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THE  SECOND  BMPIBE. 


At  the  time  wben  Gillray  was  imUishing  his  ftmuring  earicAturei ; 
wlien  Napoleon  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ogre,  pre-eminently 
uaefol  for  finditenine  small  children;  when  the  man  who  dared  to 
espreM  a  dooot  whewer  one  Englishman  was  equal  anj  day  to  three 
Frendmieny  was  looked  npon  as  an  idiot ;  in  the  days,  in  snort,  when 
rotten  boroaglis  and  Catholic  oppresnon  were  considered  the  two  bdl* 
walks  of  the  throne^ — what  woiud  hare  been  the  awfol  fiite  of  tibe  rash 
pvopbet  daring  to  predict  that,  in  the  year  1855,  die  Gillray  of  the  day 
wonld  be  drawing  pictures  of  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  graspinff 
the  right  hand  ot  fellowship,  and  the  nation  would  recdve  them  irim 
beariy  applaase  ?  We  can  imagine  the  shonts  of  nnextingnished  laogh* 
ter  our  respected  forefSnthers  would  have  raised  at  such  an  idc«,  as  my 
aat  orer  their  port,  and  thrashed  the  French  in  their  minds.  But  port 
has  gone  out  of  fiuhion,  and  with  it  a  great  deal  of  the  pr^udioe  wnich 
beBimd  that  men  who  drank  claret  were  utter  milksops ;  while  the 
darioff  acts  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea  have  eztinffuished  the  last 
fingermg  doubt  tiiat  stamina  and  pluck  are  only  produoeable  by  berf  and 
Deer* 

Tbeie  was  a  time,  howerer,  and  that  a  very  recent  time,  when  the  old 
prgndiees  were  in  a  fiur  way  of  being  roused,  and  the  approximation  pro* 
duced  by  the  Great  Exhibition  removed  to  the  days  of  Henry  V.  and  Agin- 
eourt  by  the  eoup  ffitai  of  the  2nd  December.  Englishmen  are  so  fond  of 
fittbg  their  constitutionalism  to  Eurcq[>ean  nations,  and  fancying  that  the 
garment  will  not  require  the  slightest  alteration,  that  they  cannot  endure 
9ie  notion  of  any  one  toying  to  take  it  in,  or  render  it  in  accordance  with 
the  present  fashions.  But  the  Prince-President  went  on  his  way  calmly 
and  serenely,  carina  littie  for  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  while  he  kept 
one  object  steadfly  m  view ;  and  the  almost  universal  reco^ition  granted 
to  his  exertions  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  ms  enlightened 
poliejr.  France  is  tranquil  under  the  only  form  of  government  which 
can  keep  her  turbulent  spirits  in  order,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
motives  of  the  Imperial  policy  should  be  made  known,  not  as  an  apology 
for  the  past  but  as  a  sure  omen  for  the  future.  But  it  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous task  for  any  Frenchman  to  assume :  the  history  of  the  Emjnre  is 
so  indiasolubly  connected  with  the  mat  names  which  have  so  recentiy 
fretted  their  brief  hour  on  the  political  stage,  that  any  impartial  antiior 
must  anticipate  a  hornet's  nest  bussing  about  hb  ears*  One  man  in 
France  has  had  the  courage  to  undertake  the  ungrateful  task,  and  no  one 
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2  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

can  deny  his  competency.  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac*  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  uncompromising  friends  of  order,  at  a  period  when  it  was  a 
Tery  difficult  task  to  decide  whether  the  Prince-President  or  the  **  Sword 
of  France"  would  he  accommodated  with  apartments  at  Vincennes. 
During  the  struggles  of  the  turhulent  Assemhlj  to  remove  the  President, 
M.  Cassagnac  shunned  no  peril  in  showing  .the  nation  in  whom  they  had 
to  trust ;  and  D|r.  Y^ron^  with  a  courage  4x>r  whk;h  we  had  not  given  him 
credit,  opened  the  columns  of  the  Constitutionnel  to  the  defender  of  the 
Prince,  in  the  feice  of  certain  fine  and  possible  imprisonment.  We  are 
Tcry  glad  to  find  that  M.  Cassagnac  has  set  about  his  difficult  labours  of 
justifying  the  Empire  in  the  fiice  of  Europe  in  a  most  tolerant  spirit,  and 
while  drawing  attention  to  the  fituhs  which  entailed  the  overthrow  of  the 
'<  Napoleon  of  Peace,"  he  has  not  thought  his  cause  could  be  strengthened 
bj  that  violent  abuse  which  ao  many  French  writen  are  apt  to  heap  on 
ibe&UeB. 

,  After  seventeen  yean  of  ardent  turmoil  followed  by  a  profound  calm^ 
the  govemment  of  Lcmis  Philippe  appeared  to  contain  all  the  guaranteea 
gf  i^dity,  apd  few  suspected  that  a  .body  of  factioui  men  were  about  to 
bud  their  country  once  more  into  the  caldron  of  revolution.  It  ii|  true 
t)iat  Qutbnsoks  had  shown  the  existence  of  a  strong  democratic  power 
among  the  nation ;  bot.  these  had  been  put  down  wiui  such  ease  that  t)ie 
law  mt  no  apprehensioii  as  to  their  conquering  his  government.  The 
rev^qtion  of  1830  gave  birth  to  the  new  system  of  secret  societiei^ 
which  disturbed  the  country  at  intervals ;  the  most  important  and  dan* 
gtrouf  beinff  that  of  the  Amis  du  Peuple,  which  was  defeated  by  Marshal 
Lohau  on  the  $th  of  June,  1332.  This  was  folk>wed  by  the  society  of  the 
Droi^  de  THomme,  which  broke  out  in  Lyons  on  tKe  9th  Af  ril^  1834» 
in  Paris  on  the  J3tfa.  This  sodety  gave  its  last  dying  gasp  zn  the  at* 
lemp^ed  atwassination  of  the  king  in  1835.  These  decided  blows  inti- 
midate the  leaders,  and  only  two  incorrigible  agitators  remained  on  the 
field,  Barb^  and  Blanqui,  who  founded,  in  1835,  the  society  Des  FamiUea. 
This  if  the  only  sooiety,  our  author  remarks,  wluch  had  not  time  for 
Uoodshed,  as  it  was  mspersed  the  next  year,  while  Martm  Bernard 
created  in  its  stead  the  sodety  Des  Saisons,  also  broken  up  in  the  san- 
quinary  qopfiiet  of  the  12th  May,  1889.  After  the  death  of  the  Duo 
a'Orieans  in  1842,  the  oonspirators  i^^n  recovered,  but  the  dubs  never 
S^gained  tbm  pristine  popukrity,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  the  total  of 
the  revolutbnary  party  at  the  end  of  1847  only  amounted  to  1500  men, 
disorganised  and  unarmed.  The  diieft  of  this  party  were  quite  unprepared 
for  actioQ.  Even  three  days  before  the  catastrofAc  the  conspirators  had 
fimned  no  plans.  Albert  himself  confessed  that  no  measures  had  been 
taken.  In  fact,  the  revolutionary  party  bad  never  been  so  powerless,  and 
^  police,  though  acquainted  with  their  meeting  places,  took  no  t^XNiUe 
to  disperse  them.    How,  then,  did  the  revolution  take  place  ? 

The  government  in  1847  had  been  greatly  streogthened  by  the  recent 
elections ;  the  Spanish  marriages  had  sainea  Louis  Philippe  considerable 
4wdof  everywhere  but  in  England  ;  and  the  ministry  was  strong  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  opposition  was  thoroughly  defeated;  and,  of 
course^  began  plotting  instead  of  accepting  the  situation.     In  this  they 

*  Hislofare  de  U  Orate  du  Boi  Louis  PhUippe,  de  la  B^bHqoe  de  184S  et  dn 
BMUksenent  de  rUnpiie.   Paris :  Henxl  Plon, 
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true  ywlly  asasted  by  M.  DsTergiftr  de  Haoniu^  ^ho  Ut  oftlhe  JdM 
of  flgttatiDg  tke  eoonlfy  bj  tmncdtiioot  Imnqoets,  and,  by  afovMg  At 
pawiona  of  tke  popokco,  foree  the  king  la  dkmitB  a  mioiglrT  iHneC  wlit 
•upportod  by  a  powerfnl  maiority.  Ife  gained  over  Odilkiii  Barroi  to  Us 
▼iewa,  and  coalesced  with  the  reToIulionists,  as  represented  by  tlie  JV^ 
Honal  The  agitation  once  reiolved  on,  the  6nt  banqont  took  place  a€ 
the  CbAleatt  Rouge,  at  which  M.  Ledm  RoUin  refined  to  be  present,  ai 
he  feared  to  cMnproniise  his  pnnci[des.  Eventttally,  however,  the  position 
of  the  rep«bKoans  was  defined,  and  M.  Rollin  was  enabled  at  LiUe  to 
announce  **  the  overiow  of  tlie  Nile^  whidi  woold  dear  away  all  ia*- 
poiitiesy  and  leave  on  the  banks  the  germ  of  fecundit}'  and  new  lift." 
The  French  Chambers  reopened  on  the  28th  of  December,  1847,  and 
the  king  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  his  ^leech.  He  a{^ealed  to  tha 
good  sense  of  the  coimtrr  against  **  the  agitation  raised  by  hostile  pasnoas 
or  Mind  ezottement."  The  Opposition  was  beaten  on  the  amendment^ 
imd,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Odillon  Barrot's,  it  was  decided  that  the  Paris 
banquet  should  take  place  on  the  22nd  of  February,  the  National  re- 
marking ominously,  "  The  contest  of  words  must  pass  into  action."  The 
government,  confiding  in  its  majority,  decided  on  trying  the  question  o£ 
thebamquets  in  a  coort  of  law,  and  the  Opposition  withmrew  on  the  20tfa 
of  February  the  proposed  banquet.  But  the  republican  party  was  not 
di^osed  to  let  the  opportunity  sKp,  and  M.  Marrast,  as  representative  of 
ihe  lUforme  paper,  published  a  manifesto  on  Uie  21st  ignoring  endrely 
the  movements  of  the  Opposition.  Odillon  Barrot  gave  way  to  the 
arguments  of  the  republicans,  and  the  meeting  was  finally  to  take  place, 
Ledm  Rollin  and  Liouis  Blanc  warning  the  people  through  the  R^orme 
against  any  rash  excitement. 

GSnixot  and  DuchHtel  had  taken  the  requisite  measnrss  against  insor- 
reetioa.  Paris  contained  25,000  sddiers,  and  the  adjacent  garrisons 
eould  double  the  number.  Paris  would  have  beon  occupied  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  22Bd,  but  the  withdrawing  of  the  dynastic  deputes  late  on 
^e  night  of  the  2lst  induced  ^e  king  to  believe  in  the  continuance  of 
tranquillity.  The  troops  were  countermanded,  and  the  day  passed  ovef 
qnieUy*  The  secret  society  of  the  Saitons  had  received  orders  to  hold 
themselves  in  reserve,  but  the  demoastratioB  was  restricted  to  stones 
thrown  at  the  poKee  and  an  attack  on  a  gunsmith's  shop.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  professional  conspirators,  the  22nd  of  February  was  a  barren  day. 
**  It  is  not  at  all  dear,"  said  M.  Caussidi^re,  at  nightfall ;  ^  there  is 
certainly  a  mob,  but  that  b  all :  they  will  not  even  get  to  firing.^  A 
aeeiing  was  hdd  at  nine  in  the  evening  under  the  colonnade  of  the  FalatS 
Royal,  and  it  was  seen  that  there  was  nothing  republican  in  the  move* 
ment.  The  government  prepared  for  the  next  day,  and  committed  itt 
mmst  fault  by  calling  out  the  Grarde  Natiooale.  The  boorgeois  of 
Fans,  who  are  always  Frondeurs,  determined  to  profit  by  this  sum* 
moBS  to  exert  an  irresistible  pressure  on  the  king.  They  drew  up  a 
petition  condemnatory  of  the  ministry,  and  stated  that  they  were  going 
to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  conspirators  took  advantage  <x 
this,  and  M.  Flocon  hastily  went  to  the  office  of  the  BSfarme  to  order 
every  mmblican  to  put  on  the  national  uniform  and  go  about  at  the  head 
of  the  detachments,  touting  Vw€  ia  B^armel  The  republic  might 
he  attainftUe  in  that  way.     Diving  the  2drd  the  secret  sodeties  mad4 
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their  appeanmoe,  and  gare  an  aggreiaive  character  to  the  oatfareak.  The 
Quartiers  St  Martin  imd  da  Temple  were  toon  coTered  with  bamcadef» 
and  the  mob  iMrched  the  homes  for  the  fireloeks  of  the  National  Guard, 
Poring  thif  time  a  strange  scene  was  going  on  at  the  Toilmes,  The 
qaeen  strongly  niged  the  retirement  of  M.  Guiaot  as  the  onl^  way  of 
satisfybg  the  people,  saying,  ^<  If  M.  Guiiot  has  the  least  sentiment  of 
derotion  for  the  long  and  for  France,  he  will  not  remain  a  moment  longer 
in  power.  He  is  destroying  the  king.**  The  Duo  de  Mon^iensier  sn^ 
gested  tiiat  laws  for  pariiamentaiy  and  electoral  reform  should  be  laid 
before  the  Chambers  at  once,  but  this  M.  Dooh&tel  firmly  declined. 

The  kiiUN  without  concealmg  the  perils  of  the  situation,  urged  the  repuff- 
nance  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  separatiug  from  his  minister.  He  added,  "  I  would 
sooner  abdicate."  **  You  must  not  say  that,"  the  queen  replied ;  ''you  belong 
to  France,  not  to  yourself."  "It  is  true,"  the  king  replied.  ''I  am  more  un* 
happy  than  my  ministers :  I  cannot  hand  in  my  resignation."  Then,  turning  to 
K.  Guisot,  "  Do  you  believe,  my  dear  president,  that  the  Cabinet  is  in  a 
position  to  hold  its  ground  against  the  difficulties,  and  triumph  oyer  them?" 
''  Sire,"  Guizot  replied,  ''  when  the  king  asks  sudi  a  question,  he  resolyes  it. 
The  Cabinet  midit  conquer  in  the  streets,  but  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  con- 
quer  the  royal  family  and  the  crown.  Any  doubt  about  its  strength  at  the 
Tuileries  destroys  its  exercise  of  power.  The  Cabinet  can  only  resign."  .  .  .  • 
The  separation  then  took  pkce,  and  was  very  touching.  The  king  embraced 
his  ministers,  and  shed  tears.  "  You  will  always  be  the  kind's  friends  f "  said 
the  queen;  ''you  will  support  him?"  Louis  Philippe  i£ook  hands  with 
MM.  BuchAtel  and  Ghiizot  once  more  at  the  door.  "How  happy  you  are  I 
You  leave  me  with  honour;  I  remain  with  di^^race." 

The  short-sighted  bourgeoisie  delighted  in  the  news  of  the  ministerial 
resignation,  not  seeing  in  it  the  overthrow  of  constitutionalism.  The 
Garde  Nationale  returned  home  and  illuminated  their  houses,  leaving  the 
capital  a  prey  to  the  galley-slaves,  thieves,  &c,  who,  as  they  had  not 
turned  out  on  account  of  M.  Guizot,  did  not  think  proper  to  retire  for 
bis  successor)  M0I6.  The  streets  were  crowded  witn  tne  scum  of  the 
nation,  the  same  men  to  whom  Barb^s  promised  a  milliard  on  the  15th 
of  May,  and  Cavaignac  dug  a  sepulchre  for  on  the  24th  of  May.  The 
retirement  of  the  Garde  Nationale  threw  the  National  and  nifyrme 
party  into  great  embarrassment  They  did  not  dare  to  attadc  the 
government  openly,  and  hence  sought  some  covert  way  to  irritate  and 
raise  the  people  of  Paris.  The  revolutionary  traditions  offered  ihem  a 
precedent  On  the  17tb  of  July,  1791,  Batlly  and  Lafayette  were 
ordered  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  disperse  the  foctious  assembled 
round  the  altar  of  the  country.  The  insurgents  rushed  upon  the  troops, 
one  of  them  firing  a  pistol-shot,  to  which  the  troops  responded  by  a 
general  fire.    In  1848  the  Jacobins  devised  precisely  the  same  plan. 

About  ten  in  the  evening  a  band  of  some  three  hundred  persons  went  down 
the  Boulevards.  Marrast  addressed  them  from  the  balcoinr  of  the  National. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  a  hearse  foUowiuji^  in 

their  rear. The  small  garrison  got  under  arms  at  the  i^proach  ot  the 

mob,  and  covered  the  hotel.  The  mob  advanced,  brandishing  muskets  and 
sabres,  as  if  resolved  to  force  a  passase.  Then  the  leader  of  the  mob,  "  a  man 
in  a  grey  paletot,  with  thin  face  and  long  hair,"  in  whom  everybody  afterwards 
thouffht  M.  Charles  Lamnge  could  be  recog^used,  put  out  lus  arm  and  fired  a 
pistoL  Upon  this  sudcbn  attack  the  troops  fired  m  return,  and  the  road  was 
oorered  with  dead  and  wounded.    The  mismble  victims  of  this  teniUe  madii* 
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niiaoii  liad  scarce  ftUen.  ere  ihdr  bodies  were  piled  up  artisticsUj  on  ih$ 
liea»e»  and  the  man  in  the  grey  paletot,  placing  himself  at  the  head^  ordered 
the  procession  to  set  ont  for  the  JnoHonal  office.  . 

The  ffOTermneot  gave  the  command  of  the  armed  power  to  Hanhal 
Bi^^eand,  owing  to  the  express  wishes  of  the  king;  but  the  indecision 
peTaiUng  in  the  Toileries  was  fieUal.  By  eleven  the  next  morning  Mole 
had  rengned  againy  and  the  formation  of  a  goyemment  was  entrusted  to 
M.  Ubimf  oo]ii<nnd7  with  Odillon  Barrot.  The  new  ministry  withdrew 
the  command  m>m  Bugeaud,  ordered  the  immediate  retirement  of  the 
troops,  and  entmsted  to  the  National  Guard  the  restoration  of  order. 
The  marshal  at  first  refused  to  obey,  but  at  length  received  direct  in- 
structions from  the  king,  through  the  Due  de  Nemours.  Barrot  pro- 
ceeded to  put  down  the  revolution  by  holding  addresses  to  the  people, 
aiM^  confident  in  his  popularly,  telegniphed  to  the  provinces  that  all  waa 
in^^order,  at  the  very  moment  that  Loms  Philippe  was  s^ing  his  abdica- 
timi !  The  latter  step  was  brought  about  by  M.  de  Girardm,  supported 
by  a  portion  of  the  royal  family.  The  Idn^  was  so  repeatedly  tdd  that 
his  abdication  could  alone  stop  the  insurrection,  that,  sincerely  convinced 
the  nuddle  classes  had  changed  their  opinion  about  him,  he  laid  down,  in 
behalf  of  his  gruidson,  an  authority  reclaimed  by  the  persons  who  had 
entrusted  it  to  him.  Such  was  the  sentiment  which  dictated  the  ab- 
dication of  the  king.  Two  persons  of  all  those  present  were  con- 
vinced that  the  secret  societies  wouU  not  be  checked  by  pieces  of 
paper  stock  up  on  the  walls.  M.  Piscatoir  cried,  ^  Do  not  abdicate, 
sire.  Tour  abdication  will  be  the  repubhc  in  an  hour.''  Marshal 
Bogeaud  also  implored  the  king  to  stop,  for  such  an  act  would  disarm 
the  troops;  the  insurrection  was  iq>proaching,  and  all  that  was  left  was 
to  fight.  The  queen,  who  had  seen  her  error  of  the  previous  days,  sup- 
ported these  remarics,  but,  unfortunately,  the  evil  genius  returned  with 
the  Doc  de  Montpensier,  Girardin,  and  Cremieux.  The  king  was 
roughly  finced  to  sign  his  abdication,  and  all  that  was  left  of  the  lately 
ao  nowerfui  monarchy  was  a  lady  walking  throueh  the  mud,  leading  two 
children,  on  her  road  to  the  Palais  Bourlx>n.  The  Assembly  was  at  first 
disposed  in  fiivour  of  the  regency,  but  the  sections,  led  by  Caussidi^, 
invaded  the  hall,  and  the  knell  of  royalty  had  tolled.  A  provisional 
government  was  hurriedly  formed,  with  I)e  Lamartine  at  its  head,  who 
proceeded  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Bocage,  a  dis- 
tingmshed  actor  of  the  Porte  St  Martin.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone^ 
Ledm  Bollin  proceeded  to  select  a  eovemment  of  his  own,  which  also 
migrated  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  but  both  found,  to  their  surprise,  their 
places  ooenpied  by  two  other  provisional  governments,  which  had  also 
nonunated  themselves.  However,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  M.  de  Lamartine  proceed^  to  draw  up  his  Manifesto. 
For  a  time  he  strenuously  reristed  any  mention  of  the  republic^  but 
a  hint  that  the  sections  were  marching  on  the  H6tel  de  Ville  decided  the 
question.  The  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  the  magnificent  provisional 
government  commenced  its  duties.  The  first  step  mer  tranquillity  was 
m  a  measure  restored  was  the  establbhment  of  the  national  workshops; 
which  were  urc^ently  required  to  support  the  thousands  whom  the  revolution 
had  summoned  into  the  streets,  and  who,  had  they  not  been  kept  at  go- 
veniment  expense,  would  have  indulged  in  the  most  fearfol  brigandage. 
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The;  aoKiuiited  to  dboat  5000,  but  the  government^  not  daring  to  awow 
dMjk  it  owed  its  existence  to  theae  men,  pursoed  the  ajstem  till  it  attained 
gigantic  proportions.  By  the  15th  of  Jime^  the  workmen  amoonted  ta 
1 17>300.  The  internal  dissensions  in  the  government  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty entailed  by  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen.  The  chief  trouble 
was  occasioned  by  Ledru  RoUin,  who  represented  the  old  Jacobin  party. 
''  He  would  have  overthrown  society,"  says  our  author,  "  to  reproduce 
some  great  scene  designed  by  David.  He  sent  workmen^  who  wanted  a 
dinner,  to  the  Opera ;  he  reanimated  agricultural  labour  by  Parisian  f^tes, 
in  which  the  horns  of  the  oxen  were  gilded  before  killing  them,  and  double 
wages  were  given  to  young  girls  to  walk  about  all  day.'*  M.  Flocon  waft 
another  revolutionary  dramaturge.  M.  Louis  Blanc,  although  having 
the  least  claim  on  government,  as  he  had  not  fought  or  worked  in  the 
revolution,  was  a  perennial  nuisance  with  his  theories  about  the  rights  of 
labour.  Albert  was,  in  fact,  the  only  man  of  action  in  the  extreme  party, 
and  observed  a  modest  and  reserved  attitude,  which  was  not  without  dig- 
nity. Opposed  to  Ledru  RoUin  and  Flocon,  who  wished  to  revert  to 
the  old  revolution,  and  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert,  who  wanted  to  commence 
an  entirely  new  one,  were  grouped  Arago,  Cremieux,  Gamier-Pages^  &C., 
who  desired  merely  to  hold  on  by  the  present  revolution,  pacify  and  con- 
solidate it,  that  it  might  eventually  become  a  durable  and  convenient 
power. 

B^ween  these  parties  moved  M.  de  LamartiBe,  smiliae  on  aU,  joising  none. 
If  we  examine  the  testimony  of  his  coUeagnes,  we  find  that  ne  claimed  a  character 
of  personal  preponderance,  reducing  itself  to  being  applauded.  He  waa  always 
held  in  reaoiuess  in  a  room,  with  his  scarf  on,  like  a  nigh  priest  in  sacerdotal 
robes.  When  a  mob  invaded  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  performer  on  the  lyre  was 
sent  for  and  placedon  a  taUe ;  and  there,  before  the  Pansian  crowd,  which  is  emi> 
nentfy  artistic,  M.  de  Lamartine  held  his  meMiflnous  addresses,  winch  bore  seme 
resenUaooe  to  hisanditory  in  having  no  beginningor  end.  Atataztinr,  Ais  mac,' 
whieh  was  harmonious,  thoagh  vague  and  somewhat  monetoaoos,  pleased  by  its 
novelty,  and  at  times  lulled  to  sleep  the  popular  delirium.  The  abase  of  it  di< 
ininished  its  empire ;  the  mob  first  ceased  to  applaud,  and  ended  by  ceasing  to 
listen. 

It  seems,  from  the  general  evidence,  that  Laauirtine  was  all  things  to 
all  men;  with  Marrast,  he  blamed  the  revolutionary  intemperance  of  Ledni 
RoUin ;  with  Ledru  RoUin  he  deplored  the  gentleness  of  Marrast.  He 
flattered  the  National  Guard  and  caressed  Blanqui;  he  humoured  Sohrier 
and  soothed  Caussidiere.  To  excuse  his  relatione  vrith  Blanqui,  M.  de 
Lamartine  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  **  I  conspired  with  Blanqm  as  the 
conductor  conspires  with  the  Hghtning."  The  excuse  may  be  true ;  stil^ 
it  must  have  been  a  strange  government  in  which  conspiracies  were  re- 
quired. The  government  soon  broke  up  into  factions,  at  the  bead  of 
which  were  L^ru  Rollin,  Louis  BJanc,  and  Blanqm.  The  last  named 
was  the  leader  of  the  sodalistio  party,  and  inspired  tenpr  in  the  two 
others,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  fear  of  his  success  akine  saved 
France  from  the  horrors  of  a  Ledru  Rollin  dictatorship  on  the  17th  of 
Maroh  and  the  16th  of  April  The  final  measures  taken  by  Ledru  RoUin 
for  precipitating  the  crifb,  showed  him  that  he  had  but  the  choice  of  evila 
before  him — the  influence  of  Louis  Blanc  was  menacing,  ibe  victory  of 
Blanqui  probable.  The  first  would  lead  to  comnmiusm :  the  second  to 
the  qeaifold.    Ledru  Rollin  hesitated,  and  at  last  went  to  lamartine  aod 
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osMAmed  eSL  Thb  goyenunent  had  ab  greatly  negleeted  to  oonaoli"* 
date  its  power  that  the  issue  seemed  highly  doobtfiil.  *'  Beat  to  mna^" 
said  Lamaitiiie^  ''  and  if  by  ohance  the  Garde  Natioaale  still  exifta,  we 
are  saiwed.''  IiaiBrtine  had  made  his  will  and  placed  hia  wife  is  aafetj^ 
and  he  awaited  the  resolt.  The  mob  appeared  m  immente  bodies,  and 
all  seemed  to  ford>ode  a  sanguioary  terminatioii,  when  A»  10th'  legioa 
oame  up,  and  the  Garde  M(xule  cleared  the  streets.  The  party  of  onks 
had  gamed  its  first  vietory. 

'^e  dectioiis  were  aearady  oyer,  and  Lamartine's  popidanty  faded^  eve 
tiM  government  again  sofierod  an  attadc  on  the  15th  of  May.  A  petttiea 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and  the  Chambers  were  suddenly 
inyaded  by  an  armed  mob :  Barbes  and  Louie  Blanc  forgetting  that  they 
had  the  honour  of  being  deputies,  ranging  themselves  ott  the  side  of  the 
invaders,  while  the  former  demanded  a  tax  of  a  milliard  on  the  rich,  and 
the  outlawry  of  his  colleagues.*  The  meet  fearful  confusion  ensued: 
IL  Bocbes,. president  of  the  Assembly,  was  intimidated  into  withdrawing 
the  appeal  to  arms  sent  out  to  the  National  Guard,  and  a  M.  Huber 
declared  the  National  AssemUy  dissolved.  The  mob  bore  Louis  Blanc, 
Sobrier,  and  Barbed  triumphantly  on  their  shoulders,  and  planted  the  red 
cap  on  the  end  of  a  pike  upon  the  tribune.  At  four  o'clock  the  Garde 
MdEale  deared  the  Assembly,  and  the  government  was  saved  onoe  more.. 
Barh^  Bkmqui,  Albert,  Raspail,  and  Sobrier  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
Imt  the  government  was  not  strengthened  by  the  vietory.  A  taot  tmee 
waa  drawn  up,  however,  and  the  socialists  and  the  clubs  had  determined 
to  defer  any  attempt  till  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the 
BaatiUe — when  the  disaoludon  of  the  national  workshops  played  into  their 
hands.  The  government  was  quite  unable  to  support  one  hundred 
thouaand  men  any  longer,  and  oo  the  18th  of  June  determined  oa 
sending  them  to  woric  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire.  But  the  partisaae 
of  the  soeiaHsta  prevented  their  departure,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
&r  tiie  terrible  24th  of  June,  when  the  woricmen  were  the  instrumenta 
and  tihe  vicdms. 

The  government,  in  the  fisKse  of  the  perils  whieh  threateoded  to  over- 
whelm it,  had  no  resource  but  appointing  Cavaignac  dictator.  The  foroea 
eolieeted  on  either  side  may  be  estimated  at  twenty^five  thousand  insvr* 
gentB^  of  whom  about  twelve  Aoosand  were  ticket-of4eave  men  and 
criminals;  while  Cava%nac  had  forty  thousand  troops,  indu^&og  iim 
Garde  Mobile,  and  widiout  oountittr  the  National  Guard,  which  bcmaved 
very  gallantly.  Still  the  insurrection  lasted  four  days:  the  army  lest 
three  generab  who  had  gained  a  reputation  in  Africa,  while  the  insor- 
genCs  sofiered  a  loss  of  three  thoosaoid  killed  and  fifteen  thousand  pri- 
sonen.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  dictatorriiip  of  General  Cavaignae 
was  rtgakriy  establisbed,  and  France  began  to  breathe  once  more  after 
the  turaoO  she  had  endmred  rince  February.  But  the  Assembly  was  fur 
from  being  tranquil :  die  constitution  of  the  country  had  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  the  plan  for  the  presidential  election  settled,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  a  systematic  attack  on  the  head  of  the  executive  and  his  ministry^ 
Cavaignae  having  done  his  work  honourably,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the 

*  On  bearing  this  proposition,  a  dnbbist  exclaimed  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune: 
'"1^0,  no,  Barb^  tis  not  that;  thou  art  mistaken:  two  kourt  qfjnUage/^-^Jiom' 
tmry  Uat  UmJj  IMS. 
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daputiefl,  they  ooold  not|  natarally,  display  their  gratitada  more  ferdbly 
than  by  opporing  every  act  of  his  goveminent  Still  it  was  believed  that 
he  had  a  very  good  chance  of  attaining  the  presidency,  for  the  bonrgeoisie 
was  greatly  attached  to  him,  as  the  man  who  had  preserved  o^nler — 
when  a  new  candidate  was  snddenly  announced  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  prestige  of  his  fiunily 
namci  and  the  lOth  of  December  saw  him  elected  President  of  the  Republic 
by  a  majority  of  four  million  votes  over  Cavaignac,  while,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,  we  may  mention  that  Lamartine,  who  had  been 
the  object  of  popuhur  adoration  m  March,  received  just  ei^teen  thousand 
votes.  But  even  at  his  installation  some  &r-sighted  men  were  enabled 
to  see  there  was  more  in  the  Prerident  than  met  the  eye.  On  the  same 
evening,  some  men  of  rank  were  jesting  about  the  Prince,  one  saying, 
<<  Well,  will  he  give  us  the  Empire  ?"  ^*Do  not  laugh,  gentiemen,'' 
M.  Marrast  replied ;  '<  I  had  an  bourns  conversation  with  him  to-day.  We 
are  all  lost  He  knows  all  the  power  of  his  name.  He  knows  what  he 
can  do ;  and  all  that  he  can,  he  will  do.'' 

But  there  were  great  difficulties  in  Napoleon's  path  at  the  outset ;  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  ardentiy  desired  Caviugnac's  election,  and  saw 
in  his  defeat  a  victory  over  themselves.  The  President  was  in  the 
dilemma  that  he  was  compelled  to  check  an  Assembly  which  he  could 
not  dissolve,  by  means  of  a  majority  which  he  could  not  master.  Still 
the  Assembly  received  a  violent  blow  by  a  motion  being  carried  that  it 
should  be  dissolved  and  the  general  election  take  place  in  June  next* 
Hiu  was  followed  by  a  bill,  introduced  by  Lten  Faucher,  to  put  down 
the  clubs.  This  caused  great  excitement,  and  M.  Proudhon,  as  champion 
of  the  repuUicans,  proposed  a  coup  (FStat  against  the  President.  A 
slight  disturbance  connected  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Garde 
MoUle  offering  occasion  for  insurrection,  the  movement  was  settled  for 
the  29th  of  January.  But  in  Louis  Bonaparte  the  dubbists  found  a  very 
different  opponent,  and  he  astonished  them  by  arresting  two  hundred  of 
the  principals  during  the  night,  and  displaying  such  an  imposing  armed 
force,  that  all  opposition  was  ficttile.  The  effect  of  these  decisive  mea- 
sures was  so  great,  that  General  Chanffarnier  repeatedly  said  at  that 
period,  ^  It  would  be  as  easy  to  re-estMlish  the  Empire  af  to  do  up  a 
paper  of  bonbons."  The  elections  were  to  prove  the  touchstone  of  the 
AttemUy,  and,  in  reference  to  them,  our  author  writes  a  curious  passage, 
evidendy  intended  to  appeal  to  present  circumstances. 

The  provisional  government  has  been  sharply  reproached  for  influencing  the 
general  elections  m  1848.  It  is  incontestable  that  a  government  shoola  not 
sobstitnte  itself  for  the  general  will  of  the  country,  but  merely  enlighten  it  on 
its  choice  and  acts.  When  M.  Joles  Favre,  secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of 
the  interior,  asked  the  oommissioners  to  send  him  all  t&  lists  of  candkUktes,  that 
M.  Ledru  Rollin  might  draw  them  i^  himself,  he  doubtlessly  exaggerated  his 
right  and  his  duty,  and  exposed  himself  to  favour  factitious  candidates  who  had 
no  root  amonp'  the  people,  whose  wants  and  wishes  they  were  to  j^rsonify. 
When  M.  Leoni  Rollin  gave  the  state  moneys  to  imknown  clubbists,  and 
covered  the  country  with  candidates  without  capacity  or  responsibility,  he 
insulted  the  majesty  of  his  people;  but  when  he  stated  in  his  circular  of  April 
7.  1848,  *'If  1  am  asked  whether  the  government  ought  to  act  upon  the 
elections  or  confine  itself  to  watching  the  regularity  of  the  operations,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  replying  that  the  government  cannot,  without  the  penalty  of 
abdication  or  tr^CMon,  restrict  itseu  to  the  mere  receipt  of  the  election  returns. 
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It  mxiti  wo^  hr  meMu  of  its  agents  to  enlighten  the  cootttrr.''    H.  Ledm 
B^cdlm  was  light:  yi'MniM^  i^ 

While  preparatioiis  were  boDg  mede  for  the  oombg  dectioofy  toad,  the 
people^  mueh  to  IC  de  Canaffnac's  regiet,  was  not  receiving  the  neeet- 
0B97  direction  in  the  waj  of  Toting,  the  erents  takbg  place  in  Italj 
created  an  intense  excitement  in  France,  The  repnblic  nad  been  pro- 
cslaimed  in  Rome  on  the  9th  of  Fehmaryy  and  Charles  Alb^t  received  a 
well-merited  defeat  at  Novara  for  his  temporising  polic]r«  There  was  no 
hope  for  the  Utopians  in  Italy  establishmff  any  nrm  government ;  for 
-waea  Anstria  offered,  in  1848,  to  give  up  Uie  Lombardo- Venetian  tern- 
toryi  with  the  exception  of  Yenicey  on  the  setdeo^ent  of  the  national 
debt,  jlazxini  compelled  the  secret  societies  to  reject  the  o£Eer,  for  he 
eoold  not  endure  the  idea  that  the  Sardinian  monarchy  should  be 
aggrandised.  Insurrections  broke  out  through  Italjr,  and  the  battle  of 
l^ara  was  the  final  result  The  republican  party  in  France,  as  repre- 
sented by  Ledru  Rollin,  demanded  that  France  should  place  her  money 
and  her  soldiers  at  the  service  of  the  insurrectionists,  and  liberate 
Lombardy  from  the  yoke  of  the  Austrian.  But  the  government  pre- 
ferred to  n^;otiate  at  Vienna  to  g^n  better  terms  for  the  Sardinians, 
and  intervene  at  Rome  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Pope  with  a  reasonable 
measure  of  administrative  reform.  A  small  force  was  sent  off  under 
Oudinot,  which  landed  at  Civita-Vecchia  on  the  26th  of  April.  Garibaldi 
threw  himself  into  Rome  with  tiie  fragments  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
two  hundred  French  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Such  an  insult  must  be  revenged,  and  a  lai^  expeditionary  force 
was  voted  by  the  Assembly  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  to  restore  peace  to  the  Papal  States,  sword  in  hand.  The  re- 
publican party  in  the  Assembly  were  forious,  and  Ledru  Rollin  brought 
in  an  accusation  against  the  President,  signed  by  all  the  Montagnards, 
which  was  disdainfiilly  rejected  without  discussion. 

So  socm  as  the  eiecuons  were  terminated,  Ledru  Rollin  returned  to  the 
charge.  All  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party  was  combined  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  President,  and  so  soon  as  the  foreseen  mge  of 
Borne  commenced,  they  summoned  the  people  to  arms,  while  forcing  the 
Montagnard  deputies  to  place  themselves  at  their  head.  The  journals 
openly  recommended  the  contest,  and  at  lens^,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
Ledm  RoUin,  as  representative  of  the  clubs,  brought  on  the  accusation 
against  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  ministers,  signed  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Montagnard  members,  and  threw  down  the  gauntiet  by  saying 
*'  they  were  prepared  to  defend  the  constitution  even  with  arms  in  their 
hands."  On  the  13th  of  June  an  Smeute  took  place,  which  terminated  in 
M.  Ledru  Rollings  ignominious  retreat  through  a  window  from  the  Con- 
servatoiie,  where  the  regeneration  of  democracy  was  to  have  been  effected. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  France  that  she  had  no  statesmen  who  could 
comprehoad  the  mission  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Even  MM.  Thiers  and 
M0I4  who  gladly  hailed  tiie  return  of  a  Bonaparte  to  power,  were  afrud 
of  a  reverrion  to  the  principles  of  the  first  Empire,  and,  in  a  conference 
which  preceded  the  election  of  the  18th  of  December,  these  two  eminent 
statesmen  gravely  counselled  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  shave  off  his 
moustaches,  and  Uius  place  himself  in  harmony  with  modem  societv !  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  too,  had  grown  quite  opposed  to  the  movement  of  publio 
opinion*  He  had  entered  the  republic  as  a  royalist,  and  he  emerged  from 
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Ae  anarchy  as  a  i^oMicaD.  The  fight  of  the  oons^Nni^efl  and  aMein|yU 
of  the  dema^gues,  while  putting  out  the  repubfican  fiie  m  others,  had 
Ofify  epkindfed  it  in  him.  He  dialiksd  the  tenden^  of  the  eounbrj  to 
Mrerfe  to  monafdiical  principles,  and  blamed  the  IVendent  lor  iDllowing 
the  direction.  Under  these  circomstasces,  Loois  Napoleon  dedded  on  a 
dsange  of  nunistrvy  which  he  earned  out  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1849. 
'  After  Ae  condemnation  of  the  conspirators  by  the  High  Court  of 
Versailles,  thirty-one  vacancies  had  to  be  filled  in  the  Cons^toent  As- 
aenbly,  three  of  these  being  in  Paris.  The  bourgeoiae  and  the  soeialtsts 
obftfesced,  and  succeeded  in  cairying  the  election  of  MM.  Camot,  Vidal, 
and  Deflotte,  thus  paving  that  the  seditious  sprit  was  rife.  Under  thaee 
graTO  cireomstances,  the  chief  members  of  the  majority  demanded  a  con* 
£arenee  with  the  President,  and  the  resnk  was  the  proposition  of  thai 
aenooB  law  on  dections  whidi  was  carried  on  the  3l8t  May,  1850,  and 
which  restricted  that  uniTersal  suffira^  which  the  President  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  his  authority.  The  project  was  received  with  great  ezaspe* 
lation  on  the  part  of  Ae  demagogues,  the  result  being  the  insonrection 
which  broke  out  in  the  south-west  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jeune  Mon- 
tague. The  goTemmoit,  forewarned  of  the  revolutionary  tentativea, 
held  a  special  council  at  i^e  Elysee,  to  which  General  Chaagamier  was 
aammoned,  and  a  curious  incidoit  took  place,  which  throws  a  vivid  light 
<»i  the  personal  views  of  a  celebrated  man. 

When  asked  about  the  measures  he  had  prepared  to  conquer  the  emeute, 
Geteral  Changamier  eluded  clear  and  precise  explanation,  allenn^  that  a  com- 
nander-in-cfaidT  nnxst  not  make  his  phms  known  beforehand.  This  precaution, 
whidi  is  very  wise  when  taken  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  appeared  exaggerated 
under  the  present  circumstances.  On  being  pressed,  he  said  that  a  seam  letter 
would  be  found  giving  detailed  instructions  to  his  successor.  General  d'Haut- 
poul  then  proposed  to  study  the  strategical  points  of  Paris,  so  that  a  plan  of 
defence  might  oe  drawn  up.  A  map  of  raris  was  required  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  President  went  into  his  cabinet  to  fetch  one.  The  Prince  had  scarce  quitted 
tile  room,  when  Changamier,  erossing  his  arms  and  looking  at  some  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  said, ''  Gome,  I  hope  that,  if  there  is  an  emeute^  we  shall 
not  put  it  down  in  the  interest  of  that  Thomas  Diaphoms." 

On  the  5th  June  the  President  proposed  that  his  salary  should  be 
raised  from  600,000  francs  to  8,000,000  francs.  This  met  with  consider- 
aUe  opposition,  and  on  being  referred  to  a  committee,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
offered  to  g^rant  the  credit  to  pay  debts  iocurred  by  the  President.  This 
insulting  offer  was  declined.  At  last  Changamier  interposed,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  bill  by  a  small  majority.  On  the  16th  July  the 
Assembly  paraed  the  law  relative  to  the  press,  and  followed  up  this 
measure  by  indicting  Cassagnac's  paper,  Le  Fauveiry  and  fining  the 
&;6rant  in  5000  fTan<».  This  solemn  act,  in  which  the  Assembly  was 
judge  in  its  own  cause,  our  author  states,  did  not  add  to  its  consi- 
deration. The  Assembly  was  then  prorogued,  and  the  President  pro* 
ceeded  to  seek  the  support  of  the  nation  by  a  progress  through  France. 
He  was  admirably  received,  and  the  result  was  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  general  councils  demanded  a  revision  of  the  constitution  in  order  to 
augment  and  lengthen  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the  Repulse.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  sought  to  strengthen  their 
power  by  making  Changamier  their  leader,  and  he,  listening  to  their 
offers,  definitively  broke  with  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  first 
poUic  iadmation  <i  this  was  given  at  the  review  of  Satoiy,  when  the 
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J  inriwri  pMt  ib«  Prince-  m  iQsiioe,  owiag  to  oritn  gma  hy 
Geoend  Neumajer,  commanding  the  ficrt  dintion.  This  verdict  on  ihf 
Fiinee-Pkeeident  ooold  not  be  pBMed  otv  onnoticed ;  fanttbe  Prinee^in- 
flead  o£  cashiering  the  general^  as  was  luggestod,  pvnidied  him  bj  gmng 
Um  the  comaBaad  of  two  dirisions.  This  step  canied  a  gieat  ocwMnotieo 
in  the  pariiaoMiitanr  cemmivkw,  for  it  seenled  to  be  the  first  blow  al 
General  Changarmer^s  prestige.  On  the  dOth  October  the  AMCnbly 
declared  dbot  ^*  the  position  o£  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  snny.ol 
Paris  was  a  gnaxantee  of  order  and  security  for  the  Assembfy  and  the 
ootmtrv,**  and  it  was  proposed  '<  to  give  the  geneeal  the  command  ^  *m 
spedalcQzpSydestaned  to  .protect  the  Assembty  in  case  of  needJ*  There 
eonld  bono  mistafee :  tiie  contest  between  the  ezeootive  and  the  kgislai 
tive  had  commenced,  and  one  moat  smoamb. 

On  the  2Bd  of  January,  a  newspaper  pwbBahed  an  extmct  fioaacsrtaas 
permanent  inatmctions  given  to  the  eenerab  of  the  army  of  Ptais  by  the 
eosHBander-m-chief*  Bwng  ntteriy  u.  variance  with  the  authority,  oi  the 
Asaembty,  Prince  LooisNapdson  ordsred  an  inquiiy  on  the  soligect.  Bat 
the  assembly  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  its  general,  and  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  Prerident  formed  ^  new  cabinet,  and  Uie  next  day 
poi  a  Knrit  to  Changamier^s  anthority  by  breaking  up  his  oeouBand: 
General  ChaogainiBr  then  took  a  bold  step :  he  went  to  M.  Dopin  and 
Teqnested  die  coiBm8i)d4B«chief  ci  die  forces  of  the  pdaoe ;  so  tfaatf  if  he 
were  deprived  of  his  andserity  as  ccnnmaader  of  the  army  of  the  Prerident, 
he  might  resist  as  ffeneral  of  die  parliamentaiy  army.  But  M.  Dupin 
wai  too  crafty  to fiiU into  the  trap, and  dras  overdy  proclaim  aoiviL war; 
and  Changamier  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  parties  soon  arareeiated 
their  ritoadon.  "<  The  Assembkr  has  lost  ito  sword,"  the  tfoaieMs  dt 
Frame  lamented.  The  Assembly  eoBtimied  its  aggrossiosis  until  the 
President  astoaidmd  than  by  the  announcement  that  he  had  diosen  » 


esdnast  entirely  distinot  Irasn  diemselves.  The  Bnrgraves  were  dead! 
and  the  AssemUy  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  with  ridieule,  sodeveriy 
did  Its  opponent  dnrart  its  sehemes.  The  Assembly  dien  gained  a 
Pyrifaic  victory  by  dirowmg  out  the  bill  for  die  presidential  doimHwn  ok 
the  did  of  February,  which  only  destroyed  die  minority.  This  intesasil 
defeat  was  completed  by  the  severity  of  public  opinion,  wnich  immediately 
set  about  raising  subscriptioiis  to  present  the  President  with  the  sum 
which  had  been  refused  him ;  but  he  declined  al)  such  assistance,  andie* 
doced  his  estabh'ehment 

Bnt  the  great  batde  was  preparing  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
and  prolongation  of  the  presidential  power,  in  fiivour  of  which  900,000 
persons  petitioned.  The  discussion  commenced  on  the  14th  of  July, 
and  lasted  six  days.  Tfae  result  was,  that  the  revision  was  thrown  oi^ 
although  446  voted  for  it  and  278  against  it,  but  the  constitutional  majo- 
rity demanded  three-fourths  of  the  voters,  amounting  to  ^43  out  of 
the  724  voters.  The  country  displayed  its  feeling  stronf^y.  Out  of  the 
eighfy-five  general  councils,  eigh^  had  voted  for  revision,  two  against  it, 
and  three  imstained  from  any  opinion.  The  Assembly  was  prorogued, 
and  the  members  amused  their  leisure  hours  by  selecting  candidates  fbr 
Ae  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  The  editor  of  the  Presse  put  forward  a 
hiffUy  respectable  mason,  M.  Martin  Nadaud.  The  Gazette  de  France 
awea  for  the  po^ilar  suffrages  in  behalf  of  M.  Henri  de  la  RochejacqueleiB, 
The  republican  papen  faraned  M.  CanMyt»  iriiile  General       "~ 
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pFopotadMnndf  in  his  own  newqiaper.  finally,  the  Journal  dts  DAdlf 
praxMed  the  Prince  ie  JcinnOe. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  old  oaestion  about  the  defence 
of  the  Constituent  by  an  anned  foroe  was  revived,  and  on  this  occasion 
St  Aniaiidmadehisp<^tiealc2£6ti<s8defender  of  thepiesidentialantho* 
rity.  A  qoestion  asked  b^  General  fiedeau  widi  rererence  to  the  re- 
moval from  the  barracks  of  the  decree  of  the  11th  of  May,  1848,  to  which 
St  Amaod  replied  by  takmg  the  responsibility  on  himself  led  to  a  tre* 
mendons  scene  of  confusion.  Changamier  gave  the  nolice  commissioner 
orders  to  shut  the  outer  gates  of  the  palace,  while  loua  shouts  were  heard» 
**  Arrest  all  the  ministers  on  their  boich.^  St  Amaud  quitted  the  As- 
asmbly,saj^ng,**  There  is  too  much  noise  in  this  house:  lamgomgfortiie 
guard.''  uencaral  Magnan  was  warned  by  an  infimtry  officer  to  retire,  as 
orders  were  given  to  arrest  him;  and  with  H.  de  Maupas  he  proceeded 
to  bead-quarters  at  the  Tuileries.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  bill  was 
tibrownoutinthehousebyamijorityofneariy  one  hundred.  Thisunex* 
peeted  result  overthrew  all  the  preparations  for  resistanee,  and  the  Prince, 
tinnkinff  it  iraa  better  tins,  went  out  riding  witii  his  usimI  impassibili^. 

But  m  time  had  arrived  when  the  question  must  be  solved,  in  oroer 
to  ensure  tranquillity  to  Aance*  The  Assembly  was  agitated  by  the 
most  contradictory  opinions.  M.  Berryer  said,  on  the  1st  <^  Deoember, 
*^  The  Prince  will  never  dare  to  act  against  the  Chamber;  tiie  leaders  of 
tfie  army  are  not  on  Us  side,  and  if  he  tries  to  maidi  the  troops  ^gjunet 
the  Assembly,  he  will  not  find  four  men  and  a  oorfjoral  to  obey  mm?'  M. 
de  Falloux  ludged  diflbrentiy,  and  believed  in  an  imminent  cotq»  d^Hai. 
He  was  willing  to  assist  ihe  JVesident  against  the  Mountain,  but  de- 
manded, in  return,  the  formation  of  a  ministry  selected  from  all  the 
eminent  names  of  the  majority,  who  would  take  a  formal  pledge  to  pro* 
long  the  power  of  the  nresident  M.  de  Heckeren  hurried  off  to  insorm 
the  Prince  of  the  proposition  by  whidi  peace  codd  be  restored,  and  tiie 
P^resident  replied,  *^  I  am  enchanted  at  tne  good  news  yon  faring  me,  but 
I  am  Tery  busy  just  at  present;  come  to  me  to-mmrow  afUr  ten  o'dock, 
and  we  will  tak  it  over/'  By  tbit  time  the  coapiT^ktil  had  been  carried 
oat    The  following  anecdote  is  very  curious : 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Paris  regQlarlj  received  each*Thursday 
the  general  officers  of  his  army  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  deci- 
sive measure  was  necessary,  without  knowing  the  precise  day,  he  knew  it  was 
imminent,  and  was  resolute  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment.  Cm  l^orsday,  No- 
vember 86,  General  Mafman  had  aU  the  generakaroand  him;  they  were  twenty- 
one  when  counted.  FdII  of  his  idea,  and  assured  by  the  character  of  his  com- 
panums  in  arms,  he  formed  the  very  nave  resolution  of  inqwrting  to  tiiem  a  secret 
which  was  not  entirely  his  own.  This  confidence,  essentially  delicate,  would 
have  been  very  dangerous,  if  it  had  not  been  entrusted  to  officers  guided  hj  duty 
and  honour.  The  commander-in-chief  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  state  of  Erano^ 
explained  the  imperious  necessity  of  saving  sodetj  menaced  by  tiie  demagogues, 
tiie  design  he  knew  the  elect  of  tiie  people  had  formed  of  making  a  new  appeal 
to  the  national  sovereignty,  and  the  confidence  he  placed  in  the  army,  to  protect 
the  liberty  of  voting  from  the  assaults  of  the  factions.  The  commander-m-chief 
stated  his  own  firm  resolution  of  pledging  his  entire  responsibility  in  an  enterprise 
80  eminently  national;  he  expressed  a  hope  of  being  imitated  by  the  generals  of 
the  army  of  Paris ;  bn^  he  added,  that  if  there  were  among  them  any  who  be« 
ISeved  their  oonsdenoe  would  not  allow  Ihem  to  enter  on  this  path,  he  would  give 
them  perfect  liberty  to  explain  themselves  on  the  spot,  trusting  to  their  delimcy 
aadhflDournot  to  reveal  tine  overture  he  had  made  to  them. 
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Oki  this  dear  and  otaergofck  ADiMdL  General  Bejb^ 
the  word  on  behalf  of  bis  comraaes.    He  thanked  the  oonunander-in-chief  for  be- 
liering  that  the  twenty  generals  of  the  armj  of  Paris  would  not  separate  their 
oan8e-4he  cause  of  mmtuy  discipline  and  honour— from  that  of  Prince  Louis  Na* 

Sleon,  which  was  identified  with  the  welfure  of  nations,  families,  and  ciTflisation. 
B  deoiaredthat»  in  expressing  himsdf  thns,he  wasthe  faithful  interimter  of  all 
tte  senerab ;  and  that,  whenerer  the  hour  ttiired  for  the  Prinoe  uid  ^e  ooai* 
nanoer-in-diief  to  anpeal  to  their  deirotioii,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  be- 
Here  his  honour  pMff^  to  reqixnid.  A  heurt j  shout  c^  assent  greeted  Genenl 
HejbeU's  q^eecL  Tnej  all  shock  hands  and  embraced ;  and  from  that  moment 
it  mi^be  said  with  cmaintr  that  Prance  would  emergne  from  the  abjss.  When 
the  emotion  was  calmed  ana  silence  restored.  General  M^an  spoke  again : 
**  Let  us  all  swear  on  the  spot  that  not  one  of  us  will  teU  a  lirinff  being  of  what 
lias  occurred  here.**  The  generals  took  the  oath  eagerij;  and  itbsa  been  so  well 
kept  that  we  are  the  first  to  make  known,  after  more  tbia  fire  jears,  the  exist* 
enoe  and  results  of  this  memorable  meeting.* 

On  the  ermuDg  of  the  1st  of  Deoember  the  usual  aasemUj  took  place 
ai  the  Elysfe.  A  hige  nwiber  of  guetta  were  preaeot,  wbom  the  Fiinee 
reeeired  with  his  wonted  amenity.  The  most  attentiTe  obeevTer  eodd  nol 
haTe  DOtieed  a  eload  on  his  brow,  or  any  preooeupatkm  in  Us  words.  At 
eleren  o'clock  the  doors  were  doted,  and  only  four  persons  assembled  in 
the  Prince's  cabinet  They  were  General  de  8t  Arnand,  minister  of 
war ;  the  Count  de  Homy,  who  took  the  mimstry  of  the  interior;  M.  de 
Maxmas,  prefect  of  police ;  and  H.  de  BeriUe,  colonel  on  the  stafi^  oneof 
llie  President's  aidee-de-eamp.  The  parts  allotted  them  were  diatiiiel 
and  prectfe.  M.  de  Homy,  m/Uct  countersigning  the  decree  dissohing 
the  Assembly,  would  take  the  initiatiTe  and  responsibility  of  all  measnree 
of  aeenrity  in  Paris  and  the  proiinces;  General  St  Amand  would  corn* 
bine  and  direct  the  action  of^the  troc^,  and  prerent  any  disturbances. 
M.  deManpas,recendya{^M»ntedtothepoHce^hadadifltoiltta8kywhidi 
reqmred  as  nmdi  diseemmeot  as  rssolntion:  he  had  to  carry  out  the 
axTCste  eoaaidered  neoessary.  To  M.  de  Berille  was  entrusted  ins  deHcato 
duty  of  carrying  to  the  national  printing-office,  and  printing  with  M.  de 
St.  Georges,  tb  offidal  documents :  me  decree  of  dissolution,  the  pro* 
damation  to  the  army,  and  the  appeal  to  the  people.^  These  gentlemen, 
with  M.  Mocquard,  the  Prince's  secretary,  a  man  in  whom  confidence 
could  be  placed,  receiTed  the  final  instructions  firom  the  Prerident,  and 
proceeded  to  action. 

Ererything  was  carried  out  with  perfect  success.  The  rump  of  the 
parliament  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  pass  rarious  laws,  but  tbdr 
labonrs  were  soon  terminated  by  their  bebff  carried  off  politely  to  the 
barracks  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Some  of  the  deputies  ianded  there  was 
a  gleam  of  hone,  but  Colonel  Ferav  undeceived  them  by  saying  the  whole 
army  was  pleogt^  to  the  coup  d^itat^  and  would  car^  it  out  to  the  end» 
at  any  risk.f    On  the  drd  ofDecember  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 

*  The  twenty-one  oflkers  present  at  this  meeting  were  Generals  Magnan,Cor- 
nemuie,  Hubert,  Sallenare,  Cvrelet,  Benault  Letatseur,  de  Ck>8te,  de  fiourgon, 
Camrobert,  Dulac,  Sauboul,  For^,  Rippert,  Herblllon,  Marulax,  de  CkmrtigiSa 
Korte,  Tartas,  d'AUonville,  and  B^belL 

f  During  the  Crimean  war:  the  42nd  line  reffiment  made  a  curious  rerdation 
to  their  old  eolond,  Qeneral  Eipinasse,  who  had  commanded  them  on  the  2nd  of 
Beoember.  "  When  we  were  ordered  out  before  daybreak,  we  were  reiy  anxious 
itbout  the  nature  of  the  duty  we  were  going  upon.  It  was  only  when  we  arrhred 
in  front  of  the  Palais  del' Assemble  that  our  doubts  were  dispelled.  Ifyoubad 
led  us  in  the  direction  of  the  Blyafe,  the  regiment  would  not  hare  Mowed  you 
without  some  explanstJons." 
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WwBoiboQBtg  St  Atttoiney  wfakh  emnple  wu  fblknrBd  By  the  FmA&atge 
St  Jacqaes  and  St  Marcean.  In  a  conference  held  at  three  in  the 
afterooon,  Greneral  Hagnan  propoeed  to  gire  the  SmetUe  time  to  <^oose 
its  camp  and  throw  up  barricades.  There  was  no  doubt  about  conquering 
tfaem,  but  it  was  necessary  to  collect  them  in  one  body.  This  plan  per- 
fectly succeeded.  By  nine  o'clock  in  the  eTening  the  insurgents  were 
utterly  routed,  and  the  troops  held  military  oecupatioa  of  m  whok  of 

It  b  here  the  place  to  contradict  a  calumny  which  emanated  from  the  spite  of 
ooiupiered  passions  in  the  days  of  the  strogefe.  It  was  said  and  printed  at  this 
period  that  the  President  of  the  Eepublicnad  taken  twenty  millions  from  the 
Bank  of  Prance  to  distribute  to  the  troops  of  the  2nd  of  Deoember.  The  truth 
is  far  more  simple  and  noble.  When  the  Prince  decided,  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  Deoember,  on  saving  society  by  a  decisive  measure,  all  that  was  left  of 
his  personal  fortune  was  a  sum  oi fifty  thousand  francs.  He  knew  that  in  certain 
inemorable  instances  the  troops  wA  given  way  before  the  insurrection  through 
the  want  of  provinoos:  they  had  been  starved  out  rather  than  oonuuered.  H% 
therefore  iaok  the  last  crown  that  remained  to  him,  and  ordered  Colonel  fleniy 
to  go.  fnmt  brigade  to  brigade,  and  man  to  man,  and  distribute  this  last  sum  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  triumphed  over  demagogy.  Such  were  the  expenses  of  the 
8nd  of  December,  and  they  may  be  favourably  compared  with  the  accounts  of 
the  84th  of  February,  or  of  aU  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  France. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  insurrection  was  naturally  considerable.  A 
proclamation  of  the  mmister  of  war,  published  on  the  3rd,  stated  that^ 
aooording  to  the  terms  of  martial  law,  every  individual  constmcdng  or 
defending  a  barricade,  or  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand,  would  be  imme- 
diately shot  These  severe  directions  were  softened  down  by  the  hu- 
manity of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  forgotten  the  atrocities  com* 
mitted  on  the  24th  February,  1848,  upon  the  heroic  defenders  of  the 
Chiteau  d'Eau. 

Many  of  the  insurgents  taken  prisoners  behind  barricades,  or  in  the  houses 
where  the  insucreotion  had  bivouacked,  were  carried  to  the  prefecture' of  police. 
Their  total  loss  amounted  to  176  dead  and  115  wounded.  History,  whidi 
cannot  but  des{)ise  any  calumny,  must  protest  against  the  pretended  executions 
of  prisoners  which  were  said  to  have  taken  ])lace  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  in 
the  forts  round  Paris.  The  French  army  still  was  and  ever  will  be  the  same  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Yicomte  d'Orthes :  it  is  composed  of  brave  soldiers,  but  not 
a  single  hangman. 

We  have  no  need  to  follow  the  triumphant  march  of  Louis  Napoleon 
further,  or  show  how  he  gradually  became  first  in  peace,  first  in  war, 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  France  has  recognised  in  a  grateful 
spirit  the  exertions  he  made  to  rescue  her  from  the  dominion  of  the 
hydra-headed  mob,  and  everything  seems  to  promise  him  a  long  reign  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperity.  And  not  the  less  satisfieustory  has  been  the 
recognition  the  Emperor  has  received  from  Europe ;  and  we  find  the  de- 
scendant of  Nicholas,  who  refused  to  allow  the  legitimacy  of  Louis 
Philippe,  paying  court  to  the  Emperor,  and  joining  wiUi  the  other  ruling 
iiouses  of  Europe  in  believing  that  his  possession  of  the  throne  of  France 
^  iAe  only  guarantee  for  ^e  permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe*  Hie 
Emperor  has  revenged  himself  nobly  for  past  slights,  and  we  befieve  that 
a  perusal  of  M.  de  Cassagnac's  book  will  only  add  to  the  admiration 
ahmdy  expressed  £or  his  wise  and  fiM>4igfat6d  policy. 
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A  TALB  OF  THC  TIMBa, 
Bt  DUDUir  COSTBLLO. 


CHAPTSB  XIX. 
MAKING    FBIBHDl. 

If  Riohaid  Branton  had  felt  unsettled  by  dreams  of  ambition  after  his 
▼ifit  to  Broadstone,  he  did  not  gain  repose  from  his  interview  with 
Oaribel :  dreams  eren  more  absorbing  now  filled  his  mind,  rendering 
every  occupation  distastefol  that  was  not  associated  with  her. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  going  to  the  City  as  nsnal  on  the  following 
moming,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off  mto  the  country.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  ride  miles  away,  and  he  persisted  in  it  for  the  first  hour,  but 
compelled  at  last  by  the  inequalities  of  the  road  to  abate  the  speed  at 
wluch  he  set  out,  his  thoughts  as  he  slackened  his  rein  reverted  into  the 
track  they  had  followed  all  night,  and  he  found  almost  unconsciously 
thai  he  had  turned  his  horse's  head  and  was  no  longer  increasing  the  dis- 
tance from  London. 

*'  If  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  her,"  he  muttered,  *'  as  well  this  way 
as  anodber  !**  And  at  the  end  of  another  hour  he  had  made  a  circuit  of 
several  nules  and  re-entered  the  town  on  the  side  where  Claribel  lived. 

He  knew  her  address  and  resolved  to  ride  past  the  house  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  her.  He  paced  backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  examin- 
ing every  window  with  an  eager  eye,  but  his  scrutiny  was  unromrarded : 
no  Clanbel  was  visible.  He  then  debated  within  himself  about  calling, 
and  eventually  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so :  though  he  had  never  spoken 
to  Mrs.  Basset,  the  hct  of  his  having  met  her  at  her  brother-inJaw's, 
bendes  his  introduction  to  Claribel,  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  inquiring. 
He  accordingly  dismounted  and  rane  the  bell  —  once  —  twice  —  three 
times— but  no  one  answered  it.  Auer  another  impatient  pause  he  was 
raimng  his  hand  to  pull  agiun,  when  a  little,  mild-looking  man  opened  a 
side-door  from  the  shop  and  timorously  asked  what  might  be  his  business. 

<^  I  suppose,"  he  remarked,  "  the  moid  is  gone  out ;  she  often  does, 
nr,  when  ner  mistress  is  from  home." 

Bruntmi,  still  holding  hb  horse's  bridle,  took  off  his  hat  to  the  new 
comer,  whom  he  rightly  conjectured  was  the  silversmith  himself. 

<<  I  wished,"  he  said,  <<  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Basset  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her  a  few  evenings  since  at  her  sister^s  in  Mayfair." 

'^  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  the  lady's  husband,  **  that  you  should 
have  had  the  trouble  of  coming" — he  fffanced  at  Brunton's  horse — '^  I 
dare  say  a  kmg  vray,  for  my  wife— -Ik&s.  Basset — has  gone  out  ^  tiie 
day.** 

<'  And— and— Miss  Page,  too  ?"  asked  Brunton. 

*^  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  litSe  man,  rubbing  his  hands  joyously,  '*  my  niece 
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is  with  her.  It's  so  seldom  the  dear  n^rl  gets  a  holiday !  The  day's  so 
fine,  it  most  do  her  good !  I  should  like  to  have  gone  with  them  my- 
self"— he  half  sighed,  then  tried  to  look  hrisk  again — "hut  business^ 
busmess,  yoa  know,  sir,  most  be  attended  to  T 

Bnnness !  He  had  been  all  the  morning  in  the  shop  and  had  ex- 
chaneed  a  mlver  thimble  for  one  booght  a  week  before. 

''  A  country  excursion,  I  suppose,"  said  Brunton,  who  saw  that  Mr. 
Basset  did  not  object  to  relieve  tne  toils  of  traffic  with  a  little  gossip. 

*^  Well, — some  would  call  it  the  country,  and  some  would  not.  It 
depends  upon  where  they  happen  to  live  themselves.  Now,  we  think 
we  re  almost  in  the  country,  for  it's  full  a  mile  to  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and 
I  can  remember  the  time  when  you  had  to  cross  the  Five  Fields  to  get 
from  Sloane-street  to  Groirenoi^place^  but  diat,  of  course,  is  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  lx>y ;  still  it  isn't  quite  the  town,  and 
further  o^  you  know,  must  be  more  in  the  country  tnaa  thig  is*" 

<'  I  should  infer,  then,  from  what  yoa  say,  that  Mrs*.  Basset  has  not 
gone  a  day's  journey  by  sailway*" 

**  A  day's  journey  by  rulway !  Lord  bless  yoa,  it's  seacoely  an  hoar's 
journey  on  foot!  I've  walked  it  often  and  often  within  that  timo. 
How  nir,  now,  do  yoo  call  it  from  here  to  Putney  Bridge  ?" 

<^I  should  think,"  said  Brunton,  *^ about  three  and  a  half,  or,  at  meet^ 
foor  miles." 

^'  Barely  three,"  exdaimed  the  little  man,  with  the  air  of  a  first-rato 
pedestrian.  <<  I  can  do  a  mile  in  twenty  minutes  any  day,  except  whea 
my  corns  are  troublesome.  Well,  Vallombrosa  Villa  is  a  good  bit  oa 
this  side  the  bridre.  To  be  sore  you  have  to  go  a  little  way  down  the 
lane,  opposite  Fulham  Church,  but  even  then  it's  not  three  nnles." 

''Vallombroea  Villa?"  said  Brunton;  " I  think  I  have  seen  it." 

'^  Of  course  you  have,"  replied  Mr.  Basset,  '^  if  you've  been  up  the 
river.  Ton  can't  help  seeing  it  from  the  river;  it's  right  upoa  the 
Thames  \  the  vrillows  m  the  gioands  actually  dip  into  the  waten  Yo« 
must  have  seen  it" 

"  Now  I  recollect,  I  distinctly  have.    May  I  ask  who  lives  thero?" 

'^Oh,"  answered  Mr.  Basset,  rubbinff  his  liands,  '<  a  very  great  friend  of 
ours,  and,  I  may  say" — ^here  be  lowered  his  voice  to  a  sori  of  confidential 
whi^r — '<  I  may  say — a  very  great  man,  too— a  vezy  learned  pexeon,  sir, 
an  astonishinfi^  person.  I  don't  suppose  iiiere's  his  equal  in  the  kingdom 
— in  some  thinffs." 

'^  Ton  must  be  proud  of  such  an  acquaintance,"  said  Brunton.  '<  Is 
the  name  of  this  aston        J  mean,  of  your  learned  friend,  any  secret  ?" 

The  silversmith  looked  up  sharply,  but  the  half-uttered  sneer  had  left 
no  trace  on  Brunton's  lip. 

<*  A  secret!  Dear  me,  no!  Dr.  Brocas  is  the  owner  of  'Vallom- 
brosa,'—he  never  adds  *  Villa,'  himself— I  can't  tdl  why.  When  I  sav 
owner,  I  mean  he  lives  there ;  whose  the  piopefty  really  is  I  deart 
know*" 

"  Dr.  Brocas !"  repeated  Brunton.    " OhI" 

**  If  you  were  at  the  Mayfriir  party  the  other  iii^  yeo've  seen  hioa. 
He's  not  a  man  to  be  mistaken.  A  tall,  handsome  man, — a  good  deal 
taller  than  I  am,— and  stoutevnuioh  stootei*  HijS^  forehead,  boldy— 
wean  a  velvet  cap,— vecy  inteliectaal^— fine  figna  efa  nian>>— I  mij^  say, 
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m  nMB  uBWCuee.  Dignified  mamMrl  OH  yvt*  llttt^  Dr.  Btoeat. 
Not  two  uke  him  in  England ;  perlisps  nok  ont  P 

*<  I  lemember  him  perfwtly  from  jonr  deioription.  He  sees  a  good 
deal  of  oompany,  I  dare  say." 

<<Hm  teen  the  best  in  tiie  land,  Ura.  Bamt  telb  me.  Giren  it  up 
itom    Food  of  nothiag  hoi  mono,  and  books^  and  pietoxes.'^ 

"  ibid  finnaie  society,  apparently  !*^ 

«^Ofa,  yes,  ^be  Doctor  nerer  seems  so  happy  as  wheo  he  is  wiA  the 
lafisf.  TWm's  my  nieee,  Ckiibel  Page»— that^s  to  sb^  Mrs.  Basset^ 
;  if  s  aU  one^  for  I  ootddn't  1^  her  better  if  roe  were  my  own 


iimigliln,— well,  the  Doctor  can  scareely  bear  to  hare  her  eat  of  hie 
sight;  heeeemsalmoslasibiidofher  asIamP 

'<  Be  is  related  to  her,  peifaaps,  in  tkne  same  degree  ?* 

''Lord  Mess  yon,  no!  He^s  not  in  any  way  eeuneoted  with  ns! 
Though  ClnfteFls  fiither  was  a  gentleman  km.* 

•"Oh^iBdeadr 

''I  can  asBore  yon,  sir,  he  was,''  srid  the  Btde  rihersmitfi,  Aakmg  his 
hsad  mysterioasly,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it, — **J<^  n^uty  see  in  a  moment 
tet  Claribel  has  ^^ood  blood  in  her  Toins.  But,  I'm  sure  I  beg  yonr 
psadoB.  I'm  keepmg  yon  diere  holdmg  yonr  hone  when  I  dare  say  yon 
want  to  be  gmng. ' 

"^Not  at  afi,  not  at  all,  Mr.  Basset.  It  gives  me  great  (deasmre.  Tm 
an  idle  man,  fi^e  yoorself.    Fve  nodiing  at  all  to  do." 

The  little  obersmiih  winced  slightly  at  thb  remark. 

«*Obr  he  said,  ^Tve  got  plenty  to  do— in  general:  not  so  much, 
peshapsy  as  I  m%ht  hare  orerme  oonnter  if  I  Ihred  in  Regen&-8treet,  bat 
qmtB  enoogh  work  behind  if 

Poor  man !  He  had,  indeed,  more  work  than  custom ;  for  he  was 
always  busy,  perfecting  the  worics  of  old-fiishioned  silver  watches  which 
nobody  came  in  to  bay. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Brunton,  *<  I  am  very  much  obfiged  hr  your 
poBteness.  But  to  return  to  Dr.  Brocas.  He  is  a  gentleman,  then,  of 
independent  fbrtoae^  and  an  old  friend  of  yonrs?" 

^He  has  a  large  f<Mrtune,  I  believe"  replied  Mr.  Basset,  ''bat,*"  he 
copscientioasly  added,  '^  we  have  not  known  mm  very  long.'' 

Branton's  brow  became  clouded  for  an  instant,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
Mr*  Basset  went  on  t 

^The  Doctor,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is  a  great  fever  of  the  Fine  Arts: 
his  house  is  quite  a  gem.  Not  such  another  place  to  be  seen  anywhere-— 
so  I'm  told — ^for  I  haven't  travelled  much  myself.  But  where  he  stands 
quite  alone,  sir,  is  in  the  law ;  there  nobody  can  touch  him.  He  has  been 
kind  enough  to  take  up  a  little  afiisdr  of  mme  now—-'* 

••What!"  interrupted  Branton,  smifing,  *'do  you  go  to  law,  Mr. 
Bassetr 

'^  Qoi  foMAy  sir,  God  forbid !  Bat  advice,  you  know,  sir-— advice  is 
sometimes  necessary." 

<*  Very  true.  But  what  kind  of  advice  can  he  give  yon  ?  A  physician 
is  not  exactly  the  person  to  settie  a  legal  ^hsulty." 

**  A  phyndan,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Basset  ''  Dr.  Brocas  is  a  Doctor 
of  Civu  Law.    Mj  Utde  aflUr  is  a  disputed  soocesskm;  a  will  case,  sh'. 
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Tbere's  not  another  man  in  England  who  can  see  the  hearings  of  a 
question  of  that  sort  like  Dr.  Brocas." 

'^Oh,  I  heg  yoor  pardon.  I  misunderstood.  Your  case,  then,  is 
intricate." 

<*  Why,  you  see,**  said  the  little  man,  garrulous  on  all  subjects,  hut 
more  particularly  so  when  a  new  one  arose  that  affected  himself — ''  why, 
you  see,  sir,  it  is  intricate,  and  it  is  not  I  was  my  aunt's  heir "— - 
(obtain  people  always  plunge  in  meduu  reSf  as  if  the  strangers  to  whom, 
they  address  themselves  knew  the  whole  of  their  history)— >"  and  by  rights 
I  ought  to  have  had  all  her  money,  whether  it  was  much  or  little,  hecAose 
it  mostly  came  to  her  firom  our  &mily,  though  I  don't  mean  to  say  Ae 
wasn't  atMiherty  to  leave  some  little  trifling  remembrances  to  personal 
friends.     But  this  Treasurer,  sir,  of  Saint  Trephine's  Hospital— ** 

Brunton  stared  at  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  functionary  alluded 
to,  but  seeing  the  sort  of  man  Mr.  Basset  was,  did  not  interrupt  him. 

**  This  Ti^urer  of  Siunt  Trephine's,"  pursued  the  silversmith,  **  was 
no  personal  friend,  because  if  she  did  break  her  1^  in  getting  out  of  a 
'bus,  and  was  laid  up  in  the  hospital  for  ever  so  long,  he  didn't  set  it  for 
ber.  Then,  again,  that  Mrs.  Horaybeak  I  If  ever  a  woman  had  a  bad 
word  to  say  of  any  one,  she's  the  person ;  and  of  my  aunt  in  particular. 
Mrs.  Basset  has  heard  language  from  her  scores  and  scores  of  times, 
which  I'll  not  venture  to  repeat.  I've  heard  her,  too,  myself,  though  I 
kept  out  of  her  way  as  much  as  I  could.  And  don't  you  think,  sir,  that 
bad  lang^aee  travels  to  people's  ears  ?  Why  the  very  birds  of  the  air 
will  carry  &e  news  to  them.  Anyhow,  parrots  will ;  and  Mrs.  Homy- 
beak  had  a  parrot — she's  got  it  still,  I  hear — ^that  always  swore  when 
Mrs.  Meggot's  name  was  mentioned,  especially  over  a  cup  of  tea.  I  ask 
you  then,  sir,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  my  aunt  should  look  upon  her 
as  the  best  friend  she  had  in  the  world,  any  more  than  the  Treasurer  of 
Saint  Tiephine'sr 

''My  good  sir,"  replied  Brunton,  who  began  rather  to  tire  of  this 
branch  of  the  fiunily  history,  but  yet  was  unwiUing  to  break  off  the  con- 
versation, in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  more  about  Dr.  Brocas  and 
Claribel — "  my  good  rir,  there  is  very  often  no  act  of  a  person's  life  so 
incomprehensibly  unjust  as  that  which  closes  it.  Caprice  is  the  very 
mainspring  of  a  man's  mind  who  has  anythmg  to  leave.  It  does  not 
surprise  me  in  the  least— on  the  contrary,  the  more  deserving  you  may 
be,  the  better  I  understand  the  reason  thiat  your  aunt  should  have  dis- 
inherited you." 

'^  But  she  didn't  do  so,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  silversmith.  '<  I  was  not 
disinherited.     She  left  me  her  property." 

'<  What  do  you  complain  of,  then  ?"  asked  Brunton. 

**  What  I  complain  o^  sir,  is  this :  that  she  should  have  left  the  money 
to  all  three  of  us." 

*'  Divided  it  amongst  you  ?  And  you  get  only  a  third,  instead  of  the 
whde?" 

<<  I  shall,  probably,  get  nothing.'' 

**  How  is  that?     I  don't  ezacdy  comprehend." 

^  When  I  say  she  left  her  money  to  all  of  us,  I  mean  that  she  did  so 
unreservedly  to  each.     There  was  no  division,  no  separate  bequests." 

<*  But  surely  the  date  of  the  wills  would  set  that  matter  at  rest." 
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<^  So  it  might,  onlj  they  were  all  written  on  the  lune  day,  and  which 

as  finty  and  which  was  hist,  nobody  knows.  And  that's  the  reason  why 
the  Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Horaybeak  pnt  in  thdr  caveats.* 

*'  And  what  does  Dr.  Brocas  say  ?"  inquired  Brunton,  glad  to  see  land 
in  that  direoti<m. 

**He  says  the  thing's  plain  enough,  if  we  can  get  the  witnesses  into 
court.  NoW|  unlnddly,  mine  can't  be  found.  I'ye  been  away  from  the 
shop  a  doaen  times — and  lost  I  don't  know  how  much  business— trying 
to  hnnt  'em  out  all  through  Islington  and  Pentonrille,  and  I  can't  say 
lihere.  Now^  Mrs.  Homybeak— -of  course  she  wad  Mrs.  Basset  don^ 
mak  since  tlius  matter  turned  up,  but  we've  heard  it  from  others — Mrs. 
Hornybeak  has  her  two  ready — they  can  swear  to  the  hour  my  aunt  did 
it — and  they  tow  and  declare  that  she  never  went  near  Saint  JTreplune's 
afterwards,  but  came  straight  away  home ;  and  Mrs.  Homybeak  turns  up 
her  nose  at  my  daim — as  much  as  she  can,  hi,  hi,  hi — for  I  should  teu 
you  she  has  a  hook,  a  regular  hook,  just  like  her  own  parrot — and  says 
she  knows  if  ever  a  wiU  really  wa$  made  in  my  &vour — think  of  that, 
or,  as  if  I  had — ^had — con-coc-coc*ted  it  myself,  sir — it  was  written 
and  certified  to  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  because,  she  says,  that 
after  ten  o'clock  my  witnesses  are  known  never  to  have  been  sober,  and 
bendes  that,  she  adfds,  my  aunt  expressed  herself — I  use  her  own  words 
— *in  most  undignified  terms'—I  believe  she  means  indignant,  poor 
woman — towards  her  nephew,  meaning  me,  sir." 

''  So  that,  whichever  way  it  ends,  there  will  be  some  nice  picking  fat 
the  lawyers.     And  you  thmk  Dr.  Brocas  can  help  you  through  ?" 

^  If  any  one  can  do  it,  he  can.  That  is  to  say,  as  frur  as  advice  goes, 
for  he  does  not  practise  now.  Of  course  not,  afier  having  been  a 
Jodge." 

^'I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  such  good  hands.  If  it  were  in 
my  power,  Mr.  Basset,  to  be  of  any  service— permit  me  to  give  you  my 
caro— I'm  sure  I  should  be  only  too  happy.  The  respect  I  entertain  for 
Mrs.  Basset — ^ihe  admiration  I  feel  for  the  talents  of  Miss  Page — ^your 
own  personal  respectability— each  is  a  sufficient  motive.  I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  you  again,  and  talking  once 
more  on  the  subject." 

^*  Only  too  glad,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Basset,  <'  whenever  you  think 
proper  to  do  me  the  favour." 

^  Good  morning,  then,  Mr.  Basset,"  said  Brunton,  setting  hb  £9ot  at 
last  in  the  stirrup  and  mounting, — *^  pray  present  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Basset  and  Miss  Page,  and  say  I  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  on  the 
next  occasion." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  little  silversmith,  who  stood  at  his  door  to 
watdi  him  out  of  sight  as  Brunton  turned  towards  Fulham. 

'^  I  had  reckoned  upon  the  wife,"  soliloquised  Brunton,  <<  and  she  is 
half  gained  now  I  have  accidentally  secured  the  husband.  He  is  a  poor 
creature,  though.  Too  good-natured  by  half  to  have  a  will  of  his  own* 
However,  he  seems  to  idolise  Claribel,  and  that  feding  always  creates  in- 
fluence^ especially  with  a  simple  gbl  like  her.  There  is  another  person, 
it  seems,  who  i£>lises  her  also.  Old !  What  has  age  to  do  with  the 
qoestion  ?  It  only  makes  it  more  likely.  A  clever,  aooomplished  man, 
who  has  seen  the  worid  and  got  tired  of  it,  is  infinitely  more  dangerous 
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dian  that  fool  FitsLnpva.  He  appeals  to  her  natag  tastes  and  inetina- 
tioD%  cultivates  thuna,  torus  them  to  lus  own  aoeoont ;  her  miad  is  femed 
by  him,  and  then— she  is  his  own.  These  eredolous  people  see  nodunguf 
this.  It  must  be  my  province— carefully — to  iindeoeive  them,  while  I 
keep  my  own  end  in  view.  For  Vallombrosa,  then !  How  romantic  I 
If  the  walls  are  not  too  high,  X  may  dianoe  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her 
y«t" 

He  set  his  horse  in  motion,  but  was  stopped  almost  immediately  at  a 
toU-bar  by  a  carriage  which  was  oommg  ^roug^.  He  dxew  np  on  one 
fide  to  allow  it  to  pass.  Two  ladies  were  in  the  carriage :  Miss  Tiavos 
and  Margaret  Naldera.  They  also  saw  and  recognised  him.  It  was 
dia  first  time  they  had  met  since  he  saved  the  Me  of  Alioe's  friend. 
BmiKton  tp<^  off  bis  hat  as  the  carriage  moved  en,  bat  it  had  proceeded 
only  a  very  few  paces,  when  Miss  Traveni  put  hm:  hand  on  the  dmdb- 
string,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  made  a  sign  &r  Bmnton  to  ap* 
^roach.  He  immediately  rode  up,  and  was  received  with  a  degvee  of 
cordiality  by  both  the  ladies,  which,  though  nothing  more  than  his*Aia, 
af^  the  service  he  had  rendered,  was  greater  than  he  had  anlic^tsd. 
The  oonv^csation  which  ensued,  though  brief,  was  animated,  and  it  had 
the  e&ct  of  altering  Brunton's  destiiuktion  for  that  day. 

**  This  is  not  the  occasion,"  said  Alice,  ^fbo  was  the  chief  spokeswoman, 
«  for  expresdng  our  thanks  for  what  we  owe  you ;  but  we  are  returning 
to-day  to  the  old  house  in  the  City,  to  pass  a  few  days  with  my  grandpapik 
As  that  is  so  mudi  nearer  to  your  place  of  business,  perhi^  we  mi^  nope 
to  see  you  there  daring  our  stay." 

Miss  Naldtts  eicpressed  the  same  desire  by  a  look  which  did  not  escape 
Branten. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  necessity,  he  said,  for  thanks ;  he  had 
only  performed  an  act  of  duty  ;  to  have  done  anything  that  met  with 
sneh  warm  approval  was  in  itarif  a  sufficient  reward.  Still  he  would  not 
forego  die  pleasuie  which  was  h^  out  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mbs 
Travers — and  so  forth,  all  uttered  in  good  set  terms,  and  with  baaoniBig 
modesty. 

The  carriage  then  moved  on,  and  Brunton,  afker  a  moments  hnsitatirm, 
slowly  followed. 

^  Not  toKlay,  dien — not  to-day  !**  be  said,  as  he  gave  one  glance 
towards  Fulham.  '*  I  am  convinced  she  will  prove  an  invaluab^  ally. 
Her  gratitude  is  evidently  sincere.  One  may  be  deceived  by  words,  but 
hx>ks  seldom  lie !" 

So  saying,  he  took  the  road  that  led  directly  homeward. 


CSAFTBB  ZX. 

A    rSBSH    PBOJBOT. 

Bruxton  did  not  waste  another  foor-and-twen^  hours  in  asere  i  ^ 
lative  dreaming.  To  make  up  hr  lost  time,  as  well  as  to  improve  present 
op|MVtanity,  he  was  early  at  work  next  day.  Tkete  womd  have  hsoa 
qmte  enoi^^  to  ocoupy  hmi  till  the  moment  he  ImmI  fixed  for  cailtng  in 
Btoad-street,  had  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  his  own  affairs,  but  thew 
of  another  person  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  attention,    'niis  parson  was 
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Jfe  AMtj^  jAd  vaf  ia  the  bfthb  of  paying  Brantoft  a  vitit  aTciy  now 
and  tka&t  to  aarirt  by  liii  gaidaace  the  pzognw  of  the  maehine  to  which 
he  had  giTen  tfaa  fiat  imptibe.  With  no  awmed  pereooai  interast,  how- 
CTCT  thon^  the  pupil  knew  yery  well  irhaX  the  mastermeaat  when  the 
latter  advised  any  paitioalar  line  of  aedon. 

He  eame  now  to  open  a  new  field  fior  Branton's  enterpnse.  From 
paoahar  infoimatioa  whid^  had  reached  him,  he  felt  eatiefied  that  India 
offered  opportunitiee  which  had  noTer  yet  been  preeented  as  he  now  be- 
held them ;  but  they  reqniced  eaieful  handlingy  and  the  nse  they  might 
he  tamed  to  depended  oa  eKtraneooa  sopport. 

"  I  am  nothing,  my  dear,  in  this  business  myself  he  sud  to  Bnmtoii, 
after  he  had  adverted  to  the  sabjeot  in  general  terms ;  <<  it's  all  for  year 
^poody  you  know«" 

JBrunton  smiled,  and  so  did  the  Hebrew,  but  he  made  no  pause* 

^  The  sooner,  dierefore,  you  set  about  this  thing  I'm  telling  you  of, 
the  more  moaej  you'll  malce  by  it.  But  befom  you  break  ground  you 
flMBt  fed  yoar  way  I  Now  it*s  not  so  much  an  affisur  of  capital — at  all 
siwwtSj  jost  aow— -as  of  credit,  and  if  we — diat  is,  you — go  the  right  way 
to  woriE,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  as  to  that." 

^^  Let  me  hear  the  details  of  your  scheme,"  said  Brunton. 

^  At  present,"  nfplied  Mr.  Ashley^  "^  we  will  speak  in  paieUes.     You 


^isheobjeet,  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.     There  is  aa  erent  to  eome  off 

in  India — ^it  aiay  noA  he  to-day,  it  ma^  not  be  to-moirow,  but  one  of 
these  days  it  is  sure  A  happen — and  this  event  will  have  feiy  important 
fnsBseqasBOos.  tone,  no  doabt,  will  su&r  by  it--otheFS,  on  the  oontrary, 
will  gain  ;  that's  commerce  all  over,  my  dear — ^regular  profit  and  loas — 
ao  n^K)d[y  here  ean  make  any  objeelion." 

^  WonU  it  matter  nnudi  if  they  did?"  asbsd  Bnmton. 

''Notpeatly— *aeleasttoyouorme,"zetamedtheHebi«w.  ^'Well, 
the  pear  is  aoi  ripe  yet,  as  I'to  said  already,  but  it's  ripeoiag,  and  we  who 
ace  wise  must  be  ready  to  eatch  the  fruit  when  it  fisuls.  India  is  a  very 
large  eouatrTf  and  it  can't  he  expected  that  in  a  very  large  country  every 
0ne  should  be  eontented  and  hanpy.  Fifty  years  aeo  there  were,  in 
India,  as  many  native  priaess — aings,  rajahs,  and  what  not  as  there 
are  great  men  at  this  moment  sitting  in  a  oertain  room  in  Leadenhall- 
atoset.  Now,  fi^  Years  is  not  an  eternity :  people  don't  fowt  every- 
iUag  in  that  time,  isast  of  all  when  harm  has  been  done,  ^oien,  tbcve 
a»  other  matters.  Some  folks  have  their  prejudices.  Tou  may  aot 
fiincy  a  man's  habits,  I  may  dislike  his  religion — that  kind  of  thii^  pre- 
vatls  all  over  the  world :  I  don't  see  whv  it  shouldn't  be  the  case  in 
Indial  Perhaps  it  is,  perhaps  not-*I  don^t  pretend  to  say ;  but  if  aoj- 
body  were  to  ask  me  what  I  really  diought  on  the  subject,  I  aiigfat,  if  I 
liked,  give  them  a  tolerably  plain  answer." 

^  Ba  tenor,  after  what  you  have  observed,"  said  Brunton,  ^*  is  aot  vary 
Jiard  to  divine.     Yon  apprehend  a  geasral  outbreak  in  In£a  ?" 

^'  I  don't  apprehend  it,"  replied  Mr.  Ashley,  coolly. 

'^Toneapectitythen." 

Mr.  Ashley  laughed. 

«<  Aad  how,"  continned  Brunton,  *^  will  diat  benefit  oommeree?  Its 
seal  Jatereat  coasiats  in  upholding  peaoe  and  seevity  evervwheia.' 

^'Yety  Ukety,  as  a  genmd  rule,  but  all  rules  have  their  OKosptions. 
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Besides,  I  wasn't  taUdng  of  the  interests  of  commwce.  Fm  not  leotoiing 
at  Crosby  Hall.  I  spoke  of  something  nearer  home.  Fto  known  parties 
who  found  it  most  to  their  account  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.** 

**  A  little  less  metaphor,  Mr.  Ashley,  will  make  the  subject  dearer." 

"  Well,  then,  supposing  this  outbreak  is— as  you  think  I  beliere — 
coming,  but  not  yet !  It's  an  event  one  ought  to  be  prepared  for.  Tou 
know  the  French  proTcrb :  '  Revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose-water.' 
The  mainspring  that  sets  them  going  is  money.  Now  there  is  plenty  of 
money  in  India.  The  shroffs,  as  they  call  their  native  bankers,  the 
bazaar-merchants,  have  monetary  dealings  on  the  largest  scale  in  all 
parts  of  Asia.  A  single  line  of  theirs  in  Hindost&ni,  which  neither  you 
nor  I  could  read,  will  be  cashed  at  sight  wherever  it  is  presented,  just 
like  one  of  Temple  Travers's  cheques  in  the  London  market  So,  you 
see,  any  amount  may  be  raised  for  a  purpose  when  necessary.  This, 
however,  is  beside  the  question  at  present,  though  it  may  have  its  conse- 
quences hereafber.  What  it  imports  us  to  do,  at  this  moment,  is  to  make 
money  while  it  can  be  made.  Investments  in  Indian  produce,  as  I  learn 
from  tolerably  sure  authority,  may  be  effected  just  now  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms,  by  pushiug  tnem  in  the  right  direction.  If  you  were  out 
there,  and  saw  with  your  own  eyes,  you  could  do  it  yourself,  but  as  it 
must  be  done  by  those  who  are  on  the  spot,  the  people  employed  must  be 
such  as  enjoy  general  confidence.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  establish 
business  relations  with  one  or  more  of  the  first  houses  in  Calcutta*  I 
suppose  you  see  now  what  I'm  coming  to  ?" 

*^  I  believe  I  do,"  said  Brunton,  who  had  been  listening  attentively ; 
**  but  go  on." 

"Nobody  knows  better  than  yourself,"  resumed  Mr.  Ashley,  "the 
position  of  the  firm  of  Temple  Travers.  It  stands  A  1  all  over  the  world. 
The  first  good  luck  that  ever  befel  that  house  began  in  the  East, — ^was 
brouffht  to  it  by  The  Queen  of  Sheba^  which  hangs,  in  miniature,  in  the 
hall  there  in  Broad-street, — and  the  luck  has  never  turned.  God  forbid 
it  should !  Neither  has  the  firm  turned  away  from  the  original  source  of 
its  wealth.  India,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  still  their  mark,  and  to  be 
introduced  by  them  to  a  house  of  business  in  India,  is  to  give  you  the 
means  of  doing  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to  accomplish." 

"  It  was  always  my  intention,"  said  Brunton,  "  sooner  or  later,  to 
apply  to  the  Broad-street  people  for  such  an  introduction  as  you  sa|;ge8t, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  be  precipitate.  Mr.  Velters  has  some  failh  in  my 
enterprise,  but  he  is  apt  to  ask  curious  questions." 

"Let  him  ask  what  he  pleases,"  returned  Mr.  Ashley,  "yon  have  a 
simple  answer  ready.  A  friend  has  given  you  good  information:  be 
won't  push  the  inquiry  further,  because  he  knows  the  &ct  to  be  as  I  have 
stated  it,  and  the  best  proof  of  that  will  be  shown  by  the  nature  of  his 
own  investments.  Depend  upon  it,  you'll  very  soon  hear,  through 
Browser  or  somebody,  that  Temple  Iravers  have  gone  in  laigely  for 
Indian  produce." 

"  After  all,  theu,"  said  Brunton,  smiling,  "  you  have  come  round  to 
the  commercial  view  of  the  question." 

"  I  never  meant  anything  else,"  replied  Mr.  Ashley,  "  as  fisr  as  we  are 
ooncemed.  To  do  business  peaceably  and  quietly,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  man's  wing,  is  as  much  as  we  need  trouble  ourselves  about    But 
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thfti  don*t  preTent  vs  from  knowing^  the  reason  wfay ;  and,  haTing  that 
knowledge,  we  shoald  be  simpletons  indeed  if  we  did  not  endeayoor  to 
make  onr  profit  oot  of  it.^ 

The  bantering  tone  in  which  Mr.  Ashlej  began  this  conversation  had 
completely  disappeared  at  its  close ;  so  also  had  his  alleged  singleness  of 
object,  it  was  evident  enough,  if  Branton  had  not  so  perfecUy  under- 
stood the  relations  which  subnsted  between  himself  and  Mr.  Ashlej,  that 
a  common  interest  united  them  in  this  newest  and  most  important 
project. 

**  There  is  no  occasion,''  said  Mr.  Ashley,  after  a  short  pause,  **  for  me  to 
enter  into  any  further  explanations.  When  once  the  vessel  is  under  weigh, 
yon  can  steer  her  as  weU  as  I.  The  material  point  is  to  get  her  o£P  the 
stocks.     When  shall  you  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Velters  ?" 

**  I  hope  to  do  so  to-day,**  replied  Brunton.  *^  I  was  gomg  down  to 
the  house  this  afternoon.     In  fact,  I  had  an  appointment  there.'' 

**  With  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ashley. 

'<  Why,  not  exactly,"  answered  Brunton,  *<  though  I  thought  I  might 
probeUy  see  him." 

The  Hebrew  dealer  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  intuitively  suspicious, 
even  of  they  know  not  exactly  what,  and  his  quick  eye  was  searching 
every  Une  of  Brunton's  countenance  as  he  spoke  ;  but  it  exhibited  no 
sign  of  an  ulteiior  purpose. 

'*  I  should  have  said  something  to  you  about  this  Indian  affitir,"  con- 
tiooed  Mr.  Ashley,  "  at  Mrs.  Cutts's  party,  the  other  night,  only  you 
gave  me  no  opportunity,  you  went  away  so  soon.  By.toe-by,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  Dr.  Brocas  we  saw  there  ?  He  seems  a  remariud>le 
man!" 

*^I  did  not  take- much  notice,"  said  Brunton,  indifferently;  ''I  never 
met  him  before— neither  have  I  seen  him  since." 

**I  have  the  advantage  of  you,  then,"  returned  Mr.  A^ey,  *'for  he 
pud  me  a  visit  only  two  days  ago.  It  seems  he  has  a  passion  for  every- 
thing that  relates  to  art,  alive  or  dead.  As  my  commodity  is  stiU-life — 
though  if  my  daughters  were  professional,  I  flatter  myself  they  would  make 
a  noise" — Tthe  young  ladies  generally  contrived  to  do  that,  without  the 
professional  qualification) — "  he  came  to  see  what  I  had  in  that  way,  and 
vre  did  a  little  business  together.  I  showed  him  several  nice  things, 
mostly  in  Dresden  china,  which  took  his  fiBmcy  v^  much.  His  taste 
and  Imowledge  are  first-rate,  and,  like  all  men  of  that  sort,  price  never 
stops  him." 

**  Ton  are  fortunate  in  picking  up  such  a  client ;  but  for  you  to  be 
lucky  is  nothing  new.     Where  does  he  live  ?" 

*'  A  little  way  out  of  town,  at  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  river,  near 
Fulham." 

"  Have  yon  seen  it  ?" 

''  Tes ;  I  always  like  to  see  people's  places  where  I  deal.  Went  yes- 
terday ;  found  that  pretty  actress  there,  Miss  What's-her-name,  that  read 
the  pb^  to  us,  and  ner  mother— I  suppose  it  was." 

brunton  wished  he  had  been  aware  of  the  Dealer's  journey,  but  he  did 
not  say  so.  It  was  his  cue  to  appear  to  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Brocas,  that 
he  might  learn  the  more. 
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Kr.  AiUejr  weat  OB ;  hjmb  hagotvpoaibbbcanchofliif 
was  talkatiTe. 

"  Odd  person,  Dr.  Brocas ;  appears  to  have  freih  hobUea  vnrj  day* 
When  he  ^ame  to  see  me,  talked  of  nothing  hut  Siivtea  nnd  Meissea 
vfiiterdaT)  was  wU  tor  pictures  ;  hardly  looked  at  the  china  I  took  down 
mmi  fall  of  the  Italian  maaten ;  aaems  to  know  them  all  aa  well  as  I  do 
wants  a  partioular  Gi<«gione,  for  which,  he  snjs,  he  will  give  any  mon^. 
I  told  him  these  was  only  one  of  the  Idnd  in  Sbgland,  and  that  wna  m 
the  Marquis  of  Wolverton*8  gallery,  an  heirloom,  not  to  be  soUL     He 
waa  quite  mad  up<m  it,  however  ;  vowed  he  must  have  it,  beggiedt  bor- 
aowed,  or  atolen;  so,  to  keep  him  quiet^  I  told  him  I'd  aee  wh^  oouid  he 
done,  though.  I  know  it's  no  use." 

'^  Has  he  many  piotuies  ?" 

*'Not  where  h«  is;  he  haa  hut  just  come  to  Fulham ;  those  he  height 
in  Italy,  he  says,  are  at  his  plaoe  in  the  country,  somewhere  in  Hamp* 
shire." 

^  And  the  house  he  now  lives  in  is  pretty,  you  say  ?" 

*^  Very.  Must  have  cost  a  good  deal  to  fit  it  up ;  everything  of  the 
best  and  newest  fiishion.    Quite  a  gem  of  a  thing." 

^'Idedam  you  quite  excite  my  curiosi^  to  get  a  peep  at  it.  Bethapa 
yen  eould  take  me  down  some  (ky  ?" 

«  Oh,  easily.  The  Doctor  seems  very  liberaL  Prondt  I  daie  eay,  to 
ahew  fA  What  I  like  about  him  is  his  gay,  OMy  temper ;  noUung 
aeeras  to  pot  him  out." 

**  That  ia  agreed,  then*  And  now  for  something  of  a  more  eerions 
natnre.    This  will  be  about  the  time  to  find  Mr.  Veltess." 

It  was  the  time  also  when  Brunton  expected  he  should  find  AUee 
TmrecB. 

The  confederates  parted,  taking  diflEsrent  ways  in  the  streati  but  eaoh 
in  the  full  belief  that  he  was  follmring  the  high  read  to  foftnne. 


CHAram  JJCL 

SOMETHDro  MOBE  THAK  AH  ALLY. 

Mb.  AaHUR'e  communication  had  not  been  made  witfaont  giving 
Bomton  motive  for  reflection — though  aeant  time  was  aUowed  htm  to 
think  befiore  he  waa  called  upon  to  aot. 

But  he  was  one  to  whom  the  coup  doeU  was  habitual,  and  while  oahia 
way  to  firoad-straet  he  examined  the  whole  bearings  of  the  onestion. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  mercantile  point  ot  view,  Mr. 
A^e^r's  advioe  was  good.  The  ELsbnw  dealer's  information  was  always 
reliable ;  Brunton  had  had  proof  of  that  before.  Then  his  inteveata 
were  involved  in  the  issue  in  more  ways  than  one.  A  Ughly  snoeeasful 
apecdation  would  give  Mr.  Ashley  a  large  return  for  whatever  advanoe 
m  might  choose  to  mdce  in  setting  it  going;  and  when  Brunton  had 
realised  his  own  profits,  it  might  suit  hu  friend  to  daim  the  ten  tijoasand 
pounds  for  which  he  heU  Brunton's  bond,  and  this  would  be  an  eaay  way 
of  obtaining  a  release  from  an  obligation  whiehf  although  never  abso- 
lutely pressed  on  the  debtor's  attention,  was  alwaya  more  or  less  io^plied 
in  a  thousand  nameless  ways. 
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Ihiae  may  oAtr  md^r  vhioti  it  coald  be  ooaadflnd  ? 
Wkal  hftd  ben  Me.  iUUe/8  wonk  ? 
««fioMe,  DO  dottbt,  «iU  nSBr  fagr  U— ^iben,  on  dw  «OBftnry,  «iQ 


It  is  trae  be  bed  gone  en  to  observe  that  tbie  wee  en  ezioai  of  eom- 
immntf  tboogh  BrnnteQ  wei  veil  ewire  tbe  fteleoMBt  wtm  filhciinne  fi>r 
tbe  Ut  and  fiee  iateeebenge  of  produee  for  nonegr  enteile  no  loee  en 
eide»  boi,  on  tbe  eentaery,  ie  eree^w  of  nwtael  ptofit— «  point 

'  let  down,  tkeve- 


widiin  the  mereet  tfio'e  covprebennon.   He  migbt  nt  Ihet  down, 

ioamy  M  a  BMBe/oyes  de  jmrler,  bat  for  bis  knowledge  that  Mi.  AAlejr 
neier  said  enrtUng  witbont  a  meening. 

Bnmtott  £dk  emmnoed  tbat  be  intended  eomethsng  mora  tben  a  Tagoe 
•Hnsinn  to  tbe  £»-aff  cnnesquMieBs  of  an  unsettled  state  of  goiFenment. 
Sis  tbongfalB  went  baek  instinolEfel j  to  the  interriew  between  binself 
mui  the  Bttkanw  deekr  in  Hndboij^eooare.  He  remembered  tbe  «s- 
piiession  of  He.  Asble^'s  eoontenanoe  waen  he  fisst  ipoke  of  tbe  henss  of 
Temple  TraTen,.and  it  had  never  been  abeent  from  wvnton's  mind  that 


firm  ?  That  considentbn  vrould,  of  nncesiUy,  make  Bnmton 
haCwe  be  tied  bimseif  dovm  to  Mr.  Ashley's  pcoposilkMi,  his  own'  best 
inietiestg  dapendmg  on  the  stahiK^  of  the  Broad  street  setshKehmsnti  in 
a  waj  of  which  the  other  had  no  idea,  at  present;  and  to  keep  Mr.  Ask- 
ley  in  ignoianee  o£a  auMer  dMi  aiected  Brantoa  so  personally  must  be 
esM  of  his  chiefeat  cans  for  tbe  fukne. 

Bat  te  ooonterbalanee  the  sns^ncion  that  harm  was  intended  towards 
the  lioaBe  of  Teespfe  TzaveBi,  oame  the  veeoUeotion  of  Mr.  AshWs 


havn^  eaid  Aat  the  seigisis  mast  be  judged  of  by  the  pmoeedings  ef  Mr. 
ValhBKS.  Iftbe  astute  managing  partner,  whose  wholelife  bad  been  passed 
in  the  doeeefe  ezaaninetian  of  the  opportunities  of  eemmetee,  ware  himeeif 
•mbeiked  in  tbe  grsat  Indkn  ventare,  then  tbe  qneerioti  reeohFed  itself 
isrto  the  simplcwt  ebments.  Bronton  was  only  fidlowing  a  leed  alrsa^ 
begoD^  and  m  asking  for  an  opening  on  bis  own  aoooBnt,  mmdj  puisasa 
the  eocose  which  every  merebent  would  take  who  desired  an  mtsnsioB.  of 
business.  When  be  reflected,  too,  upon  the  enotMOiis  capital  of  the  gnat 
firm,  their  unbounded  cradit,  the  seonre  systm  on  iMck  they  tzansaoted 
«heir«ftun,  «id  the  wealth  wUch  ImmI  been  realised  ahnost  be^jroad  the 
possibility  of  a  eheek,  be  came  to  the  conehnen  Aat  he  wasnusingi^ 
paebiiwns  vpnn  peemkes  that  had  no  foandetion.  The  ssssntial  iUng 
-himtodowaetowatehMr.  Aehley  with  die  utmoet  cere^  impiiflitly 


follow  bis  instructions  if  they  tended  realfy  te  his  own  advantage, 
L  o««p—4f  that  were  tbe  better  course— ^hen  the  r 


tiwMr  him  o««p— 4f  that  were  tbe  better  course  when  the  time  eame  for 
doii^witboathim. 

*^  Je  dormind  en  li^vre,"  said  Bnmton,  as  he  wevnd  up  his  rofieetioaas 
^^mAoiy  shidl  eatdi  me  with  my  eyss  shut:  not  evien  yon,  ray  IMvew 
friend  r 

Tkne  was  aome  diffiaaenee  between  Branton's  reckon  now  and  that 
KihUbi  greeted  him  on  the  day  he  first  appeased  before  Mr.  Veltsas.  The 
I eipiession  mmsSned,  the  eye  was  as  eold as  bsfeee,  ther     ^     ' 
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cally  ihrnst^ut  hand  at  horny  «8  eTer»  hut  the  rigour  which  sabtif  ted  as 
between  prineiDal  and  subordinate  had  abated,  and  Mr;  Velters  actually 
suggeeted  a  chair.  Its  acceptance  was  witnessed  through  the  glass 
door  by  Browser's  colleagues,  and  it  had  the  effect  with  them  of  raising 
the  firm  of  Brunton  and  Co.  to  a  higher  premium  than,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Temple  Travers's  dojcs,  they  had  ever  yet  stood  at. 

To  record  the  dialogue  which  tock  place  l>etween  Brunton  and  Mr. 
Velters  would  be  scarcely  more  amusing  than  to  transcribe  a  page  from 
either  of  their  ledgers:  its  result  is  all  Uiat  need  be  noted.  It,  however, 
gaye  the  Managing  Partner  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  young  mer- 
chant to  find  him  in  possession  of  information  which  he,  himself,  had  only 
very  recently  acquired,  and  that  through  an  ezolunTC  channel ;  and  thit 
fact  had  no  small  weight — ^though  other  causes  might  haye  operated— in 
inducing  him  to  lend  an  ear  to  Brunton's  representations.  In  brief,  it 
was  setued  that  the  support  of  die  great  house  in  Broad*street  should  he 
giyea  to  the  little  one  in  Mincing-lane,  in  all  that  rdated  to  Indian 
transactions,  and  the  negotiating  parties  separated  on  terms  more  adfsn- 
tageous  to  the  rising  fim  than  it  had  eyer  yet  enioyed. 

when  Brunton  rose  to  take  leaye,  af^  he  had  politely  expressed  his 
hope  that  Mrs.  Velters  and  the  family  at  Broadstone  were  well,  and  had 
receiyed  the  usual  oommon-place  reply  of  a  man  who  cares  nothing  lor 
his  wife  and — to  all  appearance — little  for  his  family,  he  observed  : 

<'  I  am  about,  sir,  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  being  in  Broad- 
street  to  pay  my  respects  in-doors,  being  aware  that  the  ladies  are  now 
staying  here." 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Velters,  ^  they  arrived  yesterday.  I  am  not  sure^ 
though,  that  you  will  find  them  at  home,  for  I  thought  I  saw  the  carriage 
go  out  Miss  Nalders,  rir,  is  a  most  amiable  person.  You  could  not, 
physically  speakbg,  have  performed  a  more  meritorious  action  than  when 
you  extricated  her  from  her  late  neril.     We  all  highly  appreciate  it  P 

*' Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley!"  said  Brunton,  to  himself,  quoting 
from  his  play-going  recollections*     ^^  I  hope  I  have  not  missed  them,'' 

Mr.  Vdters,  however,  was  right;  the  carriage  had  gone  out,  but  on 
further  in<|uiry  Brunton  found  that  it  contained  only  Mr.  Travers  and 
Alice.     Miss  Nalders  was  at  home. 

Pethaos,  with  reference  to  Brunton's  design,  this  was  the  best  tiling 
that  could  have  happened. 

He  accordingly  sent  in  his  card,  and  was  immediately  adnutted. 

When  he  entered  the  old-£uhioned  drawing-room,  which  was  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  history,  Margaret  Nalders  was  sitting  near  one 
of  the  windows  with  her  back  to  the  light:  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  when 
youth  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  freshness,  the  advantage  of  this  position  is 
not  overlooked  by  the  &ir  sex. 

She  rose  on  seeing  Brunton,  extended  her  hand,  withdrew  it  before  it 
could  be  taken,  leant  on  the  back  of  her  chair  for  an  instant,  and  then 
motioned  to  him  to  be  seated. 

There  was  a  pause,  which  might  have  become  awkward  if  Brunton 
had  not  spoken. 

*<  I  hope^"  he  said,  **  that  you  have  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  accident  at  Broadstone  P" 

'<QnUe,"  answered  Miss  Nalders,  faintly;  <<  that  is  to  say,  I  feel  tiiein 
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yerj  liUle*  There  are  iime%  perbaps,  when  I  am  not  alto^etfier  myielf 
again,  when  I  rememher  the  danger  that  yon — tiiat  I—-" 

**A  radden  afaock  of  that  kind,''  laid  Bronton,  **mvBt  necenarily 
affisct  the  nervei.  By  degrees,  a«  jon  recover  your  strength,  the  imprei* 
flkm  you  speak  of  will  wear  away.** 

*'  I  imagine  so^"  replied  the  lady,  "  though  I  am  naturally  of  a  ner- 
yotis  temptfament.  Bat^'*  she  continued,  with  more  emphasis^  **  there 
ia  one  impieesion  that  neyer  can  be  obliterated :  my  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  tne  courage  and  humanity  which  saved  a  1^  of  snob  little  value, 
if  not  to  myself  at  least  to  others.** 

*<  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong,"  said  Brunton,  ^hntiy,  ^<  to  set  so  low 
an  estimate  upon  your  Ufe  as  not  to  think  that  it  is  prised  by  numbers." 

«  By  numbers!"  repeated  Miss  Nalders,  in  a  tone  almost  socmiful,  if 
loom  could  be  expressed  in  accents  so  soft  as  hers,-*^  Alice  wouU  re« 
gret  me — ^yes,  the  darlmg  giri  would  weep  for  my  loss — but  numbers! 
Ah,  Mr.  Brunton,  I  must  not  deceive  myself.  There  is  no  penalty  sa 
severe  as  that  which  we  pay  for  self-deception." 

"  But  in  this  case,**  returned  Brunton,  rather  more  earnestly,  ^  the 
error  is  on  the  opposite  side.  Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  I  waive  all 
personal  c^MHstderations :  the  eminent  services  which  you  have  rendered, 
itota  her  childhood,  to  Miss  Temple  Travers»  must  alone  endear  you  to 
the  hearts  of  all  her  relatives  and  friends !  It  is  barely  ten  minutes  since 
I  heard  Mr.  Yeltos  mentbn  your  name  in  terms  of  the  very  highest 
commendation." 

The  colour  came  quickly  to  the  cheek  of  Margaret  Nalders. 

'^Mr.  Voters!"  she  exclaimed,  and  ihb  tone  was  no  longer  doubtfol ; 
^  he  is  a  good  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman !" 

Then,  as  if  her  feelings  had  betrayed  her  into  an  indiscretion : 

<<  Mr.  Velters  is  an  excellent,  a  most  upright,  well-meaning  man,  and 
his  praise  must  be  most  mtiMnfip  to  any  one  fortunate  enough  to  de- 
serve it;  but  what  I  would  say  is,  Uiat  he  cannot,  from  hb  habits  of  life, 
be  exactly  in  the  position  to  understand  the  nicer  shades  of  feminine 
cdiaracter.  I  value  his  good  opinion  highly — very  highly-— but  that 
remains  outside  the  circle  I  have  drawn." 

^  Which,"  said  Brunton,  <*has  &r  too  narrow  a  radius,  believe  me." 

"Ah,  could  I  hope  sol"  sighed  Miss  Nalders.  <<But  you,  at  all 
events,  shall  have  the  thanks^ — ^how  very  poor  the  word  sounds  I — of  a  not 
ungrateful  person — if — if—you  will  conaescend  to  accept  the  offering." 

<*  Should  I  have  acquired  any  title  to  them,"  Brunton  reoHed,  '<  I  un 
more  than  repmd  by  the  acknowledgment ;  but,"  he  added,  **  my  satis- 
fection  would  be  for  greater  if  that  acknowledgment  were  never  re- 
newed." 

««I  will  speak  no  more,  then,"  she  said,  ^of whati  can  aeverfor- 

getr 

There  was  another  pause  of  some  moments,  during  which  ttBss  Nalders 
sat  with  her  head  restu^  on  her  hand  and  hsr  eyes  bent  on  the  floor :  it 
was  again  broken  by  Brunton,  who  be^;an  to  entertain  the  misgiving 
that  too  much  sentiment  was  mingled  with  the  lady's  gratitude. 

«<  I  am  only  half  as  fortunate  thu  morning,"  said  Brunton,  <<as  Ihoped 
to  have  been.    Miss  Temple  Travers  is  from  home  ?" 
^  Margaret  Nalders  looked  up,  but  it  was  pUun  to  Brunton  thai  ibovgh 
his  words  had  reached  her  ear,  she  had  not  caught  their  sense. 
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H»  reported  hk  qoMtioii,  oaatliug  tlte  coinplimantftTy  introdmrtion* 

<<  Yes,''  repfied  Hai^^net,  maldng^  an  effort  tD  eottact  her  ilioiiglrt% 
*«  Attn  bm  goo*  oat  mA  Mr.  Tiaven.  I  befieTe  Aej  liaiTe  driyen  to 
Bighgste  to  etU  upon  an  old  friend,  Mn.  Hastingfl^  whom  AKce  has  not 
seen  n>r  some  time.  It  would  have  giTen  her  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
hanre  seen  yon,  £ar  enrer  sinoe  that  di^ — ^pardon  me  for  agam  aiindiag  to 
it-Hhe  has  spokan  d  nothing  but  7oaF-«--^e  event  that  dien  oeoorred.'* 

^A  proo^  said  Bronton,  who  appeavsd  heroically  resolved  to  pit 
Inmsdf  out  of  q«eitioiir-*^a  proof,  if  any  were  wsntkig,  irf-die  stivngtb 
of  her  regard  for  vou." 

^  It  is  trae.  Afioe  is  the  great  exception.  When  widi  her,  I  feel  I 
am  not  akNie  in  tho  world.  She  krfea  me  with  all  her  heart,  and  I— in- 
eflBciaithr,  I  fear^andea? oar  to  deserve  her  afieetion.  Dear  Alice !  I 
hrii0V9-taer»  is  no  saerifiee  she  woold  mit  make  on  my  aoeount,  coidd  I 
be  so  selfish  aa  to  iwraixe  one.  She  has,  all  her  life,  been  devoted  to  mj 
siightistwisk.'' 

**  Such  an  example  is  rare.'' 

**  It  is,  indeed.  The  tie,  Mr*  Bnmton,  tfiat  unites  us  is  do  common 
one.  Placed  by  her  side  vi^en  I  was  myself  little  more  tfaana  child — her 
elder  enly  by  a  few  yeani^— (Miss  Nalders  omitted  to  sirv  how  many)*— 
^ihsre  has  only  been  that  difieience  in  onr  thooghts  and  fe^ngs  which 
arises  from  the  procession  of  time,  m  brtween  an  elder  rister  and  a 
younger.  Scareely  so  nmeh,  in  feet,  fer  the  separations  that  ocear  in 
femilies  have  never  divided  us :  from  the  hour  she  was  first  placed  under 
my  guidance  ^  we  hftve  Hved  and  loved  togedier.'  '* 

^To  part  now,"  said  Bnmton,  oaotiously  approadiing  the  subiect  that 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  ^  woold  be  ahnost  an  impossibility.'^ 

«  As  yon  si^,  ^almest  an  impossibility.'    And  yet        " 

A  sigh  fiUad  op  the  nnfinished  sentence. 

«<  *  And.  yet,'  Mm  Nalchrs,  if  I  may  repeat  your  words  also,  vrhatever 


the  inagination  may  oome  to  pass  at  laii." 

^  Do  yon  thmk  so?    Oh,  that  is  too  great  a  latitode  of  behef." 

^  I  mean  within  a  xeasonaUe  limit" 

^*  A  reasonable  limit  may  be  one  very  difBcnlt  to  define." 

**  It  depends,  of  coarse,  noon  the  mind  of  the  thinker.    With  some, 
ea^wetatioo  is  placed  very  high,  otfiers  have  views  more  moderate." 

^  Is  it  fmt  to  ask  yon  to  whidi  class  you,  yourself,  belong  ?" 

^  I,  Ifiss  Nalders  ?  To  make  true  confession  I  reply  that,  like  most 
floen  whose  world  is  before  them,  I  have  aspirations  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain aims  which  might  be  taxed  witibi  extravagance,  if  erery  day's  expe* 
rience  did  not  show  that  most  things  are  attainable.  To  persevere  is  to 
succeed." 
-  **  Thatcreed  w^d  cany  yoa  very  far  " 

**  Not  beyond  the  pale  of  reality." 

**  I  most  once  more  ask  yoa  for  a  defimtion." 

**  By  *  reality,'  then,  I  mtend,  the  actual  cimditions  of  life:  fortune 
and  domestw  haraness^" 

<<  How  manr  thousands  there  Me  who  achieve  neither  T 

^  Because  my  negleot  their  opportunities^'^ 

**  And  these  oppostomties !     Who  know^  for  certain,  when  Aey  pro- 
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*^  TImb»  is  aa  iortiiietiv*  faooUy  wUA  warm  «•  wbn  ii 
•mred." 

<<  I  can  understand  Hmt,  so  far  as  it  rtlatea  to  iuocifi  m  wmiily 
affidrft— in  the  pamiit  of  what  yo«  call  *  fortone.'  Bat  Am  odm  om- 
dition,  winch  seems  to  hold  only  the  second  jriase  in  ycm  walu  is  tkat 
abe  •  waiter  upon  opportnnky  r 

*^  K  I  named  it  last,  I  did  so  because  I  prize  it  most — ^becaoii  it 
lingenB  latest  in  my  thoughts.  Without  domertii  hapfniMi^  iovlnn— 
■a  ealkd— is  ▼aloaless.'' 

There  was  as  much  apparent  siDcerity  in-Bmnton's  words  as  if  Ckribd 
were  not  in  ezistence,  fuid  the  wealth  of  liisi  Temple  Travats  aienly  a 


<«  Art  Ton  ofofMnioB,'*  said  Maigafet  Naldei%  who  appsamd 
to  drop  the  theme^  '*  that  the  two  categories  which  you  hare  i 
indivisiUe?'' 

^Bj  no  maan^"  replied  Bnmton.    ''There are  » milHott  iasfaaaas  lo 
the  contraiy.    A  man  may  be  rich  and  rery  wietched'    happy  but  -mry 

Cr.     Oh,  not    The difiiion  in  this  case  is  dia  rale.    But  tiMre  ii  no 
agaioit  their  eo-aiistenoa.    Somatimea  it  happens  that  thay  aniva 


Bnmton  shot  a  hasty  glanee  at  Margaret  NaUany  to 
effect  winch  Ibese  woids  wodneed. 

«ThatisnotoftaD»"  Aesaid,  calaily,  ""if  I  apprdiend yon rightiy. 
Bnt,"  she  eontinaed,  with  more  animation,  ^*  it  may  Tery  waU  be  tiia* 
one  should  fcllow  the  other.  II  a  woaiao^  tx  aiaouila,  weea  devoted  to 
a  inan  whose  fbrtime  was  yet  to  be  made ;  if  she  kntw^  by  saaiathing 
better  than  an  instinetire  fiumlty,  thai  hit  love  were  equal  to  her  own; 
ii^  in  defieudt  of  otbar  meaas,  she  had  the  power  of  ad?anaiag  fais  in* 
tewsts  to  almost  any  extent^  of  nlaeing  more  than  competeDea  witUn 
hta  grasp ;  if,  poor  pohaps  heiaeff,  her  oiergies,  her  wiU,  were  equal  to 
these  issues,  would  not  fortune  in  that  way  aeqiured  be  batter  w^eoaied 
than  if  it  came  by  aooidtfity  or  wese  only  the  oonseqnanee  a£  suaesisful 
oaloulation  ?" 

A  total  change  had  in  one  moment  bean  operated  in  the  appeanttea  of 
liaigaset  Naldara. 

Youth  she  had  not,  neither  ■  thou|^  Tefy  feminine  of  aspeet— had 
heautv  ever  been  her  portion,  but  wbUe  she  »ohe^  even  after  she  had 
eeaaea  ^Making,  she  looked  boih  yomg  and  bean^ifal,  §o  iPondroM  is 
the  chann  that  is  wrought  by  love  when  passbn,  shnabezing  for  years, 
la  all  at  onee  aroused* 

The  conyersation  had  throughout  been  impressed  by  Ma^povt  Nalp 
den  with  a  chaiaeter  so  peculiar,  that,  rafttdly  aa  her  meaninr  was  at 
last  developed,  it  waa  not  a  suqMcise  to  B^untoa.  The  ealy  Aiiv  thai 
atartled  Urn  was  the  eonvevsion  of  a  manner  so  Qnifimniv  placid  i&ta 
one  of  such  strong  excitement  The  change  betokaaed  dinger  to  Ui 
hopes  if  the  newly-awakened  feeling  were  rudely  thwarted. 

^  U  &ut  manager  cette  femme  T  was  the  idea  that  immediately  crossed 
his  mind,  for  Brunton  could  reason  in  any  extremity. 

Margaret  Nalders  had  risen,  and  now  stood  claspiog  the  table  before 
her  with  both  her  trembling  hands ;   she  hastily  turned  her  eyes  on 
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Bnmton'fl,  and  then  as  hastU  j  ayerted  them ;  the  hlood  which  had  rushed 
to  her  face  ehbed  as  qoicklj  as  it  mounted,  and  left  her  deadly  pale. 

Brunton  advanced  towards  her. 

'^I  will  not,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ^^afiect  to  mbunderstand  you. 
You  offer  me  the  life  I  saved.'' 

She  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  covering  her  face,  hurst  into  an  agony  of 
tears. 

Brunton  took  one  of  her  hands. 

^  There  is  no  cause  for  grief,"  he  continued,  in  the  same  subdued  tone. 
«*Ma^aretr 

She  started — her  whole  frame  heaving  with  emotion. 

**  Margaret  I"  he  whispered,  *'  why  did  I  save  your  life  ?  If  I  had  not 
loved  you — the  very  instant  I  first  beheld  you-r-I  might  have  left  yon  to 
another." 

<'  It  is  true,  then,  true,  what  I  durst  not  hope,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  and 
no  mere  impulse  of  compassion !  Will  Alice  believe  in  her  own  predic- 
tion?    Ob,  Bichard!  Richard!" 

Did  he  dare,  the  dissembler,  the  double  traitor,  to  press  her  to  his 
bosom,  to  shower  kisses  on  her  brow,  to  utter  the  fondest  words  ?  Yes, 
he  dared  all,  for  he  said  within  himself,  ''  I  will  bend  this  nature  to  my 
own  purpoee.     She  loves  me  enough  to  be  my  slave." 

And  at  once  he  made  the  first  move  in  controlling  her  wilL 

**  Margaret,"  he  said,  "  but  for  that  which  has  chanced — so  happily — 
so  unexpectedly — ^you  would  have  learnt  some  of  the  particulars  of  my 
life  when  I  spoke  of  acquiring  fortune.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  told 
you  under  wnat  circumstances  my  career  began,  how  far  I  am  dependent, 
and  how  far  free  ;  but  your  own  impulsive  nature  has  caused  you,  in  part, 
to  anticipate  an  explanation  which,  when  made,  would  have  left  my  fiite  in 
your  hands.  Yes,  such  a  wife  as  you  described  is  necessary  to  my  suc- 
cess ;  but  that  is  not  all.  I  am  involved  by  considerations  of  vast  weight 
in  affairs  of  which  I  am  not  the  absolute  disposer,  and  our  engagement — 
it  is  <Hie,  dearest  ? — must  for  the  present  remain  a  secret ;  a  secret  firom 
all — even  from  your  child  and  pupil,  Alice  Travers.  Her  assistance  in 
carrying  out  our  plans — ours^  Margaret ! — was  that,  I  know,  upon  which 
you  reckoned,  ana  it  must  not  fiedl  us.  Win  her  regard  for  me ;  for  your 
sake  she  will  freely  give  it ; — but  until  it  is  wholly  won,  breathe  not 
a  syllable  of  the  reason  why  you  plead.  A  premature  disclosure  would 
cause  die  £ulure  of  all  my  combinations.     You  promise  this,  Margaret?" 

**  Anything,  everything,  Richard,  after  what  you  have  done  for  me  !** 

As  Brunton  passed  tmough  the  old  tesselated  hall,  his  eye  fell  upon 
Hhe  Qitem  of  Sheba. 

^^That  ship^''  he  muttered,  ^'siuled  on  many  a  stormy  sea,  but  she 
always  got  safelv  into  port.  My  ventures  are  not  less  perilous  than  hers. 
Let  me  accept  toe  omen.  I  will  back  myself  against  any  one  I  know  for 
improving  an  oeeamon." 
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▲  MKDLBT. 

vra. 

Atoidimo  thx  Thouobt  ot  Dxath  .—Louis  XL— ILuoMiUAir  I^-Hmimx  IV. 
— ^LAiorPsBiPHRAtu— Ladt  Gsthui— La  Rochefoucauld — Dr.  Joaawom— 
Hood— Lamb— JumoB  Shallow— Oodtbbt  Bbbtram— Cabltlb  oh  tbb 
MsTHOD  or  Naturb. 

After  I  saw  him  ftiinble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowen,  and  amile 
upon  his  flngers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp 
as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields.  How  now,  Sir  John?  quoth  I:  wfaal^ 
man  1  be  of  good  cheer.  So  'a  cried  out— God,  God,  God,  three  (xr  tma  timeat 
now  1,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  riiould  not  think  of  God;  I  hoped,  there  was 
no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet— JTa^  JBaary  V^  Act  IL 
8c.  3. 

Lea  hommes  n'ayant  pu  gn^ir  la  mort,  la  mis^  rignoranoa,  se  sont  vhaSt, 
pour  se  rendre  heureox,  de  ne  point  y  penser.— Psns^  de  Pateaii  L  VIL  {  4. 

Tout  ce  que  je  coonais,  c'est  que  je  dois  bientdt  mourir ;  mais  oe  que  jlgnoie  le 
phis,  c'eat  cette  mort  mdme  qne  je  ne  saurais  Mier.— Ibid.  IL  §  2. 

Le  scMl  ni  la  mort  ne  se  peuT^it  regarder  flzement. — M<mtmt$  de  La  AodU- 
JbueaM. 

Nbveb,  says  Philip  de  ComineSi  of  Louis  XI.^  nerer  was  man  more 
fearful  of  death,  nor  used  more  means  to  keep  it  at  a  distance.  '^  He 
had,  all  his  life  long,  commanded  and  requested  his  smrants,  and  me 
among  the  rest,  that  whenever  we  saw  him  in  any  danger  of  death,  we 
should  not  tell  him  of  it,  but  merely  admonish  him  to  confess  himself 
without  eyer  mentioning  that  cruel  and  shocking  word  Death ;  for  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  ever  endure  to  hear  so  cruel  a  sentence.** 

Crowned  heads  more  than  one  or  two  have  shared  in  the  repugnance 
of  uncrowned  heads  to  think  of  One  who  is  himself  too  a  King,  the  King 
of  Terrors.    They  cannot  bear  to  think  that 

^within  the  hollow  crown 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  ana  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp. 

like  common  men,  and  often  still  more  absolutely,  they  taboo  the  subject 
altogether.  When  Henri  Quatre  was  going  over  the  articles  of  the 
Bomish  fiedtb,  widi  a  view  to  his  abjuration  of  the  Reformed,  he  stopped 
abruptly  at  the  section  on  prayers  for  the  dead.  **  Let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else,''  he  said;  ^*  I  lutve  no  taste  for  death."  There  might  be  no 
royu  road  to  escape  it ;  but  his  majesty  would  follow  out  his  own  royal 
road  of  avoiding  the  discussion  of  it.  So,  parlons  doMtre  chose.  Any 
ihmethoithaL 

OU  Gerard  Leigh,  in  his  **  Accidence  of  Armorie,''  tells  us,  that  '^  the 
great  Maximilian  the  emperor  came  to  a  monastery  in  high  Almaine,  the 
monks  wheieof  had  caused  to  be  curiously  painted  the  chamd  of  a  man, 
wfaidi  they  termed  Death.  When  that  well-learned  emneror  had  be- 
holden it  awhile,  he  called  unto  him  his  painter,  commanded  nim  to  blot  the 
skeleton  out,  and  to  paint  thermn  the  miage  of  a  fool.  Wherewith  the 
abbot,  humbly  beseeching  him  to  the  contrary,  said,  ^  It  was  a  good 
remembrance.'    'Nay,'  quoth  the  emperor,  *as  velrmki  tfiat  annoyed 
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man's  body  comes  unlooked  for,  so  doth  death,  which  here  is  but  a  feigned 
image,  and  life  is  a  certain  thing,  if  we  know  how  to  deserve  it/  "  The 
emperor  found  any  sodi  *'  good  remembrance"  de  trop^  and  probably  set 
down  that  ''good  remembrancer,"  the  abbot  himse^  as  a  troublesome 
fellow,  whom  (together  with  his  monastery)  'twere  as  well,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  to  forget. 

His  philosophy  in  this  respect  iras  that  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  We 
do  not  ^'  eensiaeEv"  but  systemalaoally  ignove  oar  latter  end.  That  death 
of  which  we  aH  know  so  well,  is,  as  Chafaners  says,  scarodly  ever  in  our 
thoughts :  with  as  cheerful  and  assured  footsteps  do  we  tread  the  face  of 
this  world,  as  if  it  were  the  scene  of  our  immortality — and  the  latter  end 
of  our  life  is  totally  unseen  in  the  obscure  and  undefined  distance  at 
which  we  have  placed  it|  in  the  field  of  our  contemplations.  As  in  Pope's 
eoiqdet— 

Hie  hour  oonceaTd,  and  bo  remote  the  fear. 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 

Hiis,  Pope  dedares  to  be,  a  ^'  great  stan^g  nurade.^  Chalmers  again 
remarks,  that  it  areues  for  the  strength  of  the  recoil  with  which  nature 
shrinks  from  the  bought  of  its  own  dissolution,  that  so  many  and  re- 
peated desaomtrations  pass  anheeded — and  that,  waUcing  though  we  be^ 
over  the  accumulated  ruins  of  so  many  generations,  we  nevertheless  will 
talk  as  merrily,  and  lift  up  our  heads  as  securely,  as  though  beings  who 
were  to  liva  iat  ever. 

The  RomanSi  am  Montaigne,  "by  reason  that  this  poor  f\ liable 
Death  was  observed  to  be  so  harsh  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  Bud  thf 
sound  so  ominous,  found  out  a  way  to  soften  and  spin  it  out  by  u  porU 
pbrasis,  and  instMd  of  pronouncing  bluntly,  '  Such  a  one  is  dead,*^-to 
say,  <  Such  a  one  has  lived,'  or,  '  hu  ceased  to  live.'  For,  provided  thec« 
was  any  mention  of  lifis  in  the  ease,  it  carried  yet  some  sound  of  con- 
solation.'' 

''  I  am  persuaded,"  says  Lady  GetUn,  analysing  her  fe^ngsof  affiigfat 
and  bewilderment  at  the  prospect  of  Death,  her  quailing  inability  to  fi[^t 
that  ever  instans  vultus  tyratmi,  against  whose  tyrannv  there  is  no 
appeal,— '^  I  am  persuaded  'tis  happy  to  be  somewhat  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion in  this  case ;  and  yet  the  beet  way  to  one  the  pensiveness  of  the 
thoughts  of  death,  is  to  think  of  it  as  little  as  possible."  Montaigne 
would  have  men  familiarise  themselves  with  it,  and  reason  themselves  out 
of  their  fear  and  trembling.  La  Rochefoucauld,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
of  opinion,  that  "  reason"  rather  intensifies  than  dulls  the  dread  of  death  ; 
adding,  "  Tout  ce  qu'elle  pent  feire  pour  nous  est  de  nous  oonseiller  cTen 
dStoumer  layeux  pour  les  arr^ter  sur  d'autres  objets."  The  old  ostrich 
tactics  again.  Where  ignorance  is  bHss,  ignore  bv  all  means.  As  in  the 
^' moral"  that  concludes  La  Fontaine's  fame  of  ine  Sheep,  the  Kg;  and 
the  Kid,— 

Et  le  moins  pr^voyant  est  toujours  le  plus  aage. 


Boawell  one  dqr  mentaoiiod  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  w&ol  the  < 
ention  of  several  convicts  at  TyiMscn,  two  dav*  before,  aod  that  none  of 
tham  ae«Md  to  be  under  any  cooeena.  'Hie  doctor  said,  "'Meet  of 
them,  sir,  have  never  thought  at  alL"  "<  But,"  iqoius  Boawell, «'  is  not 
the  fear  of  death  nataral  to  man?"  <<  So  much  lo,  air,"  replied  die  aag^ 
<<  that  the  irinb  of  Mfe  is  bat  keeping  nway  the  thongfate  of  it*^    fiof 
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the  tngie  doie  oi  <mb  of  his  tnigi-«nBio  potms  (Um  kmgwt  of  «h«B, 

aodtboUst): 

But  life  is  sweet,  and  mortality  bUnd, 
And  youth  is  hopeful,  and  Fate  k  load 

In  concealing  the  day  of  aoczov ; 
And  enough  is  the  present  tense  of  toil^ 
For  this  world  is,  to  all,  a  stifiBsh  soil — 
And  the  mind  flies  back  with  a  glad  recoil 

From  the  debts  not  dne  till  to-morrow. 

Wherefore  else  does  the  Spirit  fly 
And  bid  its  daily  cares  grood-by. 

Along  with  its  daalT  dothing? 
J«st  as  the  fekm  eonaemned  to  die— 

With  a  rtrj  natnral  loatkbip— 
liea^ia^  the  Sheriff  to  dzeaan  ol  ropes, 
From  his  gloomy  oell  in  a  visieiL  elopMi, 
To  caper  on  sun^y  greens  and  slo]^ 

Instead  of  the  ofmce  upon  nothing. 

Cinrios  Lonb,  agMD^  o«ioneimtiii|^  in  a  letter  to  Soothey  (qvoted  im 
oar  kot  ekafter)  tiie  fiamilkr  home  Mtooialioiis  to  wfaioh  hie  home^orinr 
ifirk  okngy  ■■.ieiins  in  his  ingenooot  way:  ^Qod  help  me  when  I 
OHM  to  Mtoff  dMio  Hmg  relations^  and  to  get  ab^ad  into  the  woild  to 
•one!  1  ahaU  belike  the  orow  on  the  oaod,  as  Worjjswoiih  hat  it;  6fff 
Iwem'iMmk^mit;  ao  need  I  hope  yet"  Need  or  not,  hewHl  fellow 
lliB.  QokU/s  oomid,  and  ''won't  tUnk  oait,''  will  ignore  tfusPlreoeiioe 
dHit  If  DOi  to  he  ^  fay .  If  k  eanM>t  ho  put  hy ,  at  leaet  let  tt  he  fivt  oflT. 
Hoi^  howmrmf  with  moj  Hud  of  uadeiitandiag  that  when  he  has  a  more 
mmfmmmA  mamm,  ho  will  send  for  it  It  will  send  for  Mm,  hefere  eter 
that  day  dafwnt.  Writing  to  another  eoiremondent  ■fco«t  hn  mteei 
laeuniiift  attaeks,  he  flMMmafilly  obsoifoi :  ^  It  eate  great  slieei  out  of 
the  tkaa,  the  titde  tine,  we  elwA  haste  to  lire  together.  I  doaH  know 
hat  the  Tecnrrence  of  these  illnesses  night  help  ne  to  eaetain  her  ^ath 
better  than  if  we  had  had  no  partial  separations.  But  I  won't  talk  of 
death.  I  will  imagine  us  immortal,  or  forget  that  we  are  otherwise/* 
Mankind  at  large  make  a  practical  study  of  this  art  of  forgetting. 

How  exquisitely  true  to  nature  is  Shakspeare's  presentment  ot  Justice 
SkaUaw^  ia  the  aeeao  where  that  fussy  ancient  talks  awa^  with  good 
cousin  Silence  about  the  days  that  are  past,  aad  the  Itiends  that  are  gone. 
'<  O,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  q)ent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine  old 
acquaintance  aw  dead!"  Siknee  appositely  remadu^  m  Ins  stolid  way, 
''We  shall  all  follow,  ooasia."  Briskly  the  Joitioe  responds,  <'  Certain, 
'tis  certain ;  Teiy  sure,  very  sure :  death,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  is  certain 
to  aU ;  all  shall  die.— IToar  a  good  j^  afbuU^cks  ai  Staaijford  fair  f 

Sn-  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  ^ere. 

Shal.  Dei^  is  certain.~Is  old  DoaUe  of  yoar  town  firing  yttt? 

SiL.  Dead,  sir. 

ShaIw  Dead !— See,  seel— he  drew  a  cood  bow !    And  dead !— he  shot  a  fine 
shoot:— John  of  Gaunt  loyed  him  wdl,  and  betted  much  money  upon  his 
head    Dead  1--^  would  have  elappsdi' the  okx^  at  twdve  aeon  (j^^ 
OKcried  you  a  £osehand  ahaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a  balf^  taat  it  woukl 
hare  done  a  nan's  heart  good  to  see.— i&ff  a  score  of  ems  nowt 

fiiL.  thereafter  as  they  be:  a  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  tan  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead! 
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And  anon  the  Juttioe  might  hare  soagfat  another  difertion  bj  hiqiiiriag 
the  price  of  pooltry,  or  the  market  ralue  of  breadstufiEt,  hot  for  tfie 
entranoe  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  which  conveniently  and  Tcry  sommarilj 
disposes  of  Death  and  old  Double. 

Scott,  in  *^  Gnj  Mannering,^  has  a  sort  of  parallel  passage,  bmgo 
intervaUoj  in  one  of  the  flighty  speeches  of  the  poor  laird  of  EUan^wan, 
complaining  of  his  tenants :  "  Luckie  Finniston  sent  up  three  kam  hens 
[a  sort  of  rent  in  kind]  that  were  a  shame  to  be  seen  only  last  week,  and 
yet  she  has  twelve  bows  sowing  of  victual ;  indeed  her  goodman,  Duncan 
Finniston — that's  him  that's  gone— (we  must  all  die,  Mr.  Manneriuf ; 
that's  ower  true)— and  speaking  of  that,  let  us  live  in  the  mean  while,  for 
here's  breakfast  on  the  table,  and  the  Dominie  ready  to  say  the  grace." 

For  ever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inevitable  Death,  man  can  fbxget, 
says  Carlyle,  *^  that  he  is  bom  to  die ;  of  his  Life,  which,  strictly  medi- 
tated, cootfuns  in  it  an  Immensity  and  an  Eternity^  he  can  conceive 
lightly,  as  of  a  simple  implement  wherewith  to  do  &y-labour  and  earn 
wages.  So  cunningly  does  Nature,  the  mother  of  all  highest  Art,  whidi 
only  upeB  her  from  anr,  ^  body  forUi  the  Finite  from  ^  Infinite ;'  and 
guide  man  s&fe  on  his  wondrous  path,  not  more  by  endowing  him  with 
vision,  than,  at  the  right  plaoe^  with  blindness !  Under  all  ner  wotka^ 
chiefly  under  her  noblest  work,  Life,  lies  a  basis  of  Darkness,  which  she 
benignantly  conceals ;  in  Life  too,  the  roots  and  inward  ctieulations  whidi 
stretch  down  fearfully  to  the  regions  of  Death  and  I^ght,  shall  not  faint 
of  their  existence,  and  only  the  £ur  stem  with  its  leaves  and  flowers,  shorn 
on  by  the  fiur  sun,  shall  disclose  itsdf,  and  joyfully  grow."  It  being  our 
philosopher's  doctrine,  in  effect,  that  this  same  Nature  strives,  like  a  kind 
mother,  to  hide  from  us  her  darksome  mystery — that  she  wonld  have  ua 
rest  on  her  beautiful  and  awful  bosom  as  if  it  were  our  secure  home— -and 
would  have  us  build  and  walk  on  the  bottomless,  boundless  Deep,  as  if  the 
film  which  supported  us  there  (which  any  scratch  of  a  bare  bodkin  will 
rend  asunder,  any  sputter  of  a  fnstol-shot  instantaneously  bum  up)  were 
no  film,  but  a  soud  rook*foandation. 

IX. 

A  Dxeaassiov  ov  Talkiho  ov  ths  Dbad  :— Cowfbb  aitd  Hias.  Uhwim— Loan 
Braoir  axd  Alumba — Hoeacb  Wilpolb^"  Chbibtophbb  Nobth"— Mit* 
chbll's  *<Bbvbbibs  ov  a  Bachblob  "— Tbb  Pbiest  or  Ebbbbdalb— Sm 
Waltbb  Soott— -Bobbbt  Soutbbt. 

— ^Two  daughters  lost  be— one  that  died  disgraced, 
Whose  name  was  therefore  to  be  named  no  more— 
The  other  lived  beloved,  and  slept  in  peaos^ 
So  loved  as  livings  so  deplored  u  dead, 
That  still  more  ttemlj  the  old  man  forbade 
(In  th'  inarticalate  anguish  of  his  soul) 
All  mention  by  smrvivors  of  her  name— 
And  from  sheer  doting  fondness  of  tlie  clilld 
VnDooA  at  the  fiOntest  hint  that  e*er  his  home 
Had  known,  and  felt  the  power,  of  such  a  presence. 

HomiAinr. 

It  is  not  merely  the  light*hearted  and  frivolous  to  whom  the  subject 
of  Death,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  abhorrent  or  dbtressmg.  Some  men,— of 
melancholy  temperament,  and  habitually  contemplative  mood,  and  strong 
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fomh  ehanider  mlhal,— «MUK>t  prartQ  on  thMifelTM,  for  mmm  mdi- 
vidad  reton  or  oihor,  to  gum  on  the  remains  of  their  deperted  ones. 
SooM  eeanot  bear  that  the  name  of  the  departed  should  henceforth  be 
heard  bemde  their  hearth*  When  Cowper  lost  Mary  Unwin — he  coald, 
indeed,  and  did  |;aae  (in  stonnj  sorrow)  on  the  eorpse»  bat  her  name  he 
noold  name  again  no  more  for  erer. 

<«  In  the  dusk  of  A»  oTening,"  says  Hayley,  <<  he  attended  Mr.  Johnson 
to  sunrej  the  COTpse ;  and  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  he 
started  suddenly  away,  with  a  Tehement,  hot  unfinished  sentence  of 
passionate  sorrow. 

*^  He  spoke  of  her  no  more. 

^ .  •  .  .  From  the  moment  when  he  harried  away  from  the  inanimate 
obfeoi  of  his  filial  attachment,  he  appeared  to  have  no  memory  of  her 
baring  existsd,  for  he  never  asked  a  question  ooooeming  her  foneral,  nor 
ever  mentioned  her  name.** 

instances  of  this  kind  are  common,  and  are  their  own  interpreters. 
This  "  total  abstinence  "  princinle  or  practice  is  tersely  eipkined  in  Shak- 
speare,  when  Leonies  chedn  Paulina's  food  talk  about  the  dead  prince. 

Pr'ythee,  no  more ;  thou  knoVst 

He  dies  to  me  again  when  talk'd  of. 

Moore  deserUies  Lord  Byron  as  suffering  dreadfully  at  hearing  of  the 
^eath  of  his  daughter  Allegra.  Next  day  his  words  were  :  '*  It  is  God's 
win — Ih  m  mention  it  no  m<ne.''  And  ^^from  that  day,**  adds  his  bio- 
gnnher,  ^'he  would  never  ptonounce  her  name." 

Neither  in  this  chapter,  nor  in  any  other,  of  '*  Thaoatos  Athanatos :  A 
Medky,**  do  we  moralise,  dogmatise,  orpreach.  We  express  on  the 
wh^  neither  approval  nor  disapproval.  We  do  but  study  human  nature 
under  certain  mvessified  phases,  in  relation  to  the  great  change  which 
«waits  it.  Man  as  a  6amot  'adlvoroff,  a  Mortal  Immortal,  is  our  theme: 
we  study  Inm  as  herMards  himself  in  this  character,  but  leave  the  reader 
to  draw  Ins  own  conclusions.  This  much,  by  the  way, — ^lest  it  be  sup- 
posed we  sanction  by  silence,  or  by  silence  give  consent  to  any  par- 
Jticnlar  expression  of  thought  or  fooling,  of  whim  or  eccentricity,  of 
nerverseness  or  infirmity,  which  may  come  under  review.  The  sub* 
ject  at  Inrge  is  emphatically  suggestive  ;  but,  in  pulpit  phrase,  to  '<  im- 
prove" it,  m  formal  and  diaactic  fashion,  is  beyond  our  ways  and  meanf. 
Lord  Byron  is  no  pattern  text,  maybe,  for  a  pattern  homily  on  behaviour 
under  bereavement.  Nor  is  he  here  cited  in  any  such  capacity.  But  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  :  a  man's  bearing  under  bereavement, 
man's  demeanour  beneath  the  shadow  of  death,  is  an  interesting  study, 
jmd  a  suggestive.  Hence,  again,  we  refer  to  Horace  Walpde  (to  whom 
Ma  an  ethml  exemplar  the  same  exceptions  may  apply),  in  forther  illus- 
tration of  this  peculiarity.  He  thus  writes,  two  months  after  the  death 
of  his  fiither  Sir  Robert  (Lord  Orford),  to  his  Florentine  correspondent, 
Sir  Horace  Mann :  **  I  begged  your  brother  to  tell  you  what  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell  yon.  You  share  nearly  in  our  common  loss.  Don't 
expect  me  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  subject  After  the  melancholy  two 
months  that  I  have  passed,  and  in  my  situation,  you  will  not  wonder 
I  shun  a  conversation  which  could  not  be  bounded  by  a  letter — a  letter 
that  would  grow  into  a  panegyric^  or  %  piece  of  moral ;  improper  for  me 
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to  write,  and  «M  diftMsMfor  iislMih  t--«i  4i<«<&  tt  #^ 
to  U  kMtd  afby  ika§e  U  iomkmJ*  Our  psyekolagy,  righi  or  ^momg, 
would  dispoM  ufr  to  put  thU  aentiiseiit  to  Horace  Waipole'a  tredit  Miw—t^ 
againft  those  who  sweepn^y  pionoiiDce  bin  iDsoWeat  m  mtiitel  feetiag^ 
benkropt  in  heart,  if  baakmpt  heauiy  be  ealled  that  never  had  one,  nevvr 
knew  what  the  word  heart  meant,  or  how  it  ie  a  thing  that  ia  certani 
boeoma  will  beat  and  beat  until  it  break. 

Some^  to  quote  the  worde  of  the  late  ProfiBSsor  Wiko%  '^aeek  the 
world's  sympathy,  and  love  to  converse  about  the  loved  objects  kwt — pae* 
serve  and  exhibit  slight  relics,  pictures,  treasure  looks  anid  saytngSi  and 
frame  memorials.  Others,  again,  and  we  are  of  the  namber,  pnt  an  in* 
tardiction  on  all  soch  thin^  Nmmes  nwer  e$eape  our  Upi^  nor  otkert^ 
Up$  M  out  presenQC.  l^ieve  ie  at  least  an  outward  oblivion  passed  npea 
aL  We  would  not  have  a  portrait  of  one  we  have  lost ;  we  mdnlge  noi^ 
and  dare  not  think,  nay,  force  our  thoughts  into  other  ehannels  thaa  saaii 
as  lead  that  way,  till  tne  habit  of  silence  is  acquired  to  oonelvee^  and  to 
all  alK>ut  OS,  and  is  oontiaued  when  the  sensitiveness  has  snbsided." 

^'  I  know  not  why  it  was^"  says  Ik  Marvel,  in  one  of  his  Reveaiae^ 
where  he  is  told  of  Bella's  ilhiess  and  death,  <*  but  I  shuddered  at  the 
mention  of  her  name.  There  are  some  who  will  talk  at  table,  and  in  their 
gossip,  of  dead  friends ;  I  wonder  how  ihey  do  it  For  myself,  when  the 
grave  has  dosed  its  gateson  tfie  faeea  of  those  I  love,  however  busy  wj 
noumfiil  thought  may  be,  the  toogne  is  rilent.  I  cannot  name  their 
naases,  it  shocln  me  to  hear  them  named*  It  seems  like  tearing  open 
half-healed  wounds,  and  disturbing  with  hacsh  worldly  noise  the  sweat 
sleep  of  death." 

This  eensilaveness  may  seem  unaccooatable  to  natuzes  odterwise  eoe- 
alitntedy  to  iriiom  daily  diseourse  touching  the  departed  is  a  eafan  pleaaore^ 
perhaps  even  conrideved  a  pious  doty.  ^  We  have  no  need  of  names  and 
epitaphs^''  says  the  homely  priest  of  Eaaerdale,  to  Leonasd,  in  Woida*> 
wortvs  poem,  as  they  converse  together  in  the  qoiet  churchyard-^ 

We  talk  about -the  dead  by  our  firesides. 

A  paragraph  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  diary,  dated  three  days  after  the  death 
of  nis  wife,  contains  these  words :  "  We  speak  freely  of  her  whom  we  have 
lost,  and  mix  her  name  in  our  orcBnary  conversation.  This  is  the  rule  of 
nature.  AH  primitive  people  speak  of  their  dead,  and  I  think  rirtuously 
and  wisdy.  The  idea  of  blotting  the  names  of  diose  who  are  gone,  out 
of  the  langoage  and  funiliar  discourse  of  those  to  whom  t£ey  were 
dearest,  is  one  of  the  rules  of  ultra-civilisation,  which,  in  so  many  in- 
itanees,  stranrie  natural  feeling  by  way  of  avoiding  a  painful  sensation. 
The  Highlanders  speak  of  their  dead  children  as  freely  as  of  their  livine 
members'— how  poor  Colin  or  Robert  would  have  acted  in  such  or  su(£ 
a  situation.  It  is  a  generous  and  manly  tone  of  feeling ;  and  so  far  as  it 
may  be  adopted  wi^out  affectation  or  contradicting  the  general  habits  of 
society,  I  reckon  on  obsenring  it.'' 

With  this  pass^  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  one  that  occurs  in  the 
opening  page  of  Robert  Southe/s  Autobiography :  ^  There  are  certain 
savages  among  whom  the  name  of  a  deceased  person  is  never  mentioned; 
some  superstition  may  have  attached  to  this  custom,  bnt  that  the  feelmg 
in  whidi  it  originates  is  natural,  I  know  bodi  by  experience  and  observa- 
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loonld  not  bear  to  look  npoa 

That  mound  of  funeral  day, 
Where  one  sweet  Toice  is  ailenoe,— one 

■^Btfaeieal  brt^^tocaFf, 
Whoa  al  thgF  motlaL  1  Migii*  §•% 

But  never  thee. 

£•  Babbxtt  BsowMiHo:  7^  ^siSft  iSstani. 

Aswkht&Udngaboiit^fowitkgtnw  ol^liMde^  Tki%  eooM  m* 
gard  as  a  privilege  ol  utmoat  wortk ;  imile  othaio  apart  team  all  qnea- 
tkn  ef  vti%ar  teiTor,  or  pitifiil  nervooa  apprehenaionfl  of  a  meie  phyncal 
land — ahnak  firoaft  it  widi  eamait  and  i&teiiae  xaeeil. 

In  the  aoathamoui  notei,  recenily  for  the  fint  tuna  pohKahadi  to 
Wtsdaworth'a  weH-knovn  ''paBtoral''  of  the  Pet  Lamh,  tba  poet  deMnUi 
the  appeanoc^  ae  iha  lay  in  her  eeffin,  of  the  mother  of  Barbaia 
Ijawtliwaite  (a  name  fmwiliar  mom  to  all  lofers  of  that  poem,  and  to  all 
nadem  ef  De  (^nicejr's  CosArnkms),  and  saya:  *'I  mentieo  thie  to 
setiee  what  I  eanaot  hot  tiMik  a  aalirtary  eoatom  once  muvenal  in  theae 
"vales.  Ertwy  attendant  on  a  Inaeral  made  it  a  dnty  to  look  at  the  coiye 
io  the  eoffio  hefere  the  Kd  was  doted,  which  was  nefer  done  (nor  I 
hdiova  is  bow)  till  a  minote  or  two  hefoie  the  oorpee  was  raaoTed.'' 

Maay  a  mooiner,  on  the  other  hand,  has  found,  or  foaeied,  an  addition 
to  Ua  woe  in  the  too  vivid  aseociationa  for  ever  afterwards  connected 
ivith  this  forewell  speetade.  Fain  would  he  remeanher  the  deoarted  in  a 
form  the  foireet ;  his  latest  impressions  ho  would  haye  to  he  as  bright  and 
aoothn^  as  may  he :  hut  now  that  he  hAs  gaaed  too  intently  on  that  chiU 
aaea  of  poor  mortality,  he  is  to  be  haunted  henoeforth  with  its  shadowy 
aaid  perhaps  d]s%ured  presence,  which  he  cannot  exdumge  for  an  aspect 
radiant  widi  the  Hfe  that  once  waa,  with  the  hloo^  that  has  shared  the 
^'portioa  of  weeds  and  outworn  fsuses."  That  his  last  and  abiding 
ms  may  not  be  distressing,  therefore^  many  a  mourner  haa 
i  fooB  taking  a  last,  kst  k)ek  on  a  fooe  worth  all  the  rest  to 

Edflnmd  Buike  lamented  greatty  ihat  ever  he  went  to  see  hia  son  after 
death,  «<  as  the  dead  countenance  [writes  Dr.  Lawrence]  has  made  sush 
an  impression  on  his  imagination  that  he  cannot  retrace  in  his  memory 
the  features  and  air  of  his  living  Hichard.'* 

Falk  relates  that  when  Goethe  heard  of  his  having  looked  upon  Wie- 
land  in  death,  "  and  thereby  procured  myself  a  miserable  evening  and 
worse  night,  he  vehemently  reproved  me  for  it  Why,  said  he,  should 
I  suffer  the  delightful  impression  of  the  features  of  my  friend  to  be 
obliterated  by  the  sight  of  a  disfigured  mask  ?  I  carefully  avoided  seeing 
Schiller,  Herder,  or  the  Duchess  Amalia,  in  the  coffin.  I,  for  my  part, 
desire  to  retain  in  my  memory  a  picture  of  my  departed  friends  more  foil 
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of  fcnd  than  the  mwe  maik  can  fumbh  me."  Croetbe's  Enp;lish  bio- 
grapher remarks  that  this  subjection  of  the  instinct  of  curiositj  to  the 
^  dictates  of  reason'^  is  not  colmiess ;  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  syin« 
pathjy  hot  excess  of  sensibility)  that  Goethe  thus  acted :  his  delicate 
nerves  shrank  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  excitement:  that  which  to 
coarser  minds  would  have  been  a  stimulus,  to  him  was  a  disturbance. 

In  the  December  of  1825,  Thomas  Moore  arrived  in  Dublin  to  pay  a 
last  visit  to  his  img  father.  The  following  entry  occurs  in  his  Jounial 
<^  that  date :  ^^  Was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  their  strong  wish"  (alluding 
to  his  mother  and  sister)  **  that  I  should  not  ask  to  see  my  father,  as  he 
was  past  the  power  of  knowing  me,  and  it  would  only  shock  me  unne- 
cessarily. This  is  a  great  relief  as  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  the  sweet 
impression  he  left  upon  my  mind  when  I  saw  him  last  exchauffed  for  one 
wmeh  would  haunt  me,  I  know,  dreadfully  through  the  remainder  of  my 
life.  It  was  Bessy  [Mrs.  Moore]'8  last  wish  that  I  should  not  arrive  in 
time  to  see  him  aUve^  and  her  earnest  request  that  I  should  not  look  on 
him  afterwards.     She  knows  how  it  would  afiect  me." 

Lamartine,  in  his  Autolnogra^c  fragment,  has  a  passage  pertinent 
to  this  subject— descriptive  of  the  survivor's  feelings,  doubts,  vacillation8» 
in  the  chamber  of  death.  <<  You  take  a  few  hurried  or  fiedteiing  steps 
throuffh  the  room.  By  turns  you  approach  and  move  away  from  tlmt 
bed,  wnere  a  white  coverlet,  thrown  over  a  motionless  corpse,  half  displays 
and  half  conceals  the  outline  of  that  form  which  you  will  never  see  more 
upon  earth.  A  terrible  struggle  arises  in  your  breast.  The  adored 
oountenance  is  free  from  the  fold  of  the  winding-sheet ;  I  may  raise  the 
coverlet^ — I  may  gaze  on  it  for  the  last  time.  Shall  I  look  on  it  such  as 
death  has  left  it,  or  shall  I  press  a  kiss  on  that  forehead  through  the 
snowy  covering,  and  never  see  those  vanished  features  more,  save  in 
memoTf,  with  the  colours,  the  look,  and  the  expression,  which  diey  wore 
in  life?  Which  ministers.^ better  to  the  consolation  of  the  survivor  and 
the  veneration  of  the  departed  ?  Problem  incapaUe  of  solution !  I  feel 
but  too  well  how  differently  it  may  be  stated,  and  how  dififerently  it  may 
be  served."  He  adds,  however,  that,  in  hu  own  case,  *'  instinct  prevailed 
over  reason ;"  that  he  longed  to  gaze,  and  did  gaze ;  and  that  the  tender 
and  pious  remembrance  which  he  wished  to  impress  upon  his  mind  was 
not  altered  by  his  doing  so ;  for  the  memory  of  the  animated  and  livings 
features,  blending  in  his  thoughts  with  the  same  features  moonless, 
and,  as  it  were,  sculptured  in  marble  by  the  hand  of  death,  had  imparted  to 
the  bdoved  objects  something  of  the  fire  of  life  and  the  unchangeablenesa 
of  immortality.  It  was  not  Thanatos  alone  he  gazed  on:  there  was 
Aikanatoi  as  well,  to  consecrate  as  by  a  power  of  transfiguration,  to 
s(4aee  with  the  Hope  that 

Lights  her  torch  at  nature's  funeral  pile. 
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A  nSHBBMAITS  POXJETH  LETTEB  TO  HIS  CHUM  IN 

INDIA, 

With  what  pleature,  my  dear  Hany,  moit  you  baTs  read  the  HsMt 
damg  the  uumk  of  May.  I  yentore  to  bet  half  I  poneM,  howeyer,  that 
the  leading  article,  which  to  the  world  at  Urge  it  the  great  focus  oS  at- 
traetion,  was  neyer  looked  at  by  yoo  until  eyery  page  and  oohiaui  had 
beett  examined  to  see  if  there  was  any  letter  in  them  on  the  preset  ystaoa 
of  salmon.  It  is  really  some  little  comfort  to  ns  poor  fishermen  to  think 
that  people  in  general  are  beginning  to  disoorer  that  the  kings  of  our 
riyers  are  becommg  beantifblly  less  by  degrees.  I  fear,  if  the  prsesnt 
system  of  wholesale  slaaghter  is  continued,  the  entire  race  will  be  nearly 
eztenninated  beftnre  you  get  your  ticket  of  leave.  Cmrtainly,  under  thie 
jn^nt  system  of  treating  our  great  criminals,  it  is  much  better  to  be  a 
eonyiet  than  a  soldier  officer  in  India,  for  the  former  have  a  mudi  greater 
chance  of  semg  their  friends,  and  that,  too,  at  the  expense  of  goyeni- 
ment,  than  any  poor  deyil  senring  in  our  distant  colonies  can  oyer  hope 
to  do.  ^  Mais  reTenons  k  nos  montoos,"  and  hang  the  conyicts — whidi  I 
xeaUy  think  would  be  the  best  thing  you  could  do  with  nine-tenths  of 


The  ootcry  for  the  prseeryation  of  salmon  has  begun  to  tntersst  the 
minority  of  our  countrymen,  but  what  will  avail  the  daily  clamour  of  a 
fowy  or  the  derer  lettov  that  one  reads  now  and  then,  if  the  subject  is  not 
taken  up  by  those  who  haye  the  power  of  remodelling  the  laws  into  some 
shape  tnat  will  be  the  means  of  effectually  checking  the  present  destrue^ 
tion  P  All  the  writers,  now-a-days,  haye  taken  up,  meet  hotly,  the  pre- 
ssryation  of  the  fry  (as  we  fishermen  call  them),  but  few  touch,  in  ray 
bumble  o^nion,  sufficiently  on  the  real  eyil — the  wholesale  sUughter  of 
the  sahmm.  If  vou  annihilate  the  perents,  what  is  the  use  of  legislatmg 
for  the  preseryation  of  their  progeny  P  In  all  that  has  been  urged  by  the 
numerous  writen  I  am  sure  we  both  folly  agree,  but  I  think  they  naye 
begun  at  the  wrong  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  fry  are 
annually  destroyed  by  trout  fishermen  (which  seems  to  be  considered  a 
dreadfol  crime),  especially  by  schoolboys,  who  of  course  care  but  Kttle 
what  they  take  so  tnat  it  be  but  a  fish.  This  is  an  eyil  indubitably  to  be 
guarded  agunst  as  much  as  possible,  but  what  is  the  taking  of  a  few  by 
the  rod  to  the  rayages  made  at  nearly  all  the  mills,  where  generally  eyery 
device  is  practised  to  take  the  fry  on  their  passage  down  to  the  sea  P  Man 
is  not  ibeax  greatest  enemy  either.  I  consider  the  itxmi  is  the  deadliest 
antagonist  to  the  fry.  Ill  venture  to  say  that  a  doien  trout,  of  a  pound 
wei^t  each,  will  destroy  more  fry  in  a  season  than  the  best  fisherman  that 
ever  threw  a  fly.  There  is  no  dose  season  for  those  gentlemen.  The  pike, 
again,  is  another  of  their  natural  enemies,  but  they  do  not  do  one-tenth 
part  the  harm  that  the  trout  does,  although  they  get  much  more  of  the 
Uame,  for  they  reside  in  such  parts  of  the  rivers  as  are  but  little  fre- 
ouented  by  the  fry,  and  they  can,  therefore,  seldom  get  them,  except  on 
tneir  migratory  trips,  and  not  so  much  even  then  as  is  often  supposed,  for 
the  pke  never  takes  well  when  the  water  is  dirty,  which  is  of  course  the 
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case  daring  floods,  when  the  fry  generally  ran.  The  troat,  on  the  con* 
trary,  liye  on  the  fords  in  which  the  fry  are  bom,  and  fix>m  the  moment 
of  their  leaving  the  8p&wiuiH|^-hed  until  their  depariore  to  the  8ea»  malEe 
ihem  their  constant  food.  I  have  foand  as  maxiy  as  eight  tiny  fry  in  the 
stomach  of  a  trout  of  less  than  threenjaarters  of  a  pound  weight,  and  yet 
his  appetite  was  unsatiated,  or  he  would  surely  not  have  taken  my  fly.  I 
dioara,  therefore,  like  to  see  the  destruction  gH  trovit  OMOuraged  as  nr  as 
pessiMe^  in  all  oor  §altium  rwersy  but  a  rery  rigid  law  should  be  eirfbreed 
against  those  who  are  foond  with  fry  in  their  possesskm,  or  who,  when 
fishing  lor  troot,  take  salmon  in  the  dose  season.  Thai  any  fisheiman 
nay  hook  s  salmon  there  ean  be  no  doubt,  but  in  diat  case  no  gaff  diovild 
be  used  to  land  it,  and  it  should  be  retnrned  into  the  river  unharmed,  as 
hr  as  possible.  To  ensure  this,  a  proper  staff  should  be  em^hjtd  to 
goaid  all  rivers,  which  could  be  maiotamed  W  a  sum  heme  levied  on  all 
■almon-fishers,  whether  by  net,  weir,  or  rod.  Yon  will  hear  oie  same  atorj 
from  every  old  flsherman  of  fifty  or  sixty  years'  standing.  In  my  fisitfier^a 
time,  «nd  when  I  was  a  young  man,  there  was  no  close  season— at  least  it 
was  a«ver  heeded.  Every  one  fished,  and  there  were  then  a  himdred 
sahnon  for  one  that  there  is  now,  but  there  were  then  no  bag-nets  or 
ilake  weirs. 

This,  my  dear  Harry,  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  There  is  not  a  rock  along 
our  coast  where  salmon  are  ever  known  to  pass  that  a  bag-net  is  not 
placed  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the  beds  of  our  rivers  are  studded  with 
stake- weirs.  When  these^  and  the  innumenMe  drag-nets,  are  passed,  then 
•omes  the  formidable  weir  across  the  river,  with  its  snug  HtUe  temptmg 
boxes  for  them  to  lodge  in.  Many  fisheries  are  without  a  queen's  gap, 
and  even  if  there  is  one  it  is  generally  in  some  precipitous  part  of 
the  river  where  no  salmon  would  ever  think  of  attempting  to  stem 
Ae  raging  torrent  that  runs  there,  instead  of  bemg  in  the  centre  and  m 
tfie  easiest  place  for  a  fish  to  get  up.  The  seasons^  also,  for  opening  and 
dosing  the  different  rivers  require  great  alteration,  sufficient  regard  not 
having  been  paid  to  the  time  of  the  fish  m^prating,  which,  as  yon  know, 
Taries  in  almost  every  locality,  even  in  rivers  that  run  into  the  sea  within 
a  verv  short  distance  of  one  another.  These  are  the  points  to  consider, 
and  then  make  a  careful  revisal  of  the  laws  and  we  shall  soon  have  plen^ 
of  salmon,  not  only  for  sport,  but  what  interests  the  pubtic  much  mor^ 
tot  the  table^  and  tlmt  at  a  reasonable  price.  You  plaee  a  wooUen  net 
over  liifr  MtMfOffi  of  the  peach  to  protect  it  from  the  frosty  but  what  avails 
that  if  your  gardener  cuts  the  roots  f  Let  us  preserve  the  fry  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  but,  above  all,  spare  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
tgg—proteei  the  parent  Ji$h, 

How  little  I  thought  that  the  observations  I  made  in  my  last  letter  on 
Ae  Uesnngs  of  railways  and  steamers  would  so  soon  come  home  to  me  in 
foreo.  Fancy  my  now  holding  in  my  hand  your  critique  on  my  first  letter 
to  you,  which  I  received  by  yesterday's  maiL  I  think  that  you  have  been 
^adnmtAj  unjust  and  severe  in  your  reflections  on  the  errors  you  imagine 
you  have  discovered ;  but  my  vanity,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  judgment  ako^ 
on  fishing  matters  will  not  allow  me  to  admit  that  aH  you  urge  ag«iaet 
the  way  in  which  I  handled  my  fish  is  correct  It's  all  very  weU  to 
say  that  I  ought  never  to  have  idlowed  my  fish  to  have  lef^  the  rocky 
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itveaiii^  bat  I  lett  j^a,  yom  eonld  ai  madi  haffe  prefwited  Urn  doings  to 
at  jov-oan  flj,  anid  that,  I  gueaa^  ia  not  verj  tar.  Tlia  beat  hiiri«  ia 
ahmya  an  mt  bank,  and  ibe  hesi  bilHaid-playcr  an  tba  baoafa,  are  oM 
aayinga ;  and  a  i^aod  firiiennan,  witk  tha  ^picknaai  of  peraaptimi  that  yon 
kftve,  iHMild  donbtkm,  vUle  iepo«ng  an  bis  tciat,  an  imaginaiy  rod  io 
hand,  wkbna^monattheendof  H^  kill  the  wiokadaatfidi  that  arer  took 
»  flj  ia  n  tenth  part  of  the  tiai^  that  an j  mortal  coold  erer  hope  to  do  ia 
unlity,  wnah  lata  deaetibe  it  aatiafiiictonlj  on  pi^Mr,  whiefa  ia,  aa  I  ha^e 
beiore  told  TOO,  the  aMMt  difiaalt  taik  to  do  that  can  faH  to  the  kA  of  n 
fiahanaan,  let  htaa  be  erar  so  good  at  hia  waric.  I  require  aneonrage* 
ment,  therefore^  xmther  tlian  oenawre ;  ao^  fer  tfie  fbtura,  hare  the  kind- 
neas  not  ta  pall  aay  letters  to  pieaea  qnke  so  uDcaramonionsly,  or  the 
dianeaa  are  I  ahaU  take  a  sulk  on  me,  like  a  haaTy  aafanon,  and  then  the 
daoae  aaethar  big  Mow  wil  I  land  to  phase  jou. 

Whan  I  aant  jou  in  mj  last  letter  a  detail  of  ourottar  hunt,  I  did  not 
tlank  there  was  die  slightest  chanoe  of  mj  remaining  longer  on  tfaia  side 
ef  tha  water;  bat  young  G.  haa beoome  audi  an  antbusiaat,  that  I  baliera 
ha  would  ndwr  fish  aH  daj  lor  tadpolea  than  not  try  lor  something.  Hia 
taking  aueh  a  liking  to  the  sport  does  not  astonish  me  in  the  least,  lor 
he  baa  learnt  ao  quiekfy,  and  apptiea  ao  well  all  I  haye  told  him,  Aat 
he  may  be  yexy  soon  ranked  among  ikm  veaUv  good  fi^ermen  of  the 
day.  Of  eoutse  he  stiM  reqniras  practioa  in  kiuing  his  fish,  as,  if  left  ta 
bu  own  derioaa,  he  would  sometiflMa  take  half  an  hour  to  [^ay  a  sahaon 
that  ou^  to  be  brooig^  to  the  bag  in  fire  minutes,  and  again  will 
try  to  bnag  in  with  a  run  one  that  required  gentle  handling  and  araah 
patieoaew  AH  this,  howoTer,  will  soon  come  when  he  has  had  a  Kttia 
Bioaa  ezperieaee.  He  ia  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art;  tha 
vast  nnat  Mk>w  as  a  amtter  of  course.  His  enthusiasm  was  die  cause  of 
my  ceauiaing  longer  dian  I  intended,  as  he  persuaded  me  to  anke  a 
short  viait  with  him  to  my  oki  sprmg  quarters  of  last  year  to  try  tha 
^adcwafeer  i^^  To  say  tha  truth,  I  was  only  too  glad  of  the  ezcua^ 
ao  lorthwiih  agreed  to  aoeompany  him,  and  a  most  deUghtfnl  trip  we 
had.     We  crossed  Engbnd  and  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a  few  hours,  and 

were  anu^y  located  at belbre  our  grandfisthars  would  hare  asade  up 

their  minds  to  pack  their  portmanteaus  for  such  a  trip.  On  our  arriyai, 
wa  heard  yery  good  accounts  of  the  sport  since  the  commenoement  of  tha 
season,  and  oonuaon  report  aaid  that  there  still  remained  a  good  sup^ 
of  firfi  in  thb  (die  k>wer)  part  of  the  riirer,  as  there  had  been  no  yery 
great  floods  to  induce  the  fish  to  run  up  since  the  season  began.  I  had 
wrkten  and  engaged  Jim  S.,  theman  whoaooompanied  me  last  year,  aad 
Md  him  to  hare  k>ts  of  calHes  (AnaUei,  loach)  caught  for  ua,  and  alao 
aomesmallgudg«on,if  the  state  of  the  riirer  and  the  weather  admitted  of 
hia  obtaining  them ;  whid^  un£ortunat^,  it  did  not,  the^  haying  hadto 
that  part  <tf  the  world,  for  some  days  previous  to  his  receiving  my  Wtlsr, 
a  coU  aart  wind,  iriiich  had  sent  all  die  smaU  fry  into  the  deeps.  I  was 
Biost  anxious  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  g^ood  bait  in  case  the  salmon  ware  siak 
of  the  fify,  irfnch  was  nearly  certain  to  be  the  eaae,  as  they  hadjieaa 
dnashed  over  iaj  and  night  ahnoat  during  die  whole  seaaon ;  wo  shoaid 
not  then  be  bant  for  want  of  the  wheraw^faal  to  tempt  them.  What  a 
ptty  aae  cannot  get  minaowa  ia  Ireland  (at  least  I  have  never  seen  aay 
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ihere,  though  I  hare  been  told  that  they  ezitt  in  fome  localities)^  at  I 
think  thisre  if  no  bait  like  them  to  brinr  a  salmon  out  in  low,  clear  water* 
G.  did  not  kill  any  large  fish,  nor  had  he  any  difficult  encounters,  as  I 
adrised  him — not  being  at  all  inclined  to  spend  my  time  herding  him — 
to  try  such  streams  onfy  as  he  could  fully  command  from  ihe  bank,  and 
where  he  could  follow  his  fish  when  hooked.  These  open  waters  are  some 
of  the  best  streams  on  the  river.  I  preferred  wadmg  and  fishing  the 
more  difficult  watw,  as,  of  course,  it  nad  not  been  half  so  much  fished 
orer  as  the  easier  parts.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore — and  you  also, 
I  hope,  though  from  the  tenor  of  your  last  letter  you  seem  very  hard  to 
please — ^by  giving  vou  an  account  of  my  proceedings  only. 

The  first  day  a^r  my  arrival,  I  killed  six  fish  and  lost  two  others. 
There  must  have  been  something  wrong  in  the  air  during  the  early  part 
of  ihe  day,  for  they  would  not  stir  until  nearly  four  o^dock  in  the  after- 
noon. From  the  number  of  fine  fish  that  I  saw  throwing  themselves  in 
all  directions,  and  the  apparentiy  fine  order  that  the  river  was  in,  I  am 
certain,  had  they  been  in  good  taking  humour  all  day,  ihat  I  should  have 
had  such  a  day's  sport  as  would  have  been  worth  fijruring  in  BeVi  lAfe. 
I  think  that  I  ought  to  have  killed  one  of  the  two  fish  that  I  hooked  and 
lost,  but  he  rose  very  close  to  roe,  and  I  fancy  I  struck  a  littie  too  soon, 
as  be  had  not  turned  before  I  nused  my  hand  on  him.  The  best  fish  t 
had  was  a  fine  fellow  of  nineteen  pounds  and  a  half,  weiffhed  on  my 
return  home.  He  must  have  been  upwards  of  twenty  pounds  when  first 
landed  and  before  being  bled,  which  Jim  insisted  on  doing— -an  operation 
he  performed  by  cutting  the  gills  through  in  two  or  three  places.  It  is 
always  the  custom  here  to  bleed  the  fish  in  this  manner  as  soon  as  landed, 
as  tlM  old  fishermen  maintain  that  this  operation  preserves  the  curd  in 
tbem.  This  mav  be  true,  but  I  fancy  it  sometimes  makes  the  flesh  too 
dr^f  as  well  as  nrm ;  but  when  at  Rome,  I  of  course  do  as  the  Romans 
do.  Although  a  fine  sporting  fish,  he  did  not  give  me  much  trouble  to  kill, 
as  I  hooked  him  in  one  of  Vie  open  streams,  with  dead  water  at  the  tail 
of  it ;  consequently  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  run  him  down  and  drown  him 
as  soon  as  possible,  which  I  did  m  about  eight  minutes.  I  killed  another 
beautiful  fish  of  fifteen  pounds,  which  was  a  most  sporting  fellow,  and 
gave  me  a  very  merry  dance,  being  hooked,  with  an  artificial  minnow  of 
my  own  construction,  by  the  tail.  I  put  tlds  on,  as  they  had  refused  the 
natural  bait  the  last  three  times  I  had  fished  the  stream  down.  Being, 
however,  taken  in  the  same  spot  as  the  twenty  pounder,  he  could  not  get 
me  into  trouble,  though  I  never  came  across  any  fish  in  my  life  more 
inclined  to  do  so.  In  his  first  race,  he  scudded  along  the  top  of  the  water 
like  an  oyster-shell  on  a  duck  pond,  literally  making  a  series  of  ducks  and 
drakes.  Several  times  he  performed  this  curious  feat,  which  I  can  never 
remember  seeing  a  salmon  do  before,  and  which  greatly  amused  two  or 
three  of  the  best  fishermen  on  the  river,  who  came  to  see  the  fun;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  brought  him  to  mff  very  ouickly,  without  accident  or 
reverse  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  I  bdieve  I  could  have  stranded  him  on  the 
shingle,  but  did  not  like  running  any  risk  witii  so  good  a  fish.  The  other 
four  fish  were  all  small,  from  rix  to  nine  pounds,  and  gave  me  no  trouble 
whatever.  Two  of  them  I  stranded,  not  aUowing  Jim  to  gaff  ihem  at 
an.     I  did  not  kill  another  fish  worth  mention  until  tiie  fourth  or  fifUi 
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day,  whtn  I  |;ot  hoU  of  one  that  gmve  me  more  anxiety  than  any  6A  I 
erer  placed  m  my  life  (not  ezoeptbe  the  bi^  fellow  at  Portna),  at  I 
hooked  mm  in  perhape  aa  difficolt  a  pkoe  to  kill  a  fith  in  at  can  well  be 
imagined.  Bat  before  ^oa  ean  pottibly  picture  the  tceoe  to  yonrtelf,  I 
must  endeavour  to  explain  the  exact  position  I  wat  placed  in« 

One  <^  the  largest  mill-damt  on  the  Blackwater  crottet  it  jott  abo?e  die 
streamt  I  wat  fiiOiing,  which  are  among  the  yeiy  bett  on  the  rirer,  par^ 
ticolarly  that  which  runt  next  to  an  itland  about  two  hundred  yardt  below 
the  dam :  here  the  rirer  taket  a  very  peculiar  courte.  The  dam  neott* 
tarily  doet  not  crott  the  river  at  right  anglet,  contequently  the  cnrreni 
beneath  it  it  divided  into  three  dittinct  ttreamt,  that  forming  the 
northern  tide  of  the  itland  being  very  intignifioant.  The  ereatett  bmly  of 
water  runt  in  the  middle  course  of  the  inner,  or  southern  side,  of  the  itland» 
but  there  is  alto  a  very  heavy  ttream  dose  into  the  bank  on  the  quay  tide, 
as  it  it  called,  becaute  the  bank  hat  been  built  up  with  stonewoni  to  me- 
vent  inroadt  during  heavy  floodt.  In  the  centre  of  the  mam  run  (rf  the  nver 
between  these  ttreamt  there  it  a  long  triangular  bank  of  thingle  and  tmall 
rockt,  where,  when  it  it  in  good  fidiing  order,  there  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  water  ronninff.  I  could  not  possibly  fish 
this  part  of  the  liver  properiy  from  either  bank,  therefore  I  put  on  mr 
wading-boott  and  walked  round  the  head  of  the  ttream,  and  placed  mytett 
on  the  thaUow,  so  that  I  could  fish  one  side  of  the  island  stream,  and  the 
whole  of  the  quay  stream  as  I  walked  down.  The  river  was  in  such 
splendid  order  for  the  fly  that  I  determmed  to  try  it,  although  the  fish 
had  had  some  hundreds  thrown  and  drawn  over  them  since  the  last  fresh. 
I  put  on  a  veiT  fevourite  one  fer  that  river,  called  there  red-grey-and<- 
brown,  but  which  I  have  rechristened  tricolor.  It  is  thus  ti^ :  tintd 
alver,  tail,  mixed,  of  macaw  mallard,  goklen  pheatant  tippet,  first  tip 
yellow  dubbing.  The  body,  divided  into  three  joints,  first  blue  dubbing, 
then  grey  ditto,  with  grey  hackle  over  it,  then  fiery  brown,  with  hackle 
of  the  tame  colour ;  when  tied  large  for  early  spring  fishing  I  ^t  on  a 
shoulder  hackle  of  blue  jay  over  all ;  winr  rather  gaudy  mix^,  with  mal« 
lard  over  all ;  head  blue  worsted.  This  is  a  veiy  deadly  fly  in  heavy 
water  or  rough  streams,  particularly  in  the  eariiest  part  of  the  season.  I 
have  killed  well  with  it  on  almost  every  river  I  ever  tried  it. 

I  proceeded  on  the  most  upprowed  system,  a  step  for  every  throw,  or 
rather,  in  tint  inttance,  for  eveiy  other  tnrow,  at  I  first  fished  one  ttream, 
then  the  other,  making  an  alternate  throw  in  each,  and  I  did  not 
leave  a  ringle  inch  of  mwer  tide,  at  fer  at  I  could  cover,  that  I  did  not 
try,  but  i  ttirred  nothing  until  I  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
streamt,  which  it  about  teventy  or  eighty  yardt  below  where  I  commenced 
fishing ;  there  the  water  becomet  deep.  Jutt  at  I  arrived  at  thit  point, 
and  while  receiving  a  caution  firom  Jim  that  I  wat  getting  near  the  tops 
of  my  boots,  and  that  the  stream  became  suddenly  very  deep  there,  I 
hooked  a  fidi. 

My  friend,  Captain  EL,  a  good  fisherman,  who  had  come  down  that 
day  with  me,  hajppened  to  reach  the  quay  just  at  that  moment.  He  im- 
mediately got  himself  into  his  wading-boots,  and,  following  the  course 
that  I  had  fished  down,  toon  joined  me,  gaff  in  hand. 

^'  Where  it  the  execution  to  take  place?*'  he  taid. 
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I  indicfttad  where  I  thought  would  he  the  beet  plioe»  in  wUoh  he  faXLj 
agreed.  It  was  a  very  deep  eddy,  whieh  waa  formed  bj  the  joining  at 
the  two  atreama,  hut  which  oould  be  eaailjr  i^roached  from  the  (£ioe 
where  we  were  standing ;  it  looked  a  very  confaniettt  spot  to  gaff  a  fish 
in.  In  fact,  it  was  the  only  available  locality  possible  in  the  position  we 
then  occupied.  I  therefore  immediately  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade the  fish  to  head  up  to  it.  AllI  could  do,  however,  was  of  no  avail; 
the  obstinate  hmte  would  never  come  near  ns,  and  kept  heading  down, 
occasionally  running  me  out  seventy  or  eichty  yards  of  line,  penorming 
all  the  time  the  most  fantastical  twists  and  turns  imaginable.  Then  he 
would  quietiy  sail  up  a  bit^  but  would  never  return  to  the  spot  where  I 
had  hooked  him.  In  fisct,  I  oould  do  nothing  with  him.  I  hadfoond  mv 
master;  the  trutii  being,  that  I  had  nearly  enough  to  do  to  keep  mysen 
upon  my  legs.  It  appeared  that  elsewhere  en  tiie  river  ihete  was  but 
little  sport  going  on,  as  several  fishermen,  seeing  me  in  a  fix,  came  to  the 
quay  to  see  the  play  and  crack  tbur  jekes  at  my  expense,  which  tiiey  did 
■lost  freely.  I  was  badgered  like  a  hawk  in  a  rookery.  I  believe  some 
of  them  were  not  a  little  jealous  at  my  having  got  hold  of  a  good  fish 
when  they  could  stir  nolimig,  wUch  was  evidently  the  case,  or  they  would 
not  have  heen  idling  there.  I  conld  hear  sundry  little  salfies,  such  as— - 
^  You  have  got  hold  of  him,  I  ses^  oafptun."  ^  Don't  you  wirii  yon  roej 
get  him  ?"  ^'  Why  don't  you  bring  him  up  to  the  head  of  the  stream  ?* 
*<I>id  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  eatchug  a  tartar?^  All  this  did 
not  trouble  me  much,  but  it  determined  me  to  remain  there  until  mid- 
night, if  necessary,  and  either  kill  the  fish  or  get  drowned  in  the  attempt, 
which,  without  joking,  was  much  more  thatt  probable^  if  he  oenttnued 
to  follow  the  course  he  was  then  purfuing.  I  fimnd,  the  more  I  tried 
to  persuade  my  friend  to  come  up^  the  more  line  he  was  certain  to  take 
from  me,  by  frantically  running  down,  especially  if  I  bore  at  all  heavily 
aguust  him,  and  I  grud^  him  every  inch  tiiat  he  ran  off  the  re^,  as 
much  as  a  miser  wovdd  his  puise  to  a  highwayman.  At  last  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  tiy  and  cross  the  stream  between  me  and  the  island,  as  I 
oould  see  no  hope  of  Idlliag  the  fish  where  I  then  was,  end  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  a  chance  of  landing  him,  after  all  the  trouble  and 
vexation  he  had  given  me,  to  say  nothing  of  my  ametir  propre  being 
up  at  the  chaffing  that  was  still  going  on  on  the  quay  at  my  expense. 

When  I  told  H.  of  my  inientiens,  he  did  aM  he  oould  to  dissaade  me 
from  so  rash  an  attempt,  as  he  said  he  did  not  think  I  oould  possibly 
stand  against  such  a  stream.  Moreover,  my  hoots,  although  up  to  tfaie 
top  of  my  thighs,  were  not  high  enough,  as  die  foiee  of  the  current 
would  send  the  water  over  the  tops.  You  knew  e£  old  that  I  am  rather 
obstinate^  and  have^  also^  a  most  paitkular  aversion  to  losiog  a  good  fish; 
therefore,  without  further  parley,  thon^  I  oenfiMS  I  fidly  Mt  the  truth 
of  H.'sgxx)d  advice,  I  b^^  to  carry  my  reeoletion  into  eneot  The  cur- 
rent was  so  strong  that  I  could  scarcely  make  any  headway  ct  all,  parti-» 
cularly  asmy  locomotion  in  a  lateral  direction  was  not  a  Mttle  impeded  by 
the  stress  of  the  fish  against  me  in  a  contrary  way,  as  he  kspt  Dogging 
into  the  fuay  side,  being  at  the  time,  also^  some  eefenty  yards  domn  tlM 
stream  I  was  leaving.  When  I  had  gone  about  eight  ^pNb— e  quarter 
<^^  the  distance— to  perform  vrfuoh  most  have  oeoepied  at  least  ten 
minutes,  I  found  the  stones  rolling  from  under  my  fee^  the  water  being 
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wiAin  a  coo^  of  iadies  or  to  of  ike  tops  «£  my  boali»  I  now  vmU^ 
thoi^t  nothiag  could  have  preTenled  my  being  oanied  off  my  len  moi, 
had  such  m  caiMtn>i>lie  happened,  I  oaoaot  see  how  I  could  poidb^  htiW 
heat  Hkiwd  firom  being  drowned,  for  I  am  a  most  iodiftrent  swimBMr, 
and  witk  my  wading-boots  on  I  ebould  forthwith  haTe  dived  like  a 

farifikbai.    A  fiiesd  S[  mine,  who  was  qoarteied  al last  yeat^  was 

caoied  off  his  legs  while  wading  in  a  much  shallower  ford  of  the  river, 
and,  but  &r  the  loeky  chance  ^  a  shelving  sandrbank,  woold,  althoogh  a 
good  swimmeiv  ^▼o  inevitably  been  drowsed,  as  his  boots  got  filled  im- 
madiately,  and  held  him  down.  He  thoiifi;fat  himself  very  lucky  to  eseapa 
with  the  loss  of  half  his  rod,  which  broke  in  his  &11,  imd  abovt  twen^ 
yards  of  his  line.  They  say  that  there  are  always  three  men,  at  kasti 
drowned  in  the  Blaekwater  every  year,  as  the  foids  are  very  daqgerousL 
My  friends  always  told  me,  when  I  used  to  fish  oa  the  weir  near  the 

Imdge  in  the  town  of j  that  I  was  certain  to  be  oneof  the  feted  feeds 

fi:>r  the  fishes.  I  eso^ted,  however,  bat  rsalfy  thought  this  time  that  the 
ode  would  devour  me.  I  had  put  my  fi>ot  into  il^  £ir  above  the  knea; 
and  Gould  not  clearly  see  my  my  out  again.  I,  of  cousse,  aow  when 
it  was  too  late,  nerceived  that  it  was  impossiUe  to  cross  the  strean^ 
but  I  little  tbou«it  I  should  have  nearly  as  great  diffioul^  in  retraciag 
my  steps.  Suc^  nevertheless,  was  the  case.  The  difficulty  was  to 
turn  nnmd;  it  took  me  nearly  five  minutes  to  accomplish  that,  fior 
I  could  get  no  hold  for  my  feet,  as  the  stones  still  kept  rolling  firom 
under  than.  I  had  to  pot  the  butt  of  the  rod  down  to  the  bottooi 
to  enable  me  to  hold  on  by  it.  Had  it  not  been  fi>r  that  support^ 
precaziottB  as  it  was  under  the  cireumstaaoes,  nothing  could  have  saved 
me  from  being  carried  bodily  down  into  a  rush  of  water  that  would 
have  drowned  a  hippopotamus.  This  opoation,  I  concluded,  of  course^ 
must  have  lost  me  my  salmon,  but  these  wis  nothing  else  for  it. 
Fortunatelv,  however,  my  fish  reoMuned  stationary.  I  began  now  to 
think  mufiA  mote  about  myself  than  my  tormentor,  whieh  he  now  in 
verity  was;  the  lookers-on  also  thought  my  position  past  jokiag  at|  and 
gave  Bie  no  end  of  good  advice  how  to  proceed,  whi<£  of  oourse,  though 
wdl  intended,  was  qmte  useless,  as  I  couki  not  foUow  it.  Whaa  I  aot 
round,  which  I  had  tne  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  doing;  I  found  that 
Captain  H.,  having  had  quite  enough  of  it,  even  in  theslmlower  and  less 
rapid  part,  and  wiSi  the  gaff-handle  to  support  himself  with,  had  Mtamed 
to  the  bank,  seeing;  as  he  informed  ma  afterwards,  that  he  could  not  assist 
me  in  any  way,  having  enough  to  do  tojprevent  himself  from  being  carried 
off  his  legs.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  sam  back  again  in  my  old  nositioa, 
he  wished  me  j<^  of  my  bargain,  and,  as  Job's  eomfoctem  aae  penty  in 
tUs  wodd,  ganeit  as  his  opinion  that  I  should  notgetaway  befim  a^;ht^ 
and.  not  tibea,  unless  I  broke  away  from  the  fish. 

'' That  would  indeed  be  the  kst  resource  I  should  think  of;**  said  I  (as  I 
had  regained  nMroounge  when  I  fomd  tbste  was  a  chaacn  of  my  eseapiM 
drowniD^).  'U'll  kill  him  yet,  youll  see.  My  j^atisnee  is  not  edkauste^ 
thm^IconfiBSS  I  am  getting  a  little  tired;  font's  no  joke,  as  yon  found 
f  ourael^  stemming  this  t<»rent  I  wuh  you  had  not  bolted  in  such  a 
hurry.  Mod  I  would  hare  got  ^u  to  hoU  the  hmte  a  bit" 
.  I  never  felt  more  annoyed  m  my  life;  itwassuohandiwJauspisitiea, 
now  that  all  danger  was  over,  fior  an  old  fishsnaaa  to  be  pmasd  in. 
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Moieorer,  I  could  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  being  able  to  leave  it 
unless  I  followed  H.'s  adirice,  and  bad  a  smash  of  it ;  but  I  felt  my  credit 
at  stake,  and  still  hoped — ^I  confess  almost  agabst  hope — that  I  could 
persuade  the  fish  to  come  up,  and  if  so,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  make  » 
run  of  it,  and  tnr  to  .get  round  the  head  of  the  stream  where  I  first 
waded  in.  The  brute,  who  had  now  rested  himself  some  time,  began  to 
come  quietly  up  the  stream ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps,  if  I 
could  take  some  part  of  the  wmght  of  the  line  from  bearing  against  him— 
which,  of  course,  in  such  swift  water  it  did  with  great  force — that  he  might 
continue  his  course,  which  was  straight  for  the  place  I  had  hooked  him 
in,  though  he  was  evidently  in  no  great  hurry.  I  therefore  placed  the 
top  of  the  rod  about  two  feet  into  the  vrater;  in  foot,  nearly  touching  the 
bottom.  (Bather  a  dangerous  experiment,  was  it  not  ?)  The  water  thea 
had  but  little  reustance  against  the  line,  and  as  I  anticipated,  so  it  turned 
out,  my  friend  sailed  quietly  on.  ^th  what  pleasure  I  made  every 
turn  of  the  reel !  I  was  looking  forward  to  returning,  with  interest,  a 
little  of  the  cha£F  that  had  been  so  freely  lent  me.  I  tfiought  he  never 
would  have  come  up  far  enough,  for  he  would  move  but  a  yard  or  two  at 
a  time,  then  stop,  as  if  me£tating  on  some  new  way  of  trying  my  tackle 
and  patience.  He  was  evidently  not  over-anxious  to  return  to  his  old 
quarters,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  tender  morsel  that 
gave  him  so  much  trouble  to  get  rid  o£  However,  onward  he  came, 
never  once  heading  down  after  I  had  taken  the  stress  of  the  line  from  off 
hira.  When  he  had  arrived  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  place  where  I  had 
hooked  him,  he  stopped,  and  I  immediately  bolted  up  the  stream  as  hiud 
as  I  could.  I  had  scarcely  gone  twenty  yards  when  he  took  the  alarm, 
and  away  he  went  down  again,  and  I  had  to  return  to  my  prison.  Now 
the  lauming  on  the  shore  began  again,  but  really  I  was  not  astonished 
at  it.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  split  my  sides  if  I  had  seen  you  there  in 
my  place.  I  had  the  same  dow  operation  to  go  over  again,  but  this  time 
he  came  still  farther  up ;  so  away  I  started  once  more,  with  my  rod  over 
my  shoulder.  I  could  make  but  an  indifferent  burst  of  it,  as  the  stream 
was  so  strong,  and  I  was  nearly  beaten.  When  I  got  withb  a  few  yards  of 
the  head  of  the  stream,  he  headed  down  asain,  but  I  was  determined  I 
would  not  go  back  to  my  old  quarters,  so  I  stifi  pushed  on,  the  line  running 
out  like  mad.  Fortunately  I  landed  with  some  yards  sUU  on  the  reel,  aniKl 
the  dieers  of  all  those  who,  only  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been  so  highly 
ddighted  at  the  prospect  of  my  defeat.  One  old  fisherman  told  me  that 
be  bid  seen  many  a  salmon  hooked  ihere^  but  never  one  killed  when  the 
water  was  as  high  as  it  then  was. 

<<  Tou  shan't  say  that  again,"  said  I;  finr  I  now  pronounced  his  death- 
warrant  sealed,  and  asked  H.,  who  had  good-natm^y  waited  to  see  ihe 
end  of  the  battle,  to  get  down  below  the  quay  and  try  and  pff  him.  I 
now  began  to  pay  my  friend  off  in  earnest,  and  soon  bolted  hhn  from  his 
res^g^place  to  tumble  him  over  three  or  four  times  in  the  stream,  and 
then  g^uide  him  towards  the  stone  on  which  Captain  H.  stood,  who,  die 
moment  he  was  within  his  reach,  drew  the  gaff  across  bam,  and  out  he 
came.  He  was  a  beautiful  fish,  but  not  large — fourteen  pounds  and  a 
half.  I  was  very  sorry  that  G.  was  not  tiiere  to  have  seen  this  engage- 
ment, but  he  had  ffone  some  distance  down  the  river,  where,  unfortunately, 
like  most  of  his  fishing  brethren  that  day,  he  had  no  qport    I  was  so 
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exhausted  when  my  fish  was  landed  and  ihe  excitement  over,  that  I  eooUl 
scarcely  stand,  and  well  do 

I  remember  when  the  fight  was  done  and  I  was  dry. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word,  I  certainly  was,  and  sent  Jim  forthwith  for  some 
spring  water,  into  which  I  emptied  half  the  contents  of  my  flask.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  committed  a  great  excess  in  so  doing ;  my  little  bottle 
only  contains  one  gicus  of  cognac.  Jim's  pocket-pistol,  as  he  calls  it,  is 
of  rar  larger  bore,  and  he  takes  care  to  have  it  well  charged ;  but  I  never 
allow  him  to  fire  a  shot  without  first  offering  me  some,  which,  by-the-by, 
I  yery  seldom  take.  Had  I  not  put  this  restraint  upon  his  sporting  pro- 
pensities in  that  line,  he  would  fire  a  feu  dejoie  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
river-bank,  and  probably  see  half  a  dozen  siDmon  instead  of  one  whenever 
I  wanted  him  to  gaff  for  me.  Externally,  I  cannot  say  I  was  dry,  for 
the  day  was  very  sultry,  which  accounted  for  the  fish  not  rising  freely ; 
and  the  exertion  of  standing  for  nearly  an  hour  against  a  stream  that 
runs  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  with  a  sporting  fish  at  the  end  of  your 
line,  is  rather  strong  exercise.  I  killed  two  other  fish  in  the  same  place 
in  the  course  of  my  visit,  but  the  moment  they  stopped  and  gave  me  the 
slightest  chance,  I  ran  round  to  the  bead  of  the  stream  and  played  them 
from  the  quay.  Once  there,  I  did  not  care  what  direction  they  might 
choose  to  take,  or  how  iax  diey  ran  down,  as  I  could  follow  them  any- 
where. So  I  had  scarcely  any  trouble  in  killing  either  of  them.  They 
were,  indeed,  both  small  fish,  five  and  six  pounds  each.  The  river  also 
was  at  least  six  inches  lower  than  when  I  killed  my  first  fish  there. 

For  about  three  weeks  I  continued  to  have  fair  sport,  killing  thirty- 
two  fish,  including  peel,  of  which  1  killed  very  few.  After  that  came  some 
heavy  floods.  As  soon  as  the  river  was  nearly  in  fishing  order  after  one, 
down  came  the  rain  again,  of  course  causing  another.  This  continued 
for  ten  days,  during  which  time  we  never  wetted  a  line,  and  the  river  was 
then  nearly  over  its  banks.  I  now  saw  that  it  was  decidedly  useless  wait- 
ing any  longer,  as  it  must  be  five  or  six  days  at  least  before  the  wat^ 
oould  be  clear  enough  to  fish,  even  if  there  was  no  more  rain,  which  was 
most  likely  to  be  the  case.  Then  all  the  fish  would  have  run  farther  up 
the  river,  and  the  weirs  being  closed,  no  fresh  supply  oould  come  up, 
except  on  Saturday  night  and  during  Sunday ;  and  one  is  occasionally 
bilked  of  even  this  small  supply,  for  in  heavy  floods  the  men  at  the  weirs 
cannot  get  on  to  the  dam  to  lift  die  barriers  that  head  the  fish  down. 
G.,  to  my  astonishment,  did  not  seem  much  annoyed  at  leaving  this 
splendid  river,  but  said  he  would  not  let  me  return  home,  and  insisted  on 
my  going  back  with  him  to  again  try  the  stream  in  which  we  had  the 
otter  hunt.  I  was  rather  anxious  to  get  home,  and  at  first  refused,  but 
he  over-persuaded  me,  and  I  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  his  anxiety  to 
fish  that  river  again.     But  you  shall  hear  all  about  that  bientSt. 
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Whatsostsb  tends  to  make  us  better  aeqaaioted  with  the  ehaneter, 
manners,  and  customs,  as  also  with  the  modes  of  thinking  of  the  Chiness^ 
is  at  the  present  moment  particularly  welcome.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
we  may  have  to  g;o  to  war  with  a  nation  very  Htde  understood,  and  it 
woald  be  well  to  know  if  in  so  doing  we  are  warring  with  the  Chineae  as 
a  people,  or  with  the  Tartars  as  i^e  ruling  race.  It  has  been  juetly 
deemed  not  to  be  altogether  improbable  that  the  governing  powers  may 
insist  upon  the  seclusion  of  their  Chinese  subjects  simply  to  uphold  a  ruia 
which  is  based  upon  prejudice  and  ignorance.  Whetner  this  is  the  ease 
or  not,  it  is  certam  that  there  are  among  the  Chinese  themselves  persona 
of  different  education  and  principles,  and  Mr.  Fortune  is  very  anxious,  for 
example,  afiter  long  study  of  thb  exclusive  and  strange  portion  of  the  hu- 
mim  family,  to  insist  upon  no  estimate  of  the  Chinese  character  beings 
founded  upon  the  conduct  of  the  low  rabble  of  Canton.  This  is  so  far 
good,  and  we  turn  with  the  greater  hopes  of  gleamng  some  new  insight 
into  a  very  mysterious  matter  from  his  pages. 

The  author,  it  will  be  remembered,  travelled  in  China  some  fourteem 
years  ago  in  the  capacity  of  Botanical  Collector  to  the  Horticultural 
Society.  He  has  since  that  time  been  employed  by  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  in  procuring  supplies  of  tea -plants,  seeds,  implements,  and  greens- 
tea  makers  for  the  government  plantations  in  the  Himalayas.  In  the 
year  1852  he  was  deputed  a  second  time  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  collections  already  formed,  and  particularly  of  procuring  some  first-rate 
black-tea  makers  for  the  experimental  tea-farms  in  India.  During  his 
first  visit,  Mr.  Fortune's  investigations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast 
near  the  five  ports  at  whii^  Cbreig^ners  are  permitted  to  trade.  In  his 
second  bode  he  described  some  very  interesting  long  journeys  to  the  greea 
and  black-tea  countries ;  and  in  his  present  work  he  gives  us  a  minute 
account  of  the  extensive  districts  of  country  which  lie  between  the  coast-> 
line  and  the  points  formerly  reached. 

Leaving  Hong-Kong  on  the  14th  of  March,  1863,  in  the  Peninsula 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Ganget^  Mr.  Fortune  arrived  at  Shang- 
hae,  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  ports  at  which  foreigners  are  per^ 
mitted  to  trade,  af^r  a  run  of  four  days.  There  he  was  bospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Beale,  in  whose  garden  he  was  enabled  to  store  the 
ooUectioos  made  in  his  exeursioae  until  an  opportunity  presented  itself  o£ 
having  them  shipped  for  their  destination.  An  incident  occurred  here  at 
the  onset  which  was  not  a  little  characteristic  of  Chinese  character.  A 
smart  shock  of  earthquake  was  experienced  ;  it  did  some,  but  no  considef^ 
able  damage  to  the  town ;  but  it  was  reported  that  in  the  country  a  large 
tract  of  ground,  on  which  a  populous  village  stood,  had  sunk  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  spot  was  now  marked  by  a  large  pool  of  water.  The  residents 
at  Shanghae  made  up  a  party  to  go  and  see  the  phenomenon,  but  afW 
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eoimwmua  to  asoertam  the  wberaoboois  of  the  ealMbfombe^  tl^y 
I  told  a  &w  days  afterwardf,  with  the  greatest  eookiass^  ^*  that  it  waa 
quite  trae  mch  an  oocurrence  had  taken  ]^u9e»  bat  that  it  bad  happeaal 
about  two  hundred  vean  ago !" 

BobelHou  was  nte  at  this  epoch  in  variotis  proyinoes  of  the  ^  Flowery 
Land,"  and  when  the  news  oame  of  the  sueoesses  of  the  rdbels  at  Nanking 
and  Chinkiang,  the  alarm  amongst  all  classes  of  the  oommunity  at  Shan^ 
hae  was  Tory  great  It  is  remarkable^  howoTer,  that  throogbouty  whilst  the 
grreatest  atrocities  were  being  perpetrated  in  one  locality,  the  people  pur* 
sued  their  usnal  avocations  with  the  utmost  unoonoern  in  others  dose  by. 
This  is  a  ttait  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese  which  is  not  without  ita 
applicatioD  to  present  circumstances.  A  treaty  negotiated  at  Pekin  would 
be  little  regarded  by  the  Canton  rabble,  whilst  a  condign  punishnieni 
inflicted  on  the  yaiQ.glorious  Cantonese  woukl  be  utterly  disregarded  in 
other  portions  of  the  empire. 

.  Mr.  Fortune  does  everything  in  his  jpower  to  destroy  all  illusions  with 
respect  so  the  true  character  of  the  Clunese  rebellion.  He  allows  to  it  a 
very  slight  political  importance,  and  evidently  sneers  at  its  supposed 
Christianity.  The  rebels,  he  says,  were  known  as  the  Kwang-si  men,  as 
they  belonged  to  the  province  of  that  namoy  which  had  been  for  several 
jeace  in  a  state  of  great  disorder. 

In  Angost,  1851,  Hang-sew-tseuen,  subsequently  known  as  Tai-ping-waog. 
seised  Yun^-egan,  a  city  of  a  sub-prdeotore  in  the  east  of  the  province,  ma 
held  iJb  natii  April,  1852.  The  insurgent  force,  of  which  he  was  the  ohie^  ad- 
vaaong  ak>w^  at  first,  then  oommencwd  its  northem  march  by  moving  upon  the 
proTincu^  capital  Kwei-lin.  The  rebels  soon  left  this  city  behind  tnan,  and. 
liter  seiziog  and  abandomnff  various  places  in  the  south  of  Hoo-nan,  in  the 
middle  of  December  took  Yoachao,  a  city  on  the  river  Yang-tse-kiang.  Before 
file  end  of  the  month  they  had  crossed  this  river,  and  stormed  Wu-chanff,  the 
Capitol  of  Hu-peh ;  then  desceodiii^  the  stream,  they  captured  every  city  of  note 
on  or  near  its  banks,  both  in  £ian^*ei  md  Ngan-hwui,  until  they  arrived  at 
Hanking,  tiie  aacient  southern  capital,  in  Kiang^u,  which  they  stormed  in 
March,  1853. 

Like  the  genera£ty  of  their  countrymen,  the  insurgents  were  fM  to 
ibe  brim  with  the  idea  of  their  superiority  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  a  eireumstance  which  our  traveller  justly  remarks  augurs  ill  for 
oor  future  connexion,  shoukl  they  be  successful  in  upsetting  uie  present 
dynasty  and  establishing  one  of  their  own.  ^*  Listen,"  he  says,  ^  to  the 
naodesty  of  the  Northern  Prince :" 

'*The  Lord  of  China  is  the  lord  of  the  whole  worM;  he  is  the  second  son  qf 
God,  and  all  the  people  in  the  whole  world  must  obey  and  follow  him.  .  .  .  The 
true  Lord  is  not  merely  the  Lord  of  China;  he  is  not  only  our  lord,  but  he  is 
fow  lord  alio.** 

In  order  to  show  their  views  more  fully,  I  must  quote  from  another  extraordi- 
naiy  document  received  by  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  at  the  time :  "  But 
now  that  you  distant  English  have  not  deemed  myriads  of  miles  too  far  to  eome 
amd  aeino»ledge  our  soverm^ufy,  not  only  are  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  oor 
odestial  djrnasty  delighted  uid  gratified  wereby,  but  even  in  high  heaven  itself 
our  Celestial  father  and  Mder  Brother  will  also  admire  this  numifestatian  of 
your  fidelity  and  truth.'' 

Hr.  Fortune  does  not  even  think  that  the  numerous  interviews  of 
Eiigtiahj  Fxanchf  and  Amerioan  officials  and  commanders  with  the 
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leaders  of  the  insurgents  had  in  reality  the  slightest  influence  upon 
them.  **  While  the  Chinese,"  be  says,  *^  DAre  treated  the  western  officials 
with  a  certain  amount  of  studied  politeness,  they  have  not  failed,  on  all 
occasions,  to  assert  their  own  superiority,  and  to  demand  that  we  should 
acknowledge  their  uniyersal  supremacy.  It  therefore  appears  that  these 
yisits  ^m  officials  and  ships  of  war  oelonging  to  western  nations  have 
not  only  done  no  good,  but  have  had  a  tendency  to  foster  that  pride  and 
self-conceit  of  which  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  have  rather  more  tnan  their 
fiur  share." 

So  also,  in  respect  to  the  religfious  character  of  the  movement,  Mr. 
Fortune  says  there  were  many  persons  among  the  foreigpii  residents  is 
China — ana  he  confesses  himself  to  being  one  among  the  number — who 
viewed  it  with  considerable  doubt.  **  This,"  he  says,  "  is  not  the  age  of 
miracles,  and  certainly  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  account  for 
many  thousands  of  the  Chinese  beins^  all  at  once  converted  to  Christi* 
anity."  If,  he  further  argues,  the  official  statement  obtained  by  Mr.  Med- 
hurst,  the  Chinese  secretary  to  the  English  government  at  Hong-Kong, 
and  which  professes  to  represent  the  tenets  of  the  so-called  Chineser 
Christians,  is  correct,  we  must  conclude  their  Christianity  to  be  a  sham, 
and  their  leaders  fanatics  or  knaves.  And  so,  with  such  a  conceited, 
unenlightened,  and  superstitious  a  nation,  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Western  Prince  pretends  to  personate  our  Saviour,  *'  the 
Heavenly  Elder  Brother ;"  and  another  prince  is  represented  as  being  the 
Holy  Ghost,  '*the  Comforter,"  so  that  little  Christianity  can  emanate 
from  the  Chinese  movement  if  successful.  But  still  some  benefit  may 
accrue  from  it.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  they  appear  to  worship 
the  same  God  whom  we  worship,  that  they  print  and  distribute  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  they  keep  holy  one  day  in  seven,  and  that  their 
moral  co^e  is  strict  and  severe.  Any  change,  therefore,  from  Buddhism, 
Taouism,  and  the  apathy  with  which  the  Chinese  people  have  shrouded 
themselves  for  ages  past,  is  not  only  desirable  in  itself,  but  must  hdd  out 
some  promises  to  the  future. 

Leaving  Tai-ping-wang  to  fight  his  battles  in  the  province  of  Kiane- 
su  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Fortune  took  his  departure  from  Shanghae  m 
Ningpo,  and  on  his  arrival  at  that  port  he  started  immediately  for  the  tea 
districts  of  the  interior.  On  his  way  he  fell  in  with  a  host  of  pilgrims. , 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  party  of  Tai-ping-wang's  army,  but  his 
servants  and  the  boatmen  soon  set  him  right  on  diat  point,  by  informing 
him  that  the  multitudes  in  question  were  on  their  way  to  Ayuka's  temple, 
to  worship  and  bum  incense  at  its  shrines.  Mr.  Fortune  joined  the  gaiJj- 
dressed  crowd,  and  visited  the  temple  with  the  pilgrims.  He  was  so  ntr 
favoured  as  even  to  be  allowed  to  see  a  Shay-le,  or  relic  of  Buddha,  which 
was  kept  there. 

I  found  the  precious  relic  looked  up  in  a  bell-shaped  dome.  When  this  was 
opened  I  observed  a  small  pagoda  carved  in  wood,  and  evidently  very  ancient. 
It  was  about  ten  inches  or  a  loot  in  height,  and  four  inches  in  widtL  In  the 
centre  was  a  small  bell,  and  near  the  bottom  of  this  the  shay-le,  or  relic,  was 
said  to  be  phused.  "I  can  see  nothing  there,*'  said  I  to  my  guide.  *'Ph/' 
said  he,  you  must  set  it  between  you  and  the  Hght,  and  then  you  may  see  it :  it 
is  sometimes  very  orilliant,  but  only  to  those  who  believe.^'  ''I  am  afraid  it. 
will  not  shine  for  my  gratification  then,''  said  I ;  but  I  stood  in  the  position  my 
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guide  indicated.  It  might  be  imagination,  I  dare  saj  it  was,  bat  I  reallj 
thon^bt  I  saw  something  nnnsoal  in  the  thing,  as  if  some  brilliant  oolonrs  were 
playing  about  it. 

It  18  to  be  obsenred  that  Dr.  Medhurst,  who  has  also  since  yisited  and 
ezandned  the  relic,  could,  he  avers,  see  nothing.  liiCxinff  with  the  groups 
of  worshippers,  who  sat  pic-nioking  under  the  shade  of  the  yarious  trees 
and  temples  around,  Mr.  Fortune  was  in  many  instances  asked  to  partake 
of  their  homely  fare,  and  all,  he  says,  seemed  happy  and  contented,  even 
if  footsore,  which  was  especially  the  case  with  the  crippled  ladies.  Nor 
^d  he,  he  says,  obsenre  a  single  instance  of  drunkeuness,  or  any  disturb- 
ance whatsoever.  "  The  Chinese,  as  a  nation,"  he  adds,  ''  are  a  quiet  and 
sober  race ;  their  disturbances,  when  they  hare  them,  are  unusudly  noisy, 
but  they  rarely  come  to  blows,  and  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  country  districts,  and  rare  even  in  densely  populated  cities.  In  these 
respects  the  lower  orders  in  China  contrast  favourably  with  the  same 
classes  in  Europe,  or  even  in  India."  These  are  redeeming  points,  among 
many  others,  in  the  Chinese  character,  which  are  pleasant  to  dwell  upon. 
All  the  great  guns  of  Europe  and  America  would  ful  to  annihilate  the 
natural  conceit  and  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  character ;  but  a  very  little 
friendly  intercourse  and  intercommunication  would  bring  their  better 
feelings  into  play,  and  quickly  render  the  Chinese  as  sociable  as  the 
haughty  insulars  of  Albion,  the  *«  lick-all-the- world"  Yankee,  or  the 
most ''  civilised"  Franks.  We  all  have  the  same  faults  as  the  Chinese, 
only  they  are  rendered  a  little  less  offensive  by  intercourse  with  others. 

Mr.  Fortune  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  chief  temple  during  the  night. 
It  argues  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  permit  a  Hong- 
mon*jin,  or  foreigner,  to  sleep  thus  among  their  most  sacred  objects.  And 
how  was  the  scene  changed! 

The  busy  crowds  of  worshippers  were  gone,  the  sounds  of  bell  and  drum  had 
ceased,  and  ^  place  which  a  short  time  before  was  teeming  with  life  was  now 
aa  silent  as  the  grave.  The  huffe  idols — ^many  of  them  full  thirtv  feet  high- 
looked  more  solemn  in  the  twilight  than  thej  had  done  during  the  day.  The 
Mahirikljas,  or  four  great  kings  of  Devas,  looked  quite  fierce ;  Me-lie-Foh,  or 
the  merci/ul  one,  a  stout,  jovial-looking  personage,  always  laughing  and  in  good- 
humour,  seemed  now  to  grin  at  me ;  wnue  the  tnree  precious  !Budahas,  the  past, 
present,  and  future,  looked  far  more  solemn  and  imposing  than  they  usually  do 
by  day.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  (Kwan-ym),  with  her  cmld  in  her  arms,  and 
with  rocks,  douds,  and  ocean  scenery  in  the  background,  rudely  carved  in  wood 
and  gaudily  painted,  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  seem  to  frown.  What  a 
strange  representation  this  is,  rude  though  it  be !  Some  have  supposed  that  this 
image  Tepresents  the  Yii^  Mary  and  infant  Saviour,  and  argue  from  this  that 
Buoudsm  and  Christianity  have  oeen  mixed  up  in  the  formation  of  the  Budd- 
hist reli^ioD,  or  that  the  earlier  Buddhists  in  Tibet  and  India  have  had  some 
ali^t  ^munerinffs  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  traveller  and  missionary  M.  Huo 
iOt  believe,  ofSis  opinion.  At  first  sight  this  seems  a  very  plausible  theory, 
hut  in  the  opinion  of  some  good  Oriental  scholars  it  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  goddess  is  prayed  to  by  women  who  are  desirous  of  having  children,  and 
she  lK>lds  in  her  arms  a  child,  which  she  seems  in  the  act  of  presenting  to  them 
in  answer  to  their  petitions.  Chinese  ladies  have  curious  prejudices  on  this 
Bulgect :  they  imagine  that  by  leaving  their  shoes  in  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
they  are  the  morelikely  to  receive  an  answer  to  their  prayer.  Hence  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  whole  hei^  of  tiny  shoes  in  one  of  these  shrines.  In  former 
days  tiie  custom  of  throwing  an  old  shoe  after  a  person  for  luck  was  not  unusual 
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in  Seotbiidl,  and  maj  have  beeli  ititrodooed  from  tiiat  aaeieiit  cotmtry  to  Outii^ 

Mr.  Fortune  found  Ayuka's  temple  so  comfortable,  that  be  made  it  his 
beftd-^narters  whibt  he  carried  on  hie  exploratioiis  in  ^  neighbouring 
tea  diitrictay  returning  afterwards  thence  to  Ningpo,  on  his  way  to  th« 
old  city  of  Tse-kee.  This  latter  is  at  once  a  burge,  ancient,  and  weidtfay 
eity.  As  Mr.  Fortune  sauntered  thrmvh  its  streets  he  was  followed  by 
a  great  crowd,  bat  all,  he  says,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  good-bumovre^ 
and  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect.  This  was  not» 
however,  always  the  case,  and  on  many  occasions  our  traveller  had  to 
preserve  his  own  temper  and  g^ood-bumoor  in  a  way  that  presents  an  in- 
valuable lesson  to  other  travellers  in  new  countries.  It  is  curious,  in 
pemsinr  an  account  of  the  market-place  of  Tse-kee,  to  read  of  **  rosy- 
cheeked  countrymen."  Our  ideas  of  the  Chinese  are  of  a  sallow-oom* 
plezioned  race.  The  manner  in  which  frogs  are  dealt  with  ^ows  bow 
eastom  may  beget  indi&rence^  as  in  our  own  case  when  we  crimp  cod 
and  skin  eeis. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  I  found  a  most 
excellent  market.  For  fiillT  half  a  mile  this  street  was  literally  crowded  with 
articles  of  food.  Fish,  pork,  fowls,  ducks,  v^tables  of  many  kinds,  and  the 
fraits  of  the  season,  lined  its  sides.  Mushrooms  were  abundant,  and  excellent^ 
as  I  afterwards  proved  by  having  some  cooked.  Frogs  seemed  nrach  in  demand. 
The^  are  brought  to  market  in  tubs  and  baskets,  and  the  vendor  employs  him- 
self m  skinning  them  as  he  sits  making  sales.  He  is  extremely  expert  at  this 
part  of  his  busmess.  He  takes  up  the  frog  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  a  knife 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  chops  off  the  fore  part  of  its  head.  The  skin  is  thea 
drawn  bade  over  the  body  ana  down  to  the  feet,  which  are  chopped  off  and 
thrown  away.  The  poor  frog,  still  aHve,  but  headless,  skinless,  imd  without 
feet,  is  then  thrown  mto  anotoer  tub,  and  the  operation  b  repeated  on  the  rest 
in  the  same  way.  Every  now  and  then  the  artist  lays  down  his  knife,  and  takes 
up  his  scales  to  weigh  these  animals  for  his  customers  and  make  his  sales. 
Fff  erything  in  this  civilised  country,  whether  it  be  g(M  or  silver,  geese  or  fiogt, 
19  sokl  by  weight. 

Baw  tea-leaves — that  is,  just  as  they  had  been  plucked  from  the  boshes,  and 
unraanmfaotured — were  also  exposed  for  sale  in  this  market.  They  were  sold  at 
from  three  farthings  to  five  farthings  a  pound ;  and  as  it  takes  about  four  pounds 
of  raw  leaves  to  nuike  one  pound  of  tea,  it  follows  that  the  price  paid  was  at  the 
rate  of  threepence  to  fivepence  a  pound,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  expense 
of  manipulation.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  in  China,  who 
have  no  tea  farms  of  their  own,  can  buy  the  raw  leaves  in  the  market^  and 
manufacture  the  beven^  for  thonsdves  and  in  their  own  way. 

The  scenery  around  this  ancient  city  of  Tse-kee  is  described  as  being 
romantic  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  priests  were  as  kind,  nay, 
even  more  so  than  at  Ayuka,  and  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  hill-si<Mi 
were  chosen  for  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  A  practice  is^  it  appears,  occa- 
•ionaily  followed  similar  to  what  once  prevailed  among  the  Assyrians  of 
old,  and  which  still  does  so  among  the  Persians,  and  that  is  to  transport 
the  dead  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  in  China  only  to  the  place  of 
dieir  nativity. 

When  a  wealthy  diinese  dies  at  a  distanoe  from  his  home,  his  body  is  broogbt 
back  to  his  native  place  bv  his  rdattons,  in  order  that  he  may  sleep  with  his 
&tbers.  In  front  of  an  old  temple  near  Tse^ee  I  observed  a  number  of  coiuM 
Ijmf;  tmder  tiM  venuicbih,  and  on  i&qoiiy  found  that  th^  had  all  been  bn>i^^ 
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^  aod  kd  been  laid  down  ^ere  Tmtil  a  kdcT  spot  001^ 

iMnd  out  for  ibeir  final  resting-place.  Some  had  apparent^  lain  here  for  a  long 
fonod  of  time.  Under  the  same  verandah,  and  amongst  tsese  coffins^  a  eoloi^ 
of  gipsy  be^ars  had  taken  up  their  quarters,  which  to  me  had  a  canons  ^>- 
pearance.  ttoweyer,  these  people  seemed  to  have  no  supematund  fears  of  anjr 
kind,  and  were  on  such  friendly  terms  with  their  dead  companions,  that  the  topis 
of  the  huge  coffins  were  used  as  supports  for  their  mosquito  curtains.  **  What 
a  tnoreller's  story !  Beggars  with  mosquito  curtains — the  living  skepn^  with 
iihe  dead  V    Even  sp»  gentle  reader ;  we  are  now  in  China. 

The  hillj  districtfl  around  Tse-kee  were  particularly  rich  in  heatrtifal 
send  rare  insects,  and  as  Mr.  Fortune  nsed  to  carefully  coHect  them,  and 
eren  pay  boys  and  women  who  assisted  him  in  collecting,  his  sanity  was 
▼ery  much  doubted  by  many,  although  he  was  excus^  by  some  upon 
ibe  plea  of  their  being  used  as  medicine.  The  Chinese  are  apparently 
an  enainently  practical  people.  They  have  no  idea  of  such  abeUvciions 
and  generalisations  as  civilised  nations  group  under  the  head  of  **  dis* 
eoazwesy"  or  ologies.  At  all  events,  entomology  appeared  to  them  to  be 
a  peeuliariy  nnmeantng  and  trivial  pursuit. 

Very  appropriately,  there  dwelt  m  this  ancient  city  of  Tse-kee  a  col- 
lector of  antiquities.  Not  a  collector  of  ivory  balls  or  grotesque  and 
ugly  carvings  m  bamboo,  or  sandal  wood  or  soap  stone — things  which  take 
the  fancy  of  captains  of  ships  and  their  crews  of  jolly  tars  when  they  visit 
the  Celestial  Empire — but  of  really  valuable  works  of  art,  antique  speoi- 
meoa  of  china,  bron^s,  enamels,  and  articles  of  that  description.  Art, 
Mr.  Fortune  tells  us,  has  sadly  deteriorated  in  China.  The  exquisite  bits 
of  crackle  with  a  white  g^und,  with  figures  and  trees  in  black,  yellow, 
and  green,  are  now  lost  to  Chinese  art.  The  grotesque  figuring  on  the 
modem  porcelain  is  still  true,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  that  roarvdloos 
oolooring  which  is  observed  on  their  ancient  vases.  So  it  is  also  with  the 
enamels ;  no  good  specimens  have  been  made  lor  the  last  six  or  eight 
hwudred  years.  Among  the  curiosities,  Mr.  Fortune  notices  bottles  the 
same  as  those  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  which  have  so  much  puzzled 
antiquaries.  Mr.  Medhurst  has,  however,  satisfactorily  shown  that  they 
belong  to  the  li^ng  dynasty.  Still  more  curious  and  interesting  were 
certain  rare  and  ancient  porcelain  seals,  of  which  our  traveller  had  tlie 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  specimens,  and  winch  are  precisely  similar 
ta  some  ancient  Chinese  seals  which  have  been  found  of  late  years  in  ibe 
bogs  of  Ireland.  To  say  how  they  got  into  the  last-named  position,  Mr. 
Fortune  says,  ^*  we  should  probably  have  to  consult  a  book  of  history, 
written,  studied,  and  lost,  long  before  that  of  the  present  history  of 
Ireland.'' 

It  is  a  curious  and  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  Chinese,  and  highly 
illustetive  of  their  national  vanity  and  exdusiveness,  that  the  appreciation 
of  ancient  works  of  art  is  confined  to  those  of  their  own  country.  As  a 
general  ral^  they  do  not  appreciate  articles  of  foreign  art,  unless  such 
articles  are  useful  in  daily  me.  A  fine  picture,  a  bronze,  or  even  a  porce- 
lain vase  of  barbarian  origin,  might  be  accepted  as  a  present,  but  would 
rardy  be  bought  by  a  Chinese  coHector. 

The  hot  season  coming  on,  Mr.  Fortune  left  the  boat,  which  was  at 
once  his  home  and  mode  of  conveyance,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
oUL  fioddhisi  temple  o£  Tdn-tung,  sstuated  amongst  the  moontams  sone 
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twenty  miles  south-eMt  of  Ningpo,  and  in  the  micUt  of  an  extensiTa  i 
country.  From  this  place  as  a  central  point,  he  made  excursions  into 
the  country  aroand,  h^des  employing  the  people  to  collect  insects,  shells, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history  for  him.  He  thus  gained  intimacy 
with  their  domestic  habits,  and  here  is  a  Holbein  picture  of  Chinese  inte- 
rior life — it  is  in  two  compartments. 

The  fiarmers  in  China,  as  a  class,  are  highly  respectable,  but,  as  their  farms 
are  all  small,  they  are  probably  less  wealthy  than  our  farmers  in  England.  Each 
farm-house  is  a  little  colony,  consisting  of  some  three  generations,  namely,  the 
grandfather,  his  children,  and  his  chil£en's  children.  There  they  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  together;  all  who  are  able  work  on  the  farm,  and  if  more  labour 
13  required,  the  stranger  is  hired  to  assist  them.  They  live  well,  dress  plainly, 
and  are  industrious,  without  being  in  any  way  oppressed.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
happier  race  anywhere  than  the  Chinese  farmer  and  peasantry.  Being  well 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  having  always  made  it  a  point  to  treat 
the  people  well,  I  was  welcomed  wherever  I  went.  I  began  to  feel  quite  at 
home  in  the  farmers'  houses.  Here  the  female  members  of  the  family  have 
much  more  liberty  than  those  of  a  higher  rank.  They  have  small  feet  as  usual, 
but  they  are  not  so  confined  to  the  liouse,  or  prevented  from  looking  on  and 
speaking  to  strangers,  as  the  higher  classes  are.  If  a  stranger  enters  tne  court 
of  the  house  unexpectedly,  he  wfll  see  a  number  of  ladies,  both  old  and  young, 
sitting  in  the  verandah,  all  indostriously  employed  on  some  work — some  spin- 
ning, some  sewing  or  embroidering,  and  one  probably  engaged  in  culinary  opera- 
tions ;  and  if  the  stranger  be  an  unknown  foreigner,  the  whole  will  rise  hurriedly, 
and  disappear  like  a  covey  of  partridges,  overturning  wheels,  stools,  and  any- 
thing else  that  may  be  in  their  way.  This  was  a  frequent  scene  in  my  earlier 
visito,  but  it  gradually  wore  off  when  it  was  found  I  was  a  civilised  being  like 
themselves.  These  same  ladies  afterwards  would  often  ask  me  to  sit  down,  and 
even  set  a  chair  for  me,  and  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea  with  their  own  fair  hands ; 
and  while  I  drank  my  t«a,  they  would  go  on  with  their  work,  laughing  and 
chatting  as  freeljr  as  if  I  had  been  a  thousand  miles  away.  But  many  of  these 
Chinese  ladies,  with  all  their  coyness,  are  regular  termagants,  as  the  following 
curious  anecdote  will  show. 

Happening  one  day  at  this  time  to  be  in  a  bamboo  forest,  I  came  upon  two 
men  engaged  in  cutting  down  some  fine  bamboo-trees.  Just  as  I  came  up  with 
them,  a  fanner's  wife  made  her  appearance  from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  was 
apparently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  men,  it  appeared^  had  bought 
a  certain  number  of  the  trces,  which  at  the  time  of  sale  had  been  duly  marked. 
But  in  cutting,  instead  of  taking  those  they  had  bargained  for,  they  had  just 
cut  down  a  very  fine  one  which  was  not  for  sale.  The  old  htdy  was  so  excited 
that  she  either  did  not  see  me,  or  her  anger  made  her  disreganl  the  presence  of 
a  stranger.  She  commenced  first  in  low,  short  sentences  to  lunent  the  loss  of 
the  bamboo,  then,  louder  and  louder,  sentence  after  sentence  rolled  from  her 
tongue,  in  which  she  abused  without  mercv  the  unfortunate  men  for  their  con* 
duct.  At  last  she  seemed  to  have  worked  herself  up  to  a  frantic  state  of  ex- 
citement ;  she  threw  off  her  head-dress,  tore  her  hair,  and  screamed  so  loud  that 
she  might  have  been  heard  for  more  than  a  mile.  Her  passion  reached  the 
climax  at  last,  and  human  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  an  unearthly 
yell  and  a  sort  of  hysteric  gulp  she  tumbled  backward  on  the  ground,  threw  her 
little  feet  in  the  air,  gave  two  or  three  kicks,  and  all  was  still.  Up  to  this  point 
I  had  been  rather  amused  than  otherwise,  but  as  she  lay  perfecUy  still,  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  I  became  alarmed.  The  poor  men  had  been  standing  all 
this  time,  hanging  their  heads,  and  looking  as  sheepish  as  possible.  I  now 
looked  round  to  see  what  effect  this  state  of  things  had  on  them.  They  both 
shrugged  then:  shoulders,  laughed,  and  went  on  with  their  worL  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  I  came  back  to  the  spot  to  see  how  matters 
stood— she  was  still  lying  on  the  ground,  but  apparently  recovering.    I  raised 
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ber,  and  b^ged  her  to  sit  up,  which  she  did  with  a  meknchok  shake  of  the 
bead ;  but  she  either  coold  not  or  would  not  speaL  In  a  little  while.afterwards 
I  saw  her  rise  up  and  walk  slowly  and  quietly  home. 

These  Chinese  termagants  work  themselres  up  into  such  passions 
sometimes  for  very  slight  things,  and  their  imprecations  or  curses  are 
quite  fearful. 

Shortlj  after  Mr.  Fortune's  return  to  Shanghae,  the  Fokien  and  Can- 
ton  men  rose  in  the  town  and  hoisted  the  standard  of  the  new  Emperor 
Tai-ping-wang.  According  to  Mr.  Fortune's  version  of  the  matter,  a 
city  containing  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants — walled  and  fortified, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  for  an  attack — allowed  itself  to  be  taken 
b^  a  band  of  marauders  scarcely  numbering  500  men,  badly  armed,  un- 
disciplined, and  bent  on  plunder.  They  had  not  at  first  even  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Kwang-si  rebels.  Our  traveller  further  argues  that  the 
foreign  residents  in  Shanghae  were  much  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
things. 

The  sympathies  of  foreigners  generally  were  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
rebels  and  against  the  government  of  the  country.  It  was  no  secret  that  we, 
as  a  body,  mstead  of  opposing  an  attack  upon  the  city,  would  hail  it  with 

Pleasure,  and  wish  it  success,  although  we  would  otherwise  remain  neutral. 
)ivil  and  naval  officers,  missionaries,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  all— with  a 
few  honourable  exceptions — ^were  in  favour  of  the  debauched  band  of  robbers 
who  took  the  dty  of  Shanghae  on  the  7th  of  September.  The  unprejudiced 
observer  of  these  events  had  now  to  witness  a  most  extraordinary  and  anoma- 
lous proceeding,  namely,  that  of  our  men-of-war  gallantlv  puttmg  down  the 
hordes  of  pirates  which  were  infesting  the  coast,  whue  the  hmd  pirates,  such  as 
those  who  took  the  .city  of  Shanghae,  were  encouraged  and  applaud^.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  latter  spent  their  days  and  ni^ts  in  smoking  opium,  in 
drunkenness,  and  in  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  gave  out  they  were  followers 
of  Tai-ping-wang,  or,  as  he  was  called,  the  Christian  King ! 

For  more  than  a  year  did  this  band  of  marauders  hold  possession  of  the 
city  of  Shanghae,  abetted,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  foreign  residents. 
A  large  force  was  sent  against  them  by  the  government ;  but  as  they 
confined  themseUes  to  skirmishing,  the  result  was  simply  to  give  Dr. 
Lockhart,  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society,  frequent  opportunities  of 
practising  his  surgical  skill  on  the  maimed  Chinese.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Fortune's  denunciations  of  the  rebels,  one  party  seems  to  be  little 
better  than  the  other,  as  far  as  any  sense  of  justice  tempered  by  mercy  is 
concerned.  When  at  length,  by  the  interference  of  the  French,  who  did 
not  like  the  rebel  party  because  they  were  abetted  by  the  English, 
Shanghae  was  recovered  to  the  Imperialists,  what  was  the  result  ? 

"When  the  rebeb  evacuated  the  city,  the  brave  Imperialists  entered  it  and  im- 
mediatdy  set  it  on  fire  in  various  places.  The  evening  on  which  this  took 
place  was  perfectly  calm,  and  tiie  scene  must  have  been  one  of  the  grandest  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  painful  ever  beheld.  The  fire  was  first  seen 
running  along  the  ramparts  and  destrovin^  tent  after  tent — these  having  been 
occupi^  only  a  few  hours  before  by  the  insurgents.  Then  the  city  was  ob- 
served to  have  been  set  fire  to  in  several  places,  and,  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  houses  (they  are  built  chieflv  with  pine  and  bricks),  the  fire  spread  with 
fearful  rapidity.  The  whole  city,  aoout  three  miles  in  circumference,  appeared 
to  be  in  names — guilty  and  innocent  were  perishing  together,  thousands  were 
rendered  houseless  and  driven  from  their  homes,  and  where  to  go  they  knew  not. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  terror  and  confasion  the  Imperial  soldiers  were  plunder- 
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mg  wkati  had  bees  left  by  the  zebek,  wbidi  I  bdien  was  not  rtrj  imiab»  md 
bwitiog  down  the  vnfortimate,  in  order  to  cut  their  heads  off  aiMl  daim  the 
promised  reward.  Some  of  the  hitter,  as  a  k»t  resooroe,  hid  themselves  in 
coffins,  hoping  thus  to  escape  their  ruthless  pursuers.  Many  of  them  weie  dis- 
covered  and  slain,  and  then  the  soldiers  used  this  as  a  pretence  for  breaking 
open  the  coffins  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  get  the  money  or  eold  and  silver  oma- 
ments  which  are  often  deposited  with  the  bodies  after  death.  Of  all  that  band 
of  marauders  who  fled  from  Shangfaae  that  night,  but  few  remained  either  to 
ight  or  to  steal.  The  numerous  heads  which  were  afterwards  seen  on  pole% 
and  treesy  and  waUs,  the  fearful  stench  which  noisoned  the  air  for  may 
weeks  during  the  hot  weather  which  followed,  tola  a  uckening  tale  o£  crimo 
and  blood. 

The  Chinese  are  as  prone  to  cold-blooded  cmeltj  as  any  people  in  tlie 
world.  Daring  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  the  inhabitants  of  nondreds 
of  towns  and  villages  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  fire  and  sword — 
the  innocent  were  slain  with  the  guilty,  and  even  women  and  chtldrefi 
were  not  spared.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  transaction  was,  that  with 
all  these  horrors  attached  to  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  the  covntiy 
often  remained  quiet,  and  the  liusbandman  continued  to  cultivate  his  land 
within  even  a  mile  or  two  from  a  place  in  the  hands  of  the  reb^.  Thus 
it  is,  Mr.  Fortune  tells  us,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  disturbances, 
we  have  no  lack  of  tea,  sUk,  and  the  other  articles  which  form  the  bulk 
ef  our  exports. 

During  his  travels  in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  Mr.  Fortune  had  fire- 
quently  heard  of  some  celebrated  water&Us  near  a  place  called  ^  Snowj 
Valley  Temple,**  whieh  is  situated  amongst  the  mountains,  some  forty  or 
fifby  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  of  Ningpo.  His  way  to  the  hills 
lay  over  the  plain  of  Ningpo,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  small  towns, 
villages,  and  farm-houses,  and,  like  most  fertile  plains  in  China,  teems 
with  population.  The  description  of  thb  plain  is  indeed  well  worth 
quoting,  as  a  scene  commoti  enough  in  China,  yet  rare  elsewhere. 

As  our  boatmen  went  on  during  the  night,  we  found  ourselves  next  morning 
at  the  base  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  south-west,  and  in  the 
district  of  Fung-hwa.  On  one  of  these  hills  stands  a  pagoda^  named  Kon^- 
Jfkow-Ut,  which  is  visible  for  many  miles,  and  from  which  an  excellent  view  of 
the  low  oountiy  is  obtained.  Making  our  boats  fast  to  the  river-bank,  we 
stepped  on  shore  and  took  the  first  turning  which  led  to  the  hill  on  which  the 
pagoda  stands.  Whenwereached  the  summit  of  this  hill,  which  i^pearedte  be 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  were  rewarded  with  one  of  those 
flnlcMlid  views  which  are,  perhaps,  more  striking  in  the  fertile  districts  of  China 
tnan  in  any  other  country.  Beneath  us,  and  stretching  to  the  north  and  east- 
ward, was  the  level  plam  through  which  we  bad  passed  during  the  niffht.  The 
city  of  Ningpo  oocumed  its  centre,  and  it  seemea  bounded  on  all  sides,  except 
the  HorUi  and  east,  by  hills  and  mountains  varying  in  height  from  1000  to  9000 
feet — ^while  far  away  to  the  eastward  lay  the  ishmds  of  the  Chusan  arddpelagD, 
studded  about  in  tlie  China  Sea.  From  this  pagoda  one  can  count  six  or  seven 
e^rs,  each  of  which  marks  the  position  of  some  ancient  city  in  the  nhmi,  or 
Buddhist  monastery  on  the  hills.  Towns  and  viUages  were  visible  in  wnidiever 
ihrection  our  eyes  were  turned,  and  every  part  of  tne  extensive  plain  appeared 
to  he  under  cultivation.  Indeed,  industry  and  perseverance  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  ground  yield  food  for  sudi  a  mass  of 
human  beings.  If  the  population  of  the  country  really  amounts  to  more  tium 
three  hundred  miUions — and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  Una  aad 
takmg  into  oonsideration  that  a  vast  ectent  of  its  snrfooe  is  covered  w^  mouft- 
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tad  otkear  poitioto  of  ooltivated  land  would  ramnre  to  be  fertifo  indeed,  and  lo 
kkve  a  BBttDA  as  industrioaa  and  persereriiig  as  tbe  Chinese  to  make  the  ground 
productive. 

A  little  farther  on  oar  tniTelWeame  to  MioiherTallay.  <<  On  tha  road," 
he  sajB,  ^at  stated  distuices  apart,  were  covered  resting-pkces  for  tra* 
velkn^  wiiere  shelter  from  a  storm  c^  shade  firom  the  nooodaj  san  mighl 
be  had  hj  rieh  ix  hy  poor.  little  viUagee  and  fam-hooses  were  obeerved 
eluiteced  abo«l  in  Tarioos  direetions,  imd  the  htbourers  who  were  at  work 
m  Uie  fields  seemed  happy  and  unoppreseed.  Looking  upon  a  quiet  scene 
fike  this,  one  could  scarce^  beliere  that  a  civil  war  was  raging  in  tlia 
country  not  a  greater  distance  off  than  a  hundred  miles,  where  acts  of 
saTSge  cruelty  were  daily  perpetrated  which  made  one's  blood  run  cokL" 
£yen  the  mountains  of  the  Snowy  Valley  exhibited  the  same  pleasaat 
foeae  of  clusters  of  fiurm-houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  described  at 
pressing  the  foreigner,  with  th^  wonted  politeness  and  hospitality,  to 
anter  theb  bonscs  and  partake  of  the  only  beverage  they  had  to  o&r-^ 
tea.  These  are  eYtdendy  not  a  people  to  oe  kept  secluded  for  ever  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Canton,  whither  Mr.  Fortune  had  proceeded  to 
•ksp  hit  colleetioBa  mr  India,  that  gentleman  sailed  for  tbe  port  of  Foo- 
chow-foo.  A  large  export  trade  in  black  teas  is  now  carried  on  at  this 
latter  port ;  and  Uiis  is  one  good  result  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  rebel- 
Uon  in  China,  although,  our  author  adds,  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
BMntion  another.  The  river  was,  however,  swarming  with  pirates,  and 
Mr.  Fortune  was  glad  to  get  a  passage  on  board  the  American  steamer 
Confucius,  which  had  been  chartered  by  the  Chinese  government  to  con- 
vey troc^  and  money  for  Uie  Imperialists,  who  were  sorely  pressed  in 
Formosa.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  slightly  examining  that 
celebrated  island,  and  his  usual  good  luck  attended  him,  for,  although 
Ae  natives  have  a  bad  reputation,  he  says  that  he  was  everywhere,  both 
in  town  and  ooontry,  civilly,  and  even  kindly  received  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Fortune  says  of  the  island  generally : 

It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  government ;  not  with  a  view  to  annex- 
ttHon  or  ecrnqoest,  bat  to  der^p  its  resources,  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
eoal  for  oar  steamers.  Anew  day  is  beginning  to  dawn  in  the  £ast ;  Japan  and 
Gbina  will  soon  be  opened  to  unfettered  commerce ;  already  steamers  are  DMJdng 
their  appearance  (m  these  seas  and  rivers,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  shonla 
know  something  of  a  beautiful  island  known  to  be  rich  and  fertUe,  and  to  Yam 
abundant  supplies  of  coal  which  only  require  to  be  dog  out  of  the  earth. 

We  have  nad  a  whole  fleet  of  men-of-war— brigs  and  steamers  of  all  sizes — ^ia 
China  ever  since  the  termination  of  the  last  war,  and  yet  how  little  has  been 
done  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  an  island  like  this,  or,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan,  and  this  wis  only  a  year  a|;o,  of  any  part  to  the  eastward  of  Cnina  be- 
ircnd  the  32nd  degree  ot  north  latitude.  In  the  fruitless  search  made  after  the 
Bossiaa  fleet  in  1855,  the  knowledge  which  we  ought  to  have  acquired  long  ago, 
but  which  we  had  not,  might  have  done  as  good  sendee. 

On  his  return  to  8banghae,  our  traveller  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
way  back  to  the  tea-districts  in  the  interior  of  the  Chekiang  province. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  visited  the  town  of  Ning-Kang-jin,  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  thronging  to  a  fair  being  held  at  that  place. 
AflMog  liieBi  were  many  parties  ^gaily-dressed  ladies,  limping  along  on 
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their  small  feet,  each  one  hafing  a  long  staff  in  her  hand  to  steadj  her, 
and  to  help  her  along  the  mountain  road.  This  scene  induced  Mr.  For- 
tune  to  make  some  observations  on  the  barbarous  custom  of  deforming 
the  feet  of  Chinese  ladies,  and  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Lockhart  evidence  of 
the  serious  inconveniences  which  result  from  it. 

"  The  most  serious  inconvenience  to  which  women  with  small  feet  are  ex- 
posed," he  observes,  "  is  that  they  so  freMq[uentlv  fall  and  injure  themselves. 
During  the  past  year,  several  cases  of  this  kind  have  presented  themsdives. 
Among  them  was  one  of  an  old  woman,  seventy  years  of  age,  who  was  coming 
down  a  pair  of  stairs  and  fell,  breaking  both  her  legs ;  she  was  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous state  for  some  time,  on  account  of  threatened  mortification  of  one  leg, 
but  the  unfavourable  symptoms  passed  off,  and  finally  the  bones  of  both  legs 
united,  and  she  is  able  to  walk  again. 

"  Another  case  was  also  that  of  an  elderlv  woman,  who  was  superintending 
the  spring  cutting  of  bamboo  shoots  in  her  field,  when  she  fell  over  some  bam- 
boos, owmg  to  her  crippled  feet  slipping  among  the  roots ;  a  compound  fracture 
of  one  leg  was  the  consequence,  and  the  upper  fragment  of  the  bone  stuck  in 
the  ground ;  the  soft  parts  of  the  leg  were  so  much  injured,  that  amputation 
was  recommended,  but  ner  friends  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  she  soon  afterwards 
died  from  mortification  of  the  limb. 

In  the  evening  he  attended  a  theatrical  performance,  and  he  says,  '*  All 
made  way  for  uie  stranger,  and  endeavoured  to  place  me  in  the  best 
position  for  getting  a  view  of  the  stage.^ 

What  a  mass  of  human  beings  were  below  me !  The  place  seemed  faU  of 
heads,  and  one  mieht  suppose  that  the  bodies  were  bek>w,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  see  them,  so  denselv  were  they  packed  toother.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
stage  in  the  backgrouna  with  its  actors  dressed  m  the  gay-coloured  costumes  of 
a  former  age,  and  the  rude  and  noisy  band,  it  would  Iiave  reminded  me  more 
of  the  hustings  at  a  contested  election  in  England  than  anything  ebe.  But 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  was  nothini^  to  which  I  could  liken  it  out  ol  China. 

From  Ning*EUuig-jin,  Mr.  Fortune  proceeded  to  a  temple  celebrated 
for  its  cold  water.  On  his  way,  he  says,  he  observed  several  anglers 
busily  employed  with  rod  and  line — ^real  Izaak  Waltons  it  seemed — and 
although  they  did  not  appear  very  expert,  and  tlieir  tackle  was  rather 
clumsy,  yet  they  generally  succeeded  in  getting  their  baskets  well  filled. 
''  Altogether,"  he  says,  "  this  scene,  which  I  can  only  attempt  to  describe, 
was  a  charming  one — a  view  of  Chinese  country  life,  telling  plfunly  that 
the  Chinese,  however  strange  they  may  sometimes  appear,  are,  met  all, 
very  much  like  ourselves."  rassing  through  two  small  towns,  he  describes 
the  whole  population  as  turning  out  to  look  at  him.  Tet  he  says  he  was 
everywhere  treated  with  the  most  marked  politeness,  and  even  Kindness, 
by  the  inhabitants.  *'  Stop  a  little,  sit  down^  drink  tea,"  was  said  to  him 
1^  almost  every  one  whose  door  he  passed. 

Communication  was  kept  up  at  thb  time  between  Ningpo  and  Shanhgae 
by  means  of  the  Erin^  belonging  to  the  house  of  Jardine,  Matheson,  and 
Co.,  a  fast  steamer  well  manned  and  armed,  for  the  coasts  were  infested 
with  pirates.  On  the  occasion  of  our  traveller's  return  to  the  latter 
place,  he  found  several  piratical  lorchas  and  junks  blockading  the  passage 
between  the  mainland  and  Silver  Island,  and  seiang  every  vessel  tluit 
attempted  to  pass  in  or  out  of  the  river.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that,  m  the  instance  of  the  JShn,  discretion  was  deemed  to  be  the  wisest 
policy,  and  a  Chinaman's  jacket  was  hoisted  in  the  rigging,  signifying, 
although  not  in  Marryafs  code,  ''  Let  us  alone,  and  we  will  let  you." 
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IL  DON  OIOVANKI. 


How  faithfUly  and  well  Mr.  Lamley  has  perfonned  the  promise  of  hia 
programme^  let  ue  Dumerous  and  delig^hted  andiences  attest  who,  daring 
the  month  of  June,  have  crowded  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre— the  Queen 
and  her  Court  amongst  the  rest — to  witness  the  revival  of  Mozart's  chef 
if  oncore,  the  incomparable  **  Don  GiovannL** 

Operatic  annals  in  this  country  record  no  previous  instance  in  which 
the  management^  unable  to  give  the  public  enough  of  one  particular 
Opera,  has  created  extra  off-nights  for  its  representation ;  yet  this  has 
been  die  case  with  ^  II  Don  Giovanni,"  exactly  seventy  years  since  it  was 
fint  produced  at  Rrague,  for  the  inhabitants  of  which  musical  city  it  was 
especially  composed. 

All  phenomena  may,  by  dint  of  study,  be  accounted  for,  this  phe- 
nomenon included.  In  truth,  the  cause  of  the  success  of  <'ll  Don 
Giovanni"  required  no  study  at  all ;  the  reason  was  obvious.  Mr.  Lumley 
had  announced  his  intention  of  restoring  to  the  opera  the  many  delicious 
airs  winch  had  so  long  been  omitted ;  he  had  promised  to  fill  the  various 
parts  in  an  unequalled  manner ;  and  he  had  intimated  that  the  mtse  en 
sehie  should  correspond  with  the  increased  musical  attractions.  He  kept 
hia  word  in  each  particular,  and  the  result  has  been  an  overflowing  house 
on  every  occasion.  When  such  a  theatre  overflows  as  the  old  house  in 
the  Haymarket — ^where  the  "  Lyceum,**  for  example,  might  stand  in  a 
comer — the  measure  of  popular  enthusiasm  may  fairly  be  conceived. 

And  that  enthusiasm  was  in  all  respects  legitimate.  Veneration  for 
Mozart,  and  admiration  for  the  artists  who  so  nobly  interpreted  the 
genius  of  the  g^at  composer,  naturally  combined  to  produce  it. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  merits  of  Mozart's  original 
score — ^with  only  two  small  pages  allowed  for  general  comment — would 
be  almost  as  much  out  of  place  as  to  criticise  the  last  new  readings  of  one 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  at  the  expense  of  the  acting.  A  word  of  warm 
approval  will  suftce  for  saying  that  the  restorations  in  '^  II  Don  Giovanni" 
have  proved  in  the  highest  deeree  judicious.  They  have  added  that 
which  was  wanting  to  the  ensemble  of  the  opera,  and  popularised  melo- 
dies that  before  were  '*  caviare  to  the  genenJ,"  of  itself  a  boon  of  no 
slight  value  in  the  present  tiiirst  after  musical  knowledge.  Our  purpose, 
then,  is  to  speak  of  the  exertions  of  the  performers. 

If  the  restoration  of  stray  passages  which  help  towards  the  new  reading. 
of  a  great  woric  be  important,  how  much  more  important  the  new  aspect 
given  to  an  entire  character !  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must 
consider  the  Zerlina  of  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini.  We  could  with  ease 
recal  the  names  of  a  number  of  prime  donne  who  by  tiieir  fine  vocalisa- 
tion have  invested  the  part  of  Zerlina  with  an  especial  grace,  but  it  has 
been  by  vocalisation  alone.  It  was  reserved  for  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini 
to  diann  at  once  by  her  exquisite  voice  and  by  the  truthfulness  of  her 
dramatic  perceptions.  The  village  coquette,  as  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  (the 
author  of  the  libretto)  conceived  her,  nas  never  before — ^within  our  re- 
membnmce — been  portrayed  in  so  natural  and  original  a  manner*    The 
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little  air  of  authority  which  she  assumes  over  her  rustic  lover — the  timid, 
woudenng,  pleased  hut  awkward  consciousness  with  which  she  hears  the 
protestations  of  her  courtly  admirer — the  itreiohitiou  which  for  a  moment 
makes  her  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  her  heart — and  the  plead- 
ing, coaxing,  caressing  way  in  which  she  re-estahlishes  herself  in  Ma$eUo*t 
affections,  and  consoles  him  hy  her  bve  for  all  he  has  undergone  on  her 
account, — are  features  of  such  delicate  conception  and  true  impersonation 
that  their  union  is  perfectly  irresbtible.  How  sweetly  she  sings  the  aria 
of  *'  Batti,  hatti," — with  what  touching  tenderness  she  pours  forth  the 
"Vedrai  casino,"  words  are  wanting  to  exfoess.  Zerlina  is,  in  £act»  the 
crowning  triumph  of  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini's  representations — so  Car 
as  they  have  hitherto  gone.  Next  season,  we  doubt  not,  fresh  laureb 
will  deck  her  brow. 

Mademoiselle  Spezia,  advancing  nightly  in  public  estimation,  b  an 
admirable  representation  of  the  grief-stricken  Dona  Anna,  Her  lyrical 
and  dramatic  treatment  of  the  part  go  hand  in  hand.  Nothing  can  well 
he  finer  than  her  burst  of  despairing  sorrow  when,  mistakenly  supposing 
her  lover  Don  OUavio  to  be  the  murderer  of  her  father,  she  g^ves  utter- 
V^oe  to  die  newly-introduced  aria^  ^'Fuggi,  crudele,  fuggi,"  nor  the 
terrible  energy  which  she  throws  into  "  Or  sal  che  I'onore — a  Spanish 
daughter*s  cry  for  vengeance.  Great  musical  skill  and  striking  histrionic 
power  exhibit  themselves  also  in  Mademoiselle  Ortolani's  Doha  Elvira^ 
a  part  which  has  developed  unexpected  capabilities  in  this  accomplished 
anger. 

Of  Signer  Beneventano's  Don  Giovanni  there  cannot  he  two  opinions* 
It  is  unquestionably  the  character  in  which  he  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Confident,  insinuating,  mercurial,  reckless,  the  libertine 
Hidalgo,  free  from  all  vulgar  stain,  is  represented  to  the  life.  What 
seductive  grace  he  imparts  to  his  share  in  the  duet  with  Zerlina^  *'  L4 
ci  darem  la  mano" — what  jovial  magnificence  to  the  *'  Fin  ch'  ban  dal 
vino" — what  tenderness  to  the  "  Deb,  vieni;"  and  in  all  that  relates  to  his 
impending  doom,  the  dread  of  which  he  endeavours  to  hide  beneath  a 
brow  of  indifference,  what  finished  acting  he  displays ! 

Signer  Belletti's  Leporello  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  this  best  of  moderm 
Don  Giovanms.  His  comedy  is  quiet  but  real ;  his  vocalisation  without 
a  fftult.  Belletti  never  exposes  himself  to  the  chance  of  failune*  Not  for 
lack  of  impulse— he  has  enough  of  that  when  the  demand  for  it  arisen— 
but  because  he  invariably  prepares  himself  by  the  most  careful  and  con- 
scientious study.  There  is  no  musical  difficulty  approachable  by  bis 
voice  that  he  does  not  instantaneously  conquer. 

Signer  GiugUni  has  less  to  do  in  Don  Ottavio  than  in  any  other  part 
ih  which  he  has  appeared  this  season,  but  there  is  one  orta,  "  U  mk> 
tesoro,"  which,  as  given  by  him,  is  so  near  perfeoUon,  that  we  might  well 
be  content  if  it  was  his  only  contribution  to  the  attractions  of  t'le  piece. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the  beautiful  aria,  "  Delia  sua  pace,  one 
of  those  hitherto  omitted,  is  a  gem  which  Signer  Giuglini  has  set  after 
his  own  inimitable  fashion.  Signer  Corsi's  Masetto^  and  Signor  Vialetti's 
//  Commendatore^  are  in  the  highest  degree  effective. 

Once  more,  then,  we  congratulate  the  public  on  the  reproduotion  of 
*^  II  Don  Giovanni,"  and  ofter  our  sincerest  thanks  to  Mr.  Lumlej  &r 
the  ontiriiig  leal  with  which  he  labours  for  its  amusement* 
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Wkabihg  an  aspect  half  ferioiu^  half  oomie,  while  appealing  wholly 
to  the  best  feelings  of  man's  nature,  the  memorable  Ceremony  of  the  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon  was  repeated  at  DuDmow,  on  Thursday, 
the  25th  of  June,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  William  Harrison  Ainswoiruy 
whoy  for  the  second  time»  gave  the  Prise. 

Two  years  ago  the  Reyival  of  this  time-honoured  Custom  was  an  expe- 
riment. It  was  uncertain  in  what  spirit  the  attempt  to  restore  a  pageant 
and  a  practice  so  intimately  connected  with  the  closest  ties  of  ^mestic 
life  would  be  welcomed  by  the  class  for  whose  pleasure  and  advantage  it 
was  chiefly  intended ;  but  the  result  showed  that  the  love  of  a  good  old 
Custom,  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and  founded  on  a  thoroughly 
praiseworthy  principle,  was  far  from  being  extinct  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
rural  population  of  England. 

It  mighty  perhaps,  have  been  said  that  curiosity  to  witness  the  Revival 
of  the  Presentation,  afler  an  interval  of  a  century,  attracted  to  the  cere- 
mony  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  Dunmow  on  the  19th  of  July,  1855; 
but  that  supposition,  if  it  ever  were  entertained,  must  have  been  entirely 
£ssipated  by  the  facts  attendant  upon  the  repetition  of  Thursday  last 

It  was  not  the  concourse  of  people*-though  that  was  as  great  as  on 
the  first  occasion — it  was  not  the  gay  procession  with  its  bright  banners 
and  resounding  music,  its  out-of-door  sports  and  manly  amusements^ 
though  these  were  no  less  attractive  than  before — that  proved  how  com- 
pletely the  tradition  had,  once  more,  become  an  institution ;  but  it  was 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  Six  Couples,  of  various 
stations  in  life,  and  living  in  opposite  quarters  of  EngJanc^  who  pre- 
ferred their  respective  claims  to  The  Flitch,  although  the  announcement 
that  it  was  again  to  be  given  away  was  only  made  within  a  few  months 
of  the  proposed  period  of  presentation.  Timidity  and  doubt  had  evi- 
dently given  way  before  the  assurance  that  the  "  Custom"  was  honest 
and  true,  and  that  nothing  but  honour  could  be  reflected  on  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  avow  that  the  conjugal  vow  which  they  had  taken  at 
the  altar  had  been  adhered  to  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter. 

Of  the  six  pairs  of  Claimants,  the  number  finally  resolved  itself  into 
two,  owing  to  the  neglected  formality  of  registry  in  two  cases,  the  illness 
of  a  third  applicant,  and  the  *^  interesting  condition"  of  a  fourth*  The 
couples  who  remained  on  the  registry,  and  who  appeared  to  contest  the 
prize,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  resident  in  L<Nidon,  at  Barrow  Hill, 
near  the  Regent's  Park,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heard,  who  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crewe,  in  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  a  genUeman 
of  good  practice  as  a  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Heard  an  ofiBcer  of  police  in  the 
Staffordshire  constabulary :  the  former  has  been  married  upwards  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  the  latter  about  eighteen  months ;  both  were  "  strons^ 
as  a  tower  in  hope"  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  both  were  provided 
with  the  most  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  prove  their  several  claims. 

The  "  trial"  took  place  in  the  town-hall  of  Dunmow,  where  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  was  installed  as  President,  to  hear  the  cases  argued  by  the  counsel 
who  attended  to  support  and  oppose — the  latter,  however,  in  the  most 
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friendly  spirit — the  pretensions  of  the  candidates.  A  bevy  of  Bachelors 
and  Mudens,  in  whom  t^e  audience  fancied,  and  not  unreasonably,  that 
they  saw  a  strong  array  of  future  claimants,  sat  apart  from  the  spectators 
to  perform  the  onerous  functions  of  a  jury,  from  whose  decision  there  was 
no  appeal.  The  body  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  spectators,  and  the 
gallery  was  equally  thronged.  In  its  foremost  rows  were  many  who,  if 
the  scene  had  been  a  tournament  of  old,  were  dowered  with  the  beauty 
that  then  "rained  influence  aiid  adjudged  the  prize." 

After  a  brief  historical  reference  to  **  The  Custom,"  the  principle  of 
which  was  set  forth  in  its  true  light  by  the  President,  the  examination  of 
the  Candidates  took  place.  With  what  manly  simplicity  the  husbands 
stated  their  claims,  with  what  grace  the  wives  supported  their  pretensions, 
and  with  what  naivete  and  spirit  the  ladies  altogether — witnesses  as  well 
as  principals— defended  their  position  against  the  somewhat  searching 
examinations  and  cross-examinations  of  the  advocates,  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience,  expressed  in  the  loudest  plaudits,  most  unequivocally  de- 
clared. 

The  task  of  the  jury,  to  whom  the  President  left  the  award,  when  he 
had  carefully  and  clearly  summed  the  arguments  efe  part  et  cTautrej  was 
a  hard  one  for  them  to  decide,  the  claims  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heard  being  so  evenly  balanced.  There  was  not,  indeed, 
room  for  a  shadow  of  pre-eminence  on  either  side,  and  yet,  as  there  was 
only  one  Flitch  and — like  the  child  before  Solomon — it  could  not  be  divided, 
the  decision  must  of  necessity  benefit  one  party  alone.  It  was  given  in 
favour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hesurd,  the  President  deeply  regpretting  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  make  the  innovation  of  bestowing  a  Flitch  on  the 
losers,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  all  present,  had  equaUy  well  deserved  one. 
They  did  not,  however,  go  unrewarded,  a  small  piece  of  plate  being 
offered  and  accepted  instead— ^a  more  lasting  memorial,  i((  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, than  the  ponderous  Flitch,  which,  before  this,  has  no  doubt  been 
cut  up  into  rashers  and  distributed  far  and  wide  amongst  the  friends  of 
the  delighted  priie-holders. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  what  kind  of  a  Flitch  it  was 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heard  carried  away  with  them  into  Staffordshire. 
Here  is  the  official  description:  "Dunmow  Flitch,  1857.  fired  and 
fattened  upon  milk  and  barley-meal,  by  James  fiamard,  at  Wolsey's 
Farm,  near  Dunmow.  Cured  and  dried  by  William  Clavton,  of  Dunmow. 
Weight,  781b8." 

Aner  the  Ceremony  was  over,  a  very  merry  evening  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  the  good  people  of  Dunmow. 

We  have  one  word  to  say  in  conclusion,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  it.  There  is  no  fear  of  "  The  Custom"  again  falling  into 
desuetude,  for  it  was  announced  by  the  President,  in  his  introductory 
speech,  that  a  beneficent  lady,  whose  name  has  not  been  suffered  to 
transpire,  has  intimated  her  intention  of  bequeathing  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  expended  on  the  purchase  of  an  annual  Flitch  in  perpetuity  ! 
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BT  T.  P.  ORINSTSP. 

He  comes  to  tell  me  of  the  playert.— SHAUPBAms. 

VII. — John  Banhistxs. 

Oh  a  recent  gonnj  day,  whilst  threadiDg  our  way  through  the  intricate 
maxe  of  the  streets  of  London,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  shady  side  of 
<3rower-street,  Bedfbrd-souare,  so  long  the  home  of  honest  '<  Jack  Ban- 
niater/  as  the  world  fondly  called  him — indeed,  it  is  said  that  he  would 
not  hare  known  his  name  had  he  heen  called  John.  Though  one  of 
those  "harlotiy  players,"  as  Mrs.  Quickly  styles  them,  he  not  only  re- 
flected a  lustre  upon  the  gentle  craft,  but  an  honour  upon  society  in 
general.  Such  a  fiuniliar  presence  was  he  to  this  immediate  neighbour- 
Dood,  that  each  step  we  took  we  antidpated  meeting  the  still  himdsome 
form,  with  the  brilhant  eye  lighted  with  animation.  So  strong  was  this 
impresaon,  and  such  traces  did  Fancy  present  of  the  oft-greeted,  intelli- 
gent fi^e,  that  sufficient  was  seen — and  thought — ^to  induce  us  to  attempt 
the  present  portrait. 

It  was  at  Deptford — in  whose  dockyard  Peter,  sumamed  the  Great, 
once  worked  en  charpentier — that  John  Bannister  first  saw  the  light,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1760.  With  great  glee  and  characteristic  humour 
would  he^  in  Ins  latter  days,  relate  that  when  the  moment  of  his  birth 
was  approaching,  his  grandmother,  with  the  superstition  of  anility,  ran 
to  the  cupboard  for  a  silver  spoon,  wUch  she  placed  between  his  lips,  that 
he  imght  possess  the  popular  tide  to  good  fortune,  derived  from  beinr 
bom  with  ^  a  alver  spoon  in  his  mouth."  The  little  actor  thus  introduced 
upon  the  worid's  stage  found  his  future  way  pleasant  and  happy,  whether 
owinfi^  or  not  to  the  silvery  influence  of  the  opening  scene,  we  are  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  philosophy  to  say.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  to 
mark  the  progress  of  his  career,  let  us  introduce  his  father,  Charles  Ban- 
nister, the  friend  and  cherished  pupil  of  Foote.  Gifted  with  a  manly 
form,  an  ardent  mind,  and  an  uncommon  flow  of  wit,  he  was  in  high 
repute  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket,  an  especial  favourite  at  Rane- 
lagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  the  centre  of  the  gay  and  spirited 
clubs  of  the  day,  being  often  found  at  the  table  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Cariton  Houte.  He  was  one  of  the  untaught  class,  his  voice  uniting,  in 
extraordinary  perfection,  the  extremes  of  a  deep  bass  and  high-tonea  ial- 
aetta  The  commencement  of  the  present  century  found  Charles  Ban- 
nister retired  from  the  stage,  with  impaired  but  not  extinguished  powers. 
In  one  virtue^  throughout  his  career,  he  had  been  remarkably  deficient— 
this  WBM  prudence,  nis  gains  being  very  frequently  anticipated.  The 
kindness  of  his  son,  however,  procured  him  an  annual  benefit,  and  other- 
wise cheered  his  declining  days.  The  great  humorist  died  on  the  26th 
of  October,  1803,  at  the  age  of  rixty-thx^ 
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During  his  early  years,  John  Bannister  naturally  derived  from  his 
father  some  little  love  of  the  theatre,  some  taste  for  pleasure  and 
society ;  hut  afler  receiving  what  in  those  days  was  termed  a  good  educa- 
tion, the  stage  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  as  his  future 
calling.  In  his  earliest  days  he  possessed  much  taste  for  the  art  of 
painting,  and  would  sketch,  according  to  his  infantine  ability,  such  objects 
and  persons  as  were  offered  to  his  fancy  by  his  visits  to  the  theatre.  He 
next  attained  to  the  drawing  of  heads,  and  was  accustomed  to  exhibit 
these  productions  to  his  father,  who  encouraged  his  propensity  by  giving 
him  a  shilling.  It  is  related  that  whenever  the  younger  Bannister  was 
in  want  of  money,  he  would  retouch  one  of  his  old  dcawings,  knowing 
that  his  &ther^s  discrimination  was  not  the  most  acute.  One  eveninc^ 
being  in  want  of  a  small  sum,  he  effected  a  few  alterations  in  an  oU 
head,  and  carried  it,  in  hopes  of  the  usual  douceur,  to  his  father,  who 
was  at  the  theatre,  and  in  waiting  to  go  upon  the  stage.  The  younr 
artist  pointed  out  the  various  beauties,  but  no  gratuity  came ;  he  repeated 
his  observations,  still  without  effect,  until  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the 
point  by  soliciting  the  loan  of  a  shilling,  when  his  father  somewhat  angprily 
replied,  *'  Why,  d — me.  Jack,  you  are  just  like  an  ordinary  I  Come 
when  you  will  it^s  a  shilling  ahead.'' 

Rising  above  these  expedients,  our  young  artist  became  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  for  a  time  he  studied  underjDe  Loutherbourg, 
who  may  be  termed  the  father  of  English  scene-paintings  and  who  sleeps 
in  the  pleasant  churchyard  of  Chiswick,  in  close  companionship  with 
Hogarth,  the  fine  old  satirist,  who  painted  his  thoughts.  Perseverance 
mignt  have  made  Bannister  an  excellent  painter — and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  retained  a  predilection  for  the  art — but  he  had  paid  too  many  visits 
to  the  theatre  not  to  become  enamoured  of  its  attractions  ;  and  instead  of 
delineating  faces  at  the  Academy,  he  would  disturb  the  grave  pursuits  of 
his  fellow-students  by  his  ''  tragedy  tricks.**  He  aspired  to  dramatic  fao^ 
and  at  length  abandoned  the  pencil  and  the  studio  to  illustrate  life  upon 
the  stage.  Owinff  to  his  father^s  position  at  Drury  Liane,  Ae  younger 
Bannister  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  green-room  of  that  theatre,  wheie 
his  handsome  features  and  sparkling  eyes  attracted  much  notice,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  flattering  cognomen  of  Cupid.  In  his  boyish  days  he  had 
often  been  despatched  with  letters  and  messages  from  his  father  to  Gar- 
rick,  and  now — having  nearly  reached  his  eighteenth  year — ^he  presented 
himself  before  that  formidable  judge,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  anxious 
to  exchange  the  studies  he  then  pursued  for  those  of  the  stage.  The 
Roscius  at  this  time  had  retired  from  public  life,  but  he  viewed  the  younff 
applicant  with  eyes  of  hope  and  kindness,  and  with  great  pains  instructed 
him  in  four  characters  which  he  had  himself  successfully  performed. 

It  was  in  neither  of  those  characters,  however,  tlmt  the  pupil  thus 
favoured  first  ventured  before  the  footlights.  On  the  27th  of  August^ 
1778,  Charles  Bannister  took  a  benefit  at  the  Haymarket,  upon  which 
occasion  his  son  first  trod  the  boards,  as  Dick,  in  Murphy's  farce  of  "  The 
Apprentice,"  written  some  twenty  years  previously  to  ridicule  the  passkm 
then  growing  to  excess,  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  community  as- 
sembling in  what  were  then  known  as  spouting  dubs,  to  recite  parts  of 
dramatic  pieces.  Bannister  at  this  time  possessed  in  gmat  perfection  a 
talent  for  mimicry,  and  as  his  first  assumption  offered  scope  for  its  display, 
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Ytt  jirtitiatMca  wB  comtenaivM,  T01C6,  md  iMdiTOr  tif  mvuimI  vf  lis  odii* 
temporaries  wilh  fsHhful  similaritj.  The  entue  petVormmiiee  was  Teeeif«d 
irith  the  greetest  appfaiMe,  and  was  repeated  a  few  efeninga  sabaaqatntly 
en  Ihe  oceasioD  of  another  benefit 

•  Tlnree  mondis  after  this  first  ftttempt,  John  Bannister  fboad  himwlf  a 
memher  of  the  company  engaged  at  ururj  Lane,  upon  whose  faooooFsd 
boarda—fhoee  which  €rarrick  luid  so  often  trod — he  appeared  on  the  lltfi 
eC  Wofember,  1776,  as  Ze^kna,  in  ^  Mahomet,**  a  pla^  transkted  from 
▼dtaire  by  ^  Rev.  James  Miller.  This  was  one  of  the  parts  in  whidi 
he  had  been  instructed  by  Qarrick,  who  follow^  Urn  line  by  line  with 
adTTce  m  to  emphasis,  gestare,  and  action.  The  part  of  !P{dmra,  in  the 
play,  was  upon  that  occasion  represented  by  the  fa«autifbl  Mrs.  Robinson, 
subsequently  known  in  the  world  of  gallantry  by  ilbe  name  of 'BBrdlta. 

Kt.  Robinson  was  the  wife  of  a  careless,  profligate  young  man,  who 
left  her  with  her  fascinating  mental  and  personal  attmetions  to  the  gmn 
of  the  world.  Introduced  to  'Garrick  and  Sheridan,  she  was  encouraged 
to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  accordingly  appeared  at  Dray 
Lane  m  Juket,  in  which  character  her  portrait  was  painted  bj  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  "  Winter's  Tale  *  was  subsequently  commanded  by  their 
MajestieB,  in  which  she  played  PerdUa.  ^  By  jfove,  Mrs.  Robiasen,'* 
said  Gentleman  Smith,  who  pkyed  Leaniet  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
royal  ^isit,  **  you  win  make  a  conquest  of  the  Prinee,  for  to-night  yoo 
look  handsomer  tiian  efer.**  Gentleman  Smith  would  seem  to  bare  Men 
gffVed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  for  Mrs.  Robinson  in  the  course  of  the 
erening  receired  a  note  siened  ^  Floriael,''  and  in  an  eril  hour  met  her 
royal  admirer  at  Kew.  She  reveHed  for  a  time  in  splendour,  but  subse* 
quent  years  found  her  a  resident  in  St.  James's  Place,  a  perfect  martyr  to 
nieumatism.  She  was  conversant  with  French,  German,  and  Italian 
fitersture.  Sheridan  and  a  few  literary  friends  occasionally  visited  her, 
and  sought  to  cheer  her  lonely  hours;  but  she  severely  expated  the 
emnRB  of  her  youth. 

The  Spirit  bowed  her  bead  in  shame, 
Wlien  thinking  o'er  life's  altered  scene ; 

Plashes  of  purity  wliich  came 
To  tell  her  what  she  might  hare  been. 

The  inconstant  Florizel,  who  failed  in  most  of  his  promises,  sleeps  with  a 
train  of  kings  in  St.  George's  Hall ;  whilst  poor  Perdita  enjoys  her  rest 
in  the  humble  churchyard  of  Old  Windsor. 

Returning  to  John  Bannister,  we  nmy  record  that  Voltaire  supplied 
him  with  his  second  heroic  character,  that  of  DariUu^  m  "  Merope,**  and 
this  was  folbwed  by  SeUmy  in  **  Barbarossa."  On  the  occasion  of  his 
benefit  he  appeared  as  the  elegant,  dissipated  Hcd^  in  <<  Henry  the 
Fonrth,"  and  likewise  as  Shift,  in  Footers  farce  of  "  The  Minor."  This 
dosed  the  first  season  of  the  young  candidate,  who  had  obtained  much 
iqiprobation  in  these  few  assumptions,  but  ripened  dowly  into  potitiTS 
excellence.  Henderson  was  at  that  time  in  the  early  days  of  his  theatrical 
career,  and  the  space  which  he  occupied  was  not  to  be  brt>ken  in  upon  by 
any  new  performer,  unless  possessed  of  the  most  transcendent  talents. 
Upon  John  Bannister,  however,  who  was  yet  in  his  minority,  the  eye  of 
expectation  was  farouarably  fixed.     In  the  interval  between  his  first  and 
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leoofid  0e«ioii  he  scjoiimed  for  awhile  at  Birmiogham,  where  he  plajed 
w&fenl  characters  in  the  yaried  departments  of  his  new  art 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1 779— Bannister's  second  season  at  Drniy 
Lane — Sheridan  produced  **  The  Critic,**  the  most  successful  of  his  minor 
pieoesy  the  part  of  Wkiskerandos  being  sustained  by  our  young  actor, 
who  outlived  the  whole  of  the  original  representatives  of  tne  mSe  cha- 
noters  in  Sheridan's  pieces.  When  distributing  the  parts  in  '*  The  Critic," 
the  author  selected  for  the  mute  Lord  Burlmgh  an  actor  who,  until  then, 
had  only  aspired  to  the  pladng  of  a  chair  or  the  presentation  of  a  letter, 
yet  who^  in  this  display  of  histrionic  art,  fi^enerally  contrived  to  commit 
some  blunder.  Sheridum  was  remonstrated  with  on  his  choice  by  one  of 
ihe  performers,  who  pointed  out  the  exoessiye  dulness  of  the  actor,  and 
his  singular  aptitude  to  error,  however  simple  the  part  he  had  to  enact 
As  Sheridan  had  planned  the  character,  the  face  was  everything,  and  he 
replied  that  in  tiiis  particular  instance  he  would  defy  the  actor  to  do  wroDff. 
Still  his  friend  was  sceptical,  nor  were  his  doubts  removed  by  Sheridairs 
assuring  him  that  the  representative  of  Lord  Burleigh  would  only  have 
to  '<  look  wise,  shake  his  head,  and  hold  his  tongue ;"  and  he  so  nr  per- 
sisted as  to  wager  a  small  sum  with  the  author  that  some  blund^  would 
nevertheless  occur.  The  wager  was  accepted,  and  the  night  of  perform- 
ance came.  The  arbiter  of  hopes  and  fears  appeared  iniJl  the  '<  bearded 
majesty  "  of  the  age  of  Eliiabeth,  and,  flattered  by  the  preference  of  the 

dramatist,  had  carefully  conned  the  following  instructions :  ''  Mr. y 

as  Lord  Burleigh^  will  advance  from  the  prompter's  side ;  proceed  to 
ihe  front  of  the  stage;  &U  back  to  where  Mr.  G  stands  as  Sir 

Christopher  SaUon^  shake  his  head,  and  exit"  The  important  moaient 
came.  With  **  stately  step  and  slow  **  Lord  Burleigh  aavanced  in  front 
of  the  audience.  "  Capital !"  exclaimed  tiie  gratified  autiior.  Witii  equal 
correctness  he  retreated  to  the  side  of  Sir  Christopher^  widiout  literally 
**  fiUling  back,"  which  Sheridan  had  for  a  moment  doubted  might  be  the 
case.  ^'Good!  a  lucky  escape,  though,"  half  faltered  die  anxious  poet 
*'  Now  I  now  !**  he  continuea,  with  eager  delight  at  having  eot  so  wt  so 
well ;  but  what  was  his  horror,  when  his  unlucky  pupil,  instead  of  shaldiu^ 
his  own  blundering  head,  in  strict  but  unfortunate  interpretation  of  his 
orders,  took  that  of  Sir  Christopher  within  his  hands,  shook  it  long  and 
manfully,  and  then  walked  off  with  a  look  of  exultation  at  having  so 
exactiy  complied  widi  his  lesson. 

Jolm  Bannister  was  accustomed  to  remark  tiiat  his  Whisherandas 
laughed  his  tragedy  out  of  fashion.  He  did  not,  however,  at  once  fdr- 
sake  the  serious  goddess,  for  we  find  that  on  the  21st  of  April,  1780; 
he  played  Hamlet^  restoring  to  the  stage  the  play  in  its  original  form — 
many  scenes  and  circumstances  having  been  omitted  by  Garrick,  in- 
cluding the  funeral  of  Ophelia  and  the  rude  jocularity  of  the  (rrave- 
diggers.  Bannister  played  the  part  several  times,  with  the  warm  sanction 
of  the  public,  by  whom  Garrick's  alteration  was  never  again  required. 
We  are  not  about  to  analyse  the  play  of  '*  Hamlet,"  having  too  much 
love  for  our  gentie  readers;  besides,  too  many  goose^^uiUs  have  been 
already  sacrificed  in  the  display  of  critical  acumen  upon  that  production, 
to  possess  an  early  copy  of  which — ^the  play,  of  course,  we  mean— such 
sums  have  been  lavished.  We  are  tempted,  notwithstanding,  to  place  on 
record  a  couple  of  criticisms  on  the  acting  of  the  philosophic  prince, 
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duefy  from  their  brevi^,  whicfa  it  said  to  be  80  tlHed  to  the  fool  of  wit. 
The  Dublin  playgoers,  in  the  eoune  of  one  week  in  the  year  1784,  were 
gratified  with  no  less  than  four  HanUels — Henderson,  John  Kemble, 
Holman,  and  Pope — upon  whose  respective  performances  Uie  following 
fines  appeared  in  a  journal  in  that  city;  fumisning  one  of  the  shortest  as 
wdl  as  one  of  the  best  of  critiques : 

Pope  the  actor, 
Hdman  the  gentleman, 
KemUe  the  prince, 
Henderson  the  Hamlet. 

«  One  more,  and  thafs  the  last.**  Bannister  was  one  night  at  the  theatre, 
standing,  unobseryed,  near  a  small  coterie  of  soene-shif^ers^  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  various  performers  of  Hamlei.  One  admired 
Henderson,  another  Kemble,  and  each  commented  on  his  fovourite.  At 
last  one*of  them  said,  ''You  may  talk  of  Henderson  and  Kemble,  but 
Bannister's  Hamlet  for  me;  for  he  has  always  done  twenty  minutes 
sooner  than  anybody  else.'' 

At  the  doee  of  ms  second  season  at  Drury  Lane,  Bannister  accepted 
an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket,  then  under  the  control  of  the  younger 
Colman,  who,  in  his  ''  Random  Records,''  thus  speaks  of  the  young  actor : 
**  Hifl  abilities  at  this  time  were  in  the  bud,  and  his  line  undecided ;  so 
he  took,  for  the  convenience  of  the  theatre,  any  line,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, either  in  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce — no  trifling  proof  of  his 
Tersatility."  Continuing  his  progress  in  his  profession  and  in  public 
estimatioD,  Bannister  added  many  characters  to  nis  list,  including  uat  of 
a  husband,  first  played  by  him  on  the  26th  of  January,  1783,  bemg 
scroported  in  the  part  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harper — the  joint  performance 
bemg  sustamed  for  more  than  fifty  years  with  unwearied  attachment  and 


Miss  Harper  was  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Rundell,  the  eminent  jeweller, 
and  was  the  principal  smger  at  the  Haymarket,  possessing  a  voice  of  the 
first  quality.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  unaffectea  girl,  whilst  John  Ban- 
nister was  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  of  his  day.  Prior 
to  his  maniafle,  his  name  was  often  mentioned  as  a  reveller  in  scenes  of 
g^ety  and  frolic,  and  such  a  disposition,  aided  by  youth  and  inexperience, 
mi^t  have  led  to  unpropitious  results ;  but  the  intimacy  formed  with 
Miss  Btttper  gave  a  correct  and  defined  limitation  to  his  views,  and  drew 
forth  those  virtues  which  were  to  grace  his  character  and  ensure  his  hap- 
piness. Becoming  attached  to  her,  he  relinquished  on  her  account  an 
attendance  at  many  of  the  merry-makings  to  which  he  had  been  a 
welcome  visitor.  One  night  in  particular,  all  present  at  one  of  these 
gatherings  were  determined  on  seeine  the  moon  put  out  of  countenance 
by  the  rays  of  the  morning.  At  twelve  o'clock,  however,  John  Bannister 
rose  to  aepart,  and  the  most  pressing  entreaties  failed  to  detain  him. 
*^  Your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason  ?"  was  asked  by  the  company,  but 
asked  in  vam.  His  mther,  however,  explained  the  cause  in  an  i^pt 
quotation  from  *'  Macbeth,"  saying,  with  a  significant  glance — 
Harper  cries,  'tis  time,  'tis  time. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  Bannister^s  history  (1782-88)  that  tfie 
Kemble  and  the  Siddons  appeared  upon  the  scene^  which  had  a  material 
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•Act  upM  Ut  kagit:  iboop^ta.  On  Um  nirbt  q£  John  KenUe'tfifiMi 
appearance,  oar  newly-mamed  actor  saiP  that  hb  own  futore  pacfonnaaea 
of  Mamiei  was  extrmely  impiohab)e ;  but  in  the  afterpleoa  of  *^  High 
Life  batow  Staira"  he  played  XoiW  with  much  huinour  and  apurit 
Occaaionally,  however,  he  pecfornied  in  the  same  play  with  Ken^fala: 
Juba  to  his  Cato,  Cassio  to  his  Othello^  AUworth  to  bis  Sir  Giles.  Opep- 
reach,  Launcelot  Gohbo  to  his  Shylock^  &c.  The  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Jordan  at  Dniry  Lane,  in  17B6,  restored  Comedy  to  its  due  considera- 
tion at  that  house ;  and  to  the  tcaaaDendent  Dora,  John  Bannister  was 
for  many  years  a  great  aimliaary.  Anethar  circumstaoce  tended  to  lure 
him  into  the  embraces  of  the  sprightly  goddess*  The  younger  Colman 
completed  bis  studies  at  Aberdeen,  and  sought  fame  in  London  as  a 
dramatic  writer.  Bannister  and  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  aome 
years  previously  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Hay  market,  which  soon  ripened 
into  friendship.  The  intimacy  thus  formed  in  their  earliest,  continued  to 
their  latest  days.  Each  was  recommended  by  abundant  wit  and  talen^ 
and,  as  author  and  performer,  were  of  the  highest  importance  to  each 
other.  What  the  genius  of  the  one  designed,  the  otner  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly elective  in  the  illustration.  Colman  never  brought  out  a 
drama  at  any  theatre  where  his  friend  was  engaged,  without  studying 
his  rare  merit,  and  accommodating  a  character  to  his  range  of  talent 
The  Haymarket  was  their  head-quarters,  where  all  was  gaiety  before  the 
ourtain  and  all  vivacity  behind  it,  and  where  Bannister's  name  in  the 
playbill  was  said  to  half  fill  the  house.  Such,  seventy  years  ago,  was  the 
Hayaiarket  Theatre,  which  the  lively,  thoughtless,  but  incomparable 
£dwin  styled  the  "  little  snuggery  in  the  Hay-mow."  In  their  displays 
of  gaiety  and  mirth,  the  merry  sprites  practised  theic  pleasantry  to 
amuse  each  other,  and  many  a  heart-easing  laugh  would  they  raisa 
'^  I  have  often  thought,"  said  Bannister  in  his  days  ot  retirement^ 
^'  that  I  was  very  fortunate  in  naaking  one  of  this  pleasant,  professional, 
amicable  coterie.  I  think  there  was  as  little  mixture  of  envy,  jealousy, 
or  malevolence  prevailing  among  us,  as  ever  could  exist  amid,  so  many 
competitors  for  the  same  prize— the  applause  of  the  public.'* 

At  Drury  Lane,  Bannister  was  far  less  happy.  Here,  moreover,  he 
had  no  great  opportunity  of  distinguishinc;  himself.  King  was  in  pos- 
session of  many  of  the  characters  to  which  the  younger  performer  aspired; 
and  as  acting  manager,  he  was  rather  supposed  to  restrain  than  epcourage 
his  endeavours.  This  was  at  one  time  felt  so  acutely  by  Bannister,  italL 
he  had  serious  intentions  of  quitting  the  theatre,  but  was  persuaded  to  a 
course  of  patience  which  ultimately  led  to  a  prosperous  result.  At  the 
Haymarket,  during  the  summer  months,  he  received  every  encourage- 
ment from  his  friend  Colman,  who,  in  July,  1787,  gave  him  the  part  of 
Inkle,  upon  the  first  production  of  his  operatic  play  of  *<  Inkle  and 
Yarico,"  in  which  were  likewise  retained  the  services  or  Parsons,  Edwio, 
Baddeley,  Mrs.  Bannister,  and  Miss  George.  Previous  to  the  production 
of  this  piece,  it  was  read  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Mosely,  who  made  no 
observation  until  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  when  his  opinion  of  itt 
merits  was  requested.  '<  It  won't  do,"  said  the  doctor ;  <'  stuff,  nonsense.* 
This  observation  excited  the  surprise  of  Colman,  who  had  been  com- 
pttmaDfted  in  other  eiidei  where  the  piece  had  haen  read,  and  ha  ioq^iirad 
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Now  let  us  danoe  and  mng, 

Willie  all  Barbadoes' bells  shall  ling. 

It  woB?tdoy  tir — ther«  is  but  one  bdl  in  tiie  whole  isknd !" 

Coknan,  doling  the  next  smsoo  (Jdy,  l7S&)t  fitted  our  eomediMi  wkh 
great  exactness  in  the  part  of  ^V  David  Dundns  in  ''  Ways  andMeans*" 
a  cfaaiaeter  in  whioh  impatienoe  and  self-taffioienej  are  humorously 
Uended  with  extreme  goodness  of  heart,  gentiosity»  aod  faeliog;  Ban- 
nister's per£onnanea  of  Sir  David  was  perfection,  the  yeteran  Parsana 
baling  Vus  success  with  a  good^monrsd  observation,  '^  Well,  Jack,  ftm 
had  ^  up  thfee-£Durths  of  the  hulder  before,  but  you  are  now  at  the 
▼ery  top.* 

One  oi  Bannister's  favourite  diaracten  at  this  period  was  Smut,  in 
the  '^  Village  Lawyer,*  in  which  he  exhibited  the  richest  homoor  and 
most  animated  powers — Parsons  and  Edwin  eaercisiDg  their  talents  widi 
the  happiest  eflPset  in  Snarl  and  Skeepfoee.  This  fiiroe — ^whioh  was  then 
firrt  introduced  to  the  English  stage — ^is  known  to  most  of  the  theatesa 
of  Europe,  and  may  probably  be  considered  tha  most  ancieut  in  existenee. 
It  is  derived  ^m  a  French  pieee,  <'  L'Avoeat  Patelin,"  and  woald  sasaa 
to  have  been  written  about  1470,  having  been  printed  at  Paris  early  tn 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Upon  King  reliaquishing  the  management  of  Dmry,  the  post  of  hoiow 
was  assumed  by  John  Kemble,  and  to  Bannister  that  season  ( 1 788*W) 
was  ooa  o£  remarkable  activity.  He  now  first  attempted  the  representa- 
tion of  a  British  sailor,  his  earliest  character  being  Ben^  in  ^  Love  &r 
Love/'  the  cast  of  which  comprised  an  unusual  assemblage  of  dramatio 
talent.  Kemble,  Paraons,  Moody,  Dodd^  and  Bannister,  filled  the  prin- 
eipal  male  charactere ;  whilst  Miss  Pope,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  Miss  Fairsft 
graced  the  female  list.  The  part  of  JB^n  was  not  well  calculated  to 
display  the  powers  of  our  comedian,  having  been  written  before  the 
Britim  sailor  was  endeared  to  us  by  the  delineations  of  Smollett  and  so 
many  subsequent  writers.  Bejt  was  sketohed  by  Congreve  as  a  heii^aU 
rou^  coarse,  and  unmannered,  not  the  theatri^  tar  of  the  present  di^ 
so  unmindful  of  danger,  so  heroic  in  the  defence  of  injured  innooenoe. 
On  the  evening  of  Bannister's  first  playing  Ben,  his  late  Miajesty  Wil- 
liam IV.,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  behind  the  aeenes  when  the 
comedian  eame  from  his  room  dreasM  for  the  part  **  What!"  said  the 
fllnstrious  sailor,  observing  his  attire,  **  would  you  wear  that  coloured 
handkerchief  round  your  neck  ? — it  must  be  changed."  A  black  one  was 
procured,  and  the  good-natuied  prince  assisted  in  giving  the  handkeeohief 
the  chancterisUo  tie. 

Inobded  in  Bannister's  isange  of  characters  at  this  time  we  find  j^s^sotcr, 
IB  Cumberiand's  eomedy  of  the  <<  West  Indian  ;"  Xtssomia,  in  **  The 
Wonder,"  when  £LemUe  appeared  as  Don  FeUtc  ;  Sbucksione,  the  chief 
of  Sfaek^are's  clowns,  whioh  was  a  hasardous  adventure,  as  King,  during 
his  extended  career,  had  made  the  part  so  completely  his  own;  and  Dtak^ 
woody  in  Murphy's  comedy  of  "  Know  your  own  Mind." 

On  the  dOtk  of  April,  1789,  Bannister  recited  for  his  benefit  an  addiess 
wattaa  by  Cohnan,  entitled,  <' British  Loyakj;  or,  aS^oesMu fiiir  St 
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BmiFi^''  in  oommemoration  of  the  recovery  of  George  III.  froni  his 
alarming  illness.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  restoration,  the  sovereign^ 
with  characteristic  piety,  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  on  St  George's  Day,  to 
render  thanks  for  his  deliverance.  A  noble  procession  attended  him^  and 
a  brilliant  illumination  took  place  at  night  A  day  or  two  subsequentlyy 
his  Majes<T»  in  conversation  with  Sir  William  Beechey,  inquired  of  the 
worthy  kmght  if  he  witnessed  the  sight 

^'Idid,  sire,"  was  the  reply.  *<  And  from  where?"  asked  the  kmg. 
**  From  a  house  at  the  comer  of  St  Paul's-churchyard."  '^  I  wish  I  hira 
been  there  too,"  rejoined  the  monarch ;  *'  for  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
broad  scarlet-and-gold  shoulders  of  my  coachman." 

Colman's  next  effort  for  his  friend  Bannister  was  the  part  of  GcndSberty 
in  the  ^'  Battle  of  Hexham,"  a  piece  written  in  a  professed  Shakspearean 
vein.  Bannister's  character  bore  some  affinity  to  his  early  tragic  attempts; 
and  its  manly  integrity,  unshaken  spirit,  and  genuine  affection,  were  well 
suited  to  his  nature  and  talent 

In  November,  1789,  the  opera  of  the  "  Haunted  Tower''  was  brooght 
forward,  and  gave  to  the  town  a  better  style  of  music  than  had  of  late 
been  attempted.  In  this  piece  Banuister  played  Edward^  whose  honesfy, 
bluntness,  and  sincerity  in  love  were  portrayed  with  great  skill  and  ad- 
herence to  nature.  For  his  benefit  this  season  Bannister  played  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute^  in  '<  The  Rivals,"  a  character  which  he  retained, 
though  a  season  or  two  later  he  added  fighting  Bob  Acres,  in  the  same 
comedy,  to  his  list  of  performances. 

Among  the  characters  which  Bannister  acquired  by  the  departure  of 
King  from  Drui^  Lane  was  GraduSy  in  Mrs.  Cowley's  pleasant  comedy 
of ''  Who's  the  Dupe  ?"  which  ouk  comedian  completely  made  his  own. 
His  appearance  was  so  quaint  and  formal ;  his  manner  so  reste^ned  and 
badifnl ;  and  such  burlesque  coxcombry  did  he  throw  into  the  part,  that 
a  perfection  of  picture  was  presented.  *'No  Song  no  Supper" — ^first 
played  on  the  16th  of  April,  1790 — gave  Bannister  another  sailor  part, 
m  which  he  confirmed  and  increased  the  favourable  impression  he  had 
previously  created  in  that  branch  of  his  art.  This  musical  piece,  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Prince  Hoare,  was  supported  by  the  united  talents  of 
Midiael  Kelly,  t>inium,  Suett,  Bannister,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Signora  Storaoe, 
and  Miss  Romannni  (Mrs.  Bland).  For  his  benefit,  in  April,  1791, 
Bannister  played  Jerry  Sneaky  in  the  ^*  Mayor  of  Garratt" — his  termagant 
spouse  being  personated  by  Mrs.  JoMan.  On  the  ensuing  4th  of  June 
he  played  the  sailor  Robin  in  "  No  Song  no  Supper,"  whidi  was  the  last 
performance  ever  given  upon  the  boards  of  the  then  existing  Drury  Lane, 
which  had  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years, 
and  had  received  the  sentence  of  demolition.  Much  remt  was  awakened 
at  this  decision,  for  it  was  upon  the  stage  of  the  old  house  that  Garrick 
and  his  illustrious  compeers  concentrated  their  rays  of  talent,  and  there 
the  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  commenced  their  metropolitan  career.  It 
was  in  that  house^  moreover,  that  Johnson  thundered  out  his  giant 
applause,  whilst  Churchill  there  gathered  materials  for  his  celelmted 

Upon  the  fibal  closing  of  *'  poor  old  Drury,"  Bannister  resumed  his 
post  at  the  Haymarket,  one  of  ^he  earliest  novelties  at  which  house  was 
Cohnan's  ^  Surrender  of  Calais."     In  this  piece  our  comedian  played  La 
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Otrire^  a  mixtiire  of  hnTWj  and  afiectioD,  of  filkl  intj  and  pleatantry* 
Bannister  was  here  completely  at  home,  sometimef  tonduDg  the  heart 
with  exquisite  sensibility,  at  others  proToking  irrenstible  merriment. 
George  III.  onee  commanded  this  play,  in  which  Parsons  personated  a 
carpenter,  ^  whom  a  gaUows  has  to  be  erected  for  the  execution  of  the 
eaptiTCS.  IHus  character  has  to  remark,  "  So,  the  King  is  coming ;  an 
the  Xine  like  not  my  scaffold,  I  am  no  tme  man.**  On  die  night  of 
the  royiJ  yisit,  the  fayourite  comedian  went  fiirther.  Adrancmg  near  to 
the  monarch's  box,  he  said,  ^'  An  the  King  were  here,  and  did  not  admire 
my  aeaffold,  I  wonld  say,  I'd  be  hanged  but  he  has  no  taste."  The 
audience  were  at  first  astonished ;  but  Parsons,  with  his  firimace  and  the 
horiaontal  protrusion  of  his  leg,  produced  a  roar  of  lau^ter  and  merri- 
ment^ the  sovereign  bein|^  the  foremost  to  applaud  and  the  last  to  desist 
About  this  time  Bannister  acquired  three  popular  characters,  in  which 
Edwin  had  been  eminently  sucf^ssful,  but  which  his  death  left  open  to 
competition.  These  were  iazarillo  (<*  Spanish  Barber  "),  Lingo  {^*  Agree- 
aUe  Surprise  "),  and  Peeping  Tom,  in  the  farce  of  that  name.  The  two 
latter  he  played  at  the  Hay  market,  on  the  5  th  of  September,  1792,  for 
the  fSurewell  benefit  of  Mrs.  Bannister,  who  had  so  long  charmed  the 
pubBc  with  the  sweetness  of  her  yoice,  and  now  quitted  the  scene  to 
perform  more  assiduously  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  The  following  were 
her  parting  words : 

Foil  sixteen  summen  now  have  roll'd  away 
Since  on  these  boards  I  made  my  first  essay. 
Here  first  your  favour  I  aspir'd  to  court. 
Met  my  fiwt  wish — and  kept  it — ^your  support. 
Trembung  I  came ;  by  nartial  favour  cheerd. 
My  doubt  dispers'd,  ana  I  no  longer  fear'd : 
Approved  by  you,  I  thought  my  trials  past — 
But  my  severest  trial  comes  at  last ! 
Farewell,  my  best  protectors,  patrons,  friends ! 
To-night  my  labour  in  your  service  ends. 
And,  oh!  if  faintly  now  the  voice  reveals 
Those  strugdiing  movements  which  the  bosom  feeb, 
Let  the  big  orop  that  glistens  in  my  eyes 
Express  that  sense  the  faltering  tongue  denies. 
As  oft,  retir'd,  unruffled,  and  serene, 
I  ponder  o'er  the  past  and  busy  scene ; 
So  oft  shall  memory  pay  the  tribute  due. 
Warm  from  the  heart,  to  gratitude  and  you ! 

It  would  take  a  long  summer's  day  to  recount  the  varied  characters 
sustained  by  Jolm  Banmster  during  his  professional  career,  the  list 
exceeding  four  hundred — a  greater  number,  probably,  than  was  ever 
played  l^  any  one  performer  in  all  the  diversified  forms  of  the  drama. 
At  the  period  to  which  we  have  brought  him  (1792)  he  had  his  reputa- 
tion established,  his  fortune  assured ;  and  we  have  therefore  only  to  refer 
to  the  more  important  features  of  his  after  course.  Dramatists  continued 
to  furnish  him  with  original  characters,  which,  with  important  revivals, 
mamtained  and  even  increased  his  popularity.  Cumberland  gave  hiin  the 
part  of  ShevOy  in  his  comedy  of  *'  The  Jew,"  and  amply  was  he  repaid  by 
the  tmtfiful  rendering  of'tne  character.  Prince  Hoare  presented  him 
wsA  one  of  his  most  effective  displays,  the  part  of  LenUivej  in  '<  The 
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'  Mid  MihMqiiantiy  f^om,  in  ''  My  Gmii4«other,!'  and  ih^  Tlhm 
Smgle$i  in  which  th«  ieparate  identity  of  ihe  biothert  wab  prMerv<«d  wiMl 
fldfMffahle  fideli^  Golnum's  reftdy  nauM  supplied  hii  eateesied^  fnaod 
with  Sadi,  ia  "The  Mountaineen;''  Wi^flin^  in  the  "  Iron  Gbett;" 
S^vtMter  Baggerwood^  the  amusing  strolling'  player  of  the  Dunstable 
oempany;  and  Shaoabae^  in  ^Blue  Beard«''  Among  other  original 
diaraoters  awarded  to  Bannister  ¥Fe  may  mention  Balando^  in  poor 
Tohin's  oomedy  of  "The  Honeymoon,"  first  played  on  the  3Ut  of 
Jtnuaryy  180^.  The  characteiv  faoarever,  which  brought  out  all  his 
powers  was  Walter^  in  Morton's  drama  of  the  "  Children  in  the  Wood," 
m:  whieh  he  rose  to  the  very  height  of  dramatic  excellence.  It  waaa 
peilbnnanee  at  ones  tme,  impressive,  and  £aultlesa. 

In  1191  f  Bannister  took  up  his  abode  in  Gower-street^  where  he  apenit 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Dublin,.  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns,  now 
faoeived  from  him  an  occasional  professional  visit,  and  never  ftiiled  to 
hail  him  with  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  liberality.  At  Weymooth 
he  was  warmly  patronised  by  the  King,  who,  in  addition  to  other  marks 
ef  favour,  invited  him  to  sail  in  the  royal  yadit  whenever  his  engage- 
ments would  permit 

In  1807,  our  favoured  comedian  prepared  and  arranged  an  enterteiii- 
■MDi  depending  entirely  on  his  own  personal  exertions.  This  was  en-' 
titled  "  Bannister's  Budget,"  and  was  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  animated 
description,  anecdote,  and  song.  Among  the  earliest  patrons  to  this 
monologue  were  Their  Majesties,  who  invited  the  lecturer  to  Windsor, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  pleasantry  of  the  entertainment.  With  his 
<' Budget,"  Bannister  made  an  extensive  tour,  which  resulted  in  both 
pleasure  and  profit 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  present  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (October  10, 
1812),  Bannister  was  a  member  of  the  company  engaged.  Acres,  in 
^'The  Rivals,"  was  his  opening  character;  and  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  was  welcomed  with  warm  and  generid  applause. 
Here  he  performed  many  of  his  fi&vourite  characters ;  but  the  second 
season  introduced  Edmuud  Kean  upon  the  same  boards,  and  tragedj 
became  the  attraction  of  the  day.  Bannister  had  now  thrown  down  the 
dagger  of  the  serious  muse ;  and  when  Kean  played  Samlet^  he  who 
had  been  the  lover  of  Ophdia  now  officiated  as  her  gravedigger ! 

The  third  season  of  the  new  theatre's  existence  was  Bannister's  last 
before  the  public.  His  only  original  part  in  that  period  was  Sam  Squib, 
in  Dibdiu's  farce  of  «*  Past  Ten  o'Clock  ;"  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1815, 
he  took  his  farewell  of  the  profession,  appearing  upon  the-  occasion  as 
Echo,  in  Kennedy's  oomedy  of  '<  The  World,"  and  Walter,  in  the 
^  Children  in  the  Wood."  At  the  conclusion  of  the.  last-named  piaoa 
he  addressed  the  audience  in  these  parting  words : 

'*Ladib8  ahd  Gbntlembv, — Seven-and-thirty  years  have  dapsed 
•ince  I  appeared  before  you,  my  kind  benefsctors  I  and  I  feel  that  thk 
instant  of  separation  is  much  more  awful  to  me  than  the  youthful 
moment  when  I  first  threw  myself  upon  your  indulgence.  During  vtxf 
ttBtnuou  exertions  to  obtain  your  favour,  how  much  have  those  esaiw 
lions  been  stimulated  and  rewarded  by  the  public  I  And  one  vianity  of 
my  heart,  which  it  will  ever  be  impossible  for  me  to  auf^essi,  must  hi 
tlie  constant  reaolleetion  of  days  in  wfaicb  yon  fiistared  me  in  my  hufr 
hoody  encouraged  me  progressively  on  the  stage,  and,  after  a  long  and 
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^  ConsideatuKi^  of  hetUh.  ivwm  »»  to  ntire-— jfoni  paftmiiafe  fait 
^T4Ki  m«  the  raMLBS  of  retiriog  with  comlori.  Wliat  thankacan  I  au&- 
mantly  leiura  foe  that  comfoct  whioh  jou  have  aaahled  m%  to  oblaia  9 

^  This  raomeni  of  (joittiiig  you  nearly  overcomes  me^  At  a  time 
vhen  respect  and  gratitude  call  upon  me  to  ezjuiess  my  fieelhiga  with 
jiiose  eloquenee  thaa  I  could  oyer  boast,  those  very  fiaeliogs  definve  me 
of  half  the  humhle  powers  I  may  possess  upon  oidinary  ocoasions^ 

^'  Faiewell !  my  kind,  my  dear  bene£ftotors  T 

No  performer  ever  qaitted  the  stage  more  deasmedly  respeetai  and 
Mgretted.  He  had  won  the  great  prke  of  public  &vottr,  and  retained 
it  by  coodoct  the  most  exemplary.  He  possessed  that  sort  of  stage 
taient  which  never  grows  old,  let  the  waste  of  time  be  ever  so  hea^T^ 
and  when  he  dropped  the  assumed  character  and  kid  down  the  wmik, 
ha  was  possessed  of  an  animated  vigour  of  motion,  a  deep  feeling  of 
voices  with  an  enlivening  play  of  smik.  Twenty*oiie  years  were  passed 
by  him  in  retirement,  in  tne  midst  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  fitmily.  His 
j^odness,  and  charity,  and  endearing  manners,  were  ever  justly  ap- 
predated,  and  from  the  world,  which  he  assisted  to  cheei%  he  gained 
entine  respect*  Prosperity  and  applause  had  attended  bis  earlier  effbcti; 
and  when  the  activity  of  youth  was  exchanged  for  the  repose  of  agB^  ha 
voe  found  dispeosing  the  liberal  aid  he  did  not  need. 

Having  retained  his  health,  spiritSi  and  good  looks,  to  the  last,  Joha 
Bsnni8f4>r  finally  yielded  to  the  mat  Creditor  whose  claims  no  one  can 
nesist.  With  manly  uprightness  had  he  blended  sentiments  of  unaffoetad 
piety,  and  departed  peaoefully  on  the  7th  of  Novonber,  1836,  baing 
thea  in  hie  seventy-seventh  year.  Hb  remains  wen  interred  by  the 
aide  of  those  of  ius  uithei^  in  a  vault  of  the  parish  ehnrdi  of  St  MactiaV 
iifethe-Fields. 

The  peculiar  merits  of  John  Bannister  as  an  aetor  have  been  partislly 
dwelt  upon  duriug  the  progress  of  this<  sketch.  Hii  eharaetenatio.  in^ 
tagrity  and  buoyant  benevolence  were  apparent  in  his  rimulated  oharBctaff% 
hie  truth  and  ainoerity  diffuring  their  influenoe  over  his  asaumptiona 
Admirable  in  his  conception  of  eharaoter,  his  acting  eshibited  no  effbti 
or  constrain^  no  pr^Muration  for  the  iateaded  petnt  or  plaudit;  the  jest 
or  sentiment  proceeded  from  his  lips  with  apparent  unconsriousnesa 
Dexterous  and  happy  was  his  treatment  of  the  former ;  whilst  the  latter, 
as  itibund  ita  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  auditors,  showed  his  intimacy  with 
nature. 

Every  look  he  gave  waa  charaoteristie  of  hb  pari,  ytet  every  look  of  the 
actor  seemed  to  be  the  every-day  look  of  the  man.  Though  pessessing 
a  handsome  figure,  he  wanted  elegance  for  the  man  of  fuhton  and  finish 
for  the  fop.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in  the  illustration  of  the  easy 
JEttgUsh  humorist^  the  roan  of  independence,  originality,  and  pleasantiT ; 
in  auch  characters  was  he  unrivalled.  His  eariy  love  of  tragsdy^-w 
wiiich.  he  needed  dignity,  not  feeling— ooeasionally  sstumed  to*  him^ 
and  though  he  exhi&tea  no  deficiency  of  talent,  yet  die  audience  wesa 
aacustomed  to  associate  with  his  appearance  comic  expeetation.  Then 
was  such  a  assdess  vivacity  in  his  eye,  metk  an  irrapwssibla  gladnQM^ia 
his  smile,  which  tald  pUinly  diaihiapioper  sphecanaaiathaaaaBaftw^ 
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|l»  good-naftared,  and  ihe  gay.  Wb  traffic  labonriy  howeyer,  wen  not 
ahoffetker  wa^ed,  at  lus  attainments  in  wat  line  matured  into  a  seriea 
of  dianoten  in  which  a  deep  impression  was  to  he  made  on  the  feelings 
by  means  from  which  comedy  was  not  banished,  in  parts  where  emotion 
was  to  be  awakened  by  blont  and  genuine  nature,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
spontaneous  sensibility*  Had  he  never  contemplated  the  walk  of  tragedy, 
his  fFaiter  and  similar  characters  would  never  have  possessed  the  chann 
with  which  he  invested  them.  He  occasionally  played  vocal  parts,  when 
appearing  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  Si^ora  Storace,  Mrs.  Bland,  or  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble.  Hiough  not  skilled  in  the  mnrical  art,  he  had  in  his 
wife  an  able  and  a  kind  mstructor. 

Bannister  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  social  powers,  song  excepted, 
which  distinguished  his  &ther.  Considerations  of  failing  health  led  him 
into  retirement  at  a  comparaUvely  early  period,  before  age  had  cooled 
his  spirit  or  dimmed  his  imagination ;  and  his  unfailing  good  humour,  his 
benevolence  and  amenity,  never  failed.  Though  his  manly  good  sense 
and  sportive  fancy  made  him  much  solicited  in  social  life,  prudence  was 
ever  a  euard  over  his  festivity ;  and  never,  we  believe,  in  a  single  in- 
stance^ did  he  draw  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  public. 

Bannister  used  to  tell  a  story  of  his  having  been  introduced,  with  Mn. 
Banmster,  to  an  elderly  lady  of  exceedingly  high  notions.  A  drop  of 
noble  blood  in  the  veins  of  her  visitors  served  to  wash  out  every  other 
stain  they  might  have  had  in  their  charactera  and  escutcheons.  After 
the  presentation  had  taken  place,  the  lady  asked  a  wit  of  the  day  who 
was  present,  <<  Who  Ore  the  Bannisten  ?  Are  they  of  a  good  family  ?" 
''Yes,''  said  the  wit,  ''very  ffood,  indeed;  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  Stairs.*'  "  Oh,"  said  the  kdy,  "  a  very  ancient  fiunily  of  Ayr- 
shire—dates back  to  1450.     I  am  delighted  to  see  your  friends.'' 

Men  of  the  highest  character  courted  the  society  of  our  gay  comedian, 
but  he  was  ever  plain  Jack  Bannister.  Of  his  profesdou  he  was  not 
ashamed,  and  often  in  sportive  allusion  to  it  would  he  dub  himself 
«  Tom  FooL"    With  his  early  predilection  for  paintmg,  his  love  for  the 

*  of  artists  was  conspicuous,  and  in  the  studio  of  Gainsborough  he 
many  agreeable  houn.  The  mat  landscape  painter  was  himself 
„  Dguished  by  much  simplicity  of  character,  and  equally  fond  of  frt>lic 
as  his  valued  niend.  When  Bannister  had  carried  the  exercise  of  his 
fieieulty  for  pleasantry  to  an  extreme  height,  he  would  often  check  himself 
with,  "Well  done,  Tom  FooL" 

Such  was  John  Bannister,  who,  from  whatever  point  we  view  him, 
claims  from  us  sentiments  of  affection.  Time,  the  messenger  of  sorrow 
and  the  distributor  of  grey  locks,  touched  him  lighUy ;  and  though  an 
old  enemy,  the  gout,  came  to  remind  him  occasionally  of  the  pleasantries 
among  wnich  they  made  acqudntance,  he  was  a  great  pedestrian,  and  to 
London  a  familiar  presence. 

Our  sketch  is  finished.  If  we  have  "  writ  our  annals  true,"  and  ful- 
filled our  hope  of  paying  tribute  to  one  distinguished  by  talent  and  virtue 
— if  we  have  shown  £at  a  man  may  be  a  player  and  yet  possess  the 
yirtne  and  piety  of  a  Christian — ^if  in  presenting  the  portrait  of  that  player 
to  those  wno  knew  him  not  we  have  helped  to  enshrine  his  memory, 
then  are  we  indebted  to  the  sunny  day  that  led  us  to  Grower-street,  and 
gave  OS  pleasant  thoughts  of  "  honest  Jade  Bannister." 
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THslast  printed  portion  of  these  memoirs  concluded  with  a  desortptioa 
of  the  ArchUechtral  London,  as  it  existed  in  1827,  when  I  was  abont  to 
remore  into  Deyonshire.  The  circumstances  which  suddenly  arrested 
my  life's  record  left  that  portion  a  broken  chanter ;  and,  surely,  the  best 
way  of  mating  what  has  li^n  published  with  wnat  is  heieafter  to  appear, 
win  be  to  commence  my  new  series  with  the  intended  conclusion  of 
the  former  part,  which  was  dissevered  from  its  pre-contezt,  like  the 
«<  ^mty^  that  would  have  followed  the  '*  eiet—''  of  Don  Whiskenmdos^ 
had  not  ^  stem  death  cut  short  his  beine,  and  die  noun,  at  once.'^ 
I  was  describing  the  London  of  1827,  and  had  arrived  at  the  concluding 
passages,  which  were  to  speak  of  the  theatres,  the  Colosseum,  and  the  then 
existing  Diorama  in  the  IlM^ent's  Park.  The  latter,  I  deeply  regret  to 
observe,  is  now  no  more.  The  shell  of  the  building  exists,  as  a  Dissenting 
chapel ;  but,  in  the  discontinuance  of  its  former  purpose,  the  metropolis 
hag  lost  the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  illusive  art  it  ever  possessed.  It 
were  well  indeed  if  the  Sydenham  Palace  could  add  the  revival  of  sudi  a 
Diorama  to  its  attractions ;  and  it  is  hoped  this  suggestion  may  not  be 
thought  wholly  beneath  the  notice  of  the  proprietors.  The  ^  one**  of 
my  last  paragraph  was,  '^  the  frank  fit>m  a  member  of  parliament."  ^le 
eliapter  thus  condndes : 

Dmry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  were  still  exdurively  the 
great  homes  of  the  ^  Legitimate  Drama ;"  Kean,  Macready,  Young,  and 
C.  Kemble  being  their  main  tragic  supports :  but  there  nad  not  been 
(nOT  has  there  appeared)  any  rival  successor  to  Miss  O'NeilL  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre  had  been  internally  remodelled,  to  the  diminution  of  the  pit,  by 
the  architect  Beazely,  for  EUiston ;  and  the  Russell-street  colonnade,  with 
the  q[ueer  portico  in  Biydges-street,  were  also  subsequently  added.  For- 
tunately, Wyatt^s  plans  of  this  buildine  are  preserved  in  his  quarto  to- 
lome,  published  by  Taylor  in  1813.  The  exterimr,  as  there  sfaiown,  is  of 
a  character  which  evinces  that  economy  of  means  which  induced  a  mini- 
mum regard  for  outward  display  for  the  more  essential  accomplishment  of 
internal  beauty  and  perfection.  Would  that  the  interior  had  been  pre- 
served just  as  he  left  it,  and  that  Mr.  Elliston's  21,000/.  had  been  spent 
in  its  external  completion ;  for  an  imposing  hexasUle  portico  might  nave 
been  added  to  the  box-entrance  front,  and  the  flanks  dF  tiie  theatre  were 
susceptible  of  a  cement  covering  of  roost  telling  and  appropriately  deco- 
rative character.  Its  general  plan  was  the  b^  devised  of  any  theatre 
I  have  seen  in  Europe  ;  and  the  reasonings  on  the  motives  which  guided 
Mr.  Wyatt  in  effectbg  the  purpose  proposed  are  philosophically  pro- 
pounded and  well  followed  out.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  design  for  a  theatre  should  be  considered  as  separable  fi^m  certain  pro- 
visions which  the  architect  then  deemed  tit-separable  horn,  such  a  building. 
Mr.  Macready  did  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  not  necessary  conco- 
mitants ;  and,  indeed,  unless  this  can  be  proved,  the  moralist  must  stand 
justified  in  his  objections  to  the  theatre.  For  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
ihe  drama  no  such  thing  as  the  '*  Saloon**  is  required.  Facility  of  ugress 
and  egressy  with  conveniences  for  the  service  of  ihe  real  playgoer,  are. 
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all  that  can  be  desired ;  and  these,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  in  designs 
since  made,  and  publbhed  in  *^  The  Magazine  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  are 
compatible  with  tne  external  circular  form  of  the  auditorial  portion  of 
sach  a  building,  which  would  at  once  proclaim  it  to  be  nothing  else  but 

Tlietheii  more  inportont  additions  to  the  places  of  pubUc  amiisement 
wtse^ihe  GcJossemn,  by  D.Bnrtoa,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the  Diorama. 
The  BBme  af  the  former  is  its  chief  defect  It  is  reallj  a  Iftrge  aai 
impjBSiif>e  stmotaie  ;  bat  it  is  instantly  rendered  absurdly  iosignificaat 
by  its  aasooiatian  with  the  gigantic  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian.  It  may 
be  colossal— for  the  Regent^  Park ;  but  it  is  ridicalouBly  bencnth  mo 
pwUfsinns  which  alone  could  justify  its  name  as  the  metropolitan  giant. 
The  Teiitable  Coliseum  was  the  coIobsus  of  Rome.  The  enclosing  sfaeH 
ef  Sir.  Homer's  panorama  of  London  was  never  other  than  a  very  large 
Irailding  of  its  class.  (By  the  way,  I  had  been,  some  time  before  I  went 
to  Italy,  in  the  said  Homer's  employ,  -racing  tracings  from  thp  sketches 
ke  took  in  his  nest  aboTO  the  cross  of  St  Paul's !  My  trial  lasted  only  for 
a  foriaigkt  .or  three  weeks ;  after  which  I  lef^  him  suddenly,  without 
earing  to  leceiva  any  pay  for  services,  with  which  he  did  not  seem  quite 
nttis&d.)  Widi  all  due  admiration  for  tiiis  building  as  an  architectund 
objeot,  exception  must  be  taken  to  tiie  application  of  the  sternly  majestic 
Cireek  Doric  portico  to  a  mere  show-place  for  the  loungers  and  holiday- 
makers.  The  Corinthian  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  (to  the  general  form 
of  which  the  building  under  notice  bears  much  resemblance)  would  have 
bcnn  mote  ia  keeping  with  Mr.  Homer's  purpose,  and  more  correctly 
associative  with  the  ^sed  and  leaded  woooen  dome  of  his  edifice. 

Tke  Diorama,  a  more  finished  example  of  illusive  art  than  the  Panorama, 
is  boused  in  a  building  of  £Btr  less  architectoial  pretension.  Here,  indeed, 
^  lhe«nd  crowns  alL"  We  pass  through  the  maple  doorway  of  what  ap- 
wman  to  be  a  private  residenee,  and  find  ourselves  ili|j^t  in  mute  admiration 
More  a  toene,  which  is  only  not  positively  deoeptiva  because  we  know 
it  *to  be  a  picture.  We  know  we  are  Jiot  in  Switzerland,  nor  at  Jerusalem, 
because  we  have  paid  money  at  the  door,  and  remain  conv^ced  that  we 
are  ntting  in  a  dark  theatre  within  forty  feet  of  the  Regent^  jPark.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  enchanting  effect  of  one  especial  presentvnent.  It 
was  that  of  the  destraction  of  a  Swiss  village  by  the  fall  of  an  a^valanelIe 
during  iifae  night.  As  the  scene  first  opened  we  looked  upon  trae  calm 
and  solemn  beauty  of  a  moonlight  night  At  the  foot  of  a  &rkly- 
shadowed  mountain,  rising  dose  on  the  right,  was  a  cottage ;  its  inmates 
shut  up — but  not  vet  at  rest — since  the  window  was  radiant  with  the 
ligfat  within.  In  the  nearer  foreground  was  a  small  lake  or  tarn,  its  dark 
water  the  stiller  and  blacker  for  Uie  snow  which  had  recently  melted  int6 
its  gloomy  depth.  From  the  left  a  road  extended  miles  onward,  along^^ 
tba  bed  of  a  valley,  one  side  of  which  was  seen  elevating  its  mighty  \ 
and  snow-capped  masses,  strikingly  varied  with  strong  lights  and 
shadows  as  the  surfaces  were  towards  or  from  the  moon.  HaliP-way  up 
the  valley  were  seen  a  few  of  the  houses  and  the  lofty  watch-tower  of  the 
village,  beyond  which  the  lesser  mountains  faded  into  distance,  while  the 
loftier  Alps  fur  behind  still  exhibited  their  silver  summits  in  placid  im- 
nensity.  The  near  foreground  was  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
iaoeatly-&llen  jdou^  from  wfaidi  some  vockj  fragments  and  prostrate 
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•merged,  ^i^tli  •  paciU  «ihftiiioB  of  llnir  owb  oofonii.  No 
Bgun  itm  fleen ;  hot  the  deep  Ibol-anvrkt  along  -tbe  main  -part  «f  lim 
toad,  -and  op  toihe  aottaga  dom*,  and  tlia  evidmaa  on  the  door>elep  <tf 
wom»  fme  hsmsg  joftalam^Kd  tke  fnoirfiom  \m  feet,  dMiwed  how  mofiag 
ISe  had  recent^  farmed  part  of  the  piotme.  The  aky  k  olear  ahove^ 
asd  all  is  stilL  No— theirs  is  a  phantoB^*obfemrity  etaaang  over  the  db> 
tanceyandwefaearyoriaoc^wehear,  a  delieate breatfaiBg,  asof  aeommg 
Mid.  A  somid,  like  the  sigh  of  fearfol  appreheiMioD,  is  wm  disliDCtly 
recognised.  A  small  continuous  note  swells  into  an  audible  whMe; 
sinks  again ;  again  increases  to  moro  than^its  A>nner  quality ;  falls  again; 
rises  into  loudness,  and  swells — swiUsista'a  hiamigaMHin,  which  becomes 
a  hoarse  roar.  The  sky  is  overcast;  the  moon  fades :  clouds  come  moving 
osi ;  tbe  winds  are  increasing  in  their  hmdness,  and  lashing  their  coursers 
into  speed ;  the  sky  is  dark ;  the  moon  is  seen  no  more ;  the  whole 
landsoape  is  neariy  shrouded  in  the  tn^  lohe  of  gloom.  The  fight  of 
liie  eostage  window  disappears.  The  village  and  its  tower  are  impereep* 
tSble ;  no— the  tower  is  seen  i^^ — or  rather  its  plase — ^ibr  a  bright 
beaeon-light  ffleams  in  its  lantern.  And  now,  louder  and  loader  sw^ 
theifinds,  tiu  Hurricane  asserts  his  fullest  power!  Dariler  and  darker 
grows  the  nig^  till  we  look  up  into  the  black  sky,  as  it  weie  "  the  paH 
of  «  past  worid  T  Only  the  lignt  of  the  beaooti  is  now  dtstrnet.  Hark ! 
Sstant  thunder !  Tlie  winds  are  losing  their  might  in  its  mightier  volume  1 
lightning  flashes  across  the  darkness;  and,  afier  a  brief  pause,  peals  fordi 
a  craekiing  crash,  which  changes  into  a  deep,  prolonged  bellow,  whose 
f^verberatioBB  battle  with  the  rocky  ranks  of  the  valley,  and  die  to  be 
aoooeeded  by  another  and  another,  till  the  functions  of  sight  are  utteriy 
lost  in  the  one  sense  of  hearing  I  The  warning  bell  is  heard  from  m 
watoh-tower!  Its  light  has  disappeared.  A  dull  heavy  sound,  not  Kke 
sitber  wind  or  thunder,  seems  to  indicate  some  -final  and  fearful  e8ta> 
stiophe !  The  storm  gradually  subsides.  Flakes  of  snow  begin  to  fall, 
and  the  fall  increaaes,  till  the  aspect  before  ^  eye  is  that  of  white  net- 
work moring  downward  over  a  black  Telvet  robe.  The  snow*faH  dimi- 
nishes ;  ceases.  A  ghostly  grey  appears  above,  the  dark  distafot  mom- 
tains,  fiutitisnoghostof  thenight;  it  is  the  birth  of  the  raormag.  It 
becomes  a  Mreak  of  silver  brightness.  The  entire  remote  sky  is  an  ez- 
panse  of  Hght.  The  olijeots  of  the  vast  landanpe,  move  especially  the 
neanet,  gradually  reassume  ^leir  forms.  The  snow^tops  of  the  distance 
rise  in  uL  their  majesty.  The  spectator  ihivers  with  the  chill  of  the 
hour.  Some  struggKng  sunbeams  irradiate  the  vanishing  ctouds ;  the 
auMratain  summits  cklicately  gleam  with  a  warmer  light ;  the  near  olijecta 
isi  the  foreg^round  are  all  sharp  in  their  distinctness ;  but  the  footsteps  to 
Ae  eottage  door  and  the  door-step  have  disappearsd  under  a  smoodi 
askl  uniform  surface  of  snow.  And  now  we  see  tbe  irillage  tower — at 
least,  the  top  of  it;  and  no  mors  than  that;  for  the  snow  is  nearly  up  to 
its  watch-chamber ;  and  tbe  remainder  of  it,  with  the  whole  of  the  rillage 
ammd,  lies  boned  vnder  the  avahin<Ae,  which  was,  indeed,  the  **  final 
and  fearful  catastrophe,"  vaguely  apprehended  when  that  mysterious 
aonnd,  **  not  like  either  wind  or  thunder,"  pisrosd  *^  the  ftarful  hollow  of 
ear  Yar !''  And  now  placidly  riees  the  morning,  till  restored  day,  in  its 
dnUy  inhaej^  deaoands  into  the  vaUey  again,  tt  behold  what  is— and 
what  is  not! 
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Hera  was  tbe  proeess  bj  wUeh  the  most  finished  art,  and  the  moat 
cunning,  mechanism,  had  wrought  the  representadon  of  a  physical  drama, 
illustrated  by  scenic  effects,  wondrously  iUusiYC  in  truth's  semblance.  It 
was  a  drama  without  any  openly  perceptible  personal  actors,  but  we  saw 
diem  in  our  mind's  eye  ;  their  sudden  fears,  their  horrors,  and  their  pile 
yielding  to  destruction,  were  all  before  us.  Such  was  this  Tragedy  of 
the  Alps,  as  performed  in  the  theatre  of  the  Diorama ;  of  all  illusions  hy 
far  the  most  striking  one  ev^  achieved  by  artificial  magic  upon  my  senses. 
It  was,  indeed — 

A.  most  mi^estic  Tision,  and 

Hanoonious  charmingly. 

Not  Prosperous  exhibition  of  that  '<  vanity  of  his  art,"  wherewith  he 
entranced  the  souls  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  was  more  wonderful  to 
than  than  this  dioramic  presentment  was  to  me  and  the  fiiir  fiiend  who 
accompanied  me ;  for  it  was  a  thing  which  to  a  lone  and  unparticipatinj^ 
spectator  would  have  been  painfully  exquisite.  But  she  felt  it  as  I  did  ; 
and»  possibly  remembers  it  as  I  do ;  in  which  case,  she  will  recollect  how 
she  suddenly  ckmg  to  my  arm  when  the  daric  tragedy  was  at  its  highest^ 
and  how  she  said  *^  it  was  perhaps  very  silly  to  be  so  influenced  by  a  thing 
which  she  knew  to  be  unml ;"  an  unphilosojphical  remade,  since  it  was 
the  truthful  representation  of  a  truth  too  nequently  realised ;  and  it 
brought  home  to  her  perception  a  dreadful  hci^  of  which  she  had  hitherta 
been  ignorant  or  mmdless.  The  greatest  realities  of  life  are  but  as 
<<  dreams"  to  a  being  destined  for  futurity ;  and  their  imitations,  **  if 
imagination  amend  them,"  are  no  less  than  such  realities,  if  they  do  not 
immediately  involve  our  own  persons  in  their  action.  Here,  in  truth,  is 
the  secret  of  the  drama's  influence.  A  person  of  gentie  and  humane 
mind  does  not  seek  entertainment  in  witnesan^  real  suffering,  woe»  #r 
horror ;  but  his  very  gentieness  and  humanity  mipel  him  to  be  sympa- 
thetically interested  in  their  fictitious  enactment ;  and  his  pleasure  is 
afforded  in  the  artistic  skill  and  feeling  with  which  the  minuc  perform- 
ance is  marked. 

And,  now,  adieu  to  thee,  London,  which  hast  been,  vrith  brief  exception^ 
for  ten  years,  my  varied-tempered  guardian ;  lodging  me  in  homes  of  all 
grades,  from  ground-floor  to  garret :  and  in  conditions  of  all  kinds,  from  de- 
spairing misery  to  cheering  comfort !  Adieu  to  the  constant  companionship 
of  the  friends  of  my  youth — ^to  the  lively  lads,  whom  I  shall  hereafter  meet<m 
rare  and  distant  occasiono,  changed  into  sober  husbands  and  frithers,  anxious 
to  know  '*  what  on  earth  they  are  to  do  with  their  boys !"  Adieu  to  many  a 
young  mother  and  miss  in  her  teens,  whom  I  may  not  see  again,  till  the 
former  wears  grandmother's  grey,  and  the  latter  can  hardly  find  time  to 
come  down  from  her  **  plagues"  m  the  nursery !  Adieu  to  others  again, 
who  may  reappear  as  portiy  bachelors,  passing  their  time  between  conti- 
nental and  London  sqoums,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  late  fitithert' 
means  of  easy  indep^odence ;  or  as  buxom  old  maids,  none  the  worse^ 
imparently,  for  havmg  no  nursery  to  go  into,  unless  it  be  in  the  capacity 
of  a  matronly  aunt !  Adieu  to  St.  Paul's,  which  stimulated  me  to  become 
an  architect ;  to  Edward  Lapidge,  my  first  professional  tutor ;  and  to  John 
Soane,  my  last  I  Adieu  to  John  Britton,  who  first  knew  me  when  I  was 
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a  hoyj  md  wbo  was  then  aix>iit  the  age  which  I  am  now ;  who  was  eTer  my 
kindly  remembering  iinend,  and  in  whose  company  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
dining  on  the  6th  of  September^  1 853,  he  being  then  all  aliTe,  and  likely  to 
Kve,  in  his  82nd  year !  Adieu  to  the  pit  crush  of  the  theatres,  which  I  used 
eonscienUously  to  encounter,  to  keep  up  in  my  mind  the  **  balance  of 
powei^  between  Edmund  Kean  and  Wilham  Charles  Macready !  Adieu 
to  the  Shakspeare  Reading  Club,  fix>m  whose  influence  I  imbibed  diat 
lore  for  the  great  drama,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  pleasurable  en- 
joyment of  my  literary  leisiue,  and  diTided,  with  architecture,  the  poor 
efforts  of  my  industry  and  leal  as  a  public  kcturmr  in  the  West  of  Eag^ 
land!  Adieu  to  my  fifben-penny  dinners  in  Rupert-street,  the  sweetest 
memory  of  whic}i  has  reference  to  the  kiss  which  I  fl;aTe  to  the  waitmr- 
maid,  wh«i  I  met  her  one  day  coming  up  the  stairs  witfi  both  hands 
employed  in  the  support  of  a  tower  of  ooTrnd  plates^  including  **  a  bee( 
two  muttons,  a  turkey,  three  plum-puddings,  and  a  cheese  T  Adieu  to 
No.  2,  Ddce-street,  Adelphi,  and  to  all  hopes  of  preferment  as  an  ardutect 
metn^litan  ;  and,  once  more,  adieu  to  thee,  Londok,  thou  smoln^-faoed, 
fog-braathing,  and  ^  stony-hearted  stepmother,"  who,  havmg  done  aU 
thy  limited  means  and  thy  own  larfl;e  &mily  enable  thee  to  do  for  one 
not  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow  beiis,  dost  now  dismiss  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-fiTC,  with  his  baiBed  ambition  and  his  brass  door-pis^,  to  sedC| 
**  in  ftionds  dar  remote,"  another  home  and  new  hopes  1 

JOUBHSr  TO  DEVONSHIRE,  AND  TOUB  THHOUOH  THE  OOUNTT. 

The  litwary  occupation,  to  which  I  haye  referred  in  a  former  diapter, 
was  oii  a  topographical  character,  and  I  was  hmily  enabled  to  make  it 
senre  the  purpose  of  a  most  agreeable  tour.  The  nrst  step  in  my  journey 
was  from  London  to  a  pleasant  little  town  in  Surrey,  on  the  road  to 
Portsmouth;  and  here  a  somewhat  remarkable  incident  occurred. 

I  was  standing  within  the  large  entrance  and  coach-passage  of  the  inn. 
A«young  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  and  interesting  from  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy  which  pervaded  his  pale  and  handsome  countenance, 
came  down  from  the  first  floor,  and  passed  me  in  his  way  towards  the 
street.  The  ostler,  and  two  or  three  of  his  companions,  were  reading  a 
placard  which  had  been  just  pasted  against  the  passage-wall.  The  young 
stranger,  looking  over  tiieir  shoulders,  seemed  wo  to  peruse  the  placard 
and  then  went  unrth.  At  this  moment  a  handsome  carriage  drove  into 
the  passage,  and  remained  there  for  some  time,  while  the  travellers 
aHghted  and  the  luggage  was  beine  removed.  Never  was  there  a  more 
busy  turn-out  of  pretty  laughing  girls  and  heavy  portaianteaus.  The  inn 
-was  instantly  all  gaiety  and  bui^e;  and,  indeed,  tne  little  town  generally 
seemed  all  astir  with  the  life  occasioned  by  such  an  in^rt  of  fadiion  aiKl 
beauty. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  new  inmates  feiriy  housed  in  thdr  **  i^iart- 
ments,"  and  the  carriage  drawn  into  the  stable-yard,  when  the  lively 
cheerfulness  of  the  scene  was  changed  for  tragic  gloom  of  the  deepest  dye! 
Several  men,  in  the  dress  of  cricketers,  eame  slowly  forward,  labouring 
under  the  load  of  a  lifeless  body,  which  I  instantly  reoog^nised  as  that  of 
the  young  stranger  whom  I  had  previously  noticed.    He  was  taken  up* 
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aftmn  wmi  iaid  «pta  Ae^hti  im  whick  lie  Imd  «kft  the  fweMding  nighi 
H  WM  MOB koomn  tommU  ihat  he  bad  shot  hiiMelf  through  the  bearti 
•Bd  k  was  apeeAlj  efterwerda  diaeoireDed  thai  the  pUoard  on  the  wall  too 
truly  deaerihed  hk  pefaen,  aad  ofiRered  a  reward  of  oee  hundred  pouodi 
for  his  apf rehention  under  the  chai^  of  forg^ery  and  embeaalemeat.  He 
had  doubtleat  heen  peeparod  for  the  aad  ohaoee  that  might  awsit  him; 
and  the  eight  of  the  placavd  was  lets  turpristng  than  oonehMive  in  its 
el^ot*  The  suioide  had  heen  eoaintitted  in  a  epot  doae  to  where  the 
eriekei^layert  were  engaged^  and  the  report  of  the  pistol  led  to  the  io- 
Btaat  discoveiy  of  the  hed  v^  whidi  was  knosMi  to  one  of  the  party  m  that 
e(  a  enjeamer  at  the  hotel 

The  SOB  was  now  all  stili,  under  the  ek>nd  of  horror  w^ich  had  gadiensd 
•fer  it.  The  fiarful  wfai4>«rin^  of  the  little  town  mingled  with  the 
BManiog  winds  ^of  that  sad  efeBing.  The  late  eoach  came  down  on  its 
waj  te  PortaoMH^     I  changed  my  iateAtton  of  staying  the  night»  aud 

peoecded  en  ray  50Qmey  tiunking hut  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  thiiA 

mr  mubt  lor  the  eubjeet  is  freak  to  Atm,  and  he  will  no  douht  mfleol^  as  I 
tdf  Bpoa  the  ^gtraardinary  contrasts  of  that  deck  hour* 


PeitBBW>uAh,toa,haditsip<Mient.  When  I  stepped  on  board  the  .finnts* 
wick  steam  heat  for  DeKaoshire,  a  ▼easel  frcMs  France  had  just  aniYedt 
and  she  was  passiaig  dose  to  os  up  the  harbour.  A  sturdy  man*o'-war*s- 
man  was  on  her  deck,  impatient,  as  he  said,  '*  to  get  ashore  from  out  of 
the  blowsy  teakettle,"  to  whose  conduct  he  had  been  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, for  at  that  thne  there  was  no  notion  of  admitting  a  boiler  into  the 
bold  of  a  battle-ihip.  He  saw  his  ^Uovely  Nau**  waving  her  lily-white 
baudherehief  om  the  qu^;  «nd»  without  waiting  for  the  paddles  to  stoa^ 
hailed  an  M  uwmate,  w^o  was  in  his  heat  amid  a  hundred  othos,  rea<^ 
U  ^pull  alongside."  The  paddles  stopped  an  instant,  hut  not  for  Jack, 
nor  conscious  of  the  'preraptness  of  the  msssmate  to  respond  to  Jack's 
eaU.  No  seoaer,  thereiore,  was  the  hoai  secretly  under  the  puddle,  than 
the  order  **  Go  a-heud"  was  giveu.  Jack,  losiug  not  «i  kistant,  jumped 
iBtothehuut;  and,  in  one  seeesid  or  two  snete,  t&  said  boat  was  knockud 
wto  two  fiery  independeut  fi«gments,  and  bodi  men  were  misaia^. 
^  Stop  her  !  usaa  4wei!beard  \^  was  the  cry ;  and  a  brief  while  of  anxious 
suspense  follo««d;  hot,  thaula  to  Heaven,  wte  shall  not  finish  with  tragedj 
Am  time.  The  **  measaiate"  was  picked  up  on  to  the  steamer's  deck, 
uad  Jack  rssa«learaaaM  yards  ^a-port,"  striking  off  for  the  quay  with 
his  kmg  cue  traifing  after  him  like  a  haknlens  aad  unnecessary  raddei^ 
and  excJaaaning,  **  All  right,  my  heartiesi  lash  your  boat  to  my  pigtail 
and  ril  tow  ye  asbere.*' 

My  T^rage  was  aueh  as  te  aiabe  me  sepeat  I  had  not  psefimad  tba 
tedium  of  the  tnrapike«ead  te  the  tossing  e£  the  Channel  waves — the 
animal  power  of  the  horse  to  the  horse-power  of  the  engine.  The  port 
of  my  dsstination  was  Dartmouth ;  and  as  we  passed  the  month  of  the 
Dart,  a  Httle  object  was  seen  at  intervals  oa  the  top  of  a  wave,  indistuMSt 
m  the  nusty  rain,  wbioh,  by  eyes  less  dimmed  by  sickness  and  calm  deapatr 
than  miae,  was  noogniaed  to  be  what  is  termed  (with  very  non-esponal 
iignifieaB^a  ^sbose-hoat"  It  appeared  to  me  that,  hmag  intaadad 
otdyasasarfMB^swiauBai^stbadaomaM  biwinass  ant  at  aea  sd  that 
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viiAer;  hn^  an  ioeKperieoced  sight  would  have  vegftrded  U  as  a  dinnf 
dock,  engaged  fcr  by  hr  tfaa  greater  portaoa  of  its  tMM  in  tke  profonadeit 
Mvaetigatioii  of  the  fDyeteriet  of  ""the  deep."  We  ""lay  te,"  at  k  ia 
termed,— thai  is,  we  stopped  oar  paddles  aad  performed  a  poa  asa/  on  the 
waves,  in  whick  a  compooad  of  starboard  and  larboard  rolM^g,  and  foot 
and  aft  piteUng,  was  pcactised  to  the  atmost  aoEMMiai  of  dlowable  aoesi^ 
tdebf.  The  steward  told  mete  get  ready.  Tbis  was  gratmUMM.  Theas 
was  neter  a  waan  aaore  seady  thaa  I  for  tba  most  sabaussivie  yielding  to 
awyibiog  wideb  tbe  &tes  in  their  iogisMaty  might  oontrire  as  aa  taysra 
tare  dema.  Bat,  when  he  told  me  to  get  rei^y  aiy  Inggaga,  he  might 
aa  well  haae  ordered  ase  to  aaoend  and  ha&g  my  portmantean  <m  tbs 
anarthsnd  fie  wnderstoad  ^  &iat  hamoar  of  my  sickly  smile^  in 
which  were  comprised  the  imploring  appeal  of  one  muoh  to  he  allied,  the 
aitU  reproof  of  one  not  to  be  mMie  a  lool  o^  aad  the  Mttled  aspect  of 
tlMKt  despair  which  was  the  only  calm  thing  in  the  varieties  of  the  momant. 
I  gare  him  any  aame,  and  he  fetohed  me  the  two  or  thrne  mticies  mUA 
here  that  hipfass  indieatioB  o£  awaarship.  The  parse,  whieh  I  drear 
wath  diffieidty  freaa  ks  tenadons  hold  in  my  damp  poeket — tbe  paekei 
coming  oat  with  tt— seemed  to  he  made  of  seawised;  and  the  several 
required  pieces  of  silver  came  from  it  like  reluctant  limpits.  The  boat 
was  now  alongside^ — ^meaning^  that  it  was  one  moment  staving  in  its 
bows  against  the  paddle-hox,  and  the  next  bounding  off  out  of  reach ; 
now  up  to  the  steamei^s  gangway,  and  anon  at  the  bottom  of  a  wave 
sia  «r  eight  feet  hak>w  it  la  went  aoy  higgage ;  and  away  went  loggaga 
aaid  hoat>  as  if  nothing  else  was  expected.  Again  eaaw  the  boat  to  t£a 
Mgway.  *^  Now,  sir,  jamp  tn  !**  I  let  myself  drop.  Down  went  die 
Seat,  «nd  I  after  it;  hat,  befoee  I  reaehed  the  ^sot-jidaak,  it  was  aa  tfie  va- 
aaeenttomaet  aoe;  and  in  another  eecend  I  was  pnt  of  aa  heterogeaeoas 
easgo  of  leather,  carpet,  aad  atiU  1^  half^saffisealed  by  the  wet  aweUca 
easbraoe  of  the  boatman,  who  with  an  extravagant  stuetch  of  liha  sssagina- 
tife  deebiad  te  aie  that  ererytking  was  '« all  right."  Away  went  the 
iteamer;  hot,  se  fiur  as  I  coold  perceive,  oar  boat  appeased  to  faa  affaetiag 
little  else  than  a  repetitiea  of  the  firaitless  labom'  of  Sysiphas-^  a.  meant. 
iag  the  ooter  side  of  aa  offshore  wave,  far  tiie  vam  parpese  «f  stidiw 
doww  it  agaia  backwards.  As,  however,  we  oaald  not  advance  iawarcb 
fe  sheie^  the  shese  appasently  advaneed  to  aseet  oa.  ladas  tiaw,  aftara 
kmg  battle  hotweea  the  blind  faith  that  the  ehove  weald  he  atlaned,  mmi 
Ae  impressioa  that  ms  weee  doing  seasething  less  thaa  nathiag  towards 
etfeeiiBg  «o  dcsised  a  wniea,  the  awadi  of  i£&  river,  like  aa  approaehing 
wfade,  received  us,  and  there  we  were  left  to  make  ear  oam  wagr  arte  the 
paft.  Mv  losty  oarsman  now  evideatly  iahaared  to  aoaie  parpoae ;  aad 
vp»  paled  up  tdongside  the  4|aay  ef  Dartmoath,  wheaeo  i  immadiately 
walked  to  private  lodgings  of  the  boetman's  reeemmendstieai  and  eseai 
osaeantly  to  bed  at  i^oart  three  o'clock,  p.k.,  heggiag  a  strong  onpaf  tea» 
with  a  little  brandy  in  it,  as  the  only  possible  restorative.  But,  ah!  the  had 
was'StiH  the  hated  ateanMr!  thoi^  more  footle  ia  its  game  of '^pitoh  and 
teas.^  To  peader  a[>a  the  mare  saasifaie  of  ^tit  Isaet  the  aa^^f  of  my  thea 
eonditiaa,  afMttyf  iIm  wreekaf  tba  HakmM  East  lodianMB  haag,ar 
rather  sisang,  sppojiN  ths  lieet^  my  fced  t  astd  I  Isf  asildlf  aaahs^g  on 
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the  waves  of  reminiscent  impression,  till  sleep,  that  ^'  ape  of  death,  lay 
dull  upon  me,"  permitting  no  further  recognition  of  uie  evening  dian 
allowed  time  for  supper,  and  improved  preparation  for  sleep  again. 

The  pre-eminent  beauty  of  the  Dartmouth  scenery  was  the  subject  bods 
of  my  pen  and  pencil  on  the  following  day.  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind 
more  charming  than  the  aspect  of  the  harbour  and  its  surrounding 
heights,  from  certain  points  of  view  on  the  western  side,  where  the  sea 
wholly  disappears,  and  the  waters  assume  the  appearance  of  an  inland 
lake.  The  town  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  with  its  richly  carved  old 
gable  fronts,  and  streets  rising  one  above  the  other  up  the  acclivi^ ;  and 
row  are  the  walks  more  beautiful  than  that  which  leads  from  the  town  to 
the  castle  at  the  river's  mouth.  The  boat  excursion,  too,  twelve  miles  up 
the  river  to  Totnes,  is,  to  use  Johnson's  phrase,  ^'  not  only  worth  seeing^ 
but  worth  going  to  see." 

From  I^rtmouth  I  went,  through  Brixham  and  Painffton,  to  Torquay ; 
iken  a  lovely  place,  not  over-built,  and  presenting  its  nappiest  midw&j 
gradation  between  the  little  fishing  village  it  was  originally,  and  the  great 
be-villa'd  and  be-terraced  place  which  it  now  is.  Hence  I  proceeded 
through  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish  to  Exeter,  radiating  to  many  other 
places  which  justify  the  proverbial  fame  of  Devon,  where 

in  liveliest  green  attir'd. 
Smiling  like  Hope,  and  cheering  the  glad  eye. 
The  meek,  unsheltered  myrtle  sweetly  blooms. 

Exeter  had,  then,  more  of  the  antique  character  than  it  now  retains  of 
that  period  when  Queen  Elizabeth  complimented  it  with  the  motto 
**  Semper  Fidelis,"  and  it  exhibited  a  charming  combination  of  the  oldea 
itxtm  with  modem  substance.  Its  stem  old  cathedral  was  at  that  time 
connected  with  recent  days  by  a  more  perfect  cluun  of  architectural 
gradation  than  now  exists,  diough  its  town-hall  still  remains,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Elizabethan  spedmens  extant  It  was  here  that  the 
pervading  female  beauty  of  the  south-west  of  England  first  particularly 
strack  me;  for,  assuredly,  the  women  of  Exeter  rival  in  fairness  the  lilies 
of  its  surrounding  valleys  and  the  roses  of  its  cultivated  gardens.  The 
dty  is  the  centre  of  a  circumscribing  expanse  of  the  most  varied  oountiy. 
Follow  out  its  radii  of  twelve  miles,  and  you  have  an  epitome  of  Eng- 
land's more  select  scenic  characteristics.  The  red  soil  of  the  general 
locality  gives  peculiar  warmth  to  the  tone  of  its  landscapes,  and  remark- 
able richness  to  the  men  of  its  fields  and  trees.  The  sterile  grandeurs  of 
Dartmoor,  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  private  domains,  the  changeful 
attractions  of  the  adjacent  watering-places,  and  of  the  inland  course  <^ 
the  river  Exe,  are  so  many  reasons  for  the  pride  of  the  Exonian, — ^to  say 
nothing  of  that  sMitiment  of  elevation  which  attaches  to  Sigh  Churchism, 
and  more  especially  to  the  renowned  prelate,  arch  Harry,  of  the  house  of 
Phillpotts.  At  the  time,  however,  of  which  I  write,  Dr.  Carey  was  bishc^ 
of  the  diocese. 

From  Exeter  I  proceeded  on  a  full  investigatory  tour  of  the  county, 
taking  up  my  temporary  abode  in  many  of  its  towns,  and  ramifying  from 
each  as  toere  might  be  scenic  or  architectural  objects  to  attract  me.J 

Devonshire^  topographically,  may  be  thus  generally  described : 
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It  resembles  a  fioelj  dereloped  peach,  with  all  the  Tarietiea  of  colour 
which  are  incliided  between  the  rosy  hues  of  the  tunnj  tide  and  the  paler 
beauties  of  that  towards  the  wall,  rendered  the  more  pictorial  by  the 
wasp-ea^gs  whidi  hare  formed  its  hollows  and  destroyed  all  surface 
formatity.  The  granite  district  of  Dartmoor,  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
answers  to  the  stone  of  the  firuit ;  and  the  leaves  in  which  it  lies  embedded 
symbolise  the  verdant  charms  which  garland  it. 

Its  central  feature,  then,  is  the  loffy,  undulating,  and  desolate  expanse 
of  Dartmoor ;  a  vast  tract  of  billowy  rise  and  fall ;  the  summits  crowned 
with  granite  torrs  ;  the  sides  of  the  billows  strewed  with  granite  fragments ; 
bage  granite  masses  of  fantastic  form,  rising  like  castles,  or  like  the  rock 
idols  of  a  gigantic  superstition ;  the  middle-height  flats  dangerous  with 
the  treacberously-eoncealed  morass;  the  lower  valley-beds  murmuring 
with  the  "many  waters"  of  brook  and  torrent,  or  resounding  with  the 
'^ieap  ci  the  hoarse  waterfell;"  the  outward  dedirities  slopme  into  a 
wooded  belt,  whence  extend  the  surrounding  lowlands  in  all  their  sunny 
v^dure;  so  that  the  Moor  may  be  likened  to  a  dark  pall  edged  with 
a  fringe  of  green  and  gold.  The  entire  interior  of  the  forest  is  treeless, 
save  in  the  minute  exception,  which  the  more  strongly  proves  the  general 
fiict — ^*  the  lonely  wooa  of  Whistman  " — a  most  curious  little  patch  of 
stunted  oaks,  not  higher  than  underwood,  and  clothed  with  moss,  pro- 
portionally duck  as  the  flax  on  a  distaff.  *^ Dartmoor  "  is  a  misnomer; 
for  it  is  not  the  river  Dart  only  that  descends  from  the  Moor,  the  latter 
being,  indeed,  the  mother  of  some  fifty  rivers  or  streams  springing  into 
birth  from  its  lof^  founts,  or  gradually  accumulating  in  its  countless 
frnrows,  and  thence  flowing,  through  courses  of  infinite  beautyi  to  seek 
their  ^' proud  alliance  with  the  sea." 

The  Moor  ran^bler  soon  finds,  too,  that  he  is  in  ^  the  land  of  the  logan 
and  the  cromlech;"  and  stone  circles,  with  their  avenues,  plentifully  attest 
this  interesting  locality  to  have  been  a  great  cathedral  district  of  the 
Drmds.  Monuments,  natural  and  artificid,  or  partly  both,  commemorate 
the  traditional  acts  or  tragic  fates  of  our  forefathers ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
Dartmoor,  about  the  year  1825,  became  the  subject  of  one  of  the  finest 
descriptive  poems  ever  issued  from  the  press.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
Carrington's  ^^ Dartmoor"  as  affording,  at  once,  the  most  graphic  and 
poetical  picture  that  delineative  skill,  imaginative  vigour,  and  impassioned 
sentiment  could  produce;  and  in  addition  to  this  must  be  added  an 
ailnsion  to  the  ^^  Perambulation  of  the  Ancient  and  Royal  Forest  of 
Dartmoor,**  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe — a  work  of  learning,  research, 
and  deep  interest 
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V  AVfHOB  or  ^  rsB  ssD^'eowr  tmm 


▲  Toroo-  anA  somewfcat  dij-laokiog  man  wm  mMmg  \m  wmj  iamk 
ih^ifeRel  of  ft  •oantry  vUli^.  He  appeared  to  be  a  Btrangei,  and  hb 
derical  coai  and  white  neekcloth  betokened  hk  caliiag.  It  would  wnm 
1m  waa  to  tearoh  of  sooie  howe  thai  be  eoald  not  retMy  find^  for  b» 
MMud  cmioudy  at  sereral  through  h»  tpeetadei  at  he  pawed  them.  Ae 
be  neared  one^  a  faaodsome  house  with  a  green  verandah,  a  cab,  painted 
Uaekt  came  dashing  up,  stopped,  and  there  descended  horn  it  a  gen^ 
BU»>  and  fan  servant  in  the  deepest  moorDtng.  The  etraager  appioariwd 
the  mattor,  and  conrtoously  tonebed  his  hait. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  **  can  you  obligingly  point  ant  to  me 
the  rectory  ?     I  understood  it  to  be  somewhere  here." 

**  At  the  end  of  the  ttmet,  five  minvtes  lower  down.  Oppoeito  the 
chnrck" 

^  l%tf  end  ef  the  street?**  resumed  the  stranger,  pointing  to  tke  wa^ 
be  bad  bton  journeying* 

^  I'll  show  the  gentiksman  which  it  is,"  cried  a  feie  boy  of  fburtasa, 
whe*  appeared  to  be  growing  out  of  hie  jacket. 

"  What,  bit  yon,  Arthur  P"  said  the  owner  ef  the  cab.  ^Wheva£d 
you  spring  from  ?" 

The  young  gentleman  had  wrung  from  behind  the  cab,  bwt  he  did  not 
eiieoeo  to  say  so.  *^  I  say»  sir,"  he  ezdaimed,  shpping  the  quaitiea, 
<<  yon  haw  not  seen  mamma  aaywbere^  bare  yon?*' 

-No." 

"  Oh,  wdl^  it's  not  my  fault.  She  told  me  to  meet  her  eemewben 
here  as  I  came  home  from  school,  and  she'd  toke  me  to  have  my  hair  eat 
^  Old  Brookes  did  not  do  it  to  please  ber  last  time,  so  she  said  ^'d  goaad 

i  eee  itdone.     Now,  sir,"  he  added  to  the  stranger,  "^lll  shewyoa  Mr. 

lisicester^s  ** 

Th^  walked  along  together.  **  Do  yon  know,"  Mid  the  bey,  suddeaiy 
looking  at  hie  oompanion,  ^*  I  can  guess  who  jtm  are  ?    Ye«  are  the  new 


The  stranger  smiled.     "  How  do  you  guess  that  ?" 

"  Because  you  look  like  it  And  we  know  Mr.  Leicester  had  engaged 
one :  the  other  did  not  suit.  He  is  too  ill  now  to  do  it  all  himself. 
Mamma  says  she  is  sure  he  won't  live  long.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Cas- 
tonel  ?" 

"  No.     Who  is  Mr.  Castonel  ?" 

<«  Why,  that  was  Mr.  Castonel,  and  that  was  his  cab.  Did  you  see 
bow  black  they  were  ?" 

*^  Yes.     He  appeared  to  be  in  deep  mourning." 

"  It  is  for  his  wife.  She  was  so  pretty,  and  we  all  liked  her  so.  She 
was  Ellen  Leicester,  and  Mr.  Castonel  ran  away  with  her,  and  she  died. 
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BainC  wife  dM  too." 


«•  WWs  fifii  wifer  svtiVMi  tW  fCnagwv 

^  Are  you  speaking  of  tbe  gmd— mtt  of  whooi'  I  iuqwieJ  mj  wqf  ? 
H«  Iwfci  jFOong  to  hmre  iNtd  two  wives." 

^Betei,  tboaglk  HeU  a  doctor,MMlhMantl»iiMOtMe.  H«ketpe 
two  asaBtantp  doiw.     D»  you  know  Mr.  Tuck  P* 

**  1  do  not  know  any  one  m  Ebnry." 

*^  Ob,  don't  you  ?  Tlieve*!  Mr.  LeiteiAfT'B,"  a4ded  tfie  lad,  pomtmg  t» 
a  bovae^  lo«rev  down,  aa  tkey  cwne  to  a  turning  in  tbe  atreat.  **  And 
BOW  I  hane  shown  it  vou,  I  roust  go  back,  for  if  mamia*  oonet  and  I 
diBat  Kiaet  bar,  she'll  blow  me  np." 

"  I  thank  you  for  bringing  me,"  said  Mr*  Hnritr  **  ]  hope  we  shall 
•eon  be  better  acquainted.     Tell  roe  your  name." 

^  Arthur  ChavaaMw    I  am  to  be  what  you  are.     A  paffoa." 

**  Indeed.     I  hope  you  will  make  &  good  one." 

^  I  don't  know.  Last  week  when  I  sent  the  ball  through  tWwindow 
aad  gave  Lucy  a  black  eye,  papa  and  mamma  were  in  a  passion  with  me, 
and  they  said  I  had  too  roucn  devil  in  me  for  a  panoa." 

^  I  am  sorvy  to  hear  that,"  was  die  grare  answer. 

**  I  have  not  got  half  the  devil  that  some  chaps  have^"  conthined  Mas- 
ter Arthur.  **  I  only  leap  hedjpes,  and  dimb  trees^  and  wade  stiaams, 
and  all  that.  J  don't  see  what  ham  ihat  can  do  a  feMow,  even  if  ha  is 
to  be  a  parson." 

•*  I  fear  it  woi^  seem  to  point  Aat  ha  might  be  mara  itted  fer  other 
aaiiagainUfe." 

*^  Then  I  just  wish  you'd  tell  them  so  at  home.  I  don^  waat  to  be  a 
parson,  ita  too  tame  a  life  f»r  me.     Gk>od-by,  sir." 

Ue  flew  away,  a  high-spirited,  generous  lad ;  and  the  emrate— for  such 
W  waa— k)eked  after  him.     Tbea  he  turned  in  at  the  rectonr  ^ate. 

Ha  was  shown  into  the  room  where  the  Reverend  Mr.  Leioester  and 
his  wife  were  sitting.  Two  sad,  grey-haired  people,  the  former  very 
£seUe^  bat  not  with  age.  Arthur  Chavaase  had  given  a  pretty  acoarate 
account  of  matters.  From  the  time  that  their  only  child  had  run  aa«y 
with  Mr.  Castonel,  they  hod  been  breaking  in  health;  but  since  her 
death,  which  had  occurred  six  months  subsequently,  the  rector  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  dying  man. 

There  waa  certainly  a  fatality  attending  the  wives  of  Mr.  Castonel, 
aad  ha  appeared  to  ntoum  them  with  sincen^,  especially  the  last.  His 
atliia  waa  as  black  as  Uaek  coald  be:  he  had  put  his  cid>  in  black,  the 
enpe  en  hit  hat  extended  from  the  brim  to  the  crown,  and  he  wore  a 
vaumng  pia,  and  a  mooming  ring  with  Ellen's  hair  in  it.  He  sAistarned 
limn  all  gaiety,  took  a  friemttV  cup  of  tea  occasionidly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charasae,  and  paid  a  ferraid  visit  to  the  rector  and  Mrs,  Leicester  once  a 
month. 

The  new  earate,  Mr.  Hurst,  was  approved  of  by  Ebuiy.     Ha^  was 

■assad  of  an  amaaing  stock  of  dry,  booh  erudition,  but  waa  retiring 

t  shj  to  a  ImH.    Ha  todk  up  hia  abode  at  the  paririi  beadOa^^  who  kt 
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{lumished  loigingSf  very  comfortable  and  quiet.  One  day  he  reoeiTect  ai 
Yidt  from  Mr.  Chavasse,  a  bluff,  bearty,  good-tempered  man,  who  was 
steward  to  the  estate  of  the  Elarl  of  Eastbeny,  a  neighbouring  noblenum. 

**  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Leiaester  yesteraay,"  began  Mr.  Chavaaae» 
shaking  hands,  "  and  he  told  me  he  thought  you  were  open  to  a  teachings 
engagement  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  afternoons." 

*^  Certainly,"  answered  the  curate,  coughing  in  the  nerrous  manner 
habitual  to  bim  when  taken  by  surprise,  **  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
employ  my  time  in  that  way,  when  my  duties  for  the  day  are  over.'' 

<^  Ijiat  rascal  of  a  boy  ot  mine,  Aithur — the  lad  has  good  abilities,  I 
know,  for  in  that  respect  he  takes  after  his  mother  and  Frances,  yet  there 
are  nothing  but  complaints  ^m  the  school  about  his  not  getting  on." 

**  Do  you  not  fancy  that  his  abilities  may  lie  in  a  different  direction — 
that  he  may  be  formed  by  nature  for  a  more  bustling  life  than  a  clerical 
one?"  the  curate  ventured  to  suggest. 

<'  Why,  of  course,  if  he  has  not  got  it  in  him,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
force  him  to  be  a  parson ;  but  there's  such  an  opening.  Lord  Eastberrjr 
has  promised  me  a  living  for  him.  Now  it  has  struck  me  that  if  you 
would  come,  say  at  four  o'clock,  which  is  the  hour  he  leaves  school,  and 
hammer  something  into  him  till  half-past  five,  or  six,  we  might  see  what 
stuff  he  is  really  made  of.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

*'  I  could  accept  the  engagement  for  every  evening  except  Saturday, " 
answered  Mr.  Hurst. 

**  All  right,"  cried  Mr.  Chavasse.  "  One  day  lost  out  of  the  six  won't 
matter.     And  now,  sir,  what  shall  you  chaise  ?" 

The  curate  hesitated  and  blushed,  and  then  named  a  very  low  sum. 

'^  If  it  were  not  that  I  have  so  many  children  pulling  at  me,  I  should 
say  it  was  too  little  by  half,"  observed  the  straightforward  Mr.  Chavasse  ; 
**  hut  I  can't  stand  a  high  figure.  My  eldest  son  has  turned  out  wild, 
and  he  is  a  shocking  expense  to  me.     Shall  we  begin  on  Monday  ?" 

*'  If  you  please.     I  shall  be  ready." 

**  And  mind,"  he  added,  **  that  you  always  stop  and  take  your  tea 
with  us,  when  you  have  no  better  engagement.  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Chavasse 
to  insist  on  that  part  of  the  bargain." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hurst  became  very  inti- 
mate at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Chavasse. 


II. 

The  autumn,  winter,  spring  passed ;  and,  with  summer,  things  seemed 
to  be  brightening  again.  We  speak  of  Mr.  Castonel.  He  disourded  his 
gloomy  attire,  his  otb  was  repainted  a  claret  colour,  and  he  went  again 
into  general  society.  His  practice  flourished;  if  he  had  lost  hb  own 
wives,  he  seemed  lucky  in  saving  those  of  other  men.  His  assistants,  like 
himself  had  plenty  to  do.  The  gossips  began  to  speculate  whether  he 
would  many  again.  *^  Surely  not !"  pnei  me  timid  ones,  shaking  didr 
heads  with  a  shudder,  **  who  would  venture  upon  him  ?" 

One  hot  afi^moon  Mr.  Rice,  one  of  the  qualified  assistant-suigeons  of 
Mr.  Castonel,  was  walking  along  a  field  patL  The  growing  com,  rising 
on  either  side  of  him,  was  ripening,  and  the  gay  insects  hummed  plea- 
santly.   He  had  just  quitted  a  cottage,  one  ot  an  humble  row  called 
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Beekh  Co«tag60»  ntMted  near.     <<  Ah,  how  d'ye  do  T  cried  he.    «<  A 
lovely  aftemooo." 

**  Very."    It  was  the  curate  who  had  met  him.     <<  Hare  yoa  been 

"  Only  to  Gaffer  Shipley's.  Mr.  Castonel  reoeired  some  message  this 
mominr  about  the  child :  he  did  not  choose  to  go  himself,  but  sent  me." 

*'  Is  it  ill  ?"  cried  the  curate,  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  *'  It  b  not  baptised. 
I  nerer  can  get  to  see  the  mother  about  it." 

'^  m,  no.  A  trifle  feyerish.  The  poor  do  cram  their  children  with 
such  iinwh<^e8ome  food." 

**  I  am  on  my  way  to  Thomas  Shipley's  myself,"  obserred  Mr.  Hurst. 
"  Mr.  Leicester  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  him  this  week,  so  I  thought  I'd 
take  a  walk  this  way  and  call  upon  a  few  of  them.  Mr.  Leicester  seems 
to  hare  a  great  regard  for  that  old  man." 

"A  decent  man,  I  beliere,  he  has  been  all  his  life,"  returned  Mr.  Bice. 
'^  And  since  his  daughter  forgot  herself,  people  have  wished  to  diow  him 
more  respect  than  before." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  curate,  "  whose  is  the  child  ?" 

Mr.  Bice  lathed.  ''  You  had  better  ask  that  question  of  Mr.  Casto- 
neL     /  don't  know." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted :  the  surgeon  proceeding  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  CastiHiel,  where  he  busied  himself  for  some  little  time,  making 
up  medicine.  He  had  just  concluded  his  task  when  Mr.  Castonri  en- 
temL 

''  WeO,"  said  he,  ''  what  was  the  matter  down  at  Shipley's  7* 

^'  Oh,  nothing.  Child  somewhat  feverish  and  its  bowds  oat  of  order. 
I  have  made  up  these  powders  for  it     They  will  set  it  to  rights." 

**  And  that  ?"  added  Mr.  Castonel,  glancing  from  the  powdeors  to  a 
bottle  of  mixture. 

"  For  Mrs.  Acre.     I  am  off  now  to  old  Flockaway's." 

As  Mr.  Bice  quitted  the  laboratory,  he  met  the  tiger.  ^'  Some  medi- 
cine to  go  out,  John." 

•*  Where  to,  sir?" 

*'  Mr.  Castonel  will  tell  you.     He  is  there." 

John  went  into  the  laboratory.  *'  Mr.  Bice  says  there's  some  medicine 
to  go  oat,  sir." 

Mr.  Castonel  did  not  reply  immediately.  He  was  writing  something 
on  a  slip  of  paper. 

*'  Go  to  the  library,"  he  said,  handing  it  to  John,  **  and  inquire 
whether  this  book  has  arrived.     If  so,  bring  it." 

*^  Can't  I  take  the  medicine  at  the  same  time,  sir  ?" 

**  Do  as  you  are  bid,  and  nothing  more,"  rejoined  Mr.  Castonel. 
*'  Bring  me  the  book,  if  it  is  there,  and  then  go  with  the  medicine.  You 
see  where  it  b  for :  the  mixture  to  Mrs.  Acre's,  the  powders  to  Thomas 
Shipley's." 

The  tiger  went  off,  whistling,  and  his  master  remained  in  ihe  labora- 
tory.    But  when  the  boy  returned,  he  was  no  longer  there. 

**  Hannah !"  sang  out  the  lad. 

'^What  do  you  want  with  Hannah?"  demanded  the  housekeeper, 
potting  her  head  outside  the  kitchen  do6r. 

"  Bid  her  tell  master  as.the  library  says  he  never  ordered  the  bode 
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Perhaps  youMl  condescend  to  tell  him  jourself,  Madam  Btuff."  Be  look 
lip  the  medioiiie  as  be  Sjmke,  and  went  oul  again. 

Meanwhile  thei  Reverend  Mr.  Ilurst  had  left  the  corn-field,  and  pf9^ 
cmdeA  to  GtcSee  Sku^ey^s.  Th«  Gaffer— as  he  was  styled  in  the  village 
— hff  m  hn  bed  in  the  back  room.  A  l»ll  Irem  •  ladder  bed  llai^ 
lunir  00  it,  aad  he  would  aever  rise  again.  Dame  Vaxighan  was  ie  the 
front  room,  sewing.  She  had  been  hired  to  attend  the  heuse,  dunn^ 
a  fveent  illaeH  of  Marj  Shipley's.  ^  He  is  asleep,  sir,"  she  whispered, 
when  she  saw  the  curate  about  to  enter :  ^'  he  drc^pped  off  j«8t  new,  aad 
I  Ihiok  it  will  de  htm  good." 

Mr.  Hurst  nodded  and  drew  awuy.  He  was  bound  to  sevenJ  cottages 
itt  tbe  neighbourhood,  so  he  went  to  them  firsts  and  returned  afterwards  te 
Shipley's.     The  Gaffer  was  awake  then> 

**  Tm  ailing  mech^  sir,"  he  said.  *^  Give  my  humble  duty  to  Mr. 
Leicester,  and  thank  him  for  asking.  Pm  as  hot  as  lean  be  to-day.  My 
skin  feels  burning." 

**  Did  you  tell  tbb  to  Mr.  Rtee.  He  might  have  given  you  some- 
thing.* 

*'  No,  sir,  I  didn't  I  had  dropped  off  asleep  when  he  was  heie,  and 
Dame  Yaoghan  never  Ihoagbt  of  it.  I  may  be  better  to-monrow,  and 
tben  i  shan't  want  physic.'* 

As'tbe  Gaffer  spoke,  Mr.  Hurst  saw  theentrance  of  Mr.  Casteoel's  tiger, 
the  door  being  open  between  the  two  rooms.  "  Powders  for  somebody. 
Dame  Vaughan,"  said  he.     "  Who's  ill  ?" 

**  This  Ikde  oae,**  replied  Dune  Vaoghaa,  pointing  to  the  inAmi  on  her 
lap. 

**Thffi  yeeng scsmmondi !  I  thovght,  periiaps,  die  Galfer  might  be 
a  going  to  walk  it." 

^  The  Gaffer,  poor  man,  ain't  at  all  well,"  said  Dame  Yaaghau; 

*♦!  say,"  resumed  the  kd,  **whcle's  Mary?  What's  she  gene  into 
hiding  for?  Nobody  have  set  eyes  on  her  this  age.  Give  her  my  coift- 
pliments,  and " 

At  that  moment  the  boy  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Hurst.  It  was  quite 
eoough.     He  touched  his  hat,  backed  out,  and  set  off  home. 

When  the  curate  passed  through  the  front  room  to  leave,  he  stopped 
aad  leoked  dews  at  the  haby.  **  It  does  not  appear  to  be  very  ill,  Mrs. 
Vaughan." 

^No,  sir,  it's  as  live  and  peart  ws  can  be,  this  aftemoon.  I  did  not 
see  much  the  matter  with  it  thie  morning,  for  my  own  part,  only  Mary^ 
— she  hesitated — **  Mary  would  send  to  teli  Mr.  Castonel.'* 

-llWiereisMary?" 

**  She^i  up-statrs,'*  whispered  the  women.  **  She  made  off  iki9t%  sir, 
ivtien  she  saw  yea  a  oeming.  Poor  thing,  she  doot  like  yet  to  face  the 
gentlefolks." 

As  Dame  Vaogbaa  spoke,  she  wav  opening  the  packet  left  hf  the 
tiger.  It  contained  six  small  neat  white  papers,  which  her  ceriesity  led 
her  to  examine.    They  disclosed  an  insignificant  portion  ofgrey-eoloured 


**  1  know  what  that  is,"  she  efoeerved  ;  **  Ae  verr  best  physie  yon  t 
|ipet»»daid    Will yott plane to^ itad  the diieelmi  for m^  lir'P* 
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^'Om9iiAmmftmimtD}mt^kmBiii^twmimanaag.  Mary  Ship- 
ley's infant.'  " 

«  Ab^  ikt^  j«9i  whsfr  Mr.  Sin  mU.  Tlmk  y<M,  sir.  Good  %. 
m  tell  Mary  what  you  say  about  bringing  tiw  baby  to  diafdE." 

li  was  thto  Marly  feor  o*el«ck,  and  tha  coraAe,  aftar  oalKog  in  at  borne 
to  laaab  bia  bawls  and  bntk  bi»  kair,  made  tbe  best  of  bis  way  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cbavasse,  scarcely  knowing  whether  be  was  arogressuw 
•D  hia  bead  or  bis  baak  That  bouse  eonlRinad  aU  be  eonld 
o£  beavty,  and  goodness^  ssid  love.  It  waa  kit  werkL  Had  ha 
»ai  bees  a  eWigyiaau,  ka  niighl  have  ssad  kia  paradise. 

Arthur  was  already  in  the  study.  And  when  the  lessons  were  ortsv 
tka  enraAa  enterad  the  drawiBg«-rooi%  he  and  bit  fluttering  heart.  There 
sbe  was,  with  her  graceful  form,  her  fine  features,  and  her  dark,  briUtaol 
eye.  To  him  there  was  but  one  lovely  Im*  on  earth,  and  it  waa  that  of 
Kanaas  Chavasaa. 

To  him  ska  waa  a  parfiMi  corrtrast  Open  in  flianiier,  ready  and 
plaasaat  in  speedy  tke  RevavaMl  Mr.  Hurst,  when  ha  first  knew  her, 
could  only  gaze  at  her  through  his  spectacles  with  amazed  admivakioa* 
Sbe  detailed  bis  bsaisge  ;  she  soon  detected  bis  love ;  and,  true  to  her 
▼sin  nature,  she  gave  it  encoimgenMnt*  Vanity  was  Frances  Chavaws^s 
lating  pasnoD.  Sb*  waa  tins  ereaing  attired  in  a  pink  muslin  dress, 
yery  preUy  and  showy,  and  when  Mr.  Hunt  entered  she  was  standky 
bama  the  cbanney-glass^  putting  soma  fresb-gatheied  roses  into  her 
dark  hair.     That  poor  beating  hMrt  ot  bis  leiqied  into  bis  mouth  at  tka 


**  8m  whai  I  an  dcing,''  sbe  said,  pereaivii^  Ua  i^proaeh  is  tba 
glass.     "  For  fun." 

Ha  took  tke  hand  die  earslsasly  extended  behind,  took  it,  and  chnped 
it,  nod  retained  it :  for  it  kad  came,  now,  thai  be  no  longer  stiow  an 
anduooriy  to  aeoaeal  bis  lo^pa. 

•"  Are  tbey  not  pfttty  rosea,  Mr.  Horst?  I  got  tbem  off  tba*  trae  b^ 
the  lower  garden.  You  know  it.  Here's  just  one  left,  I  will  give  it 
•ayou." 

«<AndV  be  wbnpen^  taking  k  ftom  bar  band,  ""wiU  kaepitfiiv 
a^cr,** 

«•  Oh,"  cried  Frances,  laughing,  "  what  a  collection  you  must  ha^%  H 
yOQ  ha/MT  kept  aA  I  kave  given  yoo!     Yon  might  set  np  a  muasnsa  of 

Arthnr  mn  n^  and  leobed  at  die  taU^  with  n  blank  fiuia.  ««Whyis 
tea  not  ready  ?     It  has  struck  six." 

^  Mamma  ia  gone  out;  wn  shall  not  kaew  tea  till  sbe  comes  heme," 
answered  Frances.     "  Papa  is  not  come  in  either." 

••  Then  I  ean't  wait,"  eriad  Arthur,  mefoMy.     •*  I  shan't  wak.'* 

"  I  would  faint  if  I  were  you,"  retorted  Frances.  "  I  kno^r  ynv 
must  be  fiMnahed:  tkoagb  yoo  did  eat  enongb  dinner  for  nx,  ad  one 
aWock." 

''Iwanttnbefifft»eriaket,"intnni«dtbekrf.  «« I  AaU  get  my  tnn  aa 
thekiteiien.  Wbnt  haw  yon  bnmi  aticUng  thoaa  tilings  in  ycmr  bend 
fcrr 

^'Forwntoadmnv." 

**idst  lenpaet  it  in  fcn  npinabaJy  else  tp  admmeu    fAmi 
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added  the  boj,  signifieaiiilj ;  ^  die  will  ffirtyDiir  heart  out,  and  ihto  turn 
round  and  say  she  didn't  mean  it.** 

A  glimpse  of  angry  passion  flashed  into  the  fiice  of  Frances.  But 
Arthur  escaped  from  the  room. 

'<  Don't  mind  him>"  whispered  the  curate.     '*  All  Wfl  are  the  same.*' 

<*  All  are  not  the  same,"  said  Frances,  crossly.  *^  Were  you  the  same 
when  you  were  young  ?" 

'<  I  never  had  a  sister,"  sighed  the  curate.  He  drew  her  hand  within 
his  arm,  and  they  rambled  into  the  garden.  He  had  long  been  screwing 
up  his  courage  to  speak  more  seriously  to  her,  and  he  thought  he  would 
do  it  now. 

'*  I  hope  I  shall  not  always  remain  a  curate,"  he  begau,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. 

'<  I  hope  not,'"as8ented  Frances. 

"If  I  were  to" — here  he  was  stopped  bv  his  nenrous  cough — ^**to 
go  into  housekeeping,  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  take  ?" 

"Housekeeping!  I  suppose  you  mean,  set  up  a  house  and  keep 
servants  ?" 

^^  Yes,"  coughed  the  curate.  "  Were  I  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  pre- 
ferment of  two  hundred  a  year,  would  it  do  ?" 

^  You  would  have  hard  work  to  spend  it  all,  you  would.  Look  at 
that  lime-tree :  pretty,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Not  by  myself,"  returned  the  curate,  with  a  rosy  hue  on  his  thin 
cheek.     "  If  I  had one  to  share  it  with  me  ?" 

"  That's  another  thing,"  said  Frances,  with  a  laugh.  "  She  migbt 
be  fond  of  dress  and  nonsense,  as  I  am,  and  then  she  would  spend  you 
out  of  house  and  home." 

"  Oh,  Frances,"  he  murmured,  hb  nervous  tone  eiving  place  to  an  im- 
pasHDoned  one,  as  he  clasped  her  hands  in  his,  and  turned  his  spectacles 
lovingly  ujpon  her  fetce,  **  I  know  I  ought  not  yet  to  speak  of  it ;  but, 
give  me  a  nope — that  should  the  time  come  when  I  am  justified  in  askings 
for  you,  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain." 

Frances  drew  her  hands  awav,  and  speeded  towards  the  house.  ^^  It 
will  be  early  enough  to  talk  ot  that  when  the  time  does  come,"  was  her 
li^t  answer.  To  the  simple  mind  of  Mr.  Hurst  it  conveyed  all  he 
wished  for. 

Mrs.  Chavasse  came  in.  And  scarcely  had  they  sat  down  to  tea,  when 
one  of  the  servants  appeared  and  said  that  a  boy  wanted  Mr.  Hurst 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself!"  cried  Mr.  Chavasse,  as  the  curate  was  rising. 
"  Let  Nan^  ask  what  he  wants." 

^  It  is  Ned  Long,  the  mason's  boy  from  Beech  Cottages,"  said  the 
servant. 

"What  can  he  want?"  wondered  the  curate.  "I  gave  them  relief 
to-day." 

"  Send  him  round  to  the  window,  Nancy,"  said  Mr.  Chavasse. 
^  A  young  ragamuffin,  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  of  clothes,  was  soon 
disoemed  approaching  the  large  window,  which  was  open  to  the  ground. 
He  tock  off  an  old  blue  cap,  and  displayed  a  shock  head  of  light  hair. 

"  What  is  it,  Ned?"  cried  the  curate. 

"  Please,  sir,"  answered  the  kd,  lifting  his  sunburnt,  fredcled  conn- 
tenanoe,  '<  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Leicester's,  and  he  telled  me  to  come  and 
ask  whether  Mr.  Hurst  was  here." 
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^WdHy  you  tee  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Hurst,  with  a  half  smile. 

"  He  said,  j^ease,  as  I  was  to  tell  you  what  I  had  tolled  him,  and  would 
you  go  ou  quidc,  and  he'd  get  a  fly  and  come  after,  but  he  was  too  bad 
towalk,** 

"  Go  where?"  cried  the  curate.     "  To  Mr.  Leicester's  ?" 

'<  No,  sir,  to  GnSer  Shipley's.     He's  took  awfbl." 

«How?    Is  he  worse?" 

''He's  a  d^iog,  sir;  Dame  Vaughan  said  I  was  to  say  so.  He  can't 
hold  hisself  still  on  his  bed  for  screeching.  And  the  babby's  a  dying  and 
a  screeching;  it's  on  Dame  Vauefaan's  lap,  it  is,  and  she  says  they  won't 
be  aliTe  many  minutes,  and  it's  me  physic  as  she  give  'em." 

niev  had  risen,  all  of  them,  and  gathered  round  the  window^  looking 
at  the  boy.     Mrs.  Chavasse  ^ke,  in  her  sharp,  hasty  way. 

"  What  is  it  you  are  saymg,  Ned  Long  ?  Tell  your  tale  properly. 
Who  is  it  that  is  dying  down  at  Shipley's  ?" 

"  The  Gaffer,  ma'am,  and  the  babby." 

••Both?" 

«  Yes,  ma'am." 

**  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  You  must  have  brought  your  tale 
wrong,  boy. 

«*  Dame  Vaughan  says  as  it's  the  physio." 

"What  physic?" 

« I  doesn't  know." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  stupid  boy !  who  is  to  make  out  what  he  means  ?" 
irritably  repeated  Mrs.  Chavasse,  her  curiosity  forcibly  excited.  **  Mr. 
Hurst-— Why,  where's  Mr.  Hurst  ?  He  has  never  gone  without  tasting 
histeaP 

He  had,  and  was  striding  over  the  eround  towards  Thomas  Shipley's 
cottage.  A  strange  scene  presented  itself  there.  The  baby  was  lying 
dead,  and  the  old  man,  on  his  bed,  seemed  in  danger  of  dissolution. 
"  Whatever  is  the  cause  of  this?"  questioned  the  curate. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  cause,"  sobbed  Dame  Vaughan.  "  I  hope 
no  blame  won't  be  laid  to  me." 

It  appeared  that  the  Gaffer  had  had  his  tea  at  four  o'clock,  and  seemed 
refreshed  and  better  after  it  At  six,  when  Dame  Vaughan  undressed 
the  infant,  she  remarked  that  it  appeared  so  well  as  scarcely  to  need  the 
powder. 

"  Suppose  we  give  fiather  one  of  the  powders  ?"  suggested  Mar]^,  a 
modest-looking,  gentle  girl,  who,  until  recent  events,  had  been  in  hi^h 
favour  in  the  viUage.  *'  If  they  are  fever  powders,  it  might  do  him 
good  :  and  it  couldn't  do  him  hairm,  any  way." 

"  Ay,  sure ;  it's  a  ffood  thought,"  assented  Dame  Vaughan.  "  Well 
give  mm  one  to-night  and  another  in  the  morning.  This  child  won't 
want  'em  all" 

So  thev  mixed  up  two  powders.  Giving  old  Shipley  his,  first,  lest  he 
should  fail  asleep ;  and  the  other  to  the  child.  Soon  after  the  latter  had 
swallowed  it,  it  began  to  scream,  and  writhe,  and  toss  convulsively.  Ita 
1^  were  dnwn  up,  and  dien  stretched  out  stiff,  while  its  fiaoe,  to  use 
Dame  Vaughan's  words,  was  not  then  the  fiice  of  a  baby.  The  neigh- 
bours came  floddng  in,  and,  suddenly,  sounds  were  heard  from  Gaffer 
Shipley's  bed :  he  was  screaming  and  writlnng  like  the  ehiUL     M^dow: 
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Thorpe's  boj  was  d«^MikdMd  for  Mr. CMtwHl,  mi  vaathmy^wlmf^ 
leeii,  to  Mr.  Leioetler*«. 

The  boy,  Thorpe,  was  iying  alonj^,  prood  to  be  of  sertiee  and  fall  of 
excitement,  when,  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  Dame  Vaughaa  da- 
clared  she  should  ever  be  thankful  for,  1m  espied  Mr.  Casto«eL  **  He 
was  a  standing  outside  libe  lodge,  where  the  strange  kdy  lives,"  said  the 
boy,  afterwards,  '^  and,  if  he  had  been  a  waiting  iot  me,  he  oouldn't 
have  been  a  standiag  out  better."  The  boy  made  «p  io  iiiai,  paadog. 
^  Please,  sir,  will  you  i^an  down  to  Gaffer  SAufdey's?*' 

^  What  for  ?"  asked  Mr.  CastoneL 

<<  They  are  both  a  howMng  horrid,  sir.  Daaae  Vangfaan  sajv  sfe  mmisI 
have  been  the  powders  as  th^  took." 

<*  Both  who  ?"  quiekly  demanded  Mr.  Castonei. 

^  Mary  Shipley's  little  'un  and  the  Gaffisr,  air.  Thej  give  'em  a 
powder  apiece,  and  mother  says         " 

««  What  the !"  burst  forth  Mr.  Caskmel,  gkatng  .ob  the  boy. 

"  Who  gave  one  to  old  Shipley  ?" 

Master  Thorpe  shrank  aside.  He  did  not,  just  then,  like  tlie  &ce  of 
Mr.  Caatooel.  "  Here,"  added  ihe  svrgeen,  wvifeing  a  Hae  on  the  leaf  of 
his  pocket-book,  and  tearing  it  out,  '*  take  that  to  my  house.  Mx.  Btee 
will  give  you  something  to  bring  dowm.     fiaa  all  the  wmt." 

The  boy  ran  one  way,  Mr.  Castonel  ran  the  other.  He  fleweiyeT  the 
ground  at  his  utmost  speed,  and  was  soon  at  the  cottage.  The  baby  was 
dead :  Mary  was  stretched  over  it,  sobbing  and  cryiog,  and  ihe  gossips 
were  crying  over  Aer. 

^  Now,  the  first  thing,  a  clearance,^  exclaimed  the  smgeon,  **  and 
then  I  may  come  to  the  bottom  of  this.  Leave  the  cottage,  every  ene  eC 
you.*' 

He  held  the  door  open,  and  ibe  vpoiihb  filed  out  Then  he  turned  la 
Dame  Vaughao.     **  Have  yoa  any  warm  water  ?" 

'<Not  a  dmo,  sit,"  she  sobbed,  ''and  the  fire's  oMt  It  wm  the 
powders,  and  it  eoddn't  have  been  nedubg  else.  Mr.  Riee  minst  have 
sent  poison  in  mistake  for  wholesome  physic." 

^  I  should  think  not,"  remaiked  Mr.  Castiael.  '<  Let  «e  see  those 
that  are  left.  Mary,"  he  iiiitably  added,  '<  don't  aoh  and  meaa  in  thnt 
way ;  that  will  do  bo  good.     One,  two,  three,  fonr.     Are  these  all  ^ 

''  All,  sir,"  replied  Dame  Vauglian.  ''  Six  come,  and  them'a  the 
fi>ur  what's  left." 

Mr.  Castonel  carried  than  in  his  hand  ihros^  the  room  wheea 
Thomas  Shipley  was  lytng,  and  went  ont  at  the  hack  dear,  whieh  he 
closed  after  him,  and  examined  then,  alone,  in  the  yasd.  Psssiblj  for 
tiie  greater  light 

^  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  these  powdeie,''  Im  eaid,  when  he  so- 
turned.  *'  However,  Dame  Vaughan,  you  had  best  take  charge  of  thani^ 
bat  they  should  be  asked  for." 

^  rU  lock  'em  up  in  Mary's  dmwer,"  she  sahhad.  "^  I  know  ifevns 
the  powden,  and  I'll  stick  to  it  tiU  I  drops." 

'^Dojoatenoe.  Here,  take  them.  And  then  go  amongst  the  aeigh- 
bonrsand  see  if  yon  can  borrow  some  warm  water,  iif  weeaa  gnt  -^^fiumi 
of  hdown  the^Gnfler's  throat,  tiH  what  Ihawsanticura 
Hnllaal  irhare  aas  yonoflF^T* 
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^  J  ibdngM  jom  iM  me  to  fetek  somt  warm  wtttt^^  ummmi  Dune 
Yaoi^as,  arresting  her  footsteps. 

"  But  I  did  not  tell  you  to  leave  the  key  in  the  diavar.  The  pnirjioai 
are  ^per^Uy  hamlesa,  but  it  uuty  be  as  well,  in  juatifie  to  Mr.  Bioi^  to  let 
other  people  think  ao." 

Mr.  Rioe  and  yoong  Thorpe  eame  together,  full  pelt,  and  at  waa  aooa 
after  their  entrance  that  Mr.  Hurst  appeared.   When  the  Gaffer  had  1 
attended  to.  Dame  Vaughan  returned  to  the  powders^ 

<'  The  powders  were  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Bice.    *'  I'll  atake  mr  life  i . 
it.   Where  are  they  ?  They  were  ozdy  hydraigyma  eom  o^atl^    ha  added 
to  Mr.  CastooeL 

''  I  know  they  were.     I  haire  examined  them." 

Dame  Vaughan  unlocked  the  drawer,  and  put  the  powders  on  the  table 
hefore  Mr.  Rice.  He  opened  all  four  of  the  papers.  The  curate, 
Mr.  Castonel,  and  Dame  Vaughan  stood  and  watched  him.  *'  These  are 
the  powders  I  sent,"  he  observed.  '*  They  are  quite  right.  They  are 
miy  the  common  grey-powder,  Dame  Vaughan." 

Daane  Vaoghan  still  looked  nncoitvinoed. 

'« Let  her  take  chaige  of  thea^"  aaid  Mr.  CastoaaL  "^  It  may  ha  aiofa 
aatisfactory." 

*^  la  it  posaible,"  iaterpoaed  the  oniaile,  '^  that  the  potpdera  can  in  any 
way  have  been  dunged? — wrong  ones  achniniateted?'^ 

Mr.  Castonel  turned  bis  eye  npon  him,  aa  eye  that  lodrod  as  if  it 
would  have  liked  to  strike  him,  doul  as  the  ehikL  ^  No,  sir,"  he  «ok[ly 
said,  '*  J  should  think  it  is  not  possible.  Did  you  widi  to  cast  a  au^icion 
on  Mrs.  Vaoghan  ?" 

**  Nay,"  cned  the  curate,  ^^  certainly  net.  I  woM  net  eaat  a  siiq)icion 
upon  any  one.     It  was  bnt  aa  idea  that  ooeucred  to  me,  and  I  Bj^okt  it 


Gaffer  Shipley  recovered,  the  baby  was  buried,  and  the  afiair  remuned 
a  mystery.  A  mystery  that  has  never  been  positively  solved.  Other 
aaadical  aien,  upon  being  pressed  into  the  inquiry,  prououDced  the  pow^ 
dera  to  be  an  innocent  and  proper  medicine,  frequently  given  to  chililrea. 

That  same  night,  at  the  early  starlight  hour,  Fnacea  Ghavasae  was 
liBgering  still  in  thidr  garden.  She  locked  frequently  to  a  side^gate,  by 
^ich  visitors,  who  were  familiar  with  die  house,  sometimes  enteeed.  It 
seemed  that  she  was  restless ;  anxious ;  impatient.  Whoever  she  waa  es- 
peeting,  he  kept  her  waiting  long.     Was  it  Mr.  Harst  ? 

It  was  not  Mr.  Hurst  wbo  entered;  it  was  Mr.  CaataaeL  Whatl 
acse  tkeif  lovers  ?  SoreW  yes;  for  he  atmined  her  to  his  hearty  and  held 
liar  to  him,  and  eovered  her  face  with  his  impassioned  kisses :  mb  he  had, 
in  other  dbys,  ay,  even  ta  that  same  garden,  etratned  to  him  Garoliae 
Hail  and  fillea  Leicester.  Was  his  leve  for  her  genuine  ?  Had  it  keen  for 
his  former  wives  ?  No  matter :  theirs  had  been  for  him :  and  neither  had 
loved  him  more  entirely  dian  did  Frances  Chavasse.  Verily  Mr.  Castonel 
Biasi  have  possessed  powers  of  fasctnatioa  anknown  to  other  men! 
Canoes  had  played  herself  off  upon  the  unhappy  curate,  partly  te  gratify 
her  vanity,  partly  as  a  blind,  for  she  and  Mr.  Castonel  had  long  had  aa 
ondeMtanding  in  aecr^. 

""The  Bevneod  Mr.  Harst  has  heea  azplidt  io^ht,^  vhispanl 
Frances,  in  a  mocking  tone. 
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^  The  fool !"  intemtpted  Mr.  Castonel ;  and  the  glare  of  his  eye  was 
like  it  bad  been  twice  before,  that  evening.  Frances  did  not  see  it :  she 
was  leaning  on  his  breast 

**  He  asked  me  how  mnch  it  would  take  to  keep  two,"  she  went  on, 
laaghing.  **  And  would  I  have  him  if  he  got  a  rich  living  of  two  hundred 
a  year.  Gervase,  I  think,  I  do  think,  he  will  nearly  die  when — when — 
he  knows." 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  fiercely  uttered  Mr.  Castonel.  *<  Frances,  the  time 
is  drawing  near  that  I  shall  speak  to  your  fiither." 

**  Yet  a  little  longer,"  she  sighed.  **  He  happened  to  say,  only  last 
night,  diat  it  seemed  but  yesterday  since  Ellen  died.  Mamma  must  break 
it  to  him,  whenever  it  is  spoken  of.  She  can  turn  him  round  her  little 
finger.** 

in. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  in  September,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Leicester 
sent  for  his  curate.  It  was  to  inform  him  that  he  found  himself  unaUe 
to  preach  on  the  morrow,  as  had  been  his  intention. 

**  Are  you  worse  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Hurst 

"  A  little  thing  upsets  me  now,  and  I  have  heard  some  news  to^y, 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  will  take  me  days  to  get  over,  for  it  Itts 
brought  back  to  me  too  forcibly  one  who  is  gone.  Who  is  that?"  qmckly 
added  the  rector,  as  a  shout  was  heard  outside  the  window. 

'^  It  is  only  Arthur  Chavasse.  I  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  he  ran  in 
with  me." 

''  Let  lum  come  in,  let  him  come  in,"  cried  Mr.  Lmcester,  eagerly. 
''  He  can  tell  me  if  it  be  true."     Mr.  Hurst  called  to  him. 

'^  How  are  you,  sir  ?"  said  Arthur,  holding  out  his  hand,  ''  and  how  is 
Mrs.  Lmoester?" 

The  rector  shook  his  head.  *'  As  well,  my  boy,  as  we  can  expect  to  be 
on  this  side  the  grave.  Arthur,  when  you  shall  be  as  I  am,  health  and 
stren^h  gone,  there  is  only  one  thing  will  give  you  comfort" 

*^  And  what's  that,  sir?"  asked  ArSiur,  fearlessly. 

<'  The  remembrance  of  a  well-spent  life :  a  conscience  that  s^s  you 
have  done  good  in  it,  not  evil.  Good  to  your  fellow-creatures,  for  Chnsf  s 
sake,  who  did  so  much  good  for  you." 

*^  But  are  we  to  have  no  play  ?"  inquired  Arthur,  whose  ideas  of  **  doing 
good,"  like  those  of  too  many  others,  savoured  but  of  gloom. 

"  Ay,  nlay ;  play,  my  boy,  while  you  may ;  youth  is  the  season  for  it 
But,  in  the  midst  of  it,  love  your  fellow-creatures:  be  ever  ready  to  do 
them  a  kindness :  should  any  &ncied  injury  rise  up  in  your  heart,  wlusper* 
ing  you  to  return  evil  for  evil,  oh!  yield  not  to  the  impulse.  You  will  be 
thankful  for  it  when  your  days  are  numbered." 

"  Yes,  sir.  There's  a  boy  outside  hae  gone  off  with  my  cricket-bat 
It's  Tom  Cbewton.  I  was  going  after  him  to  give  him  a  drubbing. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  make  him  hand  over  the  bat,  and  leave  the  drublnng 
out?" 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Leicester,  while  the  curate  turned  away  his 
head  to  hide  a  smile.  **  Arthur,  I  have  heard  to-day  that  you  are  gobg 
to  lose  your  sister  Frances." 
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"To  lose  her!'*  echoed  the  boy.  "Oh  yea,  I  know  what. you  mean. 
And  I  am  sore  it'e  true,  although  Mrs.  Frances  is  so  sly  over  it,  else  why 
should  she  be  having  such  heaps  of  new  clothes?  I  said  to  her  the  other 
day,  *  I  reckon  I  shall  get  some  rides  inside  the  cab  uow,  instead  of  be- 
hind it,'  and  she  turned  scarlet  and  threw  a  cushion  at  me." 

*^  It  18  really  so,  then !  that  she  marries  Mr.  Castonel !" 

**  He  has  l>een  making  love  to  her  this  year  past,  only  they  did  it  on 
the  sly,"  continued  Arthur.  "  /  saw.  She's  always  interfering  with 
us  boys :  we  shall  hare  twice  the  fun  when  she's  gone.  Where's  Mr. 
Hurst?" 

"  Take  this,  Arthur,"  cried  the  rector,  handing  him  a  fine  pear  which 
was  on  the  table.     **  Good-by,  my  lad." 

^«  Thank  you,  sir.  Good-by.  I'll  leave  out  Tom  Chewton's  drub- 
bing." 

Arthur  ran  out.  Mr.  Hurst  stood  at  the  end  of  the  path,  against  the 
iron  railings.  "Isn't  this  a  stunning  pear?  I  Why,  what's  the' 
matter,  sir?" 

'*A  spasm)"  gasped  the  curate.  "Run  off  to  your  playfellows, 
Arthur." 

"  Will  you  eat  this  pear,  sir?"  said  the  boy,  ganng  with  concern  at 
his  white  hce.  "  It  may  do  you  good.  I  have  only,  taken  one  bite  out 
ofit." 

**  No,  no,  my  lad.     Eat  it  yourself,  and  run  away." 

Arthur  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  the  miserable  clergyman,  feeling  him- 
self what  he  was,  a  dupe,  dragged  his  footsteps  towards  his  home. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  but  the  heart's  sunshine  had  g^ne  out  from 
him  for  ever. 

The  news  took  Ebury  by  surprise.  What!  marry  Frances  Chavasse, 
the  early  firiend  of  his  two  first  wives !  Some  of  them  remembered  the 
nonsensical  declaration  attributed  to  Mr.  Castonel  when  he  first  came  to 
Ebury — that  only  one  of  the  three  young  ladies  was  to  his  taste,  but  he 
would  marry  them  all.  The  "  one  "  being  generally  supposed  to  indicate 
EUlen  Leicester. 

The  preparations,  commenced  for  the  marriage,  weae  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  tiger  fiew  one  day  into  the  kitchen  at  his  master's,  with  the 
news  that  there  was  a  new  chariot  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  that 
he  was  no  longer  to  be  a  despised  tiger  in  buttons,  but  a  footman  in  a 
^lendid  liveiy. 

"  A  pretty  footman  you  will  make!"  was  the  slighting  response  of 
the  housekeeper,  whilst  Hannah  suspended  her  ironing  in  admiration. 

^^  And  the  new  coachman's  to  be  under  me,"  he  continued,  dancing 
round  in  a  ctrde  three  feet  wide.  "  Of  course  I  shall  have  the  upper  hand 
of  kim.  So  don't  you  go  for  to  disparage  me  before  him,  Madam  Muff, 
if  you  please." 

^'Did  master  say  he  was  to  be- under  you?"  inquired  Hannah. 

^  It's  to  be  such  a  eorgeous  livery,"  the  tiger  went  on,  evading  the 
question,  '^lavenoer  and  gold,  or  pink  and  amber,  one  o'  them  two,  with 
spangled  vesta  to  match.  And  there's  gomg  to  be  a  new  lady's-maid, 
Mn.  Mnff^  over  you." 

"  John !"  ottered  the  housekeeper,  in  s  tone  of  warning. 

**  She's  Uxed  o'  porpose,"  perristed  the  tiger,  dodgmg  out  of  Mrs. 
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Muff's  way,  and  impronng  upon  his  inTentiom  *^  And  tiie  borne  is  to 
be  gutted  of  this  precious  shabby  old  fbraitore,  and  bnun  new  pat  in^ 
&om  cellar  to  ganet*  The  beds  is  to  be  ofsilk,  and  the  tables  <si  norj^ 
and  die  walls  is  to  be  gilded,  and  one  o'  the  rooms  is  to  hare  a  glass  floes^ 
that  Miss  Chayaase  may  see  her  feet  in  it.  I  know  wiiat — if  maafaer  ia 
determined  to  have  her,  he's  p^ing  for  her." 

He  dodged  away,  for  Mvs.  Muff's  countenance  was  growing  ommons. 
But,  setting  aside  a  few  inaocuracies,  inyentions^  and  eaJiellishments  o£ 
his  own,  the  tiger's  information  was,  on  the  whole,  coonect;  and  Mra. 
Chavasse  and  her  daughter  were  lifted  out  of  their  common  sphere,  mta 
one  that  savoured  not  of  sober  reality.  They  revelled  in  the  fine  dothea 
making  for  Frances,  in  the  luxurious  establishment  preparing  to  roemia 
her,  in  the  wondering  admiration  of  Ebury;  Mid  they  seyeUed  in  the 
triumph  over  Mrs.  Leicester.  If  her  daughter  had  once  been  prefemd 
to  Frances,  their  turn  had  come  now :  there  had  been  no  eosdy  furniture, 
or  painted  carriages,  or  superfluity  of  servants  prepared  for  Ellen. 

These  preparations,  in  all  their  magnitude,  burst,  without  warning,  npoa 
the  astonished  senses  of  Mr.  Chavasse.  He  tumed  all  over  in  a  cold 
perspiration,  and  went  storming  into  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Chavasse  always,  as  she  expressed  it,  ^^  managed"  her  husbimd, 
consequently  she  had  taken  her  own  time  for  telling  him ;  but  it  hap^ 
pened  that  he  heard  the  news  &om  another  quarter.  We  allude  mone 
particularly  now  to  the  pomp  and  show  contemplated  for  the  weddii^ 
day :  it  was  that  raised  the  ire  of  Mr.  Chavasse. 

"  What  a  couple  of  bom  idtote  you  must  be !  I  haye  beeii  Md  Franeaa 
is  going  to  have  four  bridesmaids." 

**WeU?" 

<^  And  a  thundering  heap  <tf  noise  and  parade :  horsea  and  csmBgeSy 
and  servants  and  fovours *' 

'*  Now  dcm't  put  yourself  out,"  equably  iirterposed  Mm  Chavasse* 

*'  And  not  satisfied  with  all  that,  you  aoe^going  to  have  flowecs  stigwed 
up  the  churchyard  path  for  her  to  walk  upon  !"  And  his  voice  dmost  xose 
to  a  scream.  '<  Hadn't  you  better  have  a  carpet  laid  down  abng  the 
street?" 

*<  I  did  think  of  that,"  was  Mrs.  Chavasse's  cool  reply. 

<<  Goodness  be  gracious  to  me !  The  plane  will  think  I  fasve  tuoed 
AkO,  to  suffer  it." 

<*  Let  them,"  said  Mrs.  Chavasse.  *^  Her  wedding  does  not  ooms  eveiy 
day." 

**  I  had  a  misgiving  that  somediing  was  gobg  on,  I  dedare  I  bad, 
when  you  badgered  me  into  asking  Lord  Eastbeny  to  give  her  away," 
continued  Mr.  Chavasse,  rubbing  kis  heated  five.  ^^I  wash  I  badnJt 
What  a  fool  he^ll  think  roe  !  A  land-steward's  dan^iter  marrying  a 
country  surgeon,  and  comiug  out  in  this  style !     It's  disgusting." 

'*  My  dear,  you'll  make  yourself  ill  Speak  lower.  FsaiioeB,  this  is 
the  wrong  pattern*" 

^  And  that's  not  the  wont  of  it.  Mr&  Chayasse^  liAan,  for  I  wBl  bar 
heard.  It  is  perfectly  barbarous  to  enact  all  thta  in  the  c^  of  lib* 
rector  and  Mrs.  Leicester.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  Ibok  tham  m  the  Cms 
again." 
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**  Any  ODe  krt  you  wouU  haim  a  wnian^  iKlittgs  on  Ab  miMw.  I 
lAyMtitvnoAiog'less  Am  a  dimct  iiisalt  to  thes---*  maked  triun^ 
«Pi«r  liienr  daai  ditU.  Toa  oogirt  to  ffamk  from  k^  Rmow^  ff  jo«r 
moiher  does  not.'' 

ButpOTvMR.  Cfa«vaM8  oonld  grt  no- Mtiaftwtianfrwn  «idMB»  tlwogh  be 
nearly  tdlked  himadi  into  a  fever.  Mrs.  CkavaMo  ah<^  htA  ken  aii- 
toOB^  'ami  9bmij9  would  bo.  Ercfybody,  saf«  Mm.  ChniiawtJ  faMraelf; 
ilmight  aad  ktmm  that  what  Ab  was  doings  was  n&wio w  and  ahiovA. 
Bmh  Mr.  Caatoori  draaded  ^e  display.  But  nothui^  stopped  Mm 
CJMwasse,  and  Ifao  weddiog-day  rose  m  tnumpk  It  was  a  sunny  day  in 
iodber,  lass  eold  than  is  usual :  but  Eburf  was  in  too  mnoh  oxoita* 
itodnikof  oM.  Never  bad  sueb  a  wedding  bean  sew  tfisMu  ¥s« 
[  have  walked  on  die  people's  beads  aft  pound  the  ehnveh,  and  in  the 
afamnh  you  eould  not  have  walked  at  all.  Wbeo  the  evewd  svw  the 
floiaen  an  die  narrow  patli  between  the  gvaves — lovely  iowaiv  ftom  the 
of  Eastbvxy— 4hey  asked  each  other  what  oodd  fossess  Mrs. 


The  bridal  proeession  started.  The  quiet  carriage  ol  the  dean  of  a 
nei^iboiinng  eadiedral  city  led  the  way.  He  was  an  ea^,  goodrnatured 
4e«n,  loving  eood  eheer,  even  when  it  eame  in  dks  shape  of  a  wedding- 
kreakfiMt,  sndMrs.  Cbavasse  bad  manoeuvred  to  get  him  to  officiate,  **  to 
meet  the  Eari  of  Eastberry,"  so  bis  oarriage  beaded  die  v«n.  Bnt,  ah 
leader  I  wfaoae  equipage  is  this  which  follows  ?  It  is  new  and  handsone, 
Ae  harness  of  its  fine  nOTses  g^litters  with  ornaments,  die  purple-and-drab 
fipeiisa  of  its  servants  look  wondeHul  in  die  sun.  Mr.  Caatonel^s  arms 
are  on  its  panels,  and  Mr.  Castenei  himself  impervious  as  ever  to  the 
general  eje,  sits  inside  it.  Behind — oan  it  be  ? — ^yes,  it  is  our  M  friend 
die  tiger,  a  really  good-looking  youth  in  his  new  appurtenances  ;  his 
digmty,  however,  is  somewhat  mamd  by  the  funiliar  nods  and  winks  he 
beatows  upon  bis  friends  in  the  crowd.  Now  comes  the  frMhionable  <iar- 
nage  of  die  Earl  of  Eastberry,  with  its  showy  emblaaonments  and  its 
prancing  steeds.  The  bride  sits  in  it,  widi  her  vanity,  and  her  beauty, 
and  her  rieh  attire;  the  eari  (as  good-natured  a  man  as  the  dean)  is 
opposite  to  her,  lounging  carelessly  ;  Mrs.  Cbavasse,  pufled  up  with  pnde, 
kKiks  oat  on  aM  sides,  diemanding  the  admiration  of  the  opcotatois ;  and 
Mr.  Cbavasse  sits  with  a  red  face,  and  does  not  dare  to  look  at  all,  for 
he  is  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  whole  affur,  and  of  the  string  of 
carriages  yet  to  come. 

The  intention  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  to  leave  home  for  the  day 
bad  been  frustrated,  for  the  rector  had  slipped  down  some  stairs  the  pre- 
vious night  and  iojured  his  ankle.  They  sat  at  home  in  all  their  misery, 
listening  to  the  gay  show  outside,  and  to  the  wedding-bells.  The  re- 
membnuice  of  dieir  lost  child  was  wringing  their  hearts;  her  loving  child- 
bood,  her  endearing  manners,  her  extreme  beauty,  her  disobedience,  and 
her  melancholy  death.  Verily  this  pomp  and  pageantry  was  to  them  an 
insult,  as  Mr.  Cbavasse  had  said ;  an  inexcusable  and  bitter  mockery.  It 
was  Ellen's  husband  that  was  being  made  happy  with  another,  it  was 
Ellen's  early  friend  who  was  now  to  usurp  her  place*  Oh,  Mrs.  Cbavasse  I 
did  it  never  once  occur  to  you,  that  day,  to  read  a  lesson  from  the  past  ? 
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Toasat  by  yourcliild's  ride,  swelling  with  folly  and  exultation,  but  did  no 
warning,  no  shadow  fiall  upon  yon  ?  Alreadfy  had  Mr.  Castonel  wedded 
two  flowers  as  fair  as  she,  and  where  are  they  ?  No,  no ;  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Charasse^  at  its  widest  range,  never  extended  to  so  drmfiil 
a  fate  for  Frances. 

*^  What  with  weddings  and  buryings,  he  has  played  a  tolerable  part  at 
this  dhurch,"  observed  one  of  the  mob,  gazing  after  Mr.  CastoneL 

Tes  he  had:  but  he  made  the  marriage  responses  as  dearly  and  firmly  as 
ihou^h  he  had  never  made  them  to  ouiers,  then  lying  within  a  few  yaids 
of  hun.  He  knelt  there,  and  vowed  to  love  and  cherish  her,  and  when 
the  links  were  fastened  he  led  her  out  through  the  admiring  crowd,  over 
the  crushed  flowers,  to  the  new  carriage.  John,  not  a  whit  less  vain, 
just  ihen,  than  his  new  mistress,  held  the  door  open,  and  Frances  entwed 
it.  She  could  not  have  told  whether  her  pride  was  greater  at  taking  her 
seat,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  chariot  of  her  own,  or  during  the  few  minutea 
that  she  had  occupied  the  coroneted  carriage  of  the  Earl  of  Eastberry. 

More  pomp,  more  display,  more  vanity  at  the  breakfiftst,  where  Frances 
sat  on  the  right  lumd  of  L<»d  Eastberry,  and  Mrs.  Chavasse  on  that  of 
,  the  dean,  and  then  the  new  carriage  drew  up  again,  with  four  horses  and 
two  postboys,  and  Hannah,  instead  of  John,  seated  behind  it.  A  little 
delay,  to  the  intense  gratification  of  the  assembled  mob,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Castonel  came  out  and  entered  it,  to  be  conveyed  oii  the  first 
stage  of  thw  honeymoon.  A  singular  circumstance  occurred  as  they 
were  whiried  along.  Leaning  over  a  roadside  gate^  and  looking  openly 
at  ihe  chariot,  watching  for  it,  with  a  scornful  triumph  on  her  han&me 
fiice,  stood  the  strange  lady  who  inhabited  the  lodge.  She  waved  her 
hand  at  Mr.  Castonel,  and  the  latter,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  red  to  his  im- 
pasrive  countenance,  leaned  back  in  the  carriage.  Frances  did  not  speak : 
she  saw  it :  but  the  time  had  scarcely  come  for  her  to  inquire  particulars 
about  his  mysterious  relation.  Ere  Mr.  Castonel  had  well  recovered  his 
equanimity,  they  flew  by  another  gate,  and  there,  peeping  only,  and  con- 
cei&ling  herself  as  much  as  posrible,  rose  the  pale,  sad  fiice  of  Mary 
Shipley.    Mr.  Castonel  drew  back  again.    Frances  spoke  now. 

*^  Gervase !  Mary  Shipley  was  hi£ng  herself  at  that  gate ;  peepmg 
at  us.     How  strange !     Did  you  see  her  ?" 

"My  dearest,  no.     I  see  but  you.     You  are  mine  now,  Frances,  fiw 
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(aTTEB  HOLBEIN.) 

The  Plague,  bis  black  band  lifted, 

Was  bating  down  tbe  Rbine, 
His  bark  a  soft-lined  coffin 

(On  eacb  side  ffrew  tbe  yine) ; 
He  struck  tbe  muler  at  bis  wbed, 

Tbe  woodman  by  bis  tree ; 
Before  bim  rose  the  prayer  uid  bynm, 

Bebind,  tbe  Lmge, 

He  found  tbem  spinning  wedding-robes. 

He  left  tbem  digging  grayes ; 
Hlrii  oyer  faces  pSe  ana  wrung 

Tbe  eartb  beaped  up  its  wayes. 
He  struck  tbe  baron  at  bis  gate, 

Tbe  peasant  at  tbe  plough. 
And  from  bis  sable  banner  shook 

Darkness  on  eyery  brow. 

At  this  time  in  a  belfry-room  ^ 

Eiye  sextons  drained  tbe  wine. 
Bed  from  tbe  toil  that  brou^t  tbe  fee 

And  made  their  old  eyes  shine. 
Their  seats  were  cedar  ooffin-planks. 

All  yelyet-trimmed  and  soft: 
Tbe  chalice-cups,  by  them  defiled, 

Were  filled  and  emptied  oft. 

They  drank  <*  A  long  reign  to  King  Plague!'' 

"  A  wet  year  and  a  foul !" 
As  screaming  througb  tbe  open  loop 

Hew  in  and  out  tne  owl. 
Hieir  shirts  were  made  of  dead  men's  yests 

(Dead  men  are  meek  and  dumb). 
And  each  one  wore  a  dead  knight's  ring 

Upon  bis  tbieyish  thumb. 

Down  from  tbe  boarded  floor  aboye 

Tbe  beayy  bell-rope  swings. 
It  coils  among  the  IhdwIs  and  flasks, 

Tbe  cups  and  drinking  things. 
Tbe  cresset  throws  a  gloom  of  black 

Upon  the  red-tiled  floor — 
Three  faces  dark — on  two  the  lights 

Their  golden  lustres  pour. 

Beside  the  table  sink  the  steps 

That  lead  into  a  yault — 
A  treasure-house  no  thieyes  but  flye 

Dared  eyer  yet  assault. 
And  through  tne  darkness  to  the  left 

Winds  up  the  belfry  stair— 
Upto  tbe  old  bell-chamber — 

Up  to  the  cooler  air. 
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The  wall  was  hung  with  coffin-platesy 

The  dates  rabbed  duly  out 
(Dead  men  are  very  doll  and  slow 

In  fisdiiBg  these  tkbga  out). 
They  toast  "The  Doctors  of  Cologne, 

"Who  keep  the  church-Bpades  bright !" 
Such  toasts  as  these,  such  feast  as  that. 

Were  fit  for  suck  a  nigbt. 

Ear,  far  abov«  asKiiig  the  Mb 

The  wind  blew  ^fil  torae. 
The  sleet  upon  the  beggar  U^ 

And  staftroed  Mm  cwte  and  tiBEK. 
There  was  a  po&er  in  the  iwd^ 

Aad  such  a  dash  of  tiks, 
The  dyinf  creatures'  sofm  and  gvoant 

Were  heard  around  for  miles. 

They  drank  to ''  F^er  and  to  Psol !" 

And  "  AH  men  iindeigro«nd !" 
Then  wikk  a  Inig^,  and  a  wink,  and  andge. 

The  paMBg-Mll  they  sound. 
They  drank  to  the  tiee  that  cvves  ihe  plank. 

And  the  tne  ibat  |[a«rds  Sie  dead— 
The  coal-black  tne  with  the  bLood-diop  fruit. 

So  poisonous,  soft,  and  red. 

Is  God  then  sleeping  P    No !    See  tliere, 

How  one  tears  at  lus  throat. 
And  baring  neck  and  shoulder. 

Bids  an  his  lellowB  note. 
A  plague-raot,  Uoe  and  swoDen, 

Shows  fpmsilj  on  the  skin. 
And  on  his  knees  he  fnjB  to  Oudst 

To  yet  forgive  his  sin. 

Dead !    And  the  eldest  tolling 

The  rcqpe  that  o^er  them  hune, 
Called,  with  a  curse,  "Lads,  fiUyour  cups. 

Let  another  song  be  sung  !^ 
Then  reels— his  white  face  sickena^ 

And  as  he  sta^^rs  down. 
Another  drags  at  the  heavy  bell 

Stamped  with  the  cross  and  crown. 

So  every  time  a  toper  f efl 

Anotner  rose  to  toD, 
And  an  the  rest  screamed  oat  a  diige 

For  the  sinner's  passing  souL 
And  round  they  stirred  the  gallon  ju^ 

And  high  they  fluM  the  cup. 
With  half  a  song  and  half  a  prayer 

They  tossed  it,  filling  up. 

Now  but  one  left,  and  he,  though  finnt^ 

Stag;gers  towards  the  rope. 
And  toDs — ^first  draining  cup  and  bow^ 

Half  dead,  without  a  hope- 
Tolls,  till  the  oM  tower  rocks  agittt^- 

Tolls,  with  a  hand  of  lead — 
Then  fdls  upon  the  wine-drencbed  ft)or 

Upon  his  fellow*— dead! 
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All  -tiiat  w  left,  accordiDg  to  M.  Michelet,  of  tke  old  mona^shj  of 
France,  oonsiitB  of  two  soogs  and  a  single  name.  Of  the  two  songs,  one 
18  Charmante  CraMeUe,  diatmild  ray  as  it  were  of  peace  afterthe  norrom 
of  the  League.  (For  this  popular  chanson,  the  king's  amorons  plaint  on 
his  ^*  cruel  departure,"  was  not  composed,  as  some  hare  said,  on  his  set- 
ting oiT  ibr  the  wars,  but,  on  the  oontraiTy  on  his  return,  and  a  fortnight 
sfterpeaoe  was  restored.  Henri  composed  and  addressed  it  to  his  diarmer 
dniing  a  brief  separation  occasioned  by  her  gtring  birdi  to  his  second  son. 
He  has  -Ae  honesty  to  own  that  he  was  not  the  sole  author  of  the  song : 
**It  was  fimm  my  mctadon,"  says  he,  **  but  not  my  arrangement.''  The 
nr — ^tender  and  solemn  in  character — has  a  something  religious  about  it, 
Michelet'  coutiuues,  resembling  a  psalm  of  the  olden  time.  The  words, 
witb  -very  little  of  poetry  in  them,  conrey  genuine  feeling  in  passable 
rhymes ;  tiiey  express  the  aimdble  ressouvenir  of  sorrows  that  are  past 
away  now.  Altog^her,  the  song  is  ihe  first,  the  delightful  emotion  in- 
spired by  Peaee.  Bdations,  friends,  lovem  they  are  rejoined  onee  again, 
and  not  again  to  be  parted  from.  Ko  new  omel  depi»tie :  kMre  on,  in 
security  and  winH>ot  apprehensioB— 

The  past  unaigh'd  foi^  and  the  future  sure : 

or,  if  the  past  he  prorocative  of  a  sigh,  nay  of  a  tear,  still  is  the  smile  of 
present  satisfaction  predominant,  £or  the  tear  belongs  wholly  to  the  past.) 
The  second  of  the  two  songs  is  MitrlboTomghy  composed  in  derision  of  the 
Great  Monarch's  war,  *'a  piece  of  harmless  irony  by  means  of  which  the 
poor  people  of  Louis  XIV.  ayenged  themselves  for  his  majesty's  leyerses." 
And  whose  is  the  single  name  that  is  left,  sole  xelio  of  names  so  many 
and  imposing  on  the  list  of  French  roya%  ?  Hjcnbi  Qixa.tbb.  The 
man-at-arms  of  whom,  in  anma  vinumque  camo  fashiMi,  Voltaire  would 
£Eun  make  an  epie,  e? en  in  tiie  age  of  the  Em^dop^e : 

The  hero-chief  who  reign'd  o'er  Fiance  I  sing, 
By  light  of  conouest  and  of  birth  her  kinff ; 
Who,  early  rear  d  in  rude  misfortmie's  8<£ool, 
Lefim'd  how  to  conciuer,  pardon,  and  to  rale ; 
Qoell'd  faction,  orusli'd  tif e  League,  confounded  Spain, 
His  subjects'  sire  and  conqQerQr  to  xei^ 

et  cmterOy  ei  o^etera,  vide  the  ten  Books  of  die  Henriade/Munm.  Miche« 
]et*s  stand-point  for  taking  a  whole-length  yiew  of  Henri  is  not  Volt^ureY 
TSohoAj  but  a  Frenchman,  perhaps,  could  haye  written  as  Michelet  does 
of  the  gaillard  Bourbon.  But  hardly  any  other  Frenchman,  probabty, 
than  IKGchelet,  would  so  write,  on  this  particular  personal  theme.  We 
baye  seen  in  the  preceding  yolume  how  far  our  historian  is  from  deifying 

*  Histdre  de  Tnmoe  au  Biz-septi^me  Si^e<--Henri  IV.  et  Bididieu.  Par  i. 
Wdielet.    fMs:  aamerot.    1657. 
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or  sublimely  idealisiDg  Voltaire^s  hero.    In  the  present  one,  he  oontmoes 
to  discuss  him,  his  foibles,  inconsistencies,  and  inconstancies^  in  the  same  ^ 
disenchantbg  stnun. 

At  the  time  at  which  this  history  is  resumed  (1^98),  Henri  had  readied 
an  age  when  the  character  is  sensibly  subject  to  home  and  priyate  influ- 
ences. It  was  his  desire  to  be  regiurded  as  extremely  independent  and 
absolutely  absolute.  Dunne  the  two  hours  deyoted  by  bun  daily  to 
matters  of  business,  he  issued  directions  with  the  curt,  dedsiye  tone  of  a 
military  ^chief.  But  in  a  thousand  ways  it  might  be  seen,  says  Michelet^ 
that  this  king,  always  a  captain,  had  his  commanding  officer  at  home^  and 
that  the  directions  he  thus  issued  at  the  council  were  often  enough  the 
mere  orders  he  had  receiyed  from  his  own  bed-chamber. 

Europe  was  under  an  illusion  about  him.  His  triumph  oyer  Spain»  the 
first  power  in  the  world,  caused  his  name  and  prowess  to  be  celebrated, 
and  feared,  eyen  to  the  East.  He  was  always  present  to  ihe  eye  as  he 
appeared  at  Iyry»  on  horseback,  with  that  waymg  white  plume  which 
symbolised  anytning  but  showing  the  white  feather;  as  he  appeared  when 
hailed  by  the  stout  loyalists  who  confronted  the  army  of  the  League 
drawn  out  in  long  array,  '*  with  all  its  priest*led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel 
peers,"  the  brood  of  false  Lorrdne,  and  dark  Mayenne,  and  Appeniel's 
mfiuitry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spearmen : 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  ns,  in  all  his  armour  drest ; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest* 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  lus  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  high. 
Bight  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafeninj^  shout,  "  God  saye  our  lord  the  King." 
**  And  if  my  standard-bearer  tail,  as  fall  full  well  he  may — 
For  neyer  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Nayarre.'' 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  mo?ing !    Hark  to  the  mingled  din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  truinp,  and  drum,  and  roarinc^  culyerin ! 
The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  St.  Andre's  plain. 
With  all  the  hircding  chiyalry  of  Quddres  and  Almayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  loye,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now — upon  them  with  tiie  lance ! 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burat,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Nayarre. 

Such  was  the  attitude  in  which,  for  the  time,  Henri  was  stereotyped,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  eyes  of  Christendom.  <*0n  croyait  le  yoir  toujours 
rnont^  sur  le  cheyal  au  grand  panache,  qui  enfon9a  k  lyiy  les  rangs  es- 
pagnols."  His  extreme  actiyity  confirmed  this  preyailing  impression  of 
the  conquering  hero,  now  that  he  subsided  into  oomparatiyely  priyate 
life.  Neyer  was  he  seen  by  the  ambassadors  seated.  He  m^ked  up 
and  down  all  the  while  he  gaye  them  audience.  He  walked  to  and  fro  all 
the  while  he  held  a  council.  Council  oyer,  presto!  there  he  was  on 
horseback,  and  hunted  till  eyening.  Then  he  had  a  turn  at  gaming, 
entering  with  zest  and  yiyacity  mto  all  its  ins  and  outs,  sometimes  trick- 
ing, and  eyen  stealing,  they  say,  but  then  he  made  restoration.  He  went 
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to  bed  late  and  got  up  early,  to  be  off  to  hb  ^^aidens,  and  look  after  bis 
beloved  trees.  Notwitbstanding  all  this  aetifity,  he  was  in  bad  healtfa. 
Gouty  recurrent  diarrhcea,  and  other  comi^amts  made  havoc  of  his  con- 
stitotion,  on  his  coming  home  to  enjoy  tne  peace  he  had  fought  so  long 
and  well  to  secure.  But  the  peace,  as  M.  Michelet  expreises  it,  was  not 
a  peaces  but  an  interior  war,  wher^n  the  king  himself  was  the  object  of 
oontenticm.  Susceptible  to  the  decree  he  was  to  female  influence,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  him  by  those  mterested  in  the  matter  p  should  it  be 
mistress  or  wife  ?  a  charming  Gabrielle,  or  a  domineenug  though  plastic 
Marie  de  Medicis  ? 

A  pohticsl  crisis  was  imminent..  The  very  day  that  Spain  felt  assured 
of  France's  intention  of  laying  down  arms,  she  stutea  a  new  war,  on 
another  colossal  scale,  not  this  time  against  Holland  merely,  but  in 
Germany  at  large;  bands  called  Spanish,  but  comprising  robbers  of  all 
nations,  set  about  devouring  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  indifierently, 
without  respect  of  persons  or  creed.  Such,  the  historian  proceeds,  was 
the  true  commencement  of  the  horrible  half-century  called  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War.  The  King  of  France,  the  only  king  who  then  wore  a  swoto, 
and  knew  how  to  use  it,  was  the  only  power  to  which,  under  these  appre- 
hensions, men  could  look  for  aid  and  support— the  alone  saviour  to  be 
supplicated  by  all»  Which  side  would  he  take  ?  Could  that  be  doubtful  ? 
Female  influence  might  make  it  so,  or  at  least  materially  affect  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  resolves.  The  dilemma,  therefore,  assumed  this  shape :  Kill 
him  or  many  him.    Ze  tuer  ou  le  marier. 

He  had  '<  amused''  the  old  League  party  by  his  act  of  abjuration,  and 
his  treaty  of  peace.  He  had  given  them  to  understand  at  Rome  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  granted  in  favour  of  the  Protestants  would  only  be  so 
much  waste  paper ;  but  it  was  now  seen  that  he  really  had  the  will  and 
intention  to  give  that  obnoxious  minority  some  material  Knarantees.  He 
had  encouraged  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Jesuits  re-established  ;  but,  when 
pressed  on  the  subject,  hb  answer  to  Rome  and  the  Romanists  was :  ^<  If 
I  had  two  lives,  I  would  readily  give  away  one  to  afford  satisfaction  to 
His  .Holiness.  Having,  however,  one  only,  I  am  bound  to  keep  it  for  his 
service  and  for  the  ^od  of  my  subjects."  The  Jesuits  were  trapped. 
Tbey  had  reckoned  on  such  a  complete  restoration  to  place  and  power,  as 
to  make  quite  feasible  a  reoewed  plan  they  were  concoctiog  for  another 
Armada  descent  on  Old  England.  They  had  counted  on  subjecting 
Henri  to  a  Jesuit  confessor,  by  whose  agency  they  intended  to  make  him 
the  trusty  ally  of  Spain,  so  that  Spain  and  France  in  one  irresistible 
compact  might  proceed  forthwith  to  relieve  Queen  Bess  of  her  little 
island-realm,  witn  all  the  cares  and  emoluments  thereunto  appertaining. 

Now,  as  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  so  hope  baffled  maketh 
the  spleen  to  swell,  and  is  perilously  provocative  of  choler  in  the  inward 
parts.  The  Spanish  faction  were  at  a  loss  on  what  course  to  resolve. 
There  were  two  sections  of  them,  one  of  which  called  for  the  king's  death, 
the  other  for  his  marriage.  At  Brussels,  the  Roman  legate,  Malvesii, 
organised  a  scheme  of  assassination,  which  for  six  years  past  had  been 
the  one  aim  and  object  of  his  existence.  At  Paris,  and  in  Tuscany,  the 
''  preferential "  line  was  matrimony ;  marry  the  king  forthwith,  and  to 
an  Italian.  And  M.  Michelet  is  charitable  enough  to  allow  that  this 
latter  scheme,  the  matrimonial  one,  was  what  the  Pope  himself  preferred 
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<£  the  tm---the  honiof  liie  dikmHim  ^riiidi  fiii  HoluiewwwJd  pniir 
*»  ne  fait  iniJ6^7  iapalad  far  -tins  ItiJHUi  aaninge,  look  jou,  wniiM 
b«pe  the  ad^wUi^  cf  Aowghly  lUiiiPiiMig  mod  pooMVMtariMDg^  ihe 
kingy  nmkiDgstaiiMagfwdl^ipirt  sndpai^of  lnm,^AikU«^^ 
Ae  tmploiDit  aeeeswfey  of  jwitfeig'  an  ced  to  him  and  faii€ne  agency  m 
that  omr  meope  pEonpt  odcI  perenptoiy  way.  If  saimge  wodld  aanw 
iiie  purpaw,  in  toe  long  ran  (even  if  by  a  vaAer  immdaboiit  wj),  na 
ipeU  aa  aaaaiaution,  it  really  appeaaed  on  die  whole  liie  pfefanUe 


Henri,  in  his  bygone  days  of  disaster  and  extremity  had 
large  anms  of  theGnnd  Duke  of  TQ8€any,*«dio  had  a  genioa  for  makmg 
the  oontenti  ef  his  money-cheat  go  a  long  way,  and  knew  hew  to 'pat  ont 
its  aoHd  capital  to  moat  renumeratijve  interaat,  peeoniary  snd  poHtieaL 
By  meana  of  hia  agents,  die  Gondis  and  the  Zamets,  he  was  dniwing  a 
fine  fvrenne  fitom  France ;  and  now  his  hope  was,  aoid,  all  tfainga  eon- 
aidered,  a  weU-gieonded  one,  to  make  his  nieoe  Que^^  ^  Fnmoe.  JSa 
aimed  at  giving  her  dw  saooesskm  to  Catherine  de  Medida,  and  ao  catt- 
tinning  tin  Flmntine  gofernment  of  France,  jnat  as  he  ooatmued  by 
means  of  hb  financiers  to  work  for  YAb  own  nses'the  exchequer  of  dat 
kingdom.  Some  years  previoosly  he  had  sent  over  hia  nieee's  portrait 
reptoaenting  a  young  lady  radiant  widi  yoodi  and  freshness,  a  perfect  ton 
of  baurgeoUe  health.  Gabridle  was  not  at  all  alarmed  by  the  perUait; 
hut  riw  was  1^  the  Grand  Duke's  treasury,  which  Henri  in  his  embanaas 
ments  found  so  irresistibly  attractive.  She  was  afraid,  too,  of  dioae  Italiaaa, 
ifho  had  become  directors  of  Frendi  finance  and  agents  to  bring  about  a 
Florentine  marriage;  it  was  to  deal  these  gentiy  a  hewy  blow  and  grant 
diaeouragement  that  she  introduoed  into  the  council  of  finance  a  man 
whom  she  believed  to  be  wholly  her  own,  the  Protestant  Sully.  She 
wanted  to  be  Queen  of  France  herself;  and  did  not  France  want  a  Fieyqk 
qaeen?  Yes,  but  not  a  Grabrielle  d'Eeto^.  Princesass,  peeresaea, 
politicians^  prudes,  priests,  and  partiaans  of  all  sorts  and  siaes,  were  up  in 
arms  at  die  idea  of  the  thing.  Margaret  of  Valois,  who,  to  secure  aome 
&vour  or  other,  had  in  1597  demeaned  henelf  so  &r  aa  to  style  CiabrieUe 
her  *<  sister  and  protectress,"  insulted  her  in  1598,  when  she  saw  -whait  a 
eoalidon  waa  formed  againat  die  farourite,  by  saying  that  she  for  one 
would  never  give  way  to  that  <<  odious  baggaee."  But  Ifichelet  ia  of 
opinion  diat  in  spite  of  the  politicians  and  sll,  Gabrielle  would  hM« 
triumphed,  such  was  her  power  over  Henri's  dFections,  and  die  away 
eaercised  over  him  by  cherished  habits,  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppontioa 
die  met  with  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  from  that  Sully  whom  she  had 
fint  raised  into  power,  then  unadvisedlj^  displeased,  and  whose  authority 
widi  the  kinr  outweighed  that  of  all  his  other  counsellora  put  together. 
SuUy's  breach  with  Gabrielle  occurred  at  die  time  of  her  second  boy's 
baptism ;  both  sons  were  treated  b^  Henri  as  if  legitimate — his  apparent 
purpose  being  to  complete  the  legitnnisation  by  marriage  with  the  mother, 
sooner  or  later— he  caused  them  to  be  called  C^aar  Mansiew^  AleKaodre 
JMimsieur.  Sully  would  neither  sanction  nor  so  much  as  wink  at  tlna. 
When  the  secretary  of  state,  De  Fresne,  a  Protestant,  and  GahrieHe's 
fiiend,  sent  in  a  biU  of  the  expenses  of  the  Ate,  headed,  '*  Baptism  of  die 
Children  of  France,**  Sully  sent  it  back,  with  the  brusque  comment: 
^  There  are  no  Children  of  France/'  Gabridle  quiveied  with  rage.   Bat 
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ABfymaihmeSartatomi^own  Sdfy,  Inr '< Tdei^*" «  ik  wd i<^ eall 
Inm,  *<cei  hcmmm  tsaM&f"  m  she  fmnd  him  to  be  iioir»  of  no  snifl. 
Ttoeatoaad  ofurtuwi  woBifor  aothkg.  GdbrieUeeirendagiwdtolatler 
Iho'lBnibk  van's  infe;  b«t  it-was  ofno  tae.  Boirsffer,  tiio  end  ¥ras  8»> 
IMWilikig  m  snotksr  nd  utterly  deoisife  form.  In  1699  Ckdiri^e  died, 
asd  »  Fmich  Oassa  of  Franoe  miat  iMnoefbHli  be  looked  for  elsewbere^ 
or  gifwi  up  80  w  ni|nniotieiiblo  eoneeit     Heanette  d'Entmgues  then 


eeans  iifKNi  the  seene,  bat  so  dms  Marie  de  Medicit.     Franoe  gels  • 
,  1lK>wii  not  a  '^       * 


FreiKsh  one.  Not  an  Italian  eitber,  according  te 
MiAelet,  n^  eon  4eocry  in  Marie notbmg Italian  ezeept  her  language; 
her  iaste,  Banners,  and  habits,  he^js,  were  Spanish ;  her  peraon  was  a 
flgoBS  of  the  AwUian  and  the  Flennng, — Aastorian  by  her  mother,  Joan  of 
Anstria, — Fkmiag  by  her  grandfather,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  brodier 
to  dnnrles  the  Fifth.  Onr  lustorian  ^wb  a  nowar  delightoome  pieture 
of  Mane,  md  dispk^  in  her  instanee  aand  to  her  prcjndiee  his  not 
unwsuol  leadincis  to  aoeept  slaodetous  stories,  and  dilate  on  badotafaa 
bahbings,  and  utter  alcnKl  from  the  bonse-top  of  history  what  has  been 
the  iaik  in  'tfia  cloeet  of  eeandaL  Henri  certainly  appears  to  hare  been 
frr  fpsin  fMoinated  l^  bos  bride,  when  they  met  at  Lyons  in  1601.  The 
portait  he  bad  reemved  wae  ten  years  old,  and  ten  years  make  a  cBibv 
enee  in  poiitaiUpaiiitiug,  to  say  nodiing  of  tfie  flattering  propensities  of 
portvait-painten.  The  gaDant  Benrbon  was  not  ibe  man  to  do  as  tiie 
nratid  Tndor  did,  nnder  similar  oircamstancee,  when  poor  Anne  of  doves 
was  dnly  defifewd  in  England,  and  was  fbmid  not  to  answer  to  die 
aan^  pieviensly  deepatofaed ;  bat  he  liked  Henrietta  all  the  better,  we 
ftar,  when  he  had  once  gaaed  bis  -fill  (it  £d  not  take  long)  on  the  bvy 
phunp^  etoli4-sbapen  person  of  his  Florentine  wife,  who,  moreerer,  ootdd 
not  speak  Fien^  having  ahrays  refrained  from  learning  that  heretical 
toDgne,  and  who  arrived  witii  a  very  ninnerons  cohort  of  eavaHer$ 
$erwmt8or  sifftMet,  whoee  aspect  and  antecedents  were  hardly  to  "the 
taste  of  the  royal  bnsband, — Uie  least  agreeaMe,  perhi^,  of  the  podc 
being  the  S^ere  de  Conchn — ^wbile  it  was  by  no  means  pleasant  to  find 
one'e  chamber  door  rnarded  at  all  bomns,  earHr  or  late,  by  *<  a  sort  of 
black  dwarf,  with  sinister  eyes,  hke  coals  of  hefUfire,''  tiiat  trtfte  hUnmy 
the  8ignora  Leonora  Doei,  who  swayed  Marie  as  it  pleased  her,  till  die 
QiB[j  of  reaction  and  retnbntion  came. 

Lonis  XIII.  was  bom  in  1601.  He  bad  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
hisfiififaer,  M.  Mi^elet  observes,  wi^  his  nsnal  suggestive  maheeT  he 
was  not  only  different,  but  opposed  to  his  (putative  ?)  father  in  eveiy 
particular — ^having  nothing  whatever  of  the  Bburbons  (the  male  side  of 
Hemi'B  Kneage),  and  still  less,  if  possible,  of  the  Yalois  (the  maternal 
side^ — -Henri  himself  being  distinguished  hj  certain  characteristics  which 
pleasantly  reeatted  to  mind  bis  jo^^etio;  oncle  Francis  I.,  and  his  '^  charm- 
^^  gran^odier,  Marearet  of  Navarre).  Nor  was  iSiere  anything 
Frendi  abovt  die  dry  and  barren  nature  of  this  Arabian  Desert  of  a  boy, 
as  oar  historirai  describes  him :  yon  would  take  him  raAer  for  a  Spinola, 
an  (^rstni,  one  of  "the  nnned  prmces  of  Italy  in  her  decKne  and  fall.  M« 
Miehekrt  appears  to  he  almost  as  dubious  of  the  legitimacy  of  Louis  XIIL 
as  he  is,  on  more  circunstantia}  evidence,  of  that  of  me  Cond6  of  this 
reign,  in  whoee  phynognemy  the  hitherto  habitual  gladness  of  the  Cond6 
family  came  to  an  end,  and  a  new  eipression  was  inaugorated  of  sombre 
gravity  and  gloom. 
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In  a  chapter  entitled  ^*  Grrandeur  d'Henri  IV^**  the  hbtorian  doet 
jostice  to  the  estimate  set  on  Henri  h;^  admiring  nations  aroond.  All 
Europe  was  aliye  to  one  &ot — that  at  tms  period  were  was  only  one  king 
in  the  midst  of  her,  and  thb  the  king  of  France.  N^hhooring 
countries  were  sighing  to  become  French,  to  be  conquered  by  this  great 
conqueror.  Here  they  were  mistaken,  as  any  one  may  see  who  kxws  at 
the  brief  duration  of  tnis  reign,  its  ephemeral  results,  and  the  protracted 
calamities  which  followed  it.  Was  the  public  yoice  wrong,  howeyar,  ia 
glorifying  this  reign,  such  as  it  was  ?  Michelet  answers,  No ;  the  people 
were  right  in  consecratbg  the  memory  of  that  French  monarch,  miiqiie 
in  the  annals  of  French  monarchy,  who  inspired  the  uniTcrsal  widi  to 
become  Frenchmen,  who  paid  his  debts,  who  made  preparations  for  war 
without  damage  to  peace,  and  left  a  full  treasury,  in  spite  of  all  past  em- 
barrassments and  accumulating  debts.  *'  There  is  no  sort  of  comparison 
to  be  made  between  him  and  Louis  XIV.,  between  a  rdgn  of  reparation 
and  one  of  extermination.  The  happy  degree  of  harmomous  under- 
standing between  Henri  IV.  and  Sully  is  in  no  way  recogi^sable  between 
Louis  and  Colbert  Henri's  expenses,  laid  out  on  his  gaming  and  his 
mistresses,  and  for  which  I  haye  no  excuse  to  o£fer,  are  a  mere  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  furious  prodigality,  the  St  Bartholomew  of 
money,  which  signalised  the  great  reign."  But  with  the  death  of  ^nri 
disappear  the  state  of  things  he  had  been  toiling  to  establish.  What 
ensucKl  was  just  what  he  was  opposed  to.  France  was  like  a  gloye  tamed 
inside  out.  Again  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (deferred  by  Henri's  poli^, 
and  seemingly  adjourned  sine  die)  loomed  in  no  distant  future.  Agam 
was  France  the  creature  of  Spun,  the  reflex  of  Spanish  principles,  and 
already  began  to  grayitate  towards  the  Reyocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  0>ncini  was  philo*Spanish.  So  was  Luynes,  for  the  change  of 
&yourites  did  not  inyohe  a  change  of  policy.  The  Protestants  aaw 
clearly,  to  their  cost,  that  France  was  goyemed  by  Spain — that  Marie, 
Concini,  Luynes,  were  only  titles,  names,  ceremonial  sounds,  signifying 
nothine^-and  that  the  strings  of  the  puppet-show  were  worked  by  a 
faandfcu  of  foreigners,  old  Leaguers,  and  Jesuits — the  soul  of  the  clique 
hang  the  kmg's  confessor.  Puisieux,  again,  who  succeeded  Luynes,  was 
also  philo-Spanish.  So  was  Richelieu  himself  for  the  first  forty  years  of 
his  life;  but  a  change  then  occurred,  and  thenceforth  he  was  anti-Spaniih, 
and  rincerely  so,  whateyer  may  have  been  the  smcerity  of  his  earlier 
professions.  Our  author's  estimate  of  this  great  minister  will  be  more 
conyeniently  considered  when  the  next  yolume  appears,  already  adyertiaed 
under  the  title  of  **  Richelieu  and  the  Fronde." 

Many  a  spirited  piece  of  narrative  might  be  cited  from  these  pagee 
were  there  room  enough  in  our  own — ^many  a  picturesque  record  of  the 
olden  time,  many  a  sturing  scene  of  dramatic  life  and  movement  The 
death  of  Gabriefle,  described  in  almost  painful  detail;  the  conspiracy  of 
Biron;  Henri's  last  amour  with  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorency  (16^9)  ; 
his  assassination  by  Ravaillac ;  the  &11  and  hie  of  Concmi ;  the  siege  of 
Rochelle ; — these  are  some  of  the  topics  on  which  the  author  has  ex- 
pended his  native  force  with  most  e£fect.  He  dwells,  too,  upon  the  moral 
phases  of  his  subject,  devoting  one  chapter  to  a  curious  and  somewhat 
crotchety  consideration  Dee  McturSy  the  key-note  of  which  is,  StSrilM 
-'this  l>emg  made  the  introduction  to  a  disquisition  on  the  Witches' 
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Sabbftth,  first  of  ibe  middle  ages,  and  then  of  the  seventeenth  centofj, 
with  a  flin^  enpastani  at  alcohol  and  tohacco.  The  sabhatarian  question 
is  treated  m  relation  to  the  main  theme  of  sorcery  in  general,  and  Terj 
remarkable  reacting  of  its  kind  this  serenteenth  chapter  presents,  ihoi^g;n 
marked  by  a  certain  pruriency  of  particularisation,  which  Michelet's 
readers  must  more  than  once  or  twice  have  noticed  and  regretted.  A 
wild,  fantastic,  weird-like  tableau  vivant  is  conjured  up  oi  one  of  these 
profime  sabbaths — the  unhallowed  assemblage  meeting  by  night,  on  some 
b/eak  kmdey  around  a  druidical  stone, — to  the  sound  of  unearthly  music, 
prodneed  cldefly  by  certain  littie  bells,  the  concerted  sound  of  which  was 
found  to  wodc  strange  effects  on  the  nenrous  system.  We  see  the  resinous 
torches  flitting  to  and  fro,  casting  a  dim  trreligious  light  on  the  excited 
congr^;ation,  while  a  red  flame  biases  up  now  and  then  from  the  back- 
groond,  and  anon  a  blue  light  which  seems  to  come  from  beneath.  We 
aee  the  impersonation  of  £e  devil,  the  president  of  tiiis  evil  congress, 
and  the  presumed  object  of  its  worship.  The  drama  opens  with  a  deri- 
sive burlesque  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  recalUug  the  orgies  of 
Becdius  and  Priapus — with  especial  reference  to  the  odious  droit  du 
seigneur  under  the  old  feudal  system.  Then  comes  a  polluted  feast — 
the  materiel  of  which  appears  to  be  as  uncertain  as  the  morale  was 
naught.  They  dance  themselves  into  a  frensy.  They  travestie  the  holy 
eucbarist  The  women  baptise  a  toad,  dressed  up  as  a  child,  and  then 
a£feet  to  commit  infanticide  by  tearing  the  thing  to  pieces  with  their 
teeth.  As  Heaven  is  silent  and  makes  no  sign,  they  presume  the  hea- 
venly powers  are  vauquished,  annihilated ;  no  thunder,  no  God  :  and 
hereupon  the  defiant  assembly  advances  further  and  further  in  tumultuous 
libertinage.  At  last  they  break  up — the  death  of  the  devil  being  cere- 
monially represented — ^and  one  sorceress  is  then  left  alone,  tiie  nouveUe 
mariie  of  the  party,  who  had  come  thither  to  offer  herself  to  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  and  grant  him  of  her  own  accord  what  the  seigneur  might 
claim  by  seigneurial  right.  Such  was  the  sabatoi  the  middle  ages — the 
savage  horrors  of  which,  if  they  were  real,  had  disappeared  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  the  essential  character  of  which  retained  its  noisome 
influence  in  the  seventeenth.  '^  I  see,  in  the  seventeenth  century,''  says 
Michelet,  "  regular  fiunilies  of  sorcerers,  fathers,  mothmv,  sons,  daugh- 
ters." The  Mbatj  meanwhile,  became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. What  the  ceremony  might  have  lost  in  terror,  in  imaginative 
attraction,  it  gained  in  jocularity  and  mirth.  The  burlesque  now  pre- 
dominated. The  sabat  became  a  divertissement  of  the  genre  de  Pour- 
ceangnao.  This  divertissement  our  author  describee  as  being  coarse  and 
indecent,  but  not  immodest:  the  children  who  ^* assisted"  at  it  {proh 
pudor!  although  it  was  not  ^^impudique")  were  not  sent  away  till  the 
dances  came  on.  The  considerate  elders  then  thought  it  time  for  the 
little  ones  to  be  off.  This  was  tiie  maximum^  it  seems,  which  they  allowed 
of  that  maxima  reverentia  which  debetur  pueris — a  debt  which  there  is 
no  exeme  for  not  paying  to  the  very  last  mite,  and  which  no  roan  may 
compound  for,  but  must  discharge  to  the  uttermost  under  penalties  c« 
Heaven's  own  appointment. 

Two  more  out  of  the  four-and-twenty  chapters  which  compose  this 
Tolume,  are  devoted  to  the  general  sid>jeet  of  sorcery,  as  dien  prosecuted 
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Qox  a  twdUd  mbm)  anDOff  £vtt«  otden  of  men  and  ^wonnii^  < 
in  tbe  oonvente  of  the  toudi  of  Eaaoe.  Aib  thb  pmocl— the  epeA  of 
HttBTL  QnAtBs  we  are»  m  our  astfaar  ajs,  fiur  firooi  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tniyy  when  the  jtidge»  as  he  aet  on  hia  jndgment-eaaiy  fiJterai,  beaane 
bfeatodl,  fek  inoaself  bewtfadied  by  the  £ital  aeroanaai  that  swaitadin 
bonds  hie  aoleain  awtanoe.  The  judges  of  this  penod  are  men  of 
ano&er  ekes,  not  menka,  but  juiieta.  As  loo^  m  the  jodge  was  a  monic, 
all  thsae  tnals  for  aomaiy  seemed  alike  and  ftariy  indistingnishahie  one 
finuL  aaothef^  so  iuiif(»ui  a  base  enveloped  them  all — for  your  monk  is  a 
man  of  no  one  countrj  in  particnlar ;  out  the  fibff  began  to  clear  op  a 
little  when  kfmen  oeenpied  the  trihanaly  and  m  natiowal  and  peo- 
nofoal  dietipetions  thaA  eaiatod  in  aoBcexy  now  became  pemeptible  to  the 
ohsenreB. 

M.  Miehdet  then  takes  a  rapid  leview  of  what  he  caUs  the  geography 
of  soeeery,  hv  nations  and  prortnoss.  There  wem  few  soraeBSBS  in  Italy, 
thongh  nnmbem  of  aatrologors  and  ma^ciana  Athehm  was  there  too 
mueh  invogne  to  giro  mndi  room  for  what  was  wtnally  regarded  as 
devil-worsh^  In  Gennany,  on  the  eontrsry  (as  Grimm's  <<  Mythology^ 
wilL  show),  aoreeiy  had  strnek  root  deeply  and  widely,  the  relict  and 
ayosontative  of  we  fotherland's  vast  axid  sombre  paganism^ — disguising 
the  ancient  gods  under  the  form  of  foiries  or  demoms  but  still  lo3ral  to 
Aem,  and  yotarias  of  them)  as  of  yoie.  In  l^ain  we  see  going  on  in  thb 
Mspecty  as  indeed  in  all  respeets>  a  strange  conflict  The  Jews,  and  Ae 
Moor%  both  meddled  with  magio,  and  had  their  own  pacticiikr  modas 
of  practising  it  Tdbdo,  at  the  doae  of  the  sixteenth  eentory,  was  tibe 
eentoe  and  capital  of  European  ma|^ — a  great  bAocH  of  magicians, 
under  the  semiiny  of  the  Inquiatioo.  The  bAooI  of  Toledo  had  a 
dbaptw  of  thirtesn  doeton  and  aerenty-tfaree  pupib.  Thb  aima  ntater 
of  <<  white  mai^''  pr^eased  to  obtain  power  over  die  devil  1^  £nt  of 
gadly  works — by  £E»tinffa|  pilgrimages,  offeiings  to  dm  Virgm.  But 
then  by  the  side  of  thb  khid  of  bastiupd  magic  which  wedded  Iwaven  and 
hell  together,  there  was  growings  op  in  the  ruial  ^stricts  that  unmiaed 
diabolic  kind  which  b  flat  soocery,  the  gennine  artkde,  uDadaitemted  by 
**  airs  foom  heanren,"  and  aaade  up  whole  and  entire  of  *'  Uasti  from 
helL"  Spain  was  fost  besoming  a  solitude ;  and  in  proportion  as  tile 
desert  gamed  ffrouad  by  the  eahaiustion  of  die  aoil,  by  enugration,  and 
ether  causes,  ttie  people  declined  into  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  The 
herdsman  may  not  turn  begging^ar,  bat  none  the  leas  he  remains  without 
wife  or  fiunilv.  The  wenaen  have  a  loeal  and  congenitai  bias  far  soroery 
and  the  wit<^'  sabbath.  Bbcay,  Navam^  the  ^Mqoe  district  at  krge^ 
are  eminently  fertile  in  these  professors  and  deeds  of  darkness.  Hm, 
among  the  mountains,  morbid  imagination  revels,  roams,  runs  riot,  to 
the  t^  <^  its  bent  The  hardy  deniaens  of  these  sea-beaten  ooasti^ 
fevers  of  storm  and  tempest  from  the  same  impulse  whidi  ui^sd  them 
to  tempt  tbe  waters  of  a  New  Worid,  phmge  into  tibe  World  beyond  the 
Gcare,  and  make  discovery  of  new  territories  in  the  reahn  of  Satan.  So 
thoroughly  is  their  superiority  in  tbb  pursmt  recognbed,  that  diey  make 
conquests  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  Basque  sorcery  invades 
Castilb,  and  while  b  pushiBS  forward  its  colonies  into  Aragon  to  the 
of  Baragossa,  on  the  ether  side,  acroas  tbe  Landes,  b  pp^pacea  a 
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iriiAe^  wMm  A  at  BarAimnr,  Mto  the  wry  iio«e  rf  tfat 
AfrPyaufiUiian. 


la  the  o<iMr  pfomees  o£  Fianoo^  soicerv  appacrs  to  hsrt  ham  in- 

1ib«coiiia%  «h0  ]MilQriM«Qfr- 


digenous,  a  sad  miit  native  to  the  muL    It  1 

tinMi»  *  eontegiEMH  nuJadj  in  tfaoae  onMnbla  diatriote  nyflklly  wkere 
men  have  esesed  to  kok  for  aiuDew  from  on  higfa^  fer  the  iainrpeibMB 
e£  Hesren  in  thtir  behalf,  eofieB8ed»  oraahed^  gtoand  dews  hy  pHiTvy 
end  vnw^  2a  Tiemene,  tor  iwrtMeoi^  dpaoAatod  by  a  mmd  militwy 
fiedafiii  n  highway,  if  not  a  hotat^  fer  one  eontioned  nfrneii  e£ 
gQldtef%  ban£l%  and  adrentoRBS — the  eiily  being  any  kngce  F^^y^  ^ 
waethedevil.  SowmaEi dweoted  the  pnpnwninat  lagge.  Mmy  yillagfWy 
it  ie  ttair  beviUtied  betwixt  imo  hamf%  e£  die  fODoenn  on  eoe  mim, 
of  the  jndgee  on  the  odter,  wer%  near  npon  being  ■mptind  of  their  ia- 
habitants,  who  would  fain  flee  away  and  be  at  meky  ewmaheg%  no 
MoAter  vhilfaeiv  so  that  Uaek  magk  and  UadJMobed  iaqnisitoie  Mght 
not  join  ia  the  flitting^  or  follow  in  their  wake.  Semy,  the  judge  of 
Kaaey,  aicito  in  Ua  hook  on  the  ad»jeot  dedicated  to  the  Gerdinaiof 
(lS9S)y  Aat  in  n^een  yean  he  had  bomt  eight  handled 
:  «SoeffiKlnaliflnyjnitice,''hewntM»'<dMt»hMtyetr,  there 
of  ihfua  who  killed  themaolvei  to  avoid  fiiliiag  into  aqr 

In  Ae  dKary  region  of  the  Juray  with  iti  seaaEty  pastorage  and  gtoomy 
&>treMi  the  ser^  8tsaag«  to  hope  and  its  blosdnyr,  gave  hiaualf  np  to 
the  dev^    The  Uack  oat  was  here  an  ob^t  of  niavsiaal  adoratiai. 

FrieBts  and  ^^hjmdams^  diffisring  hotween  thwnfirlyefi,  were  both  in  oqb- 
iiet  with  the  judges  appointed  to  try  eases  of  soroery  and  pnniah  its 
lunifiajEB.  The  dootors  of  aiedidBB  aUeged,  that  if  these  wxetehed  sor- 
oerers  were  Beal^  the  tools  of  Satan,  it  was  to  him  sadier  than  to  them 
diai  attantien  shoold  he  directed,  instead  of  bnrning  wholesale  the  poor 
mtiaishehadei^oled»  Certain  dootora  at  ParisiindMd,  under  Henri  IV., 
» so  fiur  in  their  ioceednlity  as  te  eontend  that  the  "paeasssad**  were 


knaves,  or  ^se  madmen  played  apoei  by  kaavsa.  Oa.  the  other  hand,  the 
peiests  maintuned  that  to  thw  body  atone  appertained  the  right  of  pve- 
ceeding  i^gainst  the  devi!*  whose  aatoial  eneanaa  they  €K  ojffkio  wees. 
The  kgista  hsasopon  objected :  '^  Do  not  be  at  OBoe  jadge  and  party 
iateeaated."  The  oelebmted  Bodki  (1578),  and  die  kamed  LeUer 
(16QS),  bothfef  Angro^  diafayushed  thaaiealycs  ia  das  iteoggle.  Thav 
imae  whoUy  opposed  te  the  moaopely  by  aneady  power  of  Ihe  proeaea- 
ings  against  the  soreery  of  the  West^  in  ail  its  iBunaaae  esEtant, — fer  the 
West  seemed  then  the  classical  region  of  sorcery.  Was  it  not  there, 
M.  Michelet  asks,  at  the  gates  of  Poiton  and  of  JBrittany,  that  Gilles  de 
Retz  (Blue  Beard)  performed  his  horrible  sacrifices  ?  But  it  was  at  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux  that  laic  jurisdiction  uttered  its  true  shout  of 
victory,  in  the  case  of  Lancre's  book,  "  L'lnconstaoce  des  Demons"  (1610 
and  1613).  Lancre,  a  man  of  talent,  and  a  counsellor  of  thb  Parliament, 
describes  in  tones  of  triumph  the  battle  he  waged  against  Satan  in  the 
Basque  country,  where,  in  less  than  three  months,  he  made  an  end  of  an 
indefinite  nnmber  of  sorcerers,  and,  what  is  more,  much  more,  of  three 
priests  along  with  the  rest.  He  regards  with  compassion  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  which,  close  at  hand,  at  Logrono  (on  the  frontier  of  Navarre 
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and  Castille),  lias  meanwhile  spent  two  long  yean  on  a  soreery  trial,  and 
made  a  sony  fimsh  by,  forsooth,  a  poor  little  auto-da-fe,  and  the  acquittal 
of  a  "whole  host  of  women.  A  sort  of  conclusion,  Counsellor  Lancre 
takes  it,  wherein  nothing  is  concluded. 

.  His  vigorous  execution  of  priests  among  the  rest,  giyes  the  counselior 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Michelet.  His  book  is  commended  for  its  truth- 
M  and  accurate  presentment  of  the  Basque  character.  The  Basque 
clergy,  it  seems,  had  no  very  keen  interest  in  putting  down  soroery  and 
huntmg  out  sorcerers,  being  sorcerers  themselyes.  The  priest  danced, 
wore  a  sword,  conducted  his  mistress  to  the  witches'  sabbath.  Tins  mia- 
tress  was  his  sacristane  or  bhUdiete,  whose  function  it  was  to  keep  the 
church  tidy.  The  cur6,  according  to  Lancre,  said  his  white  mass  befofe 
God  in  the  daytime,  and  his  black  mass  to  the  devil  at  night,  and  some- 
times in  the  same  church. 

Many  were  the  widows  among  the  Basque  population  of  Bayonne  and 
St  Jean  de  Luje,  where  the  men,  proverbial  for  daring  and  eccentricity, 
indeed  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  fabulous  foolhardiness,  were  tempted  to 
wild  £Bur-off  seas  for  the  purpose  of  whale-fishing  andgeneral  adventure. 
Flingbg  themselves  en  masse  into  the  colonies  of  Henri  IV.,  into  the 
wide-yawning  empire  of  Canada,  agape  for  immigrants  that  could  not 
come  fast  enough  or  thick  enough,  they  bequeathed  thdr  ^ves  to  God 
or  to  the  devil.  As  for  their  children — ^why,  the  honest  men  might  have 
felt  a  little  more  interest  in  the  matter  could  they  but  have  satisfied 
themselves  the  brats  were  their  own.  Widows  and  wives,  then,  we  are 
told — ^for  the  most  part  very  pretty,  very  hardy,  and  highly  imaginative 
*-used  to  pass  the  day  in  the  cemeteries, 'squatting  on  the  tombe,  and 
gosriping  about  the  witches'  sabbath  they  were  going  to  attend  at  night. 
This  was  all  the  raffe  with  them,  their  one  and  «>sorbing  passion. 

^<  Nature  has  made  sorceresses  of  them :  they  are  ihe|daughter8  of  Ocean  ' 
and  of  illusion.    They  swim  like  fishes,  and  wanton  in  the  waves.    Their 
natural  master  is  the  Prince  of  the  air,  the  sovran  of  winds  and  visjo.^^ 
the  same  who  inspired  the  Sibyl  and  taught  her  things  tormtn  Xtec 
very  judffe  who  bums  them  is  charmed  with  them,"  and  maikw^  ^oe*n  ' 
dance  bemre  he  has  the  death-torch  lighted.     But  for  any  furUieQi'p3>s&-^ 
cution  of  the  subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  IL  Michelet  himself 
whose  impression  of  its  interest  and  importance  is  proved  by  the  pronS- 
nence  he  afiPords  it  in  his  variegated  pages,  and  whose  ample  account  in 
particular  of  die  Prince  of  the  magicians,  Gauffiridi,  forms  a  remaricable 
chapter  in  the  curiosities  of  literature  and  psychology. 
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TBX  BMYOhVTlOff  OT  JULT — LODI8  PHILIPPE,   KINO  OF  THE  VBENCH. 

The  Freodi  hftve  nerer  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  whether 
tlie  monaidiy  of  1830  was  a  mere  revolutionaiy  accident,  the  caprice 
of  a  nation  ^tined  in  its  tarn  to  be  swept  away  by  another  caprice, 
CT  whether  it  was  a  lo^cal  resnlt  of  the  succession  of  things  and 
of  the  moTement  of  ideas ;  an  event,  in  fact,  that  came  at  its  proper 
time  in  the  order  of  social  and  political  progress.  Eighteen  years  of 
gnccessfiil  rule,  amidst  great  difliculties,  gave  countenance  to  the  one 
ofonion;  a  catastrophe,  as  terrible  as  it  was  unforeseen,  came  to 
verify  the  predictions  of  the  others.  M.  de  Nouvion  is  one  of  those  who 
argue  that  the  monarchy  of  1830  was  the  instantaneous  and  wise  act  of 
the  nation.  ^  France,'*  he  says,  ^*  raised  it  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Resto* 
xatkm,  to  shdter  itself  against  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  to  which  soma 
endeavomed  to  bring  it  back,  and  agiunst  the  evils  of  a  republic  into 
which  others  thxeatened  to  precipitate  it.  It  was  legitimate,  because  the 
aatioual  resistance  to  the  oraonnances  of  July  was  legitimate.  The  con- 
quest of  1830  was  over  illegality  and  despotism  attempted  in  high 
qoarten,  and  the  triumph  of  order,  law,  and  justice,  defended  by  m 
middle  ebuses.'' 

M.  de  Nouvion's  predilections  are  eminently  monarchical.  He  even 
defends  ihe  memory  of  Charles  X.,  who,  he  argues,  meant  well  himself, 
but  was  overruled  by  the  ultra-royalists,  who  had  become  all-powerful  at 
comrt.  '^  Charies  IL,"  he  says,  **  loved  France ;  he  only  obtained  irom 
her  in  leium  unpopularity.  Charles  X.  was  frank,  loyal,  honest;  he 
was  deemed  to  be  a  hypocrite,  ready  even  to  perjure  himself.  Charies  X. 
vras  sincerely  pious;  ne  appeared  to  the  public  as  the  slave  of  a  knot  of 
intderant  priests.  Charles  X.  sought  to  make  the  people  happy,  yet  he 
alienated  all  thehr  aflFections,  simply  to  gratify  the  rancorous  regrets  and 
passions  of  a  coterie  in  the  ante-chamber.'' 

The  government  of  Charies  X.  rendered  itself  peculiarly  obnoxious  by 
its  legimtive  enactments.  It  claimed  the  sole  right  of  founding  convents 
to  il:^  crovm.  The  question  would  appear  to  have  more  of  a  religious 
diaracter  than  a  pohtical  one.  It  was  not  so.  The  object  was  to  re* 
establish  tiie  right  of  the  elder  sons ;  but  to  do  this,  the  French  say  it 
was  neeessary  to  dirinherit  younger  brothers  and  ^rls,  and  to  disinherit 
girb  convents  must  be  opened.  In  this  country  we  preserve  the  rightt 
of  the  elder  brotiier,  yet  we  have  no  convents,  at  least  among  the  rro* 
testants.  A  still  more  unpopular  law  was  that  which  revived  the  memory 
ti  the  most  odious  fanaticism  by  punishing  sacrilege  with  death,  to  which 
was  superadded  mutiktion.  Not  less  so  was  the  law  which  consecrated 
•  mUuard  to  indemnify  the  victims  of  the  Revolution.   And,  if  possible^ 

•  BSstoiie  dn  Bigne  de  Louis-Fhttippe  I«,  Boi  des  Fr«D9ais,  1830-1848.  Far 
fictordeNouvkHU 

VOL.  ZLU.  < 
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still  more  unpopular  was  the  law,  ridiculously  sumamed  loi  de  justice  et 
cTamour,  which  placed  hooks  and  newspapers  alike  under  the  ban  of  s 
formidable  and  tyrannical  censorship.  As  M.  Casimir  P^rier  expressed  it^ 
<<  the  art  of  printing  was  suppressed  in  France." 

All  these  leg^datiye  enactments  were  in  reali^  directed  against  the 
bourgeoisie.  The  statesmen  of  the  day  conceived  a  royalty  founded  on 
divine  right,  with  a  nobility  proprietors  of  the  soil  and  a  prieitliool 
masters  of  the  popular  mind,  to  he  the  last  term  of  social  perfectioii, 
bey<md  which  all  was  chaos  and  revolution.  AU  tkeir  efibrts  weie,  tkere- 
iore,  directed  to  prostrating  that  class  which  the  progress  of  enfighteMncdb 
was  likely  to  render  discontented  with  audi  a  state  of  thingi. 

The  bourgeoisie^  on  its  side,  was  perfectly  awaie  of  the  potitios  m 
which  it  was  placed.  Without  the  power  to  avert  the  storm,  it  still  taw 
the  threatening  clouds  accumulating  around,  and  wuted  calmly,  oni 
without  ahrinkmg,  for  the  day  when  it  ahould  regun  its  political  fiHifr- 
ence.  No  party  in  the  country  aetually  thieatMwd  the  king,  faot  Ae 
distance  between  the  king  and  his  people  kept  on  oonstaatly  imreaflng. 
The  king  himself  saw  thu,  and  inwardly  grieved;  but  he  muondexstood 
the  character  and  origin  of  the  eviL 

When  Charles  X.  reviewed  the  National  Guard,  on  die  2Iat  of  -Aiini, 
1827,  the  bourgeoisie  in  arms  saluted  the  dbarter  with  the  crown.  The 
king  did  not  disguise  iiis  vexation.  ^  I  came  here,"  he  said,  ^  to  reeem 
bbmage,  not  lessons.''    This  only  increased  the  init^on  of  the  cotiiaat; 


two  or  three  battalions  uttered  seditious  cries  against  the  xsunmbn, 
ing  the  guilty,  Charles  X.  diflbanded  the  whole  ^  tae 
National  Guard.     This  was  only  coming  to  an  open  ruptore  with  the 


bourgeoisie  of  his  captal. 

De  ViU^le  followed  up  the  blow  by  dissQWing  the  Chamber  of  I>ep»- 
ti^  and  nominating  sevenfy-six  new  peers.  The  result  of  the  imw 
elections  was  un&vourable,  and  tibe  minister  had  to  retire  smd  give  wiqr 
to*  M.  de  Martignac  The  first  time  the  king  met  the  new  ministry,  hb 
said  to  them :  ^*  I  parted  with  M.  de  VilRle  wkh  regret.  His  syeteM  wm 
mine,  and  I  hope  you  will  conform  yoorsdf  to  it"  The  Chamber  of  D»> 
puties  was  prodauning  at  the  same  time  that  the  system  was  d^ksaUi. 
Duch  was  tne  situation  of  parties. 

It  is  difficult,  in  writing  or  reviewing  the  history,  as  it  wdrt,  of  ov 
own  times,  to  divest  omnelves  of  the  in^ressions  conveyed  to  mhj  the 
individual  actors  therein*     Who  does  not  remember  ik»  serious  t 


thoughtful  a^ect,  and  the  quiet,  gentlemanly  demeanour  of  M.  de  Jtbmi 
tignac,  and  not  feel  that  his  resnonsibilities  as  a  etate«naii  deeonred  s 
better  issue.  His  ministiy  was  hailed  by  the  nation  as  the  gage  d'sae 
pens^  de  transaction.  Yet,  distrusted  1^  tiie  Oppositicm  ana  tlie  lamm 
alike,  and  positively  assailed  by  the  court  iaotioii,  this  mamrfreaMy  gow 

and  wise  intentions  was  nothing  better  than  a  bufier  dertined  to ~ 

and  weaken  the  shocks  of  parties.  What  few  legislative  ssiac 
emanated  from  him  were,  however,  of  a  decidedly  limited  teodeney,  i 
frere  aimed  at  the  insufferable  arrogance  of  the  faction  and  of  the  «■■» 
mgatibn  of  Jesuits.  The  latter  wera,  however,  too  stebng  mUki  Am 
king  for  the  virtuous  patriotism  of  M.  de  Martignac.  Their  exasperation 
Varied  them  even  to  excesses.  The  &ie  of  the  ministry  was  aeon  de- 
cided.    The  king,  iofluenced  by  the  &tal  counsels  of  the  court  beSon 
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moti  A*  Je0iiit%  riesohvd  to  place  men  at  the  heal  ef  wMm  wk  ipovU 
feauw  all  feaiitaaoe,  and  on  At  6tb  of  Aagott  M.  de  Martignao  and  Im 
cotteagaes  weae  diwniMScd  to  gire  way  to  the  PoHgnac  atinistrj. 

Pxiace  Jidct  de  Fdigiiac  if  as,  M.  de  Nonrioii  tells  11%  ^  the  loa  of 
tfaa  caluwniated  iamd  i£  Mane  AntooMtte;''  it  hat  ermi  heen  aaid  thuft 
be  was  Charles  X.'s  own  son.  M.  de  Nomrion  repeats  the  sajing  without 
WBturing  either  to  affirm  or  contradict  it.  ^  Charies  X.,^  he  savs,  <^ez- 
luhited  towards  him  a  tenderness  that  was  quite  pateraal,  and  which  did 
mU  escape  pafalic  malignancy.     He  xetamed  it  hy  a  traly  fi&al  attach* 


m 


The  new  miaistry  was  hailed  hy  &e  natioa  with  mii^^led  sarprise, 
grie^andTCzatioii.  <"  The  king  will  lose  himself"  Talleynmd  is  reported 
to  hare  said,  '*  and  it  will  not  be  long.''  He  only  ga?e  expression  to 
what  ereiy  one  hit.  Above  all,  the  creatioB  of  a  new  ministry  was 
looked  upon  as  a  threat,  and  everywhere,  withoat  exactly  knowing  to  what 
eBfeat  they  might  have  to  go,  people  silently  prepared  thesBselves  for 
ioyeftant  events.  Assodattoos  apon  the  basis  of  the  one  already  in 
eznteooe,  ^  Soeiete,  aide-toi,  le  eiei  t'aidera,"  sprang  np  in  every  directioQ. 
The  singular  spectade  psesented  itself  cf  a  nation  openly  organising 
itsdf  £Dr  resistance,  in  the  mere  anticipation  of  the  vioUtieii  of  the  law 
hy  its  government. 

The  ministry,  ia  Ae  mean  tiaie,  proceeded  steadily  and  undismayed  on 
ita  vimon  of  maetion  and  provocation.  The  watchword  of  its  satellites 
im  the  press,  at  the  pulpit,  and  in  banquets  wa%  ^  No  more  concessions,* 
by.  wfatdi  ibej  really  meant  the  beginning  of  represooos.  The  royal  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  (2Dd  March,  1830)  decided  the  relative 
pesstions  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  majority.  The  (barter  was  meiH 
tiooed,  but  only  as  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  throaor  The  depu^ 
tiss,  seeing  the  whole  representative  ^stem  in  danger,  hastened  to  esta- 
blish in  their  answer  their  claims  to  mvidability.  The  king  repKed  hf 
iiasolving  the  Chambera 

.  The  nation  and  the  ministry  had  as  yet  been  only  in  the  attitude  of 
hostility.  HosUlities  had  been  declared,  but  no  war  had  eoaameaeed* 
&  was  as  a  probaged  evening  before  the  combat,  but  now  theeonflict  had 
comaeenced  in  earnest.  Government,  on  its  side,  neglected  nothing  thai 
wocdd  strengthen  it  in  the  approaching  struggle.  M.  de  Peyronnet,  the 
BMSt  inveterate  of  the  ViUele  ministry,  was  called  to  the  cabinet,  and  all 
the  prefects  suspected  of  indifference  wexerei^aeed  1^  more  aealous  ultra* 
loyalistSb  The  clergy  devoted  themsdves  to  the  war  of  polemics  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Government  had  also  its  organs  in  the 
pieis.  The  Qu^iiditnne  and  the  Gazette  de  France  were  the  gxeni 
ipamieberial  papers  of  the  day,  and  they  treated  the  representatives  of  the 
people  as  janissaries  of  Bonaparte  and  ren^ades  of  the  monaichy  •  ^  No 
were  eoneessions^  was  sucoaeded  by  a  new  watchword,  ^lie  roi  ne 
r^deia  pas." 

Jn  coming  to  this  resolation,  Charles  X.  had  the  example  of  his 
faveiher^s  (eia  before  him.  Louis  XVI.  bad  arrived  by  concession  aftsa 
eeneessioQ  at  the  scaffold.  It  mm  one  of  Charles  X.'s  onvn  expressions^ 
tikat  it  was  better  to  be  an  exiled  than  a  disgmoed  mooascb;  another  of 
his  aayiogs  was,  that  he  would  never  let  bis  crown  be  dragged  through 
the  mud  ;  and  another,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  like  his  brotheT'^-fae 
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preferred  geitmg  on  horseback  to  riding  in  a  oart  The  idea  was  the 
same  :  there  was  the  presentiment  of  a  catastrophe,  yet  when  it  came^  all 
he  did  was  to  avdd  tne  sacrifice  of  his  life  by  a  precipitate  flight  In  oar 
Own  times  it  is  supposed  that  either  of  these  altematiyes  may  be  aToided 
by  granting  no  concessions  whatsoever.  B^  such  a  system,  at  all  erenti, 
the  necessity  for  repressions  is  done  away  with. 

The  difference  m  the  position  of  Loms  XVI.  and  of  Charles  X.  was 
great  If  Charles  X.  was  like  Louis  XVI.,  king  in  virtue  of  his  birth, 
he  only  reigned  in  virtue  of  the  charter.  Louis  XVL  was  led  to  the 
scaffold  for  not  having  known  how,  or  nolf  having  been  able,  to  defend 
his  royal  prerogatives ;  Charles  X.  took  the  highway  to  dethronement 
by  disregarding  the  charter  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  by  himself  in- 
augurating the  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  first  check 
that  he  met  with  was  in  the  re-election  of  the  two  hundred  and  twen^- 
one  deputies  of  the  Opposition  almost  without  an  exception. 

The  expedition  to  Alters  relieved  the  king  and  his  ultra-royalist 
niinistry  for  a  while.  By  turning  the  attention  of  a  very  excitable  people 
from  home  to  foreign  policy,  and  by  supplanting  domestic  discontent  with 
brilliant  achievements  of  arms  and  the  glory  of  foreign  conquests,  it  cleared 
away  troublous  clouds,  and  left  for  a  short  time  the  politiod  horiaon 
tolerably  free  and  clear. 

The  successes  in  Algeria  had,  however,  in  one  respect,  an  evil  ten- 
dency— they  increased  the  confidence  of  the  court  party  to  a  degret  that 
led  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  When  the  elections  of  1830 
once  more  certified  that  public  opinion  remained  unchanged,  the  court,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  results,  determined  to  overthrow  them.  The  onlj 
way  to  effect  this  was  to  annul  the  laws  by  which  the  ministry  had  been 
so  often  defeated.  In  1827,  the  king  had  so  far  conceded  as  to  supplant 
the  Vill^le  ministry  by  M.  de  Martignac,  and  peace  had  for  a  time  been 
restored  to  the  country.  In  1830,  the  Polignac  ministry  signified  their 
willingness  to  withdraw,  but  the  king  would  not  permit  them:  he  resolved 
to  curb  opposition  by  the  strong  arm  of  despotism,  and  he  brought  about 
a  revolution  of  resentment 

The  Rubicon  that  separated  legality  from  despotism  was  passed,  when 
the  ordonnances  of  the  25  th  of  July  were  projected.  One  party,  having  M. 
de  Chantelauze  at  its  head,  whilst  admitting  the  royal  prerogative,  was 
from  the  first  opposed  to  a  coup  dTitat.  The  ministry  on  its  part,  its  reao- 
lution  once  taken,  dissimulated  to  the  last  moment     To  the  anxious  in« 

3 nines  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers — Russia,  England,  and 
Lustria — it  denied  all  intention  to  have  recourse  to  a  coup  €tetai*  The 
letters  which  convoked  the  peers  and  deputies  were  only  transmitted  on 
the  very  eve  of  publishing  tiie  ordonnances.  Every  one  was  deceived, 
even  to  the  veteran  Talleyrand. 

Tet  on  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  Paris  learnt  on  awaking,  through  the 
JUbmteur^  that  the  coup  d*etai,  long  foreseen,  but  denied  to  the  last 
moment,  was  actually  in  force.  The  official  organ  contained  four  ordon- 
nances :  the  first  suppressed  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  the  second  m>- 
claimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  ;  the  third  upset  the  whole  doc- 
toral system ;  and  lastiy,  the  fourth,  convoked  the  electoral  colleges  for 
the  6th  and  13th  of  September,  and  the  Chambers  for  the  23id  of  the  i 
month. 
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For  the  first  few  boors  that  followed  the  pnUicatioo  of  the  ordonoances 
Ibe  physiognomy  of  Paris  presented  no  particnlar  ehanee.  If  anything 
was  to  be  remmed,  it  was  a  kind  of  stapor»  the  result  of  oonoentratea 
passion  ready  to  explode.  The  press,  stmck  down  by  the  royal  edicti  wal 
the  first  to  gire  signs  of  resistance.  It  yentured  to  hint  at  legal  opposi* 
tion.  No  one  was  at  that  time  prepared  for  an  insurrection*  As  the  day 
waxed  on,  the  agitation,  however,  increased,  and  the  streets  became 
crowded  by  an  excited  populace.  The  Bourse  was  seised  with  a  panie. 
Those  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  ordonnances,  M.  de  Nonvion  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  played  at  la  baisse,  and  came  off  triumphant.  But  this 
looks  Hke  an  event  of  oar  own  days  made  to  fit  into  an  incident  of  the 
past. 

The  presfl^  in  the  mean  time,  went  on  steadily  with  their  legal  ojpposi* 
tion.  Ihipin  ain^  Odilon  Barrot,  Barthe,  and  Merilhon,  met  to  mseoss 
the  qaestion  of  the  legality  of  the  royal  edicts,  and  they  decided  against 
them.  M.  Thiers  took  the  lead  in  givmg  a  material  form  to  the  resist- 
ance. He  inaugurated  a  protest,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  editors,  and 
published  simultaneously  m  all  the  papers. 

The  deputies  on  their  side  were  not  inactive.  M.  Casimir  P^rier  led 
the  Oppontion  against  any  precipitate  measures,  and  he  offered  his  saloons 
to  discuss  the  question  on  the  ensuing  day.  The  working  classes  paraded 
the  streets  in  the  evening,  shouting  out,  **  Vive  la  charte  !'*  <*  A  has  les 
ministres !"  Thus  the  first  day  psssed  over  without  any  disorders ;  only 
a  few  windows  were  broken  at  the  Treasury  and  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affiuis.  As  to  Charles  X.,  satisfied  that  he  had  saved  his 
crown  and  France,  he  was  reposing  himself  at  St.  Cloud,  after  passing 
the  day  hunting  with  the  dauphin  in  the  forest  of  Rambouillet 

Tuesday,  the  27th,  the  newspapers  appeared,  each  having  the  protest 
chtermined  upon  the  day  previously.  A  gratuitous  circulation  was 
superadded  to  the  ordinary  one.  From  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
ihe  streets  presented  an  unusual  decree  of  animation.  Workshops  were 
closed,  crowds  paraded  the  streets,  shouting,  **  Vive  la  charte !"  **  A  bad 
les  ordonnances  T  M.  de  Nouvion  ffives  them  credit  for  not  knowmg 
the  meaning  of  what  they  shouted.  In  one  thing  only  they  were  unani* 
mous,  and  that  was  their  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  nobility  who 
bad  emigrated.  Hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  when  the 
police  proceeded  to  seize  the  newspapers.  At  ihe  office  of  the  TempSf  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  the  proceedings  were  attended  with  effects  inten* 
tionally  theatrical.  The  commissaiy  of  police,  attended  by  his  myrmi- 
dons, and,  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  mounted  gendarmerie,  was  re- 
ceived by  MM.  Coste  and  Baude,  the  proprietors,  and  all  their  assistants* 
When  summoned  to  open  the  doors,  they  replied  by  demanding  that 
property  should  be  respected.  When  orders  were  given  to  break  them 
open,  they  threatened  the  smith  with  punishment  for  burglary,  and  the 
police  had  actually  to  get  a  man  employed  in  the  public  prisons  to  carry 
oat  their  orders.  This  scene  lasted  from  eleven  m  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  whose  irritation  watf 
momentarily  increasing.  M.  Thiers,  Carrel,  and  Mignet,  had  been  be* 
sieged  in  a  nearly  similar  manner  at  the  offices  of  the  National 

The  gatherings  of  the  people  and  the  threatening  attitude  which  they 
had  assumed,  at  length  necessitated  the  empbyment  of  armed  force. 
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JfanU  Miiirieilti  Dtdra  of  RagiMty  waf  tppqinM  to  ibe  •ofliiBNHid»  fuid 
Iw  lode  op  his  bead^mMtfleii  in  thai  wioff  of  Um  Tuikries  whidi  adjoiat 
th«t  Bo*  db  BStoB.  The  gMrritoii  vnder  nis  command  prettnted  an  «ff«e- 
ftm  ^MM  of  12,300  men.  The  gwrden  of  the  FaUk  lU]^  ivat  elMied, 
wwcfeaWtbepreciQctiof  thellinistrjofForeii^iiAffiuri;  after  whuA 
the  troopf  were  dispoeed  at  the  most  ayailable  peinta,  while  communioa* 
Am  was  kept  up  between  these  bj  patrole  of  horse  aod  foot.  Thii  soqa 
htfovght  the  nautary  into  contact  with  the  people  ;  barricades  were  raisedi 
the  houses  of  anneorers  were  pillaged,  the  cayalry  charged,  the  people 
Wife  tfarowm  d^m  under  the  feet  oc  the  honesi  blood  was  shed,  and  th^ 
Uied  were  as  usual  paraded  through  the  streets.  Yet,  at  the  Tcrj  onse^ 
of  the  struggle,  the  line  was  found  to  be  vacillating  in  its  support  of  the 
Inag,  and  even  the  mards  were  not  lealons  in  defence  df  the  "  oidon- 
aaaees."  The  peofMis,  on  the  other  Jhand,  comparing  its  nombers  to. that 
of  the  troops,  feU  assured  of  an  ultimate  victoiy. 

Wednesdaj,  the  28th,  opened  as  a  day  of  battle.  Tb&  tricolor  fla^ 
had  been  daspiayed.  Before  daybreak  the  insuigents  were  busy  endpstni^ 
the  different  strongholds  of  the  military  with  barricades,  and  caiTyin|r 
sMnes  end  other  aiissiles  into  the  adjacent  houses.  Post  after  post  feu 
hy  these  means  in  the  more  remote  perts  of  Paris  into  the  hands  of  the 
hiSmyettU.  Among  the  first  to  mil  were  the  Arsenal,  the  powder 
magasines  at  Deux  Moulins,  and  the  armouries  of  St  Thomas  d*Aquiii, 
ef  die  Abbaye,  and  others.  In  addition,  30,000  muskets  remained  m 
the  heads  of  tiie  National  Guard.  Soon  the  tricolor  Bag  floated  £cem 
the  H6tel  deViUe  and  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame.  The  bells  of  the  <M 
eathedral  tolled  the  people  to  arms  horn  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the 
capital,  and  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  school  plaoea  themselves  a^ 
Iheir  head,  disciplined  them,  and  even  restrained  them  from  ezoesses. 

liaishal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Bagusa,  was,  it  is  well  known,  both  horn 
his  ewn  Mem<wrs  and  from  other  authentic  sources^  in  reality  opposed  to 
the  estreme  measures  of  the  ministry.  He  was  alike  unmvourahle  te 
^  ordomianoes"  or  to  '^  coups  d'etat"  He  did  not  duow,  therefore,  any 
eonessive  aeal  into  the  task  of  putting  down  the  insurrection.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  confined  himself  very  closely  within  the  limits  of  a  de- 
fensive attitude.  He  adhered  to  the  plan  of  the  day  before,  oocupyifig 
the  most  central  and  important  positions  militarily,  and  keying  uf 
oommnBication  between  such  points  by  naovable  columns. 

Such  a  system  (M.  de  Nouvion  remaiks),  considering  the  small  number  of 
troops  by  which  it  had  to  be  put  in  force,  was  wanting  in  prudence  and  skilL 
All  these  detachments,  scattered  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  were  soon 
drowned  as  it  werf,  in  the  ocean  of  people  whose  waves  gradually  enveloped 
titem  on  all  sides.  The  head-quarters  of  the  martial  hims3f  remaued  insoil- 
eistftly  protected  and  exposed  to  be  oerried,  if  the  mass  of  tiie  crowd  should 
happen  to  direct  its  steps  that  way.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  written  to  the 
kiBff  a  lew  hours  before,  "  It  is  no  longer  an  insurrection,  it  is  a  revolution." 
maos  war  against  a  revolution  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  insufficient 
against  an  msurrection.  What  the  least  experienced  strategist  would  have 
foreseen  arose  from  his  plan.  The  troops  thus  isolated,  not  heingstrong  enough 
to  defend  themselves,  msplayed  great  oraveiy  to  no  purpose.^Bsffled  at  every 
step  by  formidable  barricades,  cfocimated  by  bells  which  inrisibie  narkamsa 
Mined  upon  then  from  the  ooraers  of  streets,  passa^  of  houses,  windows,  and 
mmt  aMmlss  te  crilsrs,  stnick  deim  or  bhaded  by  meessant  sh9weia  el  stqnsn 
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kB»  ^  nopd,  biokea  Uttkb^  iMOts  ol  A^Bil|rre.  Mtki;  iiki»  lold  UU  !«f 
iiioa[iar>  horled  £rom  the  roofs  of  koosesi  the  generality  ooold  not  cftory  out  the 
instructions  which  they  had  received. 

TW  tmah  WM,  tlMi  at  tkt  end  of  a  dm^'s  kard  %lilai^  is  a  wai^ 
wliieh  QeMnd  Cfotsard  deaigsatad  witk  nalkary  preeiiion  aa  mm  fumnm 
depcti  de  ohmmire,  tka  different  duriaHms  IhmI  to  ratam  to  wlMfathmr 
««al  ftrth  £k>iii.  Cknacal  Takm'a  diviaaoD  waa  bairteii  at  the  RMk  A 
TSK  aad  driieii  nto  the  precioeta  of  the  boildi&g,  hat  that  <mmgm 
wunpartto  thedefectioa  of  the  IMi  Light  LiCintiy,  which  waa  to  hai« 
aparated  ia  Ae  doeetion  of  the  Mareh^  an  Fleiira^  and  whieh  atood  atill 
«ilh  aaoaheta  leatiag  on  their  botta*  Sevwal  detadanenii,  aaaong  othen 
4me  of  the  Saw  €raarda  that  armed  in  the  conrae  of  the  day,  waae 
0faaUj  roogfalj  treated. 

Genial  Sasai  ChanaBa'a  dirinen  aofieied  atiU  note  eererely  en  the 
Plaee  de  k  BaalaHe,  akiiough  hwsked  Ij  gieat  guoa.  A  amadnNi  tf 
oiraaaiera  waa  naariy  deatrojed  m  atteaupdng  to  foioe  tiie  Hue  Saaak 
Aataina^  and  when  at  hwt  it  waa  deennd  adviaidJe  to  get  baek  to  tba 
Xaflene%  the  Boolevaida  were  ao  effMstoaBy  barrieaded  that  the  dinaion 
eeald  Boi  feme  ita  way,  and  k  had  aotaally  to  retrace  ita  atepa  by  the 
JBeafef  arda  and  the  bndge  of  Auaterhta  to  the  left  of  the  lirer.  Oeaeral 
^iahaaenoaa'a  dirimi  aiiffered  ahaoat  eqimUj  aevetely  in  the  Maroh^  aaa 
lamoeenta  and  the  Roe  Saint  Denia.  One  (MiliiflBn  onder  Coleoel  PteiM»- 
ecive  aoeeeeded  in  ntraeing  ita  atepa  with  ita  nomeioua  wounded  to  the 
Champa  Ekj§6u  the  aame  day,  but  the  general,  after  effecting  a  oobmbo- 
Jiieation  with  head-qvaitera  by  aaeana  oi  aa  aideHie-canip  diagviaed  in  a 
Uooae,  waa  onfy  aUe  to  get  back  the  handful  of  aoldiera  that  ramained 
aKiFe  hy  break  of  day.  General  de  Wall'a  division,  whieh  oeoapied  the 
Phwe  dea  Yictoifea^  sviSured  ibe  leaat  of  any.  Manhal  Marmont  had 
hiaaadf  headed  the  attack  on  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Pkee  de  la 
Boarae,  hot  he  met  with  only  a  temporary  saceeaa.  The  anfortonato 
Swiss  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  defending  the  Lomrre  ftota  the 
Macka  made  in  the  direction  of  ihe  Place  Saint  Gertnain  rAuxerrois. 

Yet^  ia  the  het  of  theae  aaoeeaaea,  M.  de  Noufion  per^aeatiy  le^ 


Hie  people  of  Pkris  was  not,  as  has  been  written  and  snng,  a  people  of  heroes, 
ne  reason  is  simple :  it  does  not  require  two  hundred  thousand  heroes,  froin 
ten  to  Hily  years  of  age,  to  get  the  better  of  ten  thousand  solcHers,  one  half  of 
wham  did  not  figbL  It  is,  bnidea,  arery  oontestable  kind  of  heroism  to  secrete 
aacstlf  at  the  corner  of  a  street^  or  Ikhind  a  barricade  ef  stonea,  to  ilreafc 
aoldieca  without  any  cover  whatsoever,  or  to  rain  down  stonea  and  balls  Jkfum, 
ihem  from  the  roofs  of  houses.  Yet  such  a  war  of  ambuscades  against  troops  es^- 
posed  on  all  sides  is  the  only  one  which  was  carried  on  by  the  majority  of  the 
civil  combatants. 

Whilst  the  adation  of  the  eonatitutkNud  ^ueation  raiaed  hy  the  ordon- 
jMiieea  waa  being  aettled  by  the  people  and  the  troops  in  anna,  depatasa 
«od  ^tattfwnea  were  busy  endeavoaring  to  effect  a  oompromiae.  A  depir- 
tation  was  sent  to  Marshal  Marmont  to  atop  the  effiiaMQ  of  bkied. 
M.  Arago  had  ah:eady  been  with  the  marshal  exberting  hkn  not  to  load 
his  saame,  already  so  nnlavoaraUy  known  in  the  raneaabcaocea  of  the 
oonntry,  with  a  farther  odious  responsibility.  Aaaong  the  aaeaabefa  ef 
r^  depata^  wi^re  MM.  Lagtte  and  Gecaady  whoea  anreak  had  been 
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cidered  hj  iiie  ministers.  The  marshal  had  die  good  sense,  or  the  weak- 
Bess,  not  to  act  in  this  instance  on  his  orders.  All  that  was  asked  of  the 
king  at  that  period  of  the  insurrection  was  the  recal  of  the  ordonnancet 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry.  Marmont  seconded  the  demands  of 
-the  heads  of  the  liberal  party  with  the  king.  This  proceeding  haHng 
no  results,  die  more  seatous  deputies  of  the  Opposition  counselled  a 
fusion  with  the  insurrectionists;  but  this  was  opposed  by  the  more 
moderate,  among  whom  were  Guisot,  Broglie,  Sebastiam,  and  Casimnr 
P6rier.  All,  however,  felt  the  necessity  of  bemg  prepared  to  supplant' 
the  lesfal  authority  which  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction  by  a  nefw 
anthonty,  or  soon  the  dictatorship  of  the  mob  would  take  the  place  of 
diat  of  the  king.  Generals  Lalayette  and  Gerard  and  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  were  designated  as  a  provisional  government.  It  only  i^uired 
political  chiefs  to  change  an  insurrection  into  a  successful  revolution. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  crown  created  tiiese.  The  terrible  events  of  the 
28th  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Charles  X.,  but  they  fiuled  to  do 
«o.  He  did  not  even  think  that  the  time  had  come  for  hink  to  monter  & 
€hevalf  as  he  had  so  ofben  said  he  would  do  under  similar  droumstanoes. 
He  remained  at  St.  Cloud.  Generals  Crirardin  and  Vincent  represented 
to  him  the  gravity  of  the  position ;  he  only  answered,  '^  The  Parisians 
have  thrown  themselves  into  anarchy,  anarchy  will  bring  them  back  to 
me  repentant  and  submissive."  To  Marshal  Marmont's  representations 
he  replied  by  an  order  to  concentrate  his  forces,  to  unite  them  on  tiie 
Place  Louis  XV.  and  the  Carousel,  and  to  act  only  with  masses.  The 
long  was  encouraged  in  this  almost  senile  obstinacy  by  the  Due  d*An- 
goiu^me  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berri.  The  latter  even  prcjeeted  an  ap- 
peal to  the  insurgents  attended  by  her  son  and  by  the  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
who  would  by  such  a  proceeding  be  implicated  in  the  ordonnancea; 
loddly  the  king  opposed  himself  to  the  project,  and  saved,  M.  de  Noutiob 
thinks,  ^*  the  royai  fsunily  from  the  most  cruel  trial,  and  France  the  most 
pain&l  regrets. 

The  day  of  the  29th  broke  over  Paris  still  in  arms.  The  night  had 
Jbeen  passed  in  multiplying  and  strengthening  the  barricades.  The  lamps 
had  Men  destroyed,  and  lights  in  the  windows  cast  a  flickering  fffeam 
upon  the  scene  of  desolation.  The  museum  of  artillery  had  been  devas- 
tated, and  many  were  the  strange  costumes  seen  among  the  combatants. 
The  troops  were  literally  besieged  within  a  limited  space.  Left  without 
{»ovisions,  the  majority  were  already  murmuring  at  the  duty  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  almost  all  felt  their  incapability  of  conquer- 
ing a  whole  population  in  arms.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reanimate 
them  by  tiie  distribution  of  six  weeks'  pay  as  a  gratuity.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thousand  francs  were  drawn  from  the  treasury  to  this 
effect 

The  insurgents  had  now  assumed  the  offensive.  They  converged  from 
dU  sides  upon  the  Tuileries,  pillaging  the  archbishop's  residence,  devasta- 
ting barracks  and  military  posts,  and  breaking  open  the  prisons  on  tiieir 
way.  An  impostor,  who  called  himself  General  Dubourg,  had  installed 
himself  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  iu  a  garb  of  the  old  republic,  stolen  from  a 
broker's,  and  he  enjoyed  there  for  a  few  hours  a  kind  of  revolutionary 
dictatorship  over  certain  of  the  more  dangerous  class  of  insurgents. 

At  an  eariy  hour  in  the  morning,  the  Maiquis  de  SemonvSle  and  die 
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Comte  d'Argout  mad*  a  finrdier  attempt  to  iafltienee  Marmont  TIm^ 
wen  received  bj  Prince  Pdignac  himself.  M.  de  SemoDTiUe^  an  ex* 
citable  man,  lost  all  control  on  finding  himaelf  in  the  preeenoe  of  the 
man  who  had  brongfat  about  anch  mufortnnes  on  his  ooontrj,  and  he 
insulted  the  minister  in  the  rudest  language.  Finallv,  the  two  peers 
and  the  ministers  took  their  departure  to  St.  Cloud,  each  to  influ- 
ence the  king  in  their  own  way.  M.  de  Nouvion  asturea  ut  that  Mai>- 
mont,  whilst  urging  ihe  latter  to  obtain  concessions  ^m  the  king,  trana- 
mttted  at  the  same  time  a  message  to  the  efiect  that,  having  concentrated 
his  troops,  he  could  hold  out  for  a  fortnight.  In  his  Memoirs,  Marmont 
only  says  that,  if  the  troops  had  remuned  fiuthful,  he  could  have  pro- 
longed  his  defence  for  twenty-four  hours.  "  But,"  adds  M.  de  Nouvion, 
**  it  is  well  known  how  little  the  reminiscences  of  the  marshal,  in  Uiis  nal^ 
rative  of  his  life,  are  really  consistent  with  truth." 

Certain  it  is,  that  with  the  object  of  avoiding  further  obstacles  to  a 
general  reconcUiaiion,  the  marshal  refused  to  permit  the  insufgenti  to  be 
driven  back,  as  was  proposed,  by  gn^-shot,  and  they  were  thus  enabled 
to  besiege  the  Louvre  more  dosety.  The  regiments  of  the  Ime  began 
also  to  waver.  The  53rd  was  the  nrst  to  go  over  to  the  insurrection ;  the 
5th  followed,  and  both  regiments  went  and  took  up  their  station  at  the 
H6tel  Lafitte.  This  defectbn  opened  the  Rue  Castiglione  to  the  in- 
surgents. A  battalion  of  Swiss  had  to  be  sent  to  defend  the  approaches 
to  the  Tuileries,  so  that  M.  de  Sails  remained  with  only  one  battalion  at 
the  Louvre.  The  marshal  sent  off  despatches  to  the  king,  and  ordered  a 
suspension  o£  arms.  The  insurgents,  however,  disregarded  the  truce,  and 
took  advantage  of  it  to  break  open  the  doors  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  Museum.  Once  there,  they  opened  fire  from  the  windows 
upon  the  Swiss,  who  had  withdrawn  into  the  court,  and  obliired  them  to 
retire  into  the  Carousel.  This  movement  became  the  signal  mr  a  genml 
flight.  The  troops  in  the  Carousel  became  panic-struck,  and  even  the 
em>rt8  of  Marshal  Marmont  himself  were  vain  to  arrest  their  progress 
towards  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Tuileries  were  thus  Im  at  the 
mercy  of  the  insurgents,  and,  headed  by  M.  Joubert,  the  people  took 
possession  of  the  {wlace  of  their  kings  amid  shouts  of  triumph.  The 
troops  did  not  form  again  till  they  gained  the  Champs  Elysto.  A  few 
detachments  that  had  been  left  at  the  angles  of  streets  were  surrounded, 
and  the  unfortunate  soldiery  were  butchered  almost  to  a  man.  These 
were  among  the  most  ffrievous  disorders  committed  by  an  infuriate 
populace  on  these  two  sad  days  of  combat.  *'  What  has  not  been  said," 
writes  M.  de  Nouvion,  "  to  glorify  those  troops  of  children  who  made 
sport  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  fight  as 
if  it  were  into  a  party  of  pleasure,  their  semi-nudity  clad  in  garments 
picked  off  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  sneaking  into  the  veij  midst  of 
the  battalions  and  killing  at  musket's  length,  and  from  behind,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  mischief,  old  officers  whose  hairs  had  whitened  on  the  field  oif 
iMittle,  or  breve  soldiers  who  had  survived  twenty  years  of  campaigns  l** 

Nothing  remained  to  Marshal  Marmont  but  to  beat  a  retreat.  He 
oould  not  have  recaptured  the  Tuileries  without  knodcinff  down  every 
stone  of  the  building,  nor  was  even  a  retreat  without  its  difficulties  aM 
penalties.  The  bridge  of  Neuilly  had  been  barricaded,  and  was  obsti- 
natdy  defended.    The  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  full  of  marksmen.     At  the 
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Yilk^  of  BMlq^  itidf,  thtf  domMftKsia  •oUien  w«ro  joio^  bjr  ik* 
Dwc  4*AngoiiMme^  wIk)  had  incoeeded  Mtmonl  m  chief  ul  oonmaBi 
Be  eoato«ipU4ed  the  r^kt  of  tke  amy  of  Fans  ki  dkmay,  nor  did 
liO  Mter  a  word  of  gratitude  or  OQeovagementy  bat  fflently  took  wkk 
tbom  the  way  to  St.  Cloud. 

In  Paria  itself,  after  the  final  cttaitrophe  at  Ae  banraeki  of  the  R«e 
de  Bahylone^  where  fome  two  hmdied  Swiss  were  exterminated,  the  te» 
Tolation  was  over.  The  Tuileries  were  given  up  to  the  nob.  The  dead 
$Md  the  wounded  had  been  eoUeoted;  they  numbered  eteven  hnadred 
of  the  former  and  five  thousand  of  the  latter.  The  di£Perent  oficert,  de* 
pnties,  and  others  in  the  metropc^  lahosred  hard  to  ensure  ordec 
General  La&yette  was  at  once  appointed  to  ih»  eommand  of  the  National 
Guard.  M.  de  Nouvion  only  giants  to  the  boasted  patriaioh  of  liberty 
the  credit  of  having  come  forwaid  when  it  was  perleetly  safe  to  do  bo» 
Be  had  been  all  along  opposed  to  the  insorrectioD,  which  he  thought 
would  be  unsQCcessfuL  Sdil  his  name  was  a  great  thing.  The  next  tmi 
moA  difficult  question  to  answer  wa%  to  whose  benefit  was  the  revokiUoB 
to  turn  ?  M.  Goizot,  as  head  of  the  ntodwato  party,  succeeded  hi  caiTy« 
ing  the  first  resolution,  which  was  that  the  consideration  of  establishing  a 
government  should  be  left  open,  and  that  they  shodd  content  themselvos 
with  providing  for  the  security  of  persons  and  property  by  what  should 
bo  temod  for  the  time  being  a  comtmissum  jmuiicipaie,  A  ridiculous 
soene  todc  place  at  thn  epoch.  The  53rd  and  5th  of  the  line,  we  have 
before  sud,  had  established  themeelves  n*ound  the  hotel  where  the  depie 
ties  were  deliberatittg.  A  body  of  the  National  Guard  having  made  ito 
i^^earance,  conducted  by  M.  A.  de  Laborde,  the  lioe  saluted  their  cooa- 
paujons  in  arms  with  a  discharge  of  mnsketiy.  The  assembly  of  staieo- 
men,  foacyiog  that  they  were  betrayed,  broke  up  widi  the  greatcet  pre* 
cipttatioD,  hiding  theinselves  in  the  most  remote  comers  oi  the  botaL 
General  Lafayette  alone  remained  in  his  chair,  but  that  was  because  he 
had  a  sprained  ankle.  Another  still  more  grotesque  and  burlesque  drama 
was  being  enacted  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  where  Gtneral  Dubourg  was 
nding  as  dictator,  and  issuing  prodamatioos  signed  by  J.  Baade  and 
Colonel  Zimmer. 

The  ccmtmatkm  mumieipdU^  elected  by  ballot,  was  composed  of  MM. 
Casimir  P^rier,  Gomte  de  Loban,  Audry  de  Pnyraveau,  de  Sdionen,  and 
Maaguin.  General  Crerard  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first 
military  division.  It  was  a  counterbalance  to  too  great  power  in  tho 
hands  of  Lafoyette.  The  btter  had  been  received  at  the  Hdtd  de  YOle 
by  General  Dubourg,  who  consented  to  act  under  his  orders.  Ho  was 
feUowed  by  the  cemmisiwn  munkipakf  who  also  establishod  t^ir  bead* 
fuarters  in  the  palace  of  the  Parisian  edilesr  M.  Odilon  Barrot  had 
been  appointed  general  secretary*  Baron  Louis  was  nominated  to  the 
treasury,  Laborde  to  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine^  Bavoux  to  the  pdioet 
Chaidel  to  the  post-offioe  ;  the  difierwit  mayors  were  also  nominated,  tin 
National  Guard  was  reorganised,  the  museums  and  public  buildings  pro* 
tooted,  food  distributed  to  the  populaee,  and  the  nulitary  were  summoned 
to  the  camp  at  Yaugirard,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  he  treated 
*B  brothers. 

• .  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  M.  do  Mortemart  had  taken  advanti^ 
of  the  privilege  i^  intimacy  with  the  king  to  repieient  to  him  the  real 
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State  cfthingi.  IlinniheoId«ii8w<ar,  hisbnither  had  mojiltf0»Mtt 
duBcks  X.  would,  if  neeetMurj^  monter  k  ehevah  ^  I  U»r  mvch,**  fepliel 
M.  de  MertNoaxt^  ^^th«t  joa  will  socm  be  obliged  to  do  so.**  The  same 
day  a  oomusl  of  niaisters  wat  beld,  at  which  it  waf  stvoagly  urged  bj  M. 
de  Goeraon  BaoTille  to  traatport  the  mat  of  govemmeiii  to  oae  ef  di# 
prladpal  ettiee  of  Ihe  departments,  to  amemble  the  troops  from  die  camps 
of  Lnneville  and  St.  Omer,  and  tbis  pat  the  mhfAe  ceunti^  in  the  poeitioa 
of  choosiDg  between  monarchy  and  reyolation.  M.  de  YitroUes  trrired 
in  the  mean  time  on  a  mission  of  pacification  from  the  more  moderate 
deputies.  He  was  foDowed  soon  after  by  the  Doc  de  Ragnse*  The  kio^ 
reoeived  him  kindly.  He  did  not  utter  a  complaint  or  a  foproadu  The 
2>uc  d*  Angoul^me^  return  from  seeing  the  disoomfited  troops  at  the  Tillage 
of  Boulogne  at  length  solved  the  difficulty.  The  king  consented  to  reeare 
the  resignation  of  his  ministers ;  and  he  appointed  M.  de  Mortemart  to 
the  presidency  of  a  new  ministiy,  in  which  General  Gerard  should  hold 
the  portfolio  of  war,  and  Casimir  P^ier  that  of  finances. 

MM.  de  Vitrolles,  de  Semonyille,  and  d' Argout  started  for  Paris  at  five 
hi  the  evening,  bearers  of  instructions  for  the  formation  ef  a  new  ministry. 
the  repeal  of  the  ozdonnances,  and  other  concessions — ^more  than  had 
been  asked  for  the  day  before.  On  arriving  at  the  capital  they  inqtnred 
for  Greneral  Gr^rard.  They  were  directed  to  the  gouvtmtment  provtsotre^ 
wluch  was  seated  at  iheHdtelde  Vine!  M.  Casimir  Perier  declared  that 
Aey  were  an  administration,  and  not  a  government,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  decide  the  question.  He  referred  the  envoys  to  the 
deputies  assembled  at  M.  Lafitte^s.  Lafayette  a^ed  them  ironically  if 
the  tricolor  flag  was  included  among  the  concessions.  M.  d* Argout  was 
die  only  one  of  [the  envoys  who  acceded  to  the  stipulations  of  the  muni- 
cipal commission.  He  laid  the  object  of  his  mission  before  the  assem- 
bled deputies.  Some  of  the  deputies  deemed  the  concessions  offered  by 
Ckazles  X.  aoeeptable.  Others,  andnotoriourfy  M.  Lafitte,  thought  that 
matters  had  gone  too  far  for  a  reoondliation.  The  discussion  was,  how- 
ever, cut  shoit  by  the  insurgents,  who  rose  up  in  anger  when  they  heard 
that  negotiatbns  with  ihe  king  were  being  d^>ated.  The  weii-known 
author  of  the  "  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans^  relates  ^t  one  of  the  insurgents 
rushed  into  the  room,  and,  striking  the  butt-end  of  his  musket  on  the 
grooiid,  exelairaed,  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  Who  dares  to  speak  of  negotia- 
ting with  Chaiies  X.?^  ^No  more  Bourbons!"  was  shouted  at  the 
same  time  in  the  hall.  ^  Ton  hear  them  ?^  said  M.  Lafitte.  **  Such  was 
the  liberty,^  M.  de  Nouvion  remarks,  **  enjt^ed  by  the  deputies  under  the 
protection  of  the  combatants  of  Juk  t*^  Such  facts  would  alone  suffice 
to  inspire  every  sendble  man  with  a  dread  of  revolutions^  even  if  they  be 
founded  on  justice  and  right.  History,  when  it  may  be  written,  as  it  Is 
BOW,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  reference  to  the  laet  events  of  die  reign 
of  Charles  X.^  will  pirobably  say  the  same  thing  of  the  revolutions  and 
eod^  ifelai  that  followed  upon  the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  and  expelled  the  younger,  dtat  attended  upon  the  estabfish- 
ment  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  that  are  likely  to  ensue  yet  when  days  of 
trouble  and  disaster  conte  round  in  the  natund  cycle  of  events. 

M.  Lafitte  already  contemplated  replacing  an  old  dynasty,  whichi  it 
was  aigned,  had  proved  itself  to  be  incorrigible,  and  which  had  certainly 
diBen  undcY  the  nationid  ban,  by  a  younger,  more  Hberal,  and  move 
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popokr  dvnastj — as  yet  untried.  In  tbis  project  he  was  abetted  by 
Thiers^  Mignet,  B^ranger,  and  others  of  the  liberal  party.  The  insurgents 
had  not,  daring  the  whole  time  that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  lasted, 
confounded  the  youneer  with  the  elder  branch.  The  Palais  Rovali  in- 
raded  by  the  people,  had  been  respected.  M.  Lafitte,  Thiers,  and  odien 
resolved  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  should  succeed,  with  or  without  his  will, 
to  the  throne.  To  this  effect  they  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  following 
tenns: 

Charles  X.  can  no  longer  return  to  Paris ;  he  has  caused  the  blood  of  the 
people  to  be  shed.  A  republic  would  expose  us  to  frightful  mifiunderstandinss ; 
it  would  also  place  us  in  hostility  with  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Due  d'Or- 
Uana  is  a  prince  who  is  dcToted  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  The  Due  d'Or- 
MajoB  never  fought  against  us.  The  Due  d'Orl^ns  was  at  Jemmappes.  The  Due 
d'Orl^ans  has  carried  the  tricolor  flag  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans 
can  alone  harbour  it  now ;  we  will  have  none  other.  The  Due  d'Orl^us  has 
declared  himself ;  he  accepts  the  charter  as  we  have  always  wished  and  under- 
stood it.    It  is  from  the  French  people  that  he  will  hold  his  crown. 

When  at  length  M.  de  Mortemart  found  his  way  to  Paris  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  bearer  of  full  powers  to  make  the  concessions 
deemed  necessary  to  re-establish  confidence  between  Charles  X.  and  the 
Parisians,  he  was  twelve  hours  too  late,  and  that,  in  times  of  successful 
revolution,  is  equal  to  twelve  months  in  ordinary  diplomatic  negotiations. 
M.  de  Nouvion  is  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  Due  d' Orleans  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the'  decision  arrived  at  by  MM.  Lafitte^  Thiers,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  *'  The  faults  of  Charles  X.'s  govern- 
ment, the  events  that  sprang  firom  them,  and,  at  the  last  moment, 
necessity, — ^these  were  all  the  conspiracies  by  which  the  Due  d'Orl^ans 
was  brought  to  the  throne." 

The  duke  himself  had  passed  the  night  of  the  29th-30th  of  July  in  a 
rather  strange  manner.  He  was  at  Neuilly,  but  fearful  of  bdng  at- 
tacked there^  he  had  withdrawn  witii  a  single  aide-de-camp  to  a  pavilion 
in  the  park.  Horses  ready  saddled  were  at  the  door,  and  a  boat  was  left 
in  readiness  on  the  Seine,  so  that  at  the  signal  agreed  to,  of  a  few  mus- 
ket-shots fired  from  Neuilly,  he  could  have  effected  his  escape.  On  the 
morning  of  the  dOtb  he  feflb  for  Le  Raincy.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said, 
to  expose  himself  to  outrages  from  the  publio  any  more  than  from  the 
court.  To  have  gone  to  St.  Cloud,  M.  de  Nouvion  argues,  would  have 
been  to  betray  France,  to  have  gone  to  Paris  would  have  been  to  usurp 
the  throne  of  Charles  X.  When  the  king  had  abdicated  that  throne, 
and  the  accession  of  the  younger  branch  was  necessitated  to  save  the 
country  from  anarchy,  then  alone  did  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  accept  the  title 
of  the  King  of  the  French. 

It  might,  however,  be  observed  upon  this,  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ans 
aoceptedf  (no  doubt  for  wise  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  to  restnun  anarchy 
and  restore  order)  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  kingdom  pre- 
^ously  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  X. ;  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  same 
title  at  the  hands  of  the  &llen  king,  or  in  his  interests  or  those  of  his 
family ;  and  that  by  handing  over  the  claims  of  the  Duo  de  Bordeaux  to 
his  partisans  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  he  virtually  rejected  them. 

The  effect  of  the  proclamation  had  in  tiie  mean  time  been  im- 
mense. The  last  sentence,  which  intimated  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  had 
pronounced,  had  been  alteied  to,  **  Le  Due  d'Orl^ans  ne  se  prononoe  pas. 
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n  ftMend  notra  TQeu."  M.  B^rsDger  went  to  M.  Ijifitta'f •  *<  Notluiv 
is  spoken  of  in  Paris,"  he  said,  ^*  but  your  prince ;  his  name  is  in  eveiy 
month.  Do  yon  know  where  to  find  him  ?"  <*  Yesterday  he  had  not 
quitted  NeuiUy,"  M.  Lafitte  replied,  *<but  I  am  not  sure  if  he  is  still 

Not  that  the  combioation  which  was  destined  to  raise  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne  had  not  its  opponents  among  the  more  ardent  of  the  in- 
surrectionists as  well  as  among  the  more  steadfast  of  the  legitimists.  The 
republican  party  were  very  active,  and  they  had.  their  representatiTes  in 
the  persons  of  M.  Mauguin  and  M.  Audiy  de  Puyraveau  in  the  very 
midst  of  die  municipal  commission.  There  were  also  a  scattering  of 
Imperialists  in  Paris  at  that  epoch.  But  Bonapartism  was,  M.  de  Noop 
Tion  insists,  *'  a  memorpr  of  glory,  a  popular  superstition,  so  to  say,  bnt 
it  was  not  a  political  opinion." 

The  seal  of  the  republicans  necessitated  both  activity  and  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  monarchists.  MM.  B.  Delessert,  Odier,  and  J.  Lefebvre 
proposed  that  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  and  the  accession  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ns 
should  be  at  once  put  to  the  vote. 

This  brief  sitting  was  marked  by  an  incident  which  has  all  the  colour  of  the 
epoch.  During  the  deliberation  an  unknown  person  introduced  himself  into  the 
assembly.  It  was  General  Duboarg,  who,  finding  himself  effaced  at  the  H6tel 
de  "ViUe  by  General  Lafayette  and  the  municipal  commission,  thought  he  might 
recover  his  importance  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  had  add^  a  eravacke 
to  his  boiTOwed  garments.  Invited  by  the  president  to  withdraw,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  out  tried  to  address  the  meeting.  The  president  having  no 
beD,  endeavoured  to  cut  him  short  by  speaking  at  the  same  time  and  with  a 
louder  voice.  General  Dubourj^  persisted,  a  ridiculous  struggle  ensued,  each 
trfiof^  to  dominate  over  the  voice  of  his  adversary.  At  last,  upon  a  threat  of 
bong  turned  out  by  the  National  Guard,  General  l^bourg  gave  up  the  contest 
andwithdrew. 

The  chief  opponents  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  monarchy  were 
known  as  the  K^union  Lointier,  from  a  restaurant  of  that  name,  where 
they  held  th^  meetings.  This  club  sent  a  threatening  deputation  to 
General  Lafayette,  who  was  for  the  time  being  the  only  r^  government, 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  They  offered  him  the  dictatorship  of  the  new 
repnblic.  The  general,  however,  had  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz  in  his 
memory.  M.  Charles  de  lUmusat  had  put  to  him  the  question  distinctiy : 
*^If  the  Due  d'Orl^ns  comes  to  Pans,''  he  had  said  to  him,  "he  will 
be  king  in  eight  days.  If  he  does  not  come,  you  will  in  three  days  be 
present  of  the  republic.  Are  you  prepared  to  accept  the  burden  and 
the  responsibility  r  Lafayette  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  respon- 
abifity,  so  he  temporised  with  the  deputation  with  the  same  happy  pre- 
sence of  mind  with  which  he  got  through  the  next  difficulty  that  pre* 
sented  itself  in  the  accidental  arrest  of  the  Due  de  Chartres  at  Montrouge. 
M.  de  Nouvion  places  this  well-known  incident  of  the  days  of  July  in  a 
light  by  which  Etienne  Arago,  as  leader  of  a  band  of  demagogues,  savedy 
by  his  intentional  delays,  the  life  of  the  young  prince.  "C'est  un 
prince  T  his  miserable  followers  had  exclaimed,  "  aliens  le  fusilier." 

In  the  mean  time,  MM.  Dupin  and  Persil  had  been  the  first  to  seek  an 
intendew  with  the  Due  d*Orleans  to  sound  his  feelbgs.  They  had  only 
been  received  by  the  duchess  and  Madame  Adelaide.    The  same  thinp 
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liqppeoed  shcMj  afterwir^  t*  M.  Tbiets^  wW  had  iMes  ient  bj  A» 
depvtief  on  s  eimikr  miiiioB.  Th«  lady^  whom  aM  FnuMe  aftctwiib 
ItaHmt  to  Mteem  so  mueh  as  a  quoeo,  mi  the  well-kiiown  iatelleetaal^ 
llkflUuBse  Ad«lsid%  oppwd  thMRselves  on  ev«rj  priaeipla.  of  right  and* 
gradtade  to  the  step  proposed  by  the  deputies.  But  when  M.  'Hiieiv 
oqposed  to  ihemi  ikB  potitml  necessity  of  the  step  to  save  Franee  fnm 
anarehy,  and  that  the  pxioee  was  not  inyited  to  seise  the  tkoaa  6t 
Charles  X^  hat  to  pick  «p  a  erown  iombled  ia  the  streets  and  trad  mider 
febt  W  a  rode  demoeracyy  Madame  Addude  gaf«  wiiy,  and  even  aatbo^ 
rised  M.  TUers  to  carry  her  brother's  consent  to  the  deities.  M.Thien^ 
not  without  numing  many  dangers,  as  he  had  likewise  emrienced  on  'hag 
way  to  Neuillyy  returned  to  Pans  to  conwnmicate  the  results  of  his  missioft 
to  the  deputies.  They  were  reoeited  with  unfmgned  joy ;  the  new9 
spread  like  lightning ;  and  the  name  of  the  Due  d^Orl^ane  resounded  in 
joyous  aedamations  both  without  and  within  the  palace. 
'  From  that  moment  the  Due  d'0rl4ans  became  the  aeeepted  king  of 
tfie  foture  with  almost  aD,  not  eren  exoeptbag  those  who  woidd  willinglj' 
have  lent  a  hand  in  establishing  a  repubKc  Bat  a  certain  appreheasio» 
still  prevailed  in  the  Chambers.  Was  it  not  going  too  far  to  attempt  to 
^ifle  the  reyolntion  in  a  moment  ?  M.  Ch.  de  R^musat  happily  suggested 
a  sab  middle  course :  to  prepare  the  public  mind  by  appointing  the  duka 
to  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  empire.  This  suggestion  met  with 
an  almost  universal  assent.  It  presented  a  means  H  present  seemity 
without  any  definite  compromise  as  to  the  monarchy.  Thefe  were  only 
three  deputies  who  gave  their  votes  against  the  proposal :  they  were 
MM.  Lepelletier  d*Aulnay,  Villemain,  and  Hely  aOisseL  The  de- 
daration  which  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  duke  was  to  the  following 


The  reunion  of  deputies  now  in  Paris  have  deemed  it  to  be  an  urgent  duty 
to  entreat  his  Eoval  Highness  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  to  come  to  the  capital  in 
drder  to  exercise  there  the  fmiotions  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  express  to  him  the  wish  tiliere  existeto  preserve  the  national  edkwrs.  It  has^ 
at  the  saaie  time,  £elt  the  necessity  whieh  there  exists  of  oeoamng  thansehes 
without  delay  in  assuring  to  France  in  the  ensoinf  session  <^  the  Chamheo  all 
lliose  goarantees  which  ace  indispensable  to  the  fuU  and  entire  execution  of  the 
charter. 

Such  were  the  limits  within  which  parliamentary  power  oonfined  the 
revolution  for  the  present  A  prince  of  royal  blood  lieutenant-genec^ 
of  the  kingdom,  the  chartei^  and  the  tricolored  flag.  It  was  not  onhr 
a  monarchy,  but  the  monarchy  of  the  Bonrbons.  The  H6tel  de  Yilb 
had,  in  the  mean  dme,  become  the  centre  of  anarchy,  instead  of  a  seat  of 
administration.  When  La&yette  and  Mauguin  received  the  official  oom«. 
munication  of  the  ''declaration/'  they  refused  in  the  name  of  the  mnni* 
cipal  commission  to  give  to  it  puUicity  as  an  act  of  the  government. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  oonveyed  (M.  deNouvion  rebites)  the  rKuonstranoes  of  the 
Hotel  de  YiUe  to  M.  Lafttte.  The  President  of  the  Chambers  did  not  heaitate 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  municipal  commission.  He  admitted  that  tba 
fiddress  was  servile  and  offensive  to  the  naticmal  dignity,  and  he  gave  his  word 
of  honour  that  he  would  withdraw  it  from  the  hands  of  the  prince  and  would 
tfear  it  to  pieces. 

'  In  oonseqaenee  of  this  veio  of  the  Hfttel  de  ViHe,  this  most  important  act,  to 
whick  the  deputies  had  wished  to  give  fhrther  soleainity  by  attaching  thdr 
signatures,  was  not  inserted  in  the  Moniteur.    What  is  more :  after  having  been 
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presented  to  the  Dae  d*Orl^ans,  tlie  original  was  abstracted  from  liis  desL  It 
was  found  necessary  to  make  another  copy,  which  was  signed  by  those  who  had 
8%ned  the  first. 

•  ^Wliile  matters  was  thus  progressing  in  Paris,  it  was  very  different  at 
St.  Cloud.  The  king,  who  hi^  been  firm  enough  so  long  as  he  thought 
fae  was  sore  of  conquering,  fell  into  the  greatest  discouragement  when  he 
saw  that  e?ents  were  going  against  him.  The  Duo  d*Angoul^me,  on 
tiie  contrary,  became  violent  and  exasperated.  The  scene  that  occurred 
between  the  Prince  and  Marshal  Marmont  has  been  too  often  narrated  to 
be  repeated  here.  The  disorganisation  of  the  army  had  gone  on  increas- 
ing till  it  had  become  almost  general,  and,  at  last,  the  royal  family  with- 
drew in  terror  to  Trianon. 

At  the  same  hour  th^t  the  king  travelled  his  first  stage  towaids  exile, 
the  Due  d'Ori^ns  took  his  first  step  towards  the  throne.  The  duke 
entered  Paris  at  night,  and  on  foot,  accompanied  bv  Colonel  de  Berthois, 
M.  Oudart,  and  Colonel  Heymes.  He  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a 
bourgeois,  and  he  wore  a  tricolored  bow  on  his  hat,  which  had  been 
placed  there  by  Madame  Adelaide.  He  passed  several  groups  of  armed 
men  at  different  barricades,  as  also  the  crowds  of  insurgents  who  sur- 
roonded  bis  palace,  without  having  been  recognised,  and  he  was  safe  within 
its  walls  by  midnight,  without  any  mischance  having  happened  to  him. 

The  first  thing  that  he  dUd  was  to  receive  the  Due  de  Mortemart  as 
the  representative  of  Charles  X.,  in  order  to  explain  away  any  miscon- 
stmctions  that  might  be  placed  upon  his  conduct.  The  result  of  the 
interview  was  curious. 

**  My  embarrassment  is  great,"  said  the  prince,  '^  and  the  position  is 
pcening.  This  very  morning  the  commission  of  deputies  will  come  to 
receive  my  answer.  What  must  I  do  ?  Forget  for  a  moment  thatyon 
are  a  minister,  and  tell  me  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  What 
would  you  do  in  my  place  ?" 

"  Monseigneur,'*  replied  the  duke,  *'  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should 
acoOTt." 

llie  commissioners  were  received  at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  duke 
hesitated,  and  asked  for  time.  M.  de  Nouvion  believes  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  scruples.  When,  however,  he  was  made  to  understand  what  a 
Tolcano  they  all  stood  upon,  what  progress  the  republic  was  making  at 
the  H6tel  de  Yille,  and  tnat  a  few  minutes'  delay  might  be  at  the  cost  of 
his  head  and  of  the  heads  of  all  the  deputies  who  luui  signed  the  decla- 
ration, he  no  longer  hesitated — he  only  asked  for  half  an  hour  to  con- 
dder,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  returned  with  the  following 
proclamation: 

'*  IjsmsoAXTB  OF  Fabis  !~^The  deputies  of  France,  at  this  moment  assembled 
in  Fans,  have  conveyed  to  me  their  wish  that  I  should  come  to  the  capital  to 
asBume  the  fonciions  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kin^m.  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated in  combg  to  participate  in  your  dangers,  in  placmg  myself  in  the  midst  of 
Snr  heroic  population,  luid  in  maJdng  every  possible  effort  to  preserve  you  from 
s  calamities  of  civil  war  and  from  anarchy.  On  re-entering  into  the  city  of 
.  Paris,  I  wore  with  pride  the  glorious  colours  which  you  have  reassumed,  and 
which  I  had  long  ago  adopted  myself.  The  Chambers  are  about  to  reassemble ; 
tik^  will  consid^  of  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  laws 
ana  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  charter  shall  for  the 
liiture  be  a  truth." 

The  deputies  had  not  exaggerated  dangers  to  the  prince.    When  the 
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B6W8  reached  the  iasurgeiitf  Mseoibled  Trithin  and  avound  the  l^M  4m 
yifle,  their  exasperation  was  great  They  declared  that  iher  htid  baes 
betrayed,  and  they  resolved  to  deliver  the  repuhlic  from  the  obotacie 
plaoed  in  the  way  of  its  coDStiinmation  by  the  Doe  d'Orl^ans  by  baaiBh- 
SBg  himself  and  fomily,  or  eves,  if  oeoessary,  patting  l^in  to  deain.  They 
eyeo  threatened  the  municipal  commission  with  deadi  if  they  dared  la 
resign  their  power. 

At  such  a  crisis  the  Due  dOrleans  felt  the  wgent  aeeessity  of  goiog 
hims^to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  in  order  that  he  should  be  sc^mnly  reeo^ 
nised  there  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdoai.  The  d^[mtaes  reaolvad 
to  accompany  him ;  and  M.  Guiaot  prepaied  a  declaration  cf  their  prsa- 
ciples,  which  was  signed  by  ninety-one  members.  A  processkxi  was  as- 
temporised,  in  which  the  only  military  present  were  a  few  officers  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  prince  wore  the  uniform  of  a  general,  with  a  tricolov 
cockade.  As  he  went  along  he  shook  hands  with  the  woriung  elsssasj 
but  as  he  approached  the  H6tel  de  Ville  his  reception  grew  nom  asd 
more  lugubrious.  Several  plans,  it  is  admitted,  had  been  jetted  to  «a- 
ture  his  death ;  but  all  failed — ^we  are  not  informed  how  they  did  ao^ 
except  in  the  instance  of  a  young  man,  who  was  to  have  shot  ham  witk  a 
pistol  within  the  precincts  of  the  H6tel  de  ViUe,  and  whom  we  are  toUl, 
when  i^ot  to  use  his  weapon,  found  that  it  had  been  discharged.  That 
grotesque  personage,  Gmieml  Dubourg,  appeared  on  this  oeeasion  for 
the  last  time  on  the  scene.  Addressing  the  prince,  he  said  to  hii%  *'  Yaa 
come  here  to  make  promises ;  I  hope  you  will  keep  them."  Then,  pouii- 
ing  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  Place  de  Greve, .  he  added,  '*  But  if 
you  forget,  we  are  people  to  make  you  remember  them."  The  Doc 
d' Orleans,  after  intimating  that  he  had  never  failed  in  his  promiaai^ 
added,  ironically,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  such  as  him  to  remind  hina  e( 
them.  A  universal  burst  of  indignation  p^rented  the  impostor  &Ma 
replying.  He  presented  himself  once  more,  a  day  ot  two  after,  but  waa 
hooted  out  of  tm  place. 

General  Lafayette  having  placed  a  tricolor  flag  in  the  hands  of  %hm 
duke,  he  led  him  to  a  window  opening  upon  the  Place  de  Greve.  The 
prince  unfurled  the  flag,  and  embraced  the  general  with  effusioa.  TIm 
crowd  was  delighted  at  tins  symbolic  alliance  of  the  national  oc^oars  wiA 
liberty  and  monarchy.  They  shouted,  fired  their  muskets  in  the  ak^ 
and  welcomed  the  monarch  elect.  The  republic  was  conquered  in  ki 
stronghold,  and  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  returned  to  Ug 
palace  amidst  the  ccmgratulations  of  those  who  h^  meditated  hia  im* 
struction  a  few  hours  previously. 

The  same  evening,  M.  Thiers  conducted  some  of  the  mora  aeiJow 
young  republicans  into  the  presence  of  the  prince.  <<  To-monow,  Hon- 
seigneur,"  said  M.  Brinvilliers,  "  you  will  be  king.  Permit  us, 
^  the  last  time,  to  tell  you  the  truth."  The  prince  listena^ 
tively  to  the  exposition  of  the  truth,  as  it  was  understood  by 
young  men.  He  replied  to  thwn  at  leng^,  and  discussed  the  qnestioa 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  as  compared  with  a  licentious  repnUic,  wX 
length.  To  illustrate  the  evils  arising  from  an  assembly  in  possession 
of  a  power  without  any  counterbalance,  he  quoted  the  ConventioaL 
*'  Monseigneur,"  interrupted  M.  Cavaigpac,  with  some  warmth,  ^'  uq 
father  belonged  to  the  Convention/'  <<And  mine  also,"  replied  tht 
prince ;  <<  and  never  was  man  more  worthy  of  respect  and  esteem  than 
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he ;  kit  lASst  I  Tenerate  bis  m«mory,  it  is  permitted  to  his  son  to  tsrv 
Mwaj  from  his  comrtrj  the  misfortmies  of  which  his  fiither  had  beea 
ene  of  the  Tietims.'' 

M.  Tlnen  aiiked  his  eompsnioDS,  at  tiie  eondosion  of  the  interview^ 
wiiat  they  tiiooght  of  the  prince. 

**  Cest  im  bon  homme,'*  said  M.  Bastide. 

^*  He  is  not  sincere,"  said  M.  Cavaignac. 

*  He  is  one  of  the  two  htrndred  and  twentj-ona  (deputies),"  obsened 
JS.  Thomas* 

**  And  it  was,"  M.  Notnrion  says,  "  because  the  Doc  d'Ori^ans  wat 
one  of  the  two  htrndred  and  twenty-one,  or,  in  other  woids,  becanse  boa 
opinions,  his  poHey,  and  his  views  corresponded  perfectlr  wit^  Ae 
opinions,  the  policy,  and  the  yiews  which  had  been  so  energetieally  mani* 
lasted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  which  had  been  solemnly  rati- 
fied by  tfie  country,  that  he  was  the  man  of  the  sitoatioD.''  This  is  ▼err 
true ;  bat  was  there  not  also  something  prophetic  in  what  Cavaignac  said  r 

In  the  mean  time,  he  whose  fatal  errors  had  unchained  the  tempest 
was  pnrsmng  his  lamentable  Odyssey  towards  exile.  Charles  X.  nnd 
quitted  St.  Cloud  for  Versailles  on  the  night  of  the  80th  and  81st. 
Fining,  bowever,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  anns  against  him,  he 
turned  aside  to  Trianon.  There  he  called  a  council  of  mimsters,  and  it 
was  debated  how  war  should  be  carried  on  against  the  revolution.  Bui 
the  defection  of  die  troops,  more  especially  at  S^res,  where  they  actually 
went  over  to  the  insurgents  in  the  presence  of  the  Due  d'Angoul^me^ 
soonjBatisfied  both  kin^  and  ministers  that  this  alternative  was  no  longer 
open  to  them.  Nothing  remained  but  to  retreat.  The  few  troops 
who  still  surrounded  the  person  of  the  king  were  directed  upon  Ram- 
bouillet,  the  king  himself  making  his  escape  through  the  wood.  At 
RambouiBet  still  further  defections  took  place  in  the  army.  As  a  last 
resource,  Charles  X.  made  an  attempt,  through  the  Comte  de  Girardin, 
to  obtain  from  the  Due  d'Orl^ns  that  he  would  accept  the  lieutenant- 
generalship  at  his  hands,  and  that  he  would  exercise  its  high  functions 
in  his  name.  But  the  duke  excused  himself,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
been  invested  with  power  by  the  deputies  and  prochuwied  at  the  H6tel 
de  Vill^  and  he  could  no  longer  acknowledge  Charles  X.  without  being 
a  traitor  to  his  electors.  Failing  here,  Charles  X.  issued  a  proclamation^ 
in  which  he  declared  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  to  be  lieutenant-general  by  Im 
consent,  but  this  being  followed  by  no  results,  he  determined  irpon  abdi- 
cating the  throne.  To  this  effect  he  indited  a  letter  to  the  duke,  inti- 
mating his  intention  and  that  of  the  Due  d^Angoul^rae  to  abdicate  the 
throne  in  favour  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  inviting  him,  in  his  quality 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  to  proclaim  the  saceesston  ai 
Henry  V. 

M.  de  Nouvion,  as  the  apologist  of  Louis  Philippe,  sUlfnly  removes 
all  responsibiHty  from  his  shoulders  in  regard  to  what  was  due  from  him 
as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  to  the  legitimate  claimant  of  the 
crown.  He  takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  prince's  own  feelings  or 
wishes ;  he  simply  states  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  immediately  took  the 
advice  of  his  intimate  council  as  to  the  use  he  was  to  make  of  the  com- 
munication. It  was  unhesitatingly  determined,  that  raised  by  a  provi- 
flonal  title  to  the  high  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  lieutenant- 
geneial  had,  in  no  way  whatsoever,  the  power  of  bindmg  France  m  to 
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»  qaestion  of  gOTemment,  aad  in  consequence  to  proclaim  Heary  V*  t 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Chambers  alone  to  give  to  the  abdications  such  a 
character  as  they  might  deem  to  be  most  conformable  to  the  riffhts,  the 
willy  and  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  Due  d'Orlaans  had, 
under  these  circumstances,  no  other  duty  to  perform  than  that  of  inter- 
mediary between  Charles  X.  and  the  nation  represented  by  the  L^;i8la- 
tive  Chambers. 

The  Due  d'OrleanSy  M.  de  Nouvion  declares,  could  not  proclaim 
fienry  V.  His  power  was  great,  but  he  drew  it  mainly  from  tne  revo» 
lution.  He  had  received  it  from  the  221,  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
National  Guard,  from  the  embrace  of  M.  de  La&yette,  (!)  from  the 
abdication  of  the  municipal  commission,  from  the  want  of  order  and  the 
desire  amone  the  peaceful  and  industrious  classes  to  return  to  work,  and 
from  the  public  disaffection  towards  the  elder  branch.  Had  he  come 
forward  as  the  supporter  and  reinstater  of  that  branch,  the  reToIuti<m 
would  hare  withdrawn  itself  from  him  and  have  resumed  its  impetuooa 
course.  This  is  excellent  as  an  apology,  but  it  is  not  history.  It  is  true 
that  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  had  haa  the  misfortune  to  have  been  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  but  it  is  not  in  the  habits  of  a  people  to  visit  the  sins  of 
the  &ther  upon  the  children's  children,  and  had  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  advo- 
cated the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Dtic  de  Bordeaux  with  the  deputies^ 
and  the  deputies  with  the  people,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they 
would  have  been  duly  recognised.  The  circumstances  connected  wiA 
the  final  exile  of  Charles  A.  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  Due 
d'Orl^ans  having  transferred  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  the  preten- 
nons  of  Henry  V.  upon  the  deputies,  they,  m  their  zeal  for  the  future 
monarch,  not  only  repelled  all  proposals  emanating  from  the  frdlen  comt, 
but  they  added  insult  to  injury,  and  determined  upon  sending  an  army  of 
volunteers  to  force  Charles  X.  into  exile.  This  expeditionary  force,  aa  it 
was  called,  was  soon  assembled  in  the  Champs  Eljrs^es,  and  was  plarad 
under  the  command  of  General  Pajol.  It  proceeded  thence  to  Coimiira, 
whence  commissioners  were  despatched  to  induce  Charles  X.  to  wimdraw. 
He  having  given  his  consent,  the  expeditionary  force  returned  to  Paris  in 
triumph  in  charge  of  the  diamonds  of  the  crown  and  the  court  equipages ! 

The  royal  family  in  the  mean  time  continued  their  moumfrd  promei. 
At  some  places  they  were  received  with  pity,  at  others — notonoudy  at 
Dreux,  Cond6-sur-Noireau,  and  Carenton— with  hostility.  At  Aigentan 
Charles  X.  received  the  news,  which  his  mind  must  have  been  premired 
for,  of  the  accession  of  Louis  Philip^  L  Having  at  last  reached  Cher- 
bourg, every  £Bhcility  was  given  to  nis  evacuation  of  the  country,  and  he 
ultiim^y  embarked  on  the  Great  Briiam  for  Cowes.  The  ex-ministry 
were  for  the  most  purt  £Eur  less  fortunate ;  tracked  a^  hunted,  diey  had 
fled  in  various  directions  under  all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  exposed  to  the 
most  severe  privations  and  sufferings.  MM.  d'Hausses,  oe  Montbd, 
and  Capelle,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  frontier ;  but  MM.  de  Pey- 
ronnet,  de  Chantdauze,  de  Guemon-RanviUe^  and  de  Pdignae^  wefe 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vincennes. 

The  first  step  taken  hy  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  was  to 

r.  the  session  of  the  Lenslative  ChamJ^rs.  Great  Selai  was  given  to 
proceeding  by  his  declaring  solemnly  that  he  would  maintain  the 
charter  of  1814,  with  the  necessarjr  modifications,  and  that  he  would 
respect  existing  treaties.   The  majority  of  the  Chandlers  decided,  on  f*-^ 
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nde^  that  their  proceedings  should  be  regulated  by  the  charter.  They 
then  reeolyed  that  the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles  X  should  be  receired 
and  deposited  among  the  archives.  The  next  step  came  as  a  natural 
sequence.  M«  B^rara  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that 
ibe  Due  d'Orl^s  should  oe  summoned  to  the  throne,  and  diat  the 
ebarter  should  be  modified  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  revolution. 
The  Due  d'Orl^ans,  on  his  side,  entrusted  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M. 
Ouiiot  with  formal  powers  to  coro|>lete  the  proposition  supported  by  M. 
B^rard.  The  Chambers  also  aj^pomted  a  commission  to  report  upon  the 
same  proposition.  The  legitimist  party,  represented  by  MM.  de  Conny, 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  de  L^zardieres,  Pas  de  Beaulieu,  de  Labourdonnaye, 
Berryer,  and  de  Martignac,  made  a  last  but  vain  struggle.  The  Cham- 
bers, after  a  for  the  most  part  able  and  eloquent  discussion,  adopted  the 
proposition,  and  afterwards  went  in  a  body  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  make 
then*  decision  known  to  the  Due  d'Orl^ims.  The  same  succession  of 
events  followed  one  another  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  even  there  the 
eloquence  of  the  legitimist  poet  and  orator — Chateaubriand — was  of 
no  avail :  the  proposition  was  adopted,  and  the  peers  also  carried  their 
allegiance  in  person  to  the  sovereign  elect.  The  Due  d'Orleans  havinr 
accepted  the  modified  charter  and  sworn  to  uphold  it,  he  was  proclaimed 
King  of  the  French,  under  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe  I*'. 

In  this  election  of  a  new  monarchy  M.  de  Nouvion  would  have  us  be- 
Here  that,  whilst  losing  its  mystic  and  divine  character  to  become  a  purely 
human  institutioD,  the  monarchy  wns  in  no  way  more  exposed  to  the  ca- 
prices and  inconstancies  of  the  people.  His  argument,  if  not  convincing, 
IS  ingenious.  ^'  The  principle  of  hereditary  rieht,"  he  says,  **  had  the 
same  guarantees  in  1830  as  in  the  monarchy  of  1814.  That  guarantee 
was  a  sworn  fidelity.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  the  French  nation 
expludtly  engaged  itself  to  respect  the  transmission  of  the  crown  in  the 
&mily  ol  Louis  Philippe  *  for  ever,  horn  male  to  male,  by  order  of  prime- 
gemture,'  as  it  had  implicitly  engaged  itself  by  the  charter  of  the  14th 
of  June,  1814,  to  respect  it  in  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  principle  of 
ri^ht  was  no  more  destroyed  by  being  removed  from  the  descendants  of 
Charles  X.  to  the  descendants  of  Louis  Philippe,  than  it  was  when  it 
was  removed,  under  identical  circumstances,  nrom  the  descendants  of 
James  II.  to  those  of  William  III.  It  did  not  in  consequence  cease  to 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Britbh  monarch]^,  nor  have  the 
English  people  ever  since  claimed  the  right  to  elect  its  kings  or  to 
change  tiie  order  of  succession."  The  argument  as  applied  to  this 
country  certunly  holds  good,  but  it  goes  no  further.  Without  entering 
into  the  differences  of  disposition,  m(3es  of  thought,  and  principles,  bom 
political  and  religious,  which  actuate  the  middle  classes  m  this  country^ 
it  is  suffident  to  point  to  the  results  to  show  that  what  is  true  of  Eng- 
land is  not  so  with  regard  to  France,  and  that  the  latter  country  has 
d«med  and  exercised  its  right  to  elect  a  new  ruler,  and  to  change*the 
order  of  succession.  He  would  be  a  wise  man  who  could  prophesy  when 
a  principle  of  action  established  upon  such  dangerous  prec^ents  shall  be 
entirely  and  for  ever  set  aside.  Whatever  miffht  be  its  faults — and  thej 
were^  we  admit,  notorious  and  culpable  in  the  nighest  degree — still  legi- 
timaey,  as  established  by  natural  and  divine  laws,  is  the  only  safeguard 
where  there  are  various  interests — monarchical,  imperial,  republican,  and 
ioeiafist — in  hostile  array  against  one  another. 
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Urs.  Cutts  was  one  of  those  ladies,  of  whom  there  are  pleiity,  who 
are  always  secretly  scheming.  Her  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon  intrignai 
her  projects  centred  in  nothing  hut  self-interest,  and  she  gave  her  00a- 
fidence  to  none,  though  the  apparent  frankness  of  her  manner  led  most 

Sile  to  suppose  that  she  wore  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve^  for  all  the 
d's  inspec&Mi. 

A  few,  perhaps,  knew  her  better — amongst  them,  Mr.  Thomas  Cut^ 
her  husband — wiio  had  carefully  studied  human  nature,  and  fiuided  hins- 
self  ''well  up"  in  ihe  study ;  for,  let  her  openness  seem  what  it  might, 
he  never  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  got  at  the  bottom  of  her 
Aought :  there  was  always,  he  felt,  something  more  which  he  would  fun 
have  known,  though  he  was  too  discreet  to  ask  her  to  tell  it.  It  is  very 
Qkely  that  he  respected  this  reticence,  haviag  a  spice  <^  the  same  quality 
in  his  own  disposition,  but  his  ability  to  conceal  was  weaker  than  his 
wife^s,  and  when  it  came  to  a  trial  of  skill  between  them,  the  victory  was 
imrariabl  v  hers. 

The  oesign  which  Mrs.  Cutts  had  farmed  for  tunung  Lord  Hany 
FitaLupus  to  account,  was  one  of  the  schemes  the  execution  of  which  she 
kept  endrely  to  herself.  To  disguise  from  her  husband  the  &ct  that  sks 
had  a  special  object  in  inviting  Lord  Harry  to  meet  her  niece,  was^  e£ 
oourse,  out  of  the  question ;  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit — ^when  ha, 
Tery  naturally,  broached  the  subject — that  she  had  ''  Claribel^s  TOod  at 
heart,**  but  further  than  this  she  was  not  disposed  to  mak,  and  m  what 
particular  way  she  proposed  to  carry  out  her  maternal  purpose  she  left 
mm  to  guess  as  well  as  he  was  able.  She  qmetly  requested  him  not  to 
iBt^ere,  and  there,  so  &r  as  he  was  oonoemed,  the  matter  rested. 

Left  to  herself,  as  she  had  determined  to  be,  Mrs.  Cutts  pursued  her 
own  course. 

**  daribeTs  good*  was  still  the  watchword  when  she  took  her  nieos 
away  from  Brompton  and  carried  her  alone  to  May  Fair,  as  she  now  fire- 
^ntly  did,  to  pass  the  evening.  Mrs.  Basset  was  too  dependent  on  her 
neher  and  more  active-minded  sister  to  question  anything  the  latter  migkt 
be  disposed  to  do^  had  Mrs.  Cutts  been  altogether  silent  as  to  her  inteo- 
tioBi ;  but  believing  it  was  for  the  ffood  of  Claribel — and  she  had  onlv 
one  way  of  intm»reting  that — she  acceded  willingly  to  her  sisisrs 
arrangements.  The  splendour  of  a  high  marriage,  dioua^h  nothing  but 
sorrow  and  mortification  had  ever  come  of  such  to  ClarUod's  mother,  was 
always  present  to  Mrs.  Basset's  imagination,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing 
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QMribel,  poor  iMng,  content  to  Ibe  wliat  qremmianees  iMid  lamd^  her^ 
■■AiJfeA  m  none  «f  tliese  ambttiotM  dresiiM,  bvt  was  perfecil j  obedieai 
to  the  wishes  of  both  her  aunts.  Not,  however,  in  otter  passhreiiess,  fcv 
the  pkasmble  faelhie  winch  she  experienced  when  first  she  made  the 
■n^MMBlsiiss  ef  Lerd  Harrj  FitsLiipus  had  grkktalfy  beoome  a  sentiaieol 
of  aJmost  sisterly  reeard,  while  on  his  part  the  regard  eoasiderably  ex* 
«B0deii  thai  of  a  brotSier. 

B«i  Lord  Harr/ s  pleasure  in  these  rhamm  was  not  altogether  wkk« 
out  its  alloy.  For  somo  prmto  reason,  i^iich  a  woman  miqr  divfae 
where  a  mac^s  wH  fails,  Mrs.  Cutts  pot  herself  more  forward  on  these 
•eeamoBs  than  iras  qvite  f^^reeable  to  the  nc^le  lord,  who  woidd  gladly 
Imiva  dMnensed  with  the  attentiens  which  slie  so  profWly  heaped  upon 
Umu  SEe  soarteiy  knew  what  to  make  of  ao  empremement  from  wkidi 
Ihwo  wai  ao  escape  and  hardly  an  interval  of  relaxation.  It  is  trae  he 
both  saw  and  conversed  with  Claribel,  but  he  saw  her  always  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Cutts,  and  Us  oonversatioDs  were  never  umnterrapted,  a 
tke-h'tete  for  five  raimites  seeming  impossible.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Harry 
was  thawkfal  fiv  these  glimpses  of  Elysium,  i^nd  treasured  in  his  heart 
every  casual  glance  of  Claribers,  every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Cutis,  when 
iipeo  eoe  of  the  oeeanoas  of  her  calKng  at  Brompton  to  take  Clartbel 
home,  her  quick  eye  made  a  discovery  which  gave  her  anything  bat 
pleasure. 

It  was  Richard  Branton's  card,  stoek  imder  the  frame  of  the  pier- 
gksB,  and  doMj  eoospienous  there,  from  being  alone  in  its  glory. 

'<  I  see,  Harriet,"  said  Mrs.  Catts>  '^^t  you  have  had  a  Tkitor  i*  aad, 
as  she  spoke,  she  nodded  at  the  glass. 

''Ohyes,Ksite,''  replied  Mrs.  Basset,  taking  down  the  card.  <<It 
WW  Mr.  BnntoB,  ene  of  the  gmtlemen  we  saw  at  your  house.  I  can't 
tell  what  made  him  call,  for  he  never  spoke  to  either  me  or  Clary,  b«t 
ml  staring  in  a  eoner  sil  the  evening.^' 

^  Were  yoa  at  home  when  he  came  ?" 

^'  Oh  dear  no !  It  was  yesterday,  when  me  and  Clny  had  gone  to 
the  Doctor's ;  we  didn't  get  home  till  dark.  Bat  John  saw  him,  and 
ke  talis  bm  they  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  together,  and  thi^  he  is  a  yeiy 
pleasant  kind  of  man." 

''Oh,  John  saw  him !     What  did  they  tafk  about  ?" 

^  Fm  zmn  I  caftt.  tell  yon,  Kate.  But  here  he  is  himself.  Ask 
linn.''  ' 

The  little  silversmith  had  come  up  ''just  to  say  a  word^ — shoot 
iMtlung  at  aH — but  he  had  a  good  many  words  to  say  before  the  inter- 
Mgatkm  to  whidi  he  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Cutts  was  over. 

The  fiwidty  of  memory  exhibits  its^  in  various  ways.  With  ene 
pttion  k  IS  kcal,  with  anodier  incidental ;  some  rememher  dates,  soiae 
■Bases,  seme  fiwes,  seme  every  detml  of  the  most  srifling  eonversatioci. 

The  armory  of  Mr.  Basest  was  of  the  kst-naned  desoriptioo.  He 
faad  a  genina  for  reeoUecting  what  everybody  said  to  him  and  what  he 
Md  in  reply  ; — asid  ^the  less  in^ortant  the  matter,  the  more  aeeuate 
^m  VBooiwesiOB. 
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CoDsequenilv  he  was  able  to  relate  every  8 jllable  that  passed  beti 
Bmnton  and  himself  and  he  dwelt  with  so  much  pride  on  the  fact  duit 
the  gentleman  had  mentioned  his  wife  with  <*  respect"  and  Claribd*s 
talents  with  "  admiration,"  that  tears  of  pleasure  came  into  his  eyes  m 
he  repeated  the  words. 

It  was  as  well  that  there  were  tears  to  obstruct  his  vision,  for  hm 
would  have  felt  no  pleasure  had  he  noticed  the  expression  on  hb  aster- 
in-law's  countenance. 

««Oafr  she  muttered,  when  he  had  done.  <<  To  tell  all  this  to  a 
stranger !  Bad  enough  at  any  time,  but  with  such  a  man  as  Bnmton  I 
He  has  some  motive  for  calling  here.     I  must  find  it  out." 

On  the  way  home  Mrs.  Cutts  reverted  to  this  unexpected  vint. 
*^1  wish,  Clary,"  she  said,  "  that  some  one  would  try  and  break  your 
vncle  of  that  foolish  habit  he  has  of  gossiping  with  every  one  he  sees. 
Mr.  Brunton  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  Tom's,  but  that  was  no  reason 
for  telling  him  all  one's  affairs.  For  my  own  part,  I'm  not  particularly 
fond  of  Mr.  Brunton." 

"  Neither  am  I,  aunt,"  returned  Claribel,  quietly. 
*«  You  I  Clary !     Why,  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?" 
**  Very  little ;  but  that  little  has  not  impressed  me  in  his  favour." 
"  You  don't  like  his  looks  ?" 
<'  I  like  his  words  less." 

*^  His  words  I  Why,  Harriet  said  just  now  that  he  had  never  spoken 
to  you !" 

"  Not  at  your  house." 

*'  Where,  tiien  ?     Have  you  seen  him  anywhere  else  ?" 
*'  Yes,  aunt     He  comes  very  often  to  the  theatre,  and  the  last  time  I 
played  Rosalind  he  was  in  the  green-room." 
"Who  took  him  there?" 

Claribel  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  named  Mr.  Cutts. 
'<  CutU  took  him,  did  he  ?    Oh  !     And  what  did  Mr.  Brunton  say 
that  caused  you  to  dislike  him  ?" 

"  It  was  great  folly — and  great  impertinence,"  replied  Claribel,  ihe 
colour  rising  to  her  cheek  as  it  had  done  on  the  night  when  the  call-boy 
suddenly  summoned  her  while  Brunton  was  speaking. 
"  He  made  love  to  you,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mrs.  Cutts. 
<<  Be  so  good,  aunt,  not  to  speak  any  more  on  the  subject,"  replied 
Ckribel. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Chury.     The  man  is  not  worth  thinking  of!" 
But  if  Claribel  dismisBed  Bi^nnton  from  her  thoughts,  Mrs.  Cutts  did 
not.     There  was  something  going  on  between  her  husband  and  hit 
newly-revived  friend  which  she  was  resolved  to  fathom. 

She  could  make  no  progress  towards  discovery  that  night,  for  Mr. 
Cutts,  who  had  never  been  a  very  domestic  man,  was  less  so  now  thaa 
ever.  Since  he  had  begun  to  prosper  in  May  Fair,  he  could  boast  of  a 
more  numerous  acquaintance  than  formerly,  though  iudeed  there  were 
rery  few  amongst  them  about  whom  he  would  have  been  justified  in 
boasting,  if  the  phrase  had  been  taken  au  pied  de  la  leUre.  They  prin- 
dpallv  belonged  to  what  is  termed  ''the  betting  circles,"  which  include 
both  high  and  k)w;  the  very  flashy  turfite  at  Hyde  Park-corner,  and  the 
less  fladhy  but  quite  as  turfy  gentleman  who  operates  at  the  other  corner 
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€»f  Ficcadillyy  and  whose  Tattenairs  is  ihe  payement  in  fromi  of  Lemon 
Tree-jard.  It  is  even  possible  that  amongst  the  btimates  of  Mr.  Cutts 
were  mOTe  than  one  of  those  benevolent  parties  who  so  disinterestedlr 
seiie  the  earliest  moment  to  apprise  their  sporting  friends  that^  throng 
the  kindness  of  a  nobleman,  who  knows  all  about  it,  they  are  prepared  to 
l»ck  the  al)S(^ate  winner,  and  strongly  advise  their  friends  uoresaid  to 
Invest  liberally,  having  only  their  benefit  in  view ;  on  which  aceoont  they 
request  that  orders  may  l>e  made  payable  to  Henry  Howard  or  Charles 
PJantagenet,  post-office,  Blank-street,  though  they  intimate  at  the  same 
time  that  bank-notes  may  be  sent  by  letter  with  perfect  security.  But 
'vbatever  the  nocturnal  attraction,  mi,  Cutts  genmdly  stayed  out  very 
late,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  privation  to  his  amiable  helpmate 
was  not  Teiy  severe.  When  she  wanted  Mr.  Cutts  to  stay  at  home,  she 
had  only  to  say  the  word;  but  as  this  was  not  often  the  case,  she  verj 
seldom  said  it. 

The  proverb  tells  us  that ''  with  the  day  comes  opportunity.** 

Mrs.  Cutts  made  her  opportunity  by  day  or  night,  according  as  it 
happened ;  though  she  preferred  the  breakfast  hour  for  putting  anyihinff 
straight  that  might  have  gone  awry.  A  man's  conscience  is  more  assail- 
able oTer  the  morning  cup  of  tea  than  over  the  evening  glass  of  port. 
Not  that  she  ever  appeal^  to  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Cutts — she  knew  lum 
too  well  for  that — but  at  the  time  she  usually  selected  she  got  at  her 
object  easier,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  if  he  had  done  anything  amiss 
the  recollection  of  it  was  still  ^  fresh  to  admit  of  unhesitating  denial 

To  accuse  3fr.  Cutts  was  not,  however,  any  part  of  her  intentbn  on 
the  present  occasion.  What  she  wanted  to  learn  she  meant  to  worm  out 
of  him. 

In  an  easy,  infffisrent  way,  she  accordingly  began : 

*^  Where  did  you  dine  yesterday,  Tom  ?"  she  asked. 

^'  At  Greenwich,  Kate,"  he  replied. 

**  A  party?' 

**  Only  a  lew  fellows.     Six  or  eight  of  us.** 

«  Who  were  they,  TomT 

<'  Oh,  none  that  you  know,  Kate." 

**  What,  none?*' 

**  Stay — yes— now  I  come  to  thmk  of  it,  there  was  Brunton." 

*^  You  see  him  so  ofUn,  I  suppose,  that  he  counts  for  nobody  ?" 

**  Who,  I  ?  I  don't  see  him  near  so  often  as  I  used— not  by  a  mile  of 
chalks." 

**  You  chned  with  him  the  other  day  ?" 

<<  Tes,  at  the  Wellmgton.     He  wanted  to  tiy  the  house." 

*^ Isn't  he  coming  out  more  than  he  did?" 

«  I  can't  say,  re^ly." 

«  Well,  but  he's  making  money  ?" 

^  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  of  that,  I  fancy." 

**  The  next  we  hear  of  him  very  likely  will  be  that  he's  going  to  be 
married!" 

**  You  women  are  always  thinking  about  marriage." 

**  Not  more  than  you  men,  Tom." 

*'  Ah,  but  Brunton's  not  a  marrying  man." 

*'  What  makes  yon  suppose  that  ?" 
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"^  It's  imOqeet  be  Mf«r  aMiitirat.'^ 

^The  more  Ekdy  to  be  is  kb  tkoi^tf.  One  of  the  ABUajni^  mam^ 
woidd  be  a  good  mibfali  fiv  bbi.  They  ne  ell  nioe  gid%  and  wiU  haw 
goou  TorciMMi. 

''That's  tfoe  ewMgh,  but  I  donttUak  he  oaies  for  'wonea's  aooietj.* 
You  ffSMtimlieg  how  bosed  he  eeeiaed  the  night  of  year  ptrtj*  Oh  ae^ 
all  his  theaghts  are  boaad  «p  m  cochineal  aad  ioc^{o^  and  thai  sect  ef 
tUag." 

'^Ah,  mj  fnend,'  sud  Mrs.  Cotts  to  herself  **jaa  ifeatt  mmm  what 
J9a  say.     Oae  er  two  BM»e  qaestioas^  however." 

^Chny  washeiB  hat  night,  Tom,"  she  resumed,  lookii^ taid  a* kar 
hariband. 

<<  Oh,  was  dM  ?"  replied  Mr.  Catts,  drinldi^  off  his  tea  in  a  harrj; 
which  prehabl J  was  the  reaeoa  wl^  his  foce  all  of  a  sudden  became  lo 
red. 

"  Yes ; — she  is  gcsag  to  pky  in  a  new  piece." 

''Indeed!    What  is  it^ 

^IcantreeoUeet  the  aasne.  A  phy  writtea,  I  beKere,  STpnemlj  Sm 
hn.     So  Wknple  toM  her." 

'^  When  does  he  bring  it  ont?" 

^  In  i^oat  a  week  or  tea  days.  We  must  make  up  a  party  for  the 
int  wa^lat.  Do  yoa  know,  Tom,  I  was  tUnkiog  of  askhig  your  friaad 
Brontoo  to  join  as." 

'« I  doa*t  think  he'd  come." 

*'¥niyBot?" 

**  I  heard  him  say  he  didn't  care  about  plays.  He  nerer  goes  asar  a 
iheatre." 

"  How  very  mudi  changed  he  most  be  I  Wby,  befiws  he  beoame  a 
City-man  he  went  ereiywhiere." 

''  That's  it,  Kate.  He  is  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  bonneas.  I  can 
only  account  for  it  that  way." 

"  You  have  got  your  lessoo  Aoroagfaly  by  heart,"  agaia  soKloqnised 
Mrs.  Cutts.  ''  This  man  dislikes  women  and  never  goes  near  a  tiiaitre  : 
yet  he  follows  Claribel  to  the  greeo-room  and  makes  lore  to  her  tbers — 
m  your  presence !  Very  good !  That  will  do,  Mr.  Cutts.  If  you  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it  in  earaest  you  couldn't  tell  me  m<Hre  than  I  hmfbaiid 
out.     You  may  go  about  year  business,  Mr.  Cutts." 

Then  speahiBg  aload : 

"  Where  are  you  off  to,  this  momiog,  Tom  ?" 

''  To  Hamptoo,  Kate.     To  the  races." 

«  Very  weU ;  goed-by." 

"Good.by,Kate." 

And,  utterly  unconscious  of  having  been  pumped  so  thoroc^ifaly  dry, 
but  flattering  himself  all  the  while  that  he  had  thrown  hie  wifo  completely 
off  the  scent,  he  took  his  leave,  chuckling  at  the  idea  of  having  ^  donehor 
isronce." 
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CMMPTMR  XXHI. 

▲  TUBS  WILL  UMED. 

AjLTmmQTif  m^fhmpa,  no  %iro  men  eovld  be  move  unfike  m  d 
aai  kabito  tlm  Rkbvd  Brunton  md  Lord  Harry  FittLiipiia,  their  olb- 
jecte  IB  l«D  fiiseiiftial  psrtieiilart  had  Inen  idtatioeL  They  both  ttorted 
Hath  the  intentign  ef  Mrryiog  the  neheet  kevesa  in  Ea^^end,  mod  holh 
fsBJa.  lofe,  e»  rtenl^  widk  the  ptettieet  eetreti  in  Londoii. 
eoaeeeled 


Bmnton's  eovne  «ae  eoaeeeled  hot  direct;  thai  q£  Lord  Hanry  opem 
Dnt  uneeiteoL 

If  M  Oankel  had  aiieee,  lihe  a  aoKtary  aiar,  to  ohdm  Lofd  Harry's 
■amiiag^  wonfaip,  the  dedacatioaB  in  Botten-row  and  at  Saiat  Darnahai 
wonld,  wilheat  dovbi,  have  hem  repeated ;  b»t  thoogh  he  still  daaeed 
attendance  ea  Hiss  Traverse  he  had  do  heart  in  the  porsait,  and  s  fiiiiaal 
dismissal  vaadd  almost  hare  heea  a  reHet 

On  the  other  luvad,  his  desire  for  Garibers  society  iacreased  ^AiW>  and 
aath  the  oppertaaities  for  its  enjoyment  a  change  caaM  over  the  reeling 
wbitk  bad  first  prompted  him  to  seek  it.  A  few  weeks  befovs^  and  las 
moald  hftve  betted  all  roaad  at  Lord  Dangerfield's  that  the  pretty  actrsss 
ahoald  be  seea  fai^  Us  side,  on  his  drag»  at  the  next  Derby ;  now,  he  woald 
knedted  the  man  dowm  who  dared  to  hint  that  snoh  a  tidng  was 


His  present  poaitioa^widi  regard  to  dm  beantifbl  girl,  estimating  it  by 
vliat  he  klt^  was  at  once  lomantie  and  deligbtfii],  but  then  it  was  beset 
hfdiffieakiss. 

In  the  first  place,  snpposine  he  entertained  the  thonght  of  throwing  ap 
his  ehmme  of  we  heiress  and  hat  forttme  and  making  Claribel  his  wife  :— 
ha  married  a  diamnng  girl  without  a  penny  ! 

Next,  bow  was  he  to  repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed— chiefly  in 
the  kope  of  saeeecdiag  wiUi  Miss  Trayere,  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
expectation  of  inheriting  the  property  of  his  aont.  Lady  Sheepskin,  who 
aoaki  have  seen  kim  alay  the  knave  with  the  greatest  complacency^  but 
wrald  never  have  parcu>oed  him  for  playing  the  foc^. 

And  lastly,  if  he  made  this  marriage,  there  was  the  certainty  of  being 
cat  ^  by  hw  aoUe  fiitfaer,  the  iSirquis  of  Wolverton,  who  had  the 
greatest  honor  of  a  imimdiiamt :  a  horror  not  entertmned  without 
iaasoa,  H  what  some  people  said  were  true,  though  the  story  had  hmg 
been  hashed  np,  and  was  almost  universally  forgotten. 

Forono  whose  eondaet  in  life  had  never  been  regnkted  by  any  strong 
friae^dct,  and  who  was  oaly  prevented  £rom  going  wrong  by  an  instiae- 
tive  disUke  to  what  he  diought  a  dirty  action,  the  position  in  whidh  Leid 
Harry  foaad  Imnself  was,  unquestionaUly,  a  dilemma. 

He  stood  in  need  of  advice,  but  whom  should  he  consult  ? 

Be  ran  over  the  list  of  his  most  intimate  friends—Lord  DangerfiekPs 
set — bathe  bad  already  taken  counsel  there.  It  was  in  solemn  eoadaiRe 
vrith  them  that  he  had  deeded  on  Spatting  un*'  for  Miss  Travers,  as  if 
she  bad  been  Lord  Dangerfield*s  pocket  borougn.  To  announce  a  change 
la  his  inteaatkms  would  not  only  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole 
party,  b«i  raise  aann^  them— especialty  with  his  dear  chum  Crooky— 
the senena  qnsetioa  of  a  settlement  oi  aeeoanis,  the  ''maavais  qaart 
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d'heure"  of  Rabelais  ia  its  most  disagreeable  form.  He  bad  gone  ao  fiir 
in  the  affiiur,  by  borrowing  money  on  the  implied  understanding  whk 
Mr.  Coates  Taylor  that  he  was  to  repay  bim  when  he  married  the 
wealthy  heiress,  that  to  declare  off  without  a  distinct  proposal  and  its 
decided  rejection,  would  at  once  convert  that  gentleman,  now  his  friend, 
into  a  disagreeably  importunate  creditor.  And  there  was  more  in  the 
backg^und,  where  the  bills  which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Ashley  loomed 
lamly,  and  unless  it  pleased  the  Fates  very  speedily  to  cut  the  thread  of 
Lidy  Sheepskin's  life,  those  bills  must  be  renewed,  every  renewal,  as  he 
was  aware  by  sad  experience,  involving  him  in  deeper  obligations. 

Again,  then,  Lord  Harry  asked  himself,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

He  was  occupied  with  these  cogitations  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  of 
the  tete'a4ite  described  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  when  his  valet 
entered  with  a  note  which  seemed  to  have  been  steeped  in  paichoulu  A 
page,  the  valet  sud,  had  brought  it,  and  vraited  for  an  answer. 

I  am,  myself,  so  fur  an  adherent  to  the  doctrine  of  magnetism,  as  to 
believe  that  people  very  frequently  have  certain  sympathetic  relations 
with  each  other  which  do  not  very  readily  admit  of  explanation.  The 
&ct,  as  between  debtor  and  creditor,  is  very  easily  understood ;  nor  is  it 
revy  hard  to  conceive  how  those  who  mutually  hate  or  mutually  love 
should  have  thoughts  in  common,  occurring,  too,  at  the  same  moment  of 
time.  But  the  association  I  speak  of  is  that  which  brings  to  one  person's 
mind  the  recollection  of  another,  ordinarily  indifferent  to  him,  who  is  just 
then  preparing  to  enter  into  some  matter  of  interest  to  them  both. 

Of  all  the  persons  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  Lord  Harry  FitxLupus  in 
helping  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  the  last  he  should  have  dreamt  of  waf 
Mrs.  Cutts,  and  yet  her  image  had  arisen  unbidden  to  his  memory  as 
toon  as  he  woke  that  day ;  and  this,  most  probably,  had  happened  at  the 
very  time  when  she  sat  down  to  indite  the  missive  that  smelt  so  power* 
fully  ofpcUchouli, 

Lord  Harry  took  the  note,  but  before  he  opened  it  he  asked  his  valet. 
Pollard,  where  it  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Pollard,  who  was  rather  a  fine  gentleman,  and  apt  to  be  oblivious 
of  names  which  were  not  to  his  thinking  sufficiently  aristocratic,  replied  x 

**  From  a  lady  named  Cats,  my  lord  ;  Cats,  I  thmk  !" 

'<Ca-ats?"  sud  Lord  Harry,  slowly.  ^<  There  are  several  old  ca-atf 
of  my  acquaintance,  but  they  don't  admit  it  themselves;  neither  am  I  in 
correspondence  with  any  of  them— excepting  one ;  yes,  I  must  except 
one." 

With  this  irreverent  allusion  to  Lady  Sheepskin,  he  tore  off  the  per- 
fhmed  envelope,  read  the  contents  with  a  puxzled  air,  and  then  dismifsad 
his  valet,  telling  him  he  would  send  an  answer  presently. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Pollard  was  gone,  Lord  Harry  read  the  note  again. 

''So!"  he  said.  '<From  Mrs.  CutU!  Odd  enough  that  I  should 
have  been  thinking  of  her  just  now !  What  does  she  say  ?  Her  style  is 
peculiar." 

This  time  we  will  accompany  Lord  Harry  as  he  reads. 

**  Mrs.  Cutts  craves  your  lordship's  kind  indulgence  in  addressing  Lofd 
Harry  FitsLupus,  but  ctreumstancee,  which  I  trust  may  be  held  reHgi' 
•Ks/y  sacredj  induces  her  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  tkis  requut  Mr. 
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Cotti  bemgfivm  home  to-day  €U  At  racesy  is  th»  reason  for  her  asking 
tiie  pleasure  of  the  honour  of  %  private  interview  with  his  lordship  at  my 
house  in  May  Fair,  as  early  as  may  be  eonvenienty  and  remain,  most 
gratefolly,  yonr  lordship's  humble  servant, 

"  Cathshhts  Curtfu 
^  P.S.  At  home  from  deven  till  twa** 

^^  J  wonder  what  it  all  means?"  said  Lord  Harry,  when  he  had  gone 
through  the  epistle  for  the  third  time.  *'  At  all  erents,  I  must  oomply 
with  3ie  lady's  request." 

Three  lines  8a£Eiced  to  say  he  would  present  himself  in  May  Fair  wid&in 
an  hour,  and  he  was  punctual  to  the  time  appointed. 

He  found  Mrs.  Cutts  alone  in  the  drawing-room  where  he  had  first 
been  introduced  to  her,  ornate  and  gay  as  Samson's  futhless  spouse. 
She  was  beflounced  and  bedizened  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  series  61 
evening  parties :  it  is  the  parvenue's  custom  to  wear  all  her  wardrobe  at 
onoel 

Lord  Harry  asked  himself  if  this  array  meant  conquest,  the  lady  being 
dressed  with  so  much  design,  and  smiling  with  so  much  meaning. 

Yet  she  spoke,  as  it  seem^  with  a  timidity  very  foreign  to  her  usual 
manner. 

*'  I  don't  know  how  to  forgive  myself,"  she  began,  ''  for  having  taken 
so  great  a  liberty  as  to  write  to  your  lordship         " 

*'  You  did  me  infinite  honour,"  interrupted  Lord  Harry.  "  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  know  that  I  can  render  you  the  slightest  service.** 

'^  I  am  so  a£raid,"  she  went  cm, ''  that  your  lordship  should  put  a  wrong 
construction  on  my  note.  But  when  I  mentioned  the  &ot  of  Mr.  Cutts 
having  gone  to  the  races,  I  merely  intended  to  say  that  an  opportunity 
had  occurred  which — ^which — I  had  been  hoping  for,  some  time,  to— to^- 
communicate  something — that  is,  to  tell  your  lordship ;  really,  I  feel  so 
embarrassed — I — I—" 

And  Mrs.  Cutts  cast  down  her  very  fine  eyes,  the  picture  of  ladylike 
ccmfusion — a  little  overdone. 

Lord  Harry— who  might  be  excused  if  he  interpreted  Mrs.  Cutts^s 
hesitataon  according  to  his  first  impressbn,  there  being,  as  he  supposed, 
but  one  due  to  this  kind  of  mystery — ^began  to  feel  almost  as  uneom- 
fbrtable  as  the  lady  herself  appeared:  to  be  made  love  to  by  Mrs.  Cutts 
had  not  been  included  by  him  in  the  programme  of  his  afiairs.  He, 
however,  remained  silent,  resolved  to  say  nothing  in  aid  of  the  dreaded 
demonstra^n.  The  proceeding  was  unnecessary,  for  Mrs.  Cutts,  finding 
the  was  not  to  have  nis  assistance,  recovered  herself  without  much— it 
may  be  sud  without  any— difficulty. 

<*  Every  family,  my  lord,"  she  continued,  '<  has  something  to  trouble 
it.  We  have  our  annoyances  as  well  as  other  people.  Not  that  I  com- 
phun  of  Cutts  the  least  in  the  world ;  far  from  it ;  domestically  speaking, 
Tom  is  the  best  creature  in  the  world." 

Lord  Harry  breathed  again.     This  was  not  the  tone  of  a  Zuldka. 

"  I  always  supposed  so,   he  observed. 

'*  And  you  were  right,  my  lord.  Perfidy  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is 
not  one  of  his  &ults.     Still,  he  is  not  perfect" 

Lord  Hairy  might  have  repeated  his  suppontion,  but  he  (mly  bowed. 
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**Iii  making  lilMtt  remark,-  paiwed  Mw.  Cutts,  «I  aflud©  to  q^Imt 
intimfteies.  Cutta  sees  a  good  cteal  <rf  ditifemrt  loads  of  society,  ani 
iometimes  <*oo8W  hk  friends  in  strange  pl«c«^"  ,^  t  ^  n 

"  What  the  deuce  do  I  care  about  the  £diowI  tnongkt  Lom  «ffr^ 
stiU  sUent,  bat  looking  as  if  he  expected  to  hear  something  more, 

Mrs.  Cutts  interpreted  his  look  rightly,  and  went  at  onee  to  the  point 

"  In  what  concerns  himself  alone,  my  husband  does  what  he  pleases ; 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  but  when  osiers  are  comprombed  by  his 
teoceediogs  it  is  quite  time  to  put  a  stop  to  them.** 

«  Do  I  know  any  one  who  is  affected  by  them?*  asked  Loid  ^^axij. 


<«  You  ^,  my  lord.     When  I  mention  die  name  of  my  i 

"  Miss  Page  !'*  exclaimed  Lord  Harry,  in  astonishment. 

^<  Yes,  my  lord,  Miss  Page.     I  am  very  uneasy  about  her." 

"Good  God!     On  wiiat  account ?^  ^ 

"  It  is  so  purely  a  domestic  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Cutts,  witli  afibeted 
besitatioB,  **  that,  although  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  lato  dw 
subject,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  mention  it." 

«  Whatever  relates  to  Miss  Page,"  said  Lord  Harry,  earnestly,  **nro8t 
always  deeply  interest  me — everybody  who  has  the  happiness  of  knowii^ 
her.'^ 

A  gleam  of  triumph  danced  in  the  fine  eyes  which  so  lately  had  been 
east  down. 

"  That  was  my  idea,  my  lord,  when  I  wrote  to  your  lotddop.  I  wished 
tery  much  to  ask  your  opinion  about  this  business." 

**  Pray  tell  me  to  what  you  refer.  Does  JMBss  Page  intend  to — to  qwt 
her  new  profession  ?" 

Mrs.  Cutts  would  not  reply  to  the  question  directly,  though  fi^  Tery 
well  knew  what  Lord  Harry  was  on  the  point  of  saying. 

"  I  am  naturally  anxious  about  poor  Cl»ibel,"  die  rephed.  "  So  yomig 
and  so  beautiful — I  believe  I  may  say  thai — she  is,  of  course,  dreadfully 
exposed — in  her  profession  above  all  others.  Men  will  admire  young 
persons  who  are  on  the  stage,  if  they  have  the  sKglitest  pretensions  to 
beauty.  And  then  they  are,  in  a  manner,  entirely  unprotected,  left  com- 
p]^ely — or  at  least  so  much  to  themselves,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  if — what  shall  I  call  them — overtures— are  sometimes  made.  Now  I 
can  place  the  greatest  reliance  on  Claribel,  but  I  am  unable  to  disguifS 
from  myself  the  fact  that  she " 

The  habits  of  life  of  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  had  made  him  as  impassfre 
as  most  of  his  class  :  he  could  lose  his  money  or  his  friend  with  an  no* 
altered  countenance,  or  stand  up  to  be  shot  at  with  an  even  pulse,  but 
^--90  much  empire  bad  Cbribel  acquired  over  him — he  eould  not  hear  her 
name  unmoved. 

**  Do  I  understand,"  he  interrupted,  <*ihat  any  one  has  dared  to  insult 
BfissPage?" 

"  Oh  no,  no,  my  lord,"  returned  Mrs.  Cutts,  hastily ;  "  what  I  intended 
to  add  was,  that  Claribel  is  liable  to  the  same  thing.  I  have  no  reason  for 
believing  that  anything  actually  improper  has  ever  been  addressed  to  her— 
only  in  the  mouths  of  some  people  wmls  have  such  diflRerent  meanings." 

**  And  you,"  said  Lord  Harry,  seriously,  **  mean  more  than  you  say, 
although  you  led  me  to  suppose  I  was  about  to  be  honoured  by  your  eon^ 
Adence.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  speak  to  me,  frankly,  as  to  a 
friend?" 
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''My  lord,'^ Implied MKLC«tt8,  with nnmrnt  ^Aamdm,  '^IwiUt^etk 
firsnkly  ainee  yom  eneounge  me  to  do  aa  Yoa  May  rwymhci  that  I 
made  alhwiaa  to  some  of  my  husband's  ao^fuakitaiiee?'^ 

"  Perfectly — hot  without  specifying  them  ;^-ODly  in  a  gemenl  way." 

^Justso.  I  mentioned  no  names.  Bat  to  make  mys&  nodecstood  I 
mustdo  so.  I  don't  b^ve  there  is  a  better-hearted  pezton  in  the  world 
thaa  my  hmhand — indeed,  hb  greatest  fank  is  being  too  kind — he  can't 
say  *No,'  When  once  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  anybody  he  seeaM 
to  think  he  nmst  go  on  repeating  it  for  ever.  Now,  when  Cntts  was  in 
the  army,  he  befriended  a  yoang  man  of  the  name  of  Braaton,  who 
stood  ki  need  of  assistaaee.  Of  course  he  ptofesaed  himself  very  gratefnl, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Well,  after  that,  my  fauBband  lest 
81^  of  the  yoang  man  for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  heard  of  hkn 
again — he  wrote,  in  foot,  saying  he  was  in  great  distress :  that  was  abowt 
two  or  three  years  ago.  When  people  are  in  want,  Cults  never  can  keep 
his  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  so  he  found  Mr.  Bnmton  oat  in  a  pooi^ 
miseraUe  little  hole  of  a  lodging,  gave  him  what  he  asked  for,  and  literaUy 
set  bim  on  his  l^s  again.  I  mast  tell  you  Uie  truth,  my  lord ;  I  never  hked 
this  youDg  man.  There  was  always  a  soaoething  about  him  that  seemed 
hollow  and  false,  and  not  to  be  depended  on,  and  I  couldn't  help  sayiag 
to  my  hssbaod  oBce^  *  Take  care,  Tom,  you're  not  warming  a  snake  in 
jwa  boaom  to  tun  xoand  aad  sting  you  some  day  !'  But  I  was  only 
tanked  at  Wdl,  my  lord,  this  Mr.  Bmnton  is  new  a  yery  thriving 
man,  a  neh  one  I  hear — how  he  became  so  I  know  no  more  tnaa  yo«— - 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  an  aocident  Toaa  and  he  might  never  have  met 
again,  for  Cutts  is  much  too  high-»irited  to  look  after  people  because 
they've  got  money — hot,  as  I  sa^  they  met  and  renewed  theur  acquaint* 
anee,  and  Tom  asked  him  to  come  and  see  us.  He  was  here,  my  lord, 
the  first  night  yoa  did  us  the  honour." 

*^ Indeed!"  said  Lord  Hany,  musing;  ''I  have  no  reooUeetion  of 
him." 

^  Perhaps  not,  my  lord,  hut  such  is  the  case.  Now,  sbce  thai  evenings 
it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  Mr.  Bmnton  has  been  practising  the 
greatest  deception.  How  he  persuaded  my  husband  to  take  him  to  Mr. 
Wimple's  green-room  and  introduce  him  to  Claribel" — (Lord  Hany 
atartod}— ^in  such  a  place  and  unknown  to  me,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  Cutts's  extreme  good  nature,  and  ikaA  simplicity  of  his  which 
leads  him  to  suspect  no  one.  If  Cutts  had  considered  for  a  moment— 
aad  he  was  veij)  very  wrong  not  to  have  done  so-— he  would  have  asked 
himself  why  mr,  Bnmton  did  not  come  to  me  for  an  introduction  if  ha 
wished  for  one,  and  as  he  might  hav^  done  when  he  was  in  my  house. 
Cutts  ought  to  have  seen  there  was  something  underhanded  in  going  to 
him  in  that  way,  but  be  didn't — the  more's  tl:^  pity  !  Ungentlemantike 
as  the  proceeding  was,  if  it  had  stopped  there  I  could  have  forgiven  it  | 
but  no  sooner  was  Bmnton  introduced  than  he  took  advantage  of  my 
husband's  back  being  turned  to  make  the — the  overtures  I  alluded  to." 

''  Insolent  seocmdrel !"  muttered  Lord  Harry,  qmvering  with  rage. 

'*  What  I  complain  o|^  my  lord,"  continued  Mra.  Cutts,  not  appearing 
to  notice  the  effect  which  her  communication  had  produced — "  what  1 
eomphun  of  is  the  dandestine  way  in  which  the  thing  was  done.  If  Mr. 
Brunton  had  gone  honourably  to  work  and  asked  my  sister  or  me  to 
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&your  his  proposals,  why  ndther  of  us  would  have  stood  in  the  wajr  of 
Claribers  marriage,  if  she  had  wished  it,  though  I  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
BruDton,  and  ClariheFs  iather,  my  lord,  though  poor,  was  a  gentleman 
—of  hieh  flEunily.  But  here  the  case  was  altogether  different  It  was,  as 
you  said,  my  lord,  an  insult — in  a  certain  sense,  whatever  he  may  have 
intended — and  it  is  on  account  of  that  insult  I  am  now  so  unhappy.** 

Mrs.  Cutts  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  and  exhibited  signs  of 
strong  emotion. 

<^If,"  she  resumed,  making  a  strong  effort — ''if  the  occurrence  had 
been  named  to  my  husband,  I  know  what  would  have  been  the  upshot. 
In  spite  of  his  good  nature,  he  is  the  most  fiery  creature  in  the  world 
where  his  honour  is  concerned.  A  military  man,  my  lord,  takes  only 
one  view  of  such  a  question,  and  though  Cutts  has  left  the  army  some 
years,  I  still  call  him  a  military  man.  Duelling  is  out  of  &shion,  but 
there  must  have  been  a  duel  in  this  case — there  may  be  one  still,  should 
Mr.  Brunton's  conduct  ever  reach  my  husband's  ears — and  what  would 
be  my  condition  if  Tom  should  fall !  Oh,  my  lord,  pray  forgive  me-^ 
forgive  the  anxiety  of  a  wretched  aunt — ^but  what  is  to  be  done  ?'* 

Once  more  Mrs.  Cutts  buried  her  face  in  her  mouchoir  and  8oU»ed 
audibly. 

Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room;  he 
knit  his  brow,  and  clenched  his  hands,  but  did  not  speak.  Either  he  bad 
not  a  suggestive  genius,  or  was  afraid  of  saying  too  much.  Mrs.  Cutts 
looked  horn  under  her  handkerchief  and  saw  him  seat  himself  again. 

''  There  is  only  one  course  to  be  taken,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  a 
person  who  had  come  to  a  conclusion  long  debated — ''  I  must  make  \n^ 
my  mind  to  the  sacrifice  and  forego  all  the  hones  I  entertained  from 
Claribel's  undoubted  talents.  What  has  happened  once  may  occur  again. 
There  are  plenty  of  Bruntons  in  the  world,  and  he,  too,  remains.  Claribel 
must  giye  up  the  stage — leave  London— leave  England  altogether.  Dr. 
Brocas  has  long  uig^  me  to  allow  her  to  do  so— 4ie  wishes  to  adopt  her 
as  his  daughter  and  take  her  to  Italy — there  she  will  be  firee  from  moles- 
tation—at the  cost,  perhaps,  of  fame  and — for  aught  I  know — happineas 
with  some  one  who,  even  here,  might  have  learnt  to  appreciate  her  rare 
qualities.  But  this  is  a  subject  of  too  much  delicacy  for  me  to  dwell  on. 
All  that  I  desired  to  ask  your  lordship — ^for  I  have  been  carried  madi 
further  than  I  intended — ^was  the  favour  of  your  opinion.'' 

«  My  opinion  1"  cried  Lord  Harry,  giving  vent  all  at  once  to  the  passion 
that  had  been  working  within  him — *^  my  opinion  is  that  Claribel  is  an 
angel  P 

^<  3fy  lord  I  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  I"  exckimed  Mrs.  Cutts,  rising  with 
well-affected  astonishment. 

'<  It's  of  no  use  to  conceal  the  fact  any  longer,"  he  rejoined,  *<  but  I 
love  your  niece  to  desperation !" 

*'  You,  too !  Oh  for  shame^  for  shame,  my  lord.  I  am  her  nearest 
relative." 

<<  It  is — as  such-—"  stammered  Lord  Harry,  impelled  to  a  deelara- 
tion— <<  that  I  say  what  I  do  say.  If  Claribel  mil  k&ve  me,  111  many 
her  to-morrow  1" 

^'Lord  Haixy!  I  am  overpowered!  That  dear  child!  Oh,  mj 
feeliDgsP 
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Mm.  Cutis  fank  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  for  just  ten  seconds  her  spirit 
aeeined  to  hare  winged  itself  to  a  purer  sphere.  ReooTeringi  howeyer, 
ihe  said,  in  a  faint  Toice^ 

**  It  is  too  much !  The  aurprise  oyerwhelms  me !  So  far  beyond 
>  every  expectation !'' 

"  You  consent,  then,"  said  Lord  Harry,  with  more  energy  then  send- 
ment — "you  consent,  then,  to  back  me  up  with  Claribel  ?" 

"Depend  upon  me,**  returned  Mrs.  Cutts,  giving  him  her  hand,  all 
signs  of  languor  gone. 

"  And  she  hates  that  fellow  ?" 

«<  Hates  him  ?     I  belieye  you !" 

Lord  Harry  was  too  far  gone  to  take  exception  to  the  language  in 
which  the  exulting  Mrs.  Cutts  expressed  herself. 

"  When,"  he  asked,  "  can  I  see  Claribel,  to  make  my  own  proposal  ?" 

"To-morrow,  I  trust,  at  the  latest !  fiut  you  shall  hear  fix>m  me  this 
eyening." 

"  Good-by,  then,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Cutts  I" 

"  Good-by,  my  dearest  Lord  Harry." 

Mrs.  Cutts  watched  him  from  the  oalcony  till  he  turned  the  comer  of 
the  street. 

*^  Eaner  than  I  expected  !**  she  said.  ^<  But  I  was  obliged  to  give  Cutts 
a  good  character.  He  shall  know  nothing  of  this  moye,  though,  till  the 
game  is  £urly  won.  I  must  first  of  all  break  it  to  Claribel.  What 
luckr 


CHAPTBB  ZZIV. 
AOJOir  A  DXOLABATIOV. 

RiCHABD  Bbitmtoh  lost  no  time  in  communicatine  to  Mr.  Ashley  the 
result  of  his  yisit  to  Mr.  Velters,  but  all  that  had  taken  place  afterwards 
he  carefully  locked  in  his  own  bosom. 

The  Hebrew  Dealer  was  well  pleased  with  what  he  heard,  and  Brun- 
ton,  observing  his  senial  mood,  thought  the  occadon  favourable  for 
asking  him  to  fulfil  we  promise  he  had  made  of  introducing  him  to  Dr. 
Biocas. 

Mr,  Ashley  assented  yery  readily  to  Brunton's  request,  having  several 
newIy*]mported  oijets  which  he  wished  to  show,  and  they  at  once  drove 
off  together  in  Brunton's  brougham. 

Their  discourse  on  the  road  to  Vallombrosa  turned  chiefly  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  person  whom  they  were  about  to  visit,  and  the  Hebrew 
Dealer  was  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  learned  civilian,  whose  exquisite 
taste,  accurate  knowledge,  and  polished  manners,  had  quite  fascinated  him; 
so  completely,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  yet  thought  of  asking  him  for 
money,  but  peoied  with  his  goods  without  a  word. 

"(jood  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Ashley  to  Dr.  Brocas's  houses- 
keeper,  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  the  first  person  he  saw  when  Brunton  and 
himself  were  shown  in  at  the  Fulham  Cottage.  "  I  have  kept  my  pro- 
mise with  the  Doctor,  and  brought  him  something  he  will  be  dehghted 
with." 

"  I  hope,"  replied  Mrs.  Turner,  smiling,  *<  that  your  e^q^ectations  may 

TOL.ZUI*  L 
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She  left  the  room  and  shortly  returned — still  smiliag— mth  tfaeintiiMMl 
iioii  that  Dr.  Srooafl,  who  .was  in  his  stod^  woald  raoeiye  the  fentknea 
there. 

They  aeooffdiiigl  J  followed  her  datbec^  and  BraBfeonma  sather  cor* 
prised,  as  diej  ^w  neai^  to  hear  a  fine  manlj  veioe  issuing  thraugh  the 
Aalf-open  dooi^  and  indnlgigg,  to  the  full  esteot  of  its  xaqg^  iai£e  fbl- 
lowbff  strophe ; 

«T6t,t6t,t6t, 
Mar^baux, 
Battel  cbaud  1 
Btittes  clwDd— battez  fort— lion  oonra-ge ! 
II  ficuit  avoir  cceor  k  I'oirrra-ge ! 

Gir 

**  Who  on  earth  can  that  be  ?"  whispered  firunton  to  his  compaiiioii. 

The  Hebrew  Dealer  shrugged  Jus  shenlden,  and  Mrs.  Tumei;  wbo  had 
heard  the  question,  laughed  outrigJbt. 

8he  tapped  at  the  study  door :  the  coog  ceased,  and  the  voioe^  de^ 
guttural,  and  grasseyant,  as^if  it  were  gurgling  with  the  letter  ^*  r  "  imllad 
oat:  "EntMHwaT 

The  impreBsioB  which  Dr.  Broeas  b$i  left  on  the  nnnd  •(  BruBfco% 
irheliad  eidy  seen  hin  OBoe,  was  that  e£  a  dignified  dderij  ^-eafcleaMi^ 
lofty  but  suavey  a  combination  of  the  courtier,  the  judge,  and  the  «o- 
desiastic. 

Could  the  man  he  now  saw  be  the  same  person  ? 

The  features  were  there,  but  the  impression  was  entirely  chanfifed.  Ita 
refinement  and  thoughtful  gravity  were  superseded  by  a  look  of  carelesi 
mirth,  such  as  suits  the  light-hearted  French  artisan  who  toils  Cor  hia  bread 
«Dd  gains  it  day  by  (day,  josial  |^t  f  hileaophieaL 

fiis  fltliM  w«8  as  Frendi  m  his  fnasmir. 

His  venerable  temples  were  crowned  by  a  bloe  and  wUle  striped  oottaft 
nightcaps  the  iassel  of  ^vhiok  fell  jauntily  over  his  lefi^ar;  fais  sfairt- 
-al^ves  wane  tnoked  up  above  his  dbows  ;  trouaers  of  blue  Inea  adorned 
Jiis  nether  tnan ;  iaatead  of  braces  a  gtkj/bulard  was  knotted  sound  bm 
waist ;  and  on  his  feet  were  gaudy  carpet  slippers  :  to  make  the  rrana 
Uanee  more  complete,  he  waie  a  pair  of  small,  i^'CAciingB. 

The  oeeupatien  of  Dr.  ficocaa  was  in  keeping  with  his  ooetume. 

He  was  seated  at  a  long,  narrow,  deal  table,  ooveied  wHh  ehisel^  driB^ 
and  other  took,  and  was  busily  empbjFed  with  a  lathe  in  tumiog  flDme 
kbd  of  hard  woed«-and  as  hit  vporked  be  tang. 

The  nlaoe  was  a  woEkshop  far  the  moment,  but  im  all  ether  Mspeoto  it 
deaervea  the  name  of  a  study^  beiag  well  stomd  as  a  Uboary. 

Dr.  Brocai  nuaed  his  head  as  Jlr.  Ashley  and  Bruntan  enteaad. 

^'Ahl  comment  voua  ^lortei^ous  ?"  heaaid,  aoddingta  the  SammBB 
-A"  H  £aut  ureir  ccBur  4  roufua-ge  r 

^<I  kapa  wa  don't  interrupt  ^'bu,  sir/'  aud  Mr.  AakAey,  who  aoald 
aearoely  ppeaorve  his  bahitnal  oommand  of  counteuaiiee  at  beholdii^  the 
iMvastj  o£  Dr.  fivacas.  "^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bdi^g  a  ftaesd 
with  me  to-day,  who  has  a  very  nice  feeling  for  Art^  and  wishes  moda  tt 
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^fldnr'  laid  Br.  firooai,  witk  the  «tr  M6to «f  a  man  ufao  did  Jiot 
coDipreheDd* 

Wh^  IIiiDPOW  jDealer  vepoatdd  fats  woids. 

'M^'il  sDit  k  biemvimr  was  ibe  »p3j. 

Doeksr  Brocas  ^imL  bis  dusel  bmldy  for  aoferal  nmrafces  ;  tben,  look* 
■Dg^  np  agaia  mid  addaestini^  BmnioD,  be  said, 

'^£aat  inmallar,  mooneor,  pour  f^agoer  aoa  argent!  La  vie  eafe 
Aa«-«He^ 

iA«  Bnmfton  9Pas»  good  French  sdholary  it  'oost  faim  natfung  to  lej^y 
m  ftke  'flame  hugoapne :  be  was  amiised,  and  wkbed,  moreoyer,  to  oon- 
siKate'the  lemutd  oivnian. 

^  Vous  flPBB  xaieen,"  be  said.     **  Combien  gagoefl-vons  par  loiir  ?^ 

^  C2a  idepend,  anonsiem'/'  returned  Dr.  Bk>mh,  as  aenoimy  as  if  be 
tmOj  were  the  werioman  wbom  be  cboie  to  personato — "  9a  defend  ds 
eommene.  Qnand  Towrrage  va  vlte  on  pent  bten  lemplir  sas  jpeobes  ; 
anii  a'il  n'y  en  a  pas,  on  fbrt  pea,  nons  ToiE  eafoao^ !  C'qne  ie 
eagae  ?  Dasne !  Je  lie  samais  yons  dbe  an  juste.  Dn  pain,  ai^omrd'bm ; 
demain,  Tien !     C  est  comme  ^a* 

•**  Warn  a¥ec  linn  bean  metier  P*  said  Bmnton. 

**^  Croyex-vous?"  demanded  tbe  peeado^catisan. 

**^  Mais,  cestainement :  le  tra?ay,  aussi,  est  4Manr' 

^*  J\  n'est  pas  vilain,  allez !" 

^*  J'ai  soixante  ans,  monsieur,  bien  sonn^.'* 

^Etes-vaasmari^?'' 

'^:Nan  pas,  monsMr.  Diaa  merd  1  Si  j^arab  wot  femme  j'anraas 
des  chagrins !" 

^<£t  uroos  a'em  «ifec  pas  ?** 

**  Monmenr,"  said  Dr.  Brooas,  deebtifig  :fram  his  work,  bnt  holding 
ksB  instrmnent  ready,  *'je  tous  ferai  nne  obserratioa.  II  n^y  a  pas 
d'homme  snr  la  terre  qui  ne  soit  quekpiefbis  contrarid.  Mais  qu'est  Mm 
que  ca  fait,  monsienr  P     Faut  prendre  le  temps  comme  il  vient !" 

**  Vons  paries,  non  ami,  en  nam  philoscphe.'' 

^  Je  fms  oe  que  je  penx,  monsieur.  On  n'est  ni  aoge  m  bte;  on  eat 
nomme. 

And,  humming  the  r^rain  of  his  song,  In  Teaumed  his  task,  drilKng^ 
Bod  googingv  and  cbiselliag,  as  if  his  eaistenee  bad  depended  mt  the 

On  a  sudden  lieihrew  down  his  tools  and  bnrat  into  a  fit  of  ktugbtor. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Ashley  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  He  seems  thoroughly  mysti* 
fied,  ilikeyon,  sir,*'  he  added,  speaking  to  Bmnton— ^<  yon  euit  my 
Innnoor.    ¥^at  ie  your  name  ?** 

Brunton  gafre  it 

''  And  yoa  am  fond  of  Art  ?  Well,  I  can  show  yo«  «  iem  Mj^^ 
Nat  Hke  oar  Mend  hero,  though,  fie  lives  tn  an  eyer-ehanging  muaevm. 
fiometUog  new  to-day,  Mr.  AsUey  ?  Medisand  work  ?  Oood  I  Now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  walk  ioto  the  drawing-oroom  I  will  be  with  yon  in  B/m 


fie  joined  Aiem,  in  ftct,  nhnoft  imindiately,  liaving  only  taken  the 
tnae  neoejiary  for  puttmg  on  a  large,  loose  roie  de  cimmbn^  whidl  made 
Um  appear  himself  again* 
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Mr.  Ashley  produced  the  curiosities  he  had  brought,  but  Dr.  Broeat 
set  the  esse  oq  oue  side  unopened. 

'<  After  all,"  he  said,  *^  what  is  the  value  of  Art,  except  in  relation  to 
those  faculties  by  whose  exercise  labour  and  ingenuity  obtain  th&r  daOy 
bread  I  Who  works  for  anything  else,  or  who  would  work  a  single  hour, 
if  he  did  not  expect  to  fill  his  belly  when  his  task  was  ended?  Art  is 
only  subsidiary  to  eustence,  eating  and  drinking  are  its  prime  necessities. 
Ti^e  me  into  the  Vatican,  lead  me  to  the  Florentine  Gallery ;  will  the 
Last  Judgment  or  the  Transfiguration,  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus,  supply 
the  place  of  a  hearty  meal?  Your  enthusiastic  people  swear  they  could 
dwell  for  ever  before  the  masterpieces  of  RaffaeJle  and  Michael  Angelo. 
Shut  them  up  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  six  hours — no  longer — let  them 
hear  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  let  them  smell  the  Pope's  dinner — 
glorious  stews  with  onions  ! — and  see  how  lon^  they  will  remain  in« 
different  to  the  clamour  of  appetite !  If  they  could  only  get  at  their  food 
by  forcing  iheir  way  through  the  palace  walls,  the  fr^coes  would  be 
shivered  to  atoms,  the  canvas  torn  to  shreds.  A  pork  chop— m«dy 
browned — to  a  man  who  has  fasted  for  twelve  hours,  is  better  to  him  thaa 
all  the  pictures  and  sculptures  in  the  world.  Esau  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  Jacobs  the 
ingenious  Jacob,  would  never  have  guned  his  object  without  the  savoury 
meat  which  his  £ftther^s  soul  loved.** 

Mr.  Ashley  seemed  rather  uneasy  at  this  tirade,  but  Brunton  ob- 
served: 

**  Nobody,  my  dear  sir,  will  attempt  to  dispute  one  part  of  your  pro- 
position, that  we  must  eat  to  live ;  but  does  not  your  own  example  prove 
that  you  have  lived  for  something  better  than  eating?" 

'<  My  example  proves  nothing.  I  went  astray  firom  the  right  path  and 
have  found  my  way  back  again.  Look  at  the  multitude— the  great  mass 
of  mankind  I  Is  there  anything  better  in  their  eves  than  beans  and 
bacon  t  And  does  not  every  day's  experience  tell  us — is  it  not  a  re* 
ceived  axiom — ^that  the  majority  are  always  right  ?  Talk  of  your  goldm 
dishes  and  salvers,  your  gemmed  goblets  and  jewelled  tazze,  your  John 
of  Bologna  and  your  Benvenuto  Cellini !  What  are  they  all  in  com* 
parison  with  a  plate  of  boiled  bee/*  and  cabbage^  swimming  in  gravg;^' 
with  a  pot  of  foaming  porter  to  wash  them  weU  downT 

Brunton  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  but  the  Hebrew  Dealer  stiU 
looked  grave :  he  beean  to  think  that  the  learned  civilian  was  a  little 
cracked,  and  for  the  first  time  a  vision  of  bills  unpaid  floated  before  his 
eyes. 

Dr.  Brocas  eyed  him  with  a  look  of  intense  satisfaction.  The  more 
serious  a  man's  pursuits — and  what  pursuit  so  serious  as  the  quest  after 
money  ?--the  more  he  delighted  to  perplex  and  disturb  him :  like  a  Will- 
o'-the-Wisp,  his  great  delight  appeared  to  be  to  lead  people  wrong. 

But  he  was  never  very  long  in  one  mood ;  his  jests  were  generally 
ihort-lived ;  he  was  too  eager  to  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  those  whom  hie 
had  taken  in  to  keep  them  in  lingering  suspense. 

«*  And  so  you  really  suppose,  Mr.  Ashley,  that  I  am  fond  of  carpenteiw 
ing  and  gormandising !  A  mechanical  occupation  and  the  instincts  of 
the  bmtel .  Hal  hal  ha!    I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  yoa 
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rery  JoDg,  bat  I  fancied  you  too  shrewd  to  be  done  by  artifices  so  shallow ! 
Bat  what  are  the  wisest  among  us  ?     Is  there  a  wise  man  on  earth  ?** 
He  rose  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  marched  across  the  room, 

S rasing  af^r  every  step,  as  he  recited  the  well-known  lines  from  his 
Yourite  Boileau: 

De  tons  les  animaux  qui  s^^^yent  dans  Pair, 
Qui  marchent  stir  la  terre,  on  nagent  dans  la  mer, 
De  Paris  an  P^roo,  du  Japon  josqu'k  Rome, 
Le  plus  sot  animal,  k  mon  avis,  c*est  I'homme. 

*'  And  now  to  exemplify  my  own  folly.  Open  your  case,  Mr.  Ashley, 
and  bewilder  me  with  its  contents !  You  will  very  soon  find  that  I  am  as 
great  a  fool  as  the  rest." 

Dr.  Brocas  sat  down  and  drew  near  the  table,  but  before  he  could 
satisfy  the  curiosity  which  now  was  uppermost  in  him,  some  visitors  were 
announced. 

They  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Basset  and  Claribel. 
The  latter  started  on  seeing  Brunton,  and  he  turned  pale. 
"Ah!"  said  Dr.  Brocas,  rising  and  taking  Claribel's  hand,  *^I  am 
ad  you  are  come !  But  you  ought  to  have  been  here  before.  We  have 
id.  such  fun !  These  gentlemen  are  Mr.  Ashley,  whom  you  have  met 
before,  and  Mr.  Brunton,  a  great  lover  of  Art,  whom  I  beg  to  present  to 
yon.  Now,  come  and  see  what  I  have  got  here.  But  what  is  the 
matter,  moppet — ^you  don't  look  well  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,''  replied  Claribel,  "  I  am  very  well ;  at  least  I  was  so  a 
minute  ago.     A  sudden  faintness,  nothing  more." 
*'  A  glass  of  water,  somebody !"  cried  Dr.  Brocas. 
Brunton  poured  out  a  glass  from  a  carafe  that  stood  on  the  table,  and 
hastened  to  offer  it.     Claribel  drew  back,  declaring  that  she  was  better 
already. 

**  Something  in  the  room,  I  dare  say,"  said  Dr.  Brocas,  looking  round. 
**  Ah !  the  villanous  pot-pourri,  no  doubt,  which  that  idioUo  Turnerini 
would  fill  the  large  china  vase  with.  I  detest  that  kind  of  perfume !  I 
detest  all  perfumes !  Go  into  the  garden,  child.  The  fresh  air  and  the 
flowers  will  do  you  good.  Mrs.  Basset,  I  can't  spare  you.  Here  are  the 
qpoons  that  Julius  Cssaf  used  to  stir  his  tea  with,  and  the  sugar-tongs  of 
Alexander  the  Great !     The  greatest  curiosities  that  ever  were  seen  !" 

^^Lor  I"  exclaimed  wondering  Mrs.  Basset.  *'  You  don't  say  so,  Doc- 
tor!    Well,  I  never!" 

It  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  relief  to  Claribel  to  escape  from  the  room. 
She  waved  her  hand  to  Dr.  Brocas  as  he  led  her  aunt  away,  and  went  out 
at  one  of  the  open  French  windows.  Brunton's  eye  was  fixed  upon  her, 
but  she  never  turned  her  face  towards  him. 

Mr.  Ashley  now  displayed  his  treasures,  which  were  well  worth  a  con* 
noisseur's  notice.  Dr.  Brocas  was  charmed  with  them,  but  he  was  charmed 
still  more  with  Mrs.  Basset's  ignorance.  There  were  certain  persons 
who  invariably  awoke  the  mockiug  vein  that  ran  like  an  under-current 
through  his  nature,  and  Mrs.  Basset  was  one  of  these.  He  explained 
the  carvings  and  reliefs  on  the  weapons  and  ornaments  that  were 
spread  befbre  him  in  a  hundred  ridiculous  ways,  invented  the  most  in* 
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erediUe  storisr  about  tiieir  uses  and  crwiwfBlripi  and  finally  1 
absorbed  in  the  prooen  of  mystification  that  the  absence  of  Bmntoo,  ivba 
stole  away  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  Dr.  Bracaa  was  fiuily  engrossed  by  his 
sabjeet,  was  quite  unpercaved  by  him. 

Through  the  same  window  as  that  by  which  Claribel  had  iuappeam^ 
Brunton  followed.  He  looked  round  eagerly,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  The  garden  was  very  picturesquely  laid  out,  the  foreground  being 
filled  with  beds  of  beautiful  flowers,  which  were  scattered  over  the  lawn ; 
gproups  of  young  and  graceful  shrubs  occupied  the  middle  distance,  allowing 
glimpses  of  the  Thames  to  be  seen  between,  and  masses  of  towering  trees 
enclosed  the  whole.  From  a  terrace  beneadi  the  drawing-room  windows 
Tarious  paths  diyerged.  Uncertain  which  to  tdie,  Brunton  dioisr  «b0 
that  kept  him  out  of  view  should  Dr.  Brocas  chance  to  turn  his  head,  fkk 
was  not  long  in  sight  from  any  point,  for  he  walked  quickly,  straining 
his  eyes  to  discover  the  object  he  was  in  search  of.  He  left  his  er^nal 
track  more  than  once  and  crossed  it  several  times,  but  still  without  suicMSi 
At  last  he  approached  the  river  side  of  the  garden  and  was  impatiently 
cursing  his  ill4uck,  when,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the-  path,  the  &tter  of  a 
white  dress  caught  his  attention^  and  he  saw  Claribei  advancing  tawards 
him,  and  only  %  hw  paces  £stant.  She  also  saw  him  at  the  8afl:ie  momenl^ 
and  mad«  a  gestme  as  if  to  retrace  her  steps,  but  she  changed  ho*  mind 
and'  moved  quietiy  forward. 

Bmnton  had  observed  die  movement  and  notioed  her  heSghtoasd 
colour  ;  two  steps  more  on  each  side  and  they  were  close  togistfaer. 
Brunton  took  off  his  hat  and  spoke. 

<<  I  fear,  Miss  Page,"  he  said,  *^that  I  have  offended  yeu.  Ymi  Iqrla 
avoid  me  !*' 

**  You  will  permit  meto  paai^  sir/*  returned  Claribei;  wkhont  voiicb- 
aafing  any  odier  answer. 

**  Not  until  you  have  explained  to  me,"  said  Brunton,  <<  the  reann  ef 
jonr  indifference,  your  cddness,  your  manifest  dtshke." 

**  Soeh  ez^lani^ns,''  replied  Cbribel,  with  ka$U^ur,  are  not  dnv  t9 
lAraagers. 

*^  But  I  am  none.  Miss  Page*     I  am  your  uncle's  imtimste  fnend  !^ 
*  It  may  be,  sir ;  but  that  makes  you  no  lees  a  stranger  to  wae/^ 
^Tou  ibfget  that  I  have  enjoyed  your  society  on  two  difiennt  oaa»> 
nons. 

**  I  iwnember  that  die  only  time  when  a  conversation  w«r  possible^  yon 
forgot  the  respect  which  every  gentleman  is  bound  to  show  te  e^temf 
woman  v 

*^  Bxm^  can  yon  misconoeive  me  sc^  Miss  Page!  There  v  nor  ana 
breathing  ftyr  whom  my  respect  is  so  proibnnd  as  ibr  yonrsdf.  If  in  as 
unguarded  moment,  impelled  by  an  uTssistibie  passion — a  passiott  tiai 
rises  to  adorations- 1  dared  to  give  utterance  to  tb»  frellng  that  awalb 
■ly  besom-  surely  so  yenial  » tresjMiss  may  be  Ibrgivem  It  is-  not  in  Av 
■atnrv  of  beauty  to  hate  its  worshipper!  Say  that  yon  forgive  ma-r* 
**  Forgive  you^  sir !  He  who  has  earned  contempt^  can  daini'  no  o  ' 
senthnent  for  his  wages.  Hear  me,  since  yen  force  me  to  speakl 
fievbg  that  yw  saw  in  my  position  ono  towards>  whom  every  fa  miiisiily 
may^  be  pnmit^,  you  *  daved^— as.  you  yomaelf  have  said— yon  T 
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to  address  me,  at  the  rery  first  word,  if  not  in  terms  of  licence,  in  a  tona 
that  left  room  for  none' but  a  degrading  interpretation,  it  may  so  hap- 
pen, sir^  tliai  your  ae^Damtance  with  oar  aaz  nas  unhappily  blinded  yon 
to  what  is  pure  and  good — but  you  have  this  to  learn,  that  the  character 
«fon  of  $m,  actrsss  may  be  as  highly  placed  as  that  of  the  noblest  lady  in 
tfaa  land.  Shasse  to  yo«»  sir,  3iat  I  should  haife  to  defend  thai  ohaiaop 
tfliv     Oblige  me  to  say  no  more !" 

She  triad  to  pass  firunton  as  she  spoke^  bnt  ha  e&etoally  barred  hm 


^  BGas  Page  T  he  eaolaimed,  '<  listen  to  me  dso.  You  are  douUPf 
VDJQsi  in  supposing  that  I  errtd  from  an  evil  rootiipe.  I  only  saw  in  yo« 
»  onatasa  to  be  loved  with  all  the  truth  and  intensity  of  whah  the  heart 
«f  mott  is  capable.  (Sod  is  my  witnesa  diat  I  had  bo>  thought  of  wrong! 
At  the  risk  of  again  eansitiBg  your  anger — for  I  will  not  beliere  that  I 
iaaar  your  eoBtempt-— I  deolare  to*yoU)  heve^  with  no  witness  but  diesoA 
Ihai^  lihinaa  aboTO  as,,  that  nothiag  can  make  m%  forego  the  hope  of  caa 
di^eaUing^ yo»  mine.     Tes^  I  swear  it^  by  this— and  tUsr 

He  caught  her  haad  and  presssd  it  twiee  to  hie  lipa.  Claribel  strag^ 
gled  ta  set  hassalf  free.  Brontoa  heard  v<moss  on  the  river  and  the  dasa 
of  oars;  he  mhayriihsd  his  grasp,  and  the  fing^itaaed  gpri,  movinir 
ewiftiy  wmmfy  was  lost  in  the  shrubbery.  There  was  a  locd  laugh  aid 
tlMm  aa  oaniy  but  he  did  not  watt  to  ascertain,  from  whence  either  pvo^ 
oeeded.  He  also  turned  and  walked  quickly  back  to  the  houses  ClanMl 
waaaotAsre. 

"«  i  am  afraid,,  Ashley,"  he  said^  "*  tka«  my  time  is  ap.  I  have  a  hM^ 
■as»engagemeni  ia  town  at  tfaree^  and  it  is  now  halfi-past  two^  but  my 
heme  is  a  good  stepper.'' 

""WhaS!  apeyou^ing-ahMMly?'  said  Dr.  Broeas.  *"  I  though  to 
lai^showm  you  my  pwtoraa.  You  mnst^  yeu  say  ?  W^,  then^.  anothsr 
tlmei  SBsd  eoow  as  soaa  as  you  like.  I  shall  kai^  all  these- thiag%  lb. 
AsUey.** 

Oaift^  SBBW  BnmtoB.  leave  the  house,  and  whea  s&e  knew  that  his 
eaniage  had  drifea  awqry  she  xe-entsred  the  room,  where  Dr.  Broeaa  was 
tailang  to  heraoati 

•^Better,  child,  I  hope  P'  he  said,  as  he  went  to  meet  Ink  ""Butw! 
jo»  look  wocae.    Good  God,  what  kaa  hanFened  P' 

C!&uihei  made  no  anawer,  though  aioKe  than  oneesho' tried:  Biffiaf 
afagetfae^  iba  threw  hwsalf  i&  Mm  BaasetTs  arma^adbamtiiitaaflMl 
eff 
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Seated  at  this  momeDt,  with  tbe  gently  rippling  waves  making  didcet 
melody  as  they  break  over  the  pebbles  beneath  our  windoWf  we  can  fuUj^ 
appreciate  the  self-torture  any  luckless  editor  is  undergoing  in  London^ 
as  he  paces  the  burning  flags  of  Pall-mall,  and  charitabfy  wishes  the 
rebellious  Sepoys  where  he  would  so  much  like  to  be  himselfi  namely^  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  English  are  an  amphibious  race,  and  most 
find  their  way  to  the  sea-side  so  soon  as  the  dog-star  rages  ;  like  salmon, 
they  have  their  periodical  desire  to  visit  the  mighty  ocean,  and  return 
with  invigorated  health  and  fresh  energies  to  theur  tasks.  But  thia 
longing  for  salt  water  is  not  confined  to  our  side  of  the  Channe  :  the 
French,  stimulated  by  the  endeavours  to  convert  Paris  into  a  seaport, 
have  rushed  off  in  a  body  to  visit  what  the  Grerman  recitative  calls 
*^  Ozean  du  Ungeheuer  I"  and  watering-places  have  sprung  up  as  if  by 
•mag^c  along  the  pleasant  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Picardy*  Suppose^ 
then,  that  we  pay  them  a  flying  visit  in  company  with  M.  F61ix  Momand,* 
who  has  constituted  himself  the  champion  of  French  sea-bathing  pUcefl^ 
and  doughtily  defends  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  rival  establish- 
ments, which  sit  at  the  receipt  of  custom  within  telescopic  range  aoro» 
the  Channel. 

According  to  M.  Momand,  the  present  thirst  for  salt  water  which 
affects  the  Parisians  may  be  referred  to  the  German  hydropathists ;  but, 
after  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  doctors  are  still  following  the  principlea 
of  Sangrado.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  they  indulged  in  phle- 
botomjr,  now  they  adhere  with  eoual  perseverance  to  water,  and  possibly 
they  will  end  by  reverting  to  a  happy  combination  of  the  two,  and. Gil 
Bias's  master  will  be  honoured  in  his  grave  as  a  mighty  discoverer  of  the 
true  art  of  healing.  Now-a-days,  all  sufferers  from  nervous  afflictiooa 
are  sent  off  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  those  mcUades  imaginaires  ^i  whom 
Holi^re  poked  such  fun.  But  we  fancy  they  were  really  ill,  and  the  mn- 
fortunate  men  whom  Purgon  martyrised  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
bom  iust  two  hundred  years  too  soon.  They  were,  in  point  of  fact,  hypo- 
chondriacs suffering  from  the  demon  of  indigestion ;  and  much  auf* 
Coring  and  many  soli  toumais  would  that  poor  Argau  have  saved  if  he 
Jhad  been  sent  to  the^  sea-side.  But  in  the  time  of  M.  Fleurant  the  tonic 
properties  of  the  Thermal  Thetis  were  sJmost  unknown.  The  mineral 
waters,  such  as  Vichy,  Bourbonne,  Plombi^res,  &c.,  were  being  visited, 
it  is  true,  but  a  man  would  have  been  thought  a  maniac  who  plunged  into 
the  restless  sea  ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  cUiy  may  be  best  exemplified  in 
the  remark  of  Madame  de  Ludre,  immortalised  in  the  letters  of  S^vign^ 
when  she  said,  <<  Ah,  Z^su!  ma  s^re  De  Grignan,  la  dr61e  de  soxe  que 
d'etre  zet^e  toute  nue  dans  la  mer !" 

It  was  not  till  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  visited  Dieppe  and  bathed  re« 
peatedly,  that  the  sea-side  became  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  Parisians^ 
and  until  very  recently  Dieppe,  if  not  the  only  watering-place,  had  no 
cause  to  fear  any  dangerous  nvalry.     Now,  however,  all  that  is  changed, 

*  La'\^e  des  Eanx.    Far  Fdix  Momand.    Paris:  L.  Hachette. 
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and  no  fishing  yilljige  so  small  bat  tliat  it  allures  yintors  by  boasting  the 
ydrety  nature  of  its  sands,  and  by  fitting  up  hotels.  The  French  are 
beginning  to  be  acquainted  with  the  sea  otherwise  than  through  the 
dassic  Toyage  to  HaTre,  and  in  fact  are  suffering  from  an  en^rras  du 
ehoix.  The  entire  coast  from  Havre  to  Ostend  is  invaded  each  summer 
by  a  countless  swarm  of  bathers,  and  in  their  train  necessarily  moves  all 
that  valeiaiUeoi  scamps  and  chevaliers  cTindustrie  who  follow  the  Parisian 
travelling  world,  like  vultures  scenting  their  prey  afar  off.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  writing,  Paris  is  at  the  sea-side,  and  we  all  know  that  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  most  frivolous  city  in  the  world  are  packed  up  with 
the  gorgeous  toilettes  with  which  the  ladies  propose  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
gentlemen  in  search  of  health,  and  who  too  often  find  a  wife  as  the  result 
of  their  summer  trip.  Let  us,  then,  while  enjoying  our  own  sea-^ide^ 
take  a  mental  trip  to  those  places  where  our  new-bom  allies  wash  off  the 
esn^o  of  the  capital,  and  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  healUi  to  enable  them  to 
stand  the  racket  of  the  following  winter. 

Of  the  French  watering-places,  Dieppe,  as  the  oldest,  must  have  pre- 
cedence. It  is  a  cleanly,  well-built  town,  which  results  from  the  fact  of 
its  haying  been  bombarded  and  burnt  by  the  English  in  1694  :  the  great 
long  swore  in  his  wrath  that  it  should  rise  from  its  ashes  more  brilliant 
and  flourishing  than  before.  A  Sieur  Ventabren,  a  self-styled  architect, 
was  entrukted  with  the  task  ;  he  drew  some  magnificent  plans,  but,  of 
course,  could  not  condescend  to  matters  of  detail.  Hence  the  houses 
were  all  built  without  staircases,  and  tp  this  day  the  Dieppese  go  up  to 
bed  by  means  of  a  ladder,  or  something  approaching  to  it.  Still,  this 
was  a  capital  exercise  for  the  maritime  population,  and  initiated  them  in 
the  art  of  climbing  betimes. 

It  seems  curious  that,  according  to  our  author,  the  authorities  at 
Dieppe  do  yery  little  for  the  comfort  of  the  bathers,  although  the  pros- 
perity of  their  town  depends  upon  them ;  and  any  one  ventunng  to  bathe 
at  hig^  water  will  assuredly  meet  with  the  fate  of  (Edipus,  as  far  as  his 
feet  are  concerned.  The  beach  is  yery  steep,  and  encumbered  with 
oordage^  &c,  but  the  municipality  directs  its  attention'solely  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  decency,  in  an  uncompromising  spirit  which  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath.  It  is,  indeed,  curious 
that  the  English,  generally  so  straitlaced  in  such  matters,  are  so  far 
behind  their  Continental  neighbours  in  the  matter  of  bathing  toilette  ; 
bat  we  hope  this  will  undergo  an  amelioration  ere  long,  not  firom  im- 
possible legislation,  but  through  the  united  remonstrances  of  seaside 
yintanta.  Our  author  appears  extremely  shocked  at  the  conduct  of 
Engli^  demoiselles  at  Dieppe,  and  says :  '<  But  that  which  cannot  be 
•omciently  admired  in  this  aquatic  community  is  the  peaceable  demeanour 
of  the  chaste  and  timid  English  girls,  who  assuredly  would  never  venture 
to  risk  an  allusion,  eyen  of  the  most  roundabout  nature,  to  the  necessary 
garment,  and  yet  pass  the  day  seated  on  the  beach  in  modestly  watch- 
iDg  the  gentlemen  enjoying  their  maritime  sports." 

The  Pollet,  once  an  illustrious  faubourg  of  Dieppe,  has  lost  much  of 
its  ancient  renown,  and  is  now  only  a  suburban  congregation  of  houses 
without  character  or  elegance.  That  quunt  costume  which  once  formed 
the  delight  of  masked  balls  and  the  Op^ra-Comique  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared :  still  the  visitor  to  Dieppe  nas  plenty  of  excursions  to  an^use 
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tkbn.  Close  at  hand  k  Cmm^B  oamj^  aiioiit  wfaidi  aatiqiiaaaa  1mm  hM 
ft  terrific  war  of  paper,  some  asBtrtm^  thai  it  ift  t\m  mte  oi  a«  aoeieat 
Bonun  crty.  At  no  great  diataoee,  too,  if  ih%  menmrable  field  ai  Anywi^ 
where  EEenri  of  Navarre  so  nearly  svcemnbsd  to  tho  ^PsotripeteBt  MwysaiML 
A  coltmiD  of  no  great  architeetural  pretensions  lav  been  erected  ob-  Am 
Md,  to  indicate  the  spot  where  the  B^anais  stood  duving  tiie  actioBb 
Or,  when  wearied  with  historical  lemiuiseeaeBS^  the  Yieitor  cam  ftad  jdentw 
of  amusement  in  the  mstie  gumguMBS,  where  dancing  is  csnoied  en  wa 
all  the  nntiring  energy  of  the  NormaQ  race* 

In  eondosion,  we  may  remark  that  gourmet  caimot  he  vetoamaumi&i 
to  Tnit  Dieppe^  for  hunger  is  the  only  sawoe  to  the  very  Spartan  IbedL 
Hormandy,  which  supplies  Furis  with  fat  oxeny  reserver  nene  for  ite  emm 
eonsnmption.  We  need  say  nothing  aboat  the  wkny  fat  Narauandy  m 
■otonous  fbr  its  miserable  adulterations,  which  ave  passed  off  tR»  mnMimg 
Codcneys  under  the  tempting  name  of  Bordeaux^  Of  oomwe,  as  Dieppe 
is  a  seaport,  there  is  no  chance  of  pioenMng-  ssiy  fish  worth  eatiog,  and 
the  few  specimens  brought  to  marhet  saggiist  a»  fiur  froas  fiattsving  re* 
Bembraice  of  the  Roe  MontoigueiL  Pmht  Geraid  de  Nmral  bearta  hi 
•Be  of  his  books  of  hafring**  eaten  in  a  Norman  pert  some  fish  ahnort  tm 
dieap  as  in  Plum  We  fancy  he  might  have  added^  without  any  uiaggai 
»tion>  almost  m  fresh.  The  oysters^  of  which  hirge  beds  »e  kept.«p 
dbng  the  Arques^  ara,  howe^For,  fst  and  abandBAt,  aad'  in  tins  nspart  ftar 
superior  to  die  celebrated  Rocher  d»  Cancsdev  wheie  the  meilusisvasa 
hudly  erersenFed  up  to  strangers.  Our  anthov  mentions  how  ke  wm 
di^usionised  at  that  classic  spot  By  the  exennse  of  great  diplonaaji; 
hknsdf  andapurty  of  friends  succeeded' in  induemg  tim  gussdiin  of  liii 
oyster-beds  at  the  Rocher  to  let  them  taste  him  daintiesi     Ths'  or^rt 


oyster 

were  insipid  and  lean,  and>  wome  than  all^  though  sehl  by  the  hmidlEnd, 
the  tally  was  evidently  shor^  One  of  die  gcndemsn,  sttiviB^  to  ka 
lu^tious,  inquired^  ^  My  good  woman^  hew  many  oystsss  sa  ta-  tha 
hunA^  here:?^  '^Seventy^  str,"  die  geiod  wannB  v^lied^  msnnaaiaailjB 
and  the  qnestioBer  was  shut  up  at  once. 

Somefew years  ago,  two  orthsee  bdies^  dasd  of  wovnding- their  Aai 
•n  the  pebbly  beadi  of  Dieppe^  and  sharing  with  iibmpmfammm  \ 
ihb  steieetyped  pleasures  ci  se»>hathing,  zes^fed  to  go  f 

— qnelcpie  endioit  ^oait^ 
Oil  de  nager  eapaiz  on  eiKt  la  liberty. 


The  feminine  captain  of^dus  eaasdng  esipeditioni  had  die  good  i 
ita  «siatBF  Tmuviile,  »  smaUl  saaport  k»  dbe  Cidradbs;.  It  hs 
whispered  that  speedktion  had'  samething'  to  da  in  the  nMMMar, 
kdies  posseastd  some  sterile  h»d  at  thw  spot^  whidi-  wae  net  of 
si^;htest  Take  dU  fashien  pitched  ite  tent  tbate.  Sow/iaiiifciiiisfts 
werecarried  orer  to  smg  die  piaiset  of  the  new  hathng-pbea.  lla 
WOTld  remembered  that  faabey  and  Mom  hkli  esfaihited  fow  apissd 
years  past  charming  pictures  and  wews  takmi  at  Troisntte.     Thehatdi 


was^won:  Umd  gamed  a  fabulous  price,  and  the  badie  ef  IVouTiktwera 
crtririished.  At  preaeat^  Troeville  affbidi  the  peifeat  ktmkm  a£  s 
MonnanTiyagesunkittdleshMigh  of  barbarism;  bnt  theae  Jauiiuus  af 

seeing  it  uadnr  thrt  aspect  must  amke  haste,  far dtetwawl  aad  li iiian 

Han  Bulse  rapid  pregreas.    1besBBd»areaoft  aaenuos)  and  thieiatha 
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laototMla'Ma  sopgriorky  iMch  TuMnille*  Inn  over  DfiMpe..  Tkm  ir  ■• 
lMdiii^«Bt«blMbmmt»  hat  roeoely  a  few tanteol stiipedcaivPM,  wfaik  tiM 
bathing  men  cany  old  persons  pick-a-back  into  the  sea.  Then  19-  a  granA 
Gonfunon  of  the  sexes,  and  a  young  &tber  dmj  frequenlily  be  seen  giring 
a  swimimng  lesson  to  Us  wi^  aad  daughters^  Batk^rs,  however,  are 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance^  less*  througk  fbar  of  danger,  we  fancy  (for 
a  woman  in  a  bathing^^ress  is  protected  from  the  mnlocchio),  than  to 
kmke  iifeHD  to  cheririi  and  desire  thalegittnate  knot  of  wedloek.  Ncrit 
tfaere  any  gmll^  or  terraceon  tfaabeaekfrom  winch  to  e8n«smplal»  tlMM 
aipiatic  evofatkuu^  and  heaca  young  English  Ttsiton  to  Troimlie*  an 
to  be  pitied^  thev  oetopation  is  qompletalir  gOBo^  Jm  for  amaseflieBtii^ 
they  used  not  bo  expected  m  this  oot-ofot^CHvi^  spotr  a  strafling  eoo*^ 
pany  of  poor  j^yera  now  aad  then  ezkcbita  m  a  bwa,  or  tome  slfwf 
voediit  gets  1^  a  higabriooa  eoaoert  Bat  die  great  aban»  of  Troomlto 
it  die  perfect  iaolatkm  of  soeietr:  every  vintor  eowirerti  ktiaeelf  iW  tlw 
Booee  into  a.  misanthrope.  The  spirit  oB  casts  leigna  tyraanteally  at 
TrottviUe:  tkesa  are  a  Faubaurg  St.  Germain  and aFaubourg  St.  Honorai 
Tfaagentlemca  annse  theaiselves  by*  cheapening  fish  at  the  port ;  tlw 
Sag&k  by  going  to  see  tbsir  meat  weired — a  busiaass  which  thej 
navea  neglect  in.  any  {rfaceyour  author  ntafeioasly  adds— while  tha  ladici 
dreaa  timnsrivet  magnificently  tbrice  a  day*.  As  a  s^ecimea  of  the  se» 
fined:  InabarismTrouvilie  has  attaiacd^  we  may  mentiim  tftat  the  only 
pastiycook  is  at  the  same  time  ai  muut9t  butcher.  On  one  table  tile  Csga 
af  mottav  are  exhibited^  on  another  tartletlB.  There  ara^  a  few  venerabli 
caaehtjs  in  tha  vilkga  lor  eaoursicBa  on  Itrra  finma^  tiia  principal  a£ 
tbeca  being  t»  t]»  Ch&let,  a  chaaming^  ^pot  Moaging  \»  M.  Utrieft 
flerttiagiisi^  a  distingoished  litterateur^  Other  eaonrsiona  may  ba  mada  ta 
Aa  (Mteas  de  Beaomoat  and  the  vaiiey  e£  HemMqneriiie,  whick  aftr 
aame  magnificent  views. 

Tha  hetel-keepeBs  of  Normaodjhave  a  proveijaai  weUi^meiitBd  luuawa 
%m  eaveteouaaess^  aod  we  mi^  here  qoots  a  truly  sablim*  reaaark  reii^ 
ring  to  onaat  Trouville.  A  legithnisl  genriemanv  wbabearaa  name  tae 
weH  known  in  the  aanala  of  the  Restoration,  estaUisfasd!  kimaaif  witiioot 
MBpiakxi  at  tha  house  of  tilia  Rolando  among- puhlitaaa.  ^t  Aa  eofi  of 
ft  week  an.  aomeoa  bill  was  handed  to  bus  amoantisig  t»  three-  louia  a 
day,  and  ha  aatoaUy  refused  to  pay;  it  waarefeered  to  anarBiter,  neaai^ 
aaniy  a.  Troovillian ;  but  even  he  was  startled  at  the:  exorbitant  ehaigai 
and  greatly  reproached  his  aountryman.  '*  Spare  sueiv  people-  aa  thosa-r 
BBBfied  di»  hort^  ^  nonsense-;  tkeyhaPira  dtma  too  much  injury.t»  f  sancvP 
^^Waaarigto^*^  raid  the  aiteteB,canyaradbyaadtadia|^yoilihfiisiiki^ 
aod  ha  eandeoniad  ML  de  P»  to  pay  4pm  amount* 

Tls  anftual  stay^  el  tha  ea^oyal  family  at  £0,  Aa  yisita  of  Quaen  V^ 
tBm%  aad  tka  consecration  of  the  eafwilg  miv^iaim  beneath  tha^  naibi>agai 
can  fi>iag»of  tha  park  surrounding  tba  ancient  residence  o£  the  Gtmaai 
ll^nrtahigKraputaliona^asonmBevbalhing^pkKei  Itisskova^ 


•aei^  an^  a  fiski  1^  village,  fika  Tiouv91e,  ailfaoogh  it  calla  itMlf  a  tawsL 
and  boaaii  of  hawng  been  the  /orfter  a/ftiaai  of  which  men^oa  iff  made 


-iGeau;     A  pastian  of  the  expeditiea  agemit  King  Hkeold  uiuhably 
Buiad  from  Ir^part ;  «id  the  Normans^  w4m»  cowerted  mta  finglab- 
id  fieqpent  viaita  to  %  thoagb  gmmrMy  with  a  tarok  i»  their 
Trcport  w  fiarf  fcar  timca  kjriMr  fonaarcitiaeBa^  nafeealjia 
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ihe  middle  ages,  but  as  £ur  down  as  the  reigD  of  Francis  I^  as  is  atteated 
by  the  followiDg  qoatrain  extracted  from  the  poetic  gaaette  of  tome  con- 
temporary Loret : 

Par  un  riband  et  faute  de  support, 

L'an  mil  cinq  cent  qnarante-cmq  compris, 

Le  second  jour  de  Septembre,  f  ut  pris 

Et  mis  &  feu  des  Anglais  le  Tr^port. 

But  such  repeated  fires  have  not  embellished  Tr^port,  and  a  single  bom- 
bardment, like  that  of  Dieppe,  would  have  been  of  much  greater  service 
to  the  town.  It  is  a  mass  of  ugly  buildings  congregated  on  a  tall  cUfi^ 
or  scattered  over  the  escarped  hill  on  which  the  church  is  built.  At  a  dia- 
tance,  Tr^port  is  very  picturesque,  but  it  is  entirely  the  distance  that  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view ;  on  closer  inspection,  Tr^port  is  hoc  from  satis- 
fiM^toiy.  The  beach  is  more  unpleasant  than  that  at  Dieppe,  and  the 
municipality  do  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  clearing  away  the  ruh- 
hish  brought  in  with  the  tide.  This  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  fauk 
of  French  watering-places,  and  we  feel  rather  surprised  at  it,  for  we 
always  understood,  when  we  grumbled  about  the  carelessness  in  such 
matters  at  home,  that  they  managed  such  things  better  in  France. 
During  the  last  reign  a  palace  was  built  here  for  the  young  Comte  de 
Paris,  which  he  visited  annually,  but  at  present  it  is  neglected ;  the  bath- 
ing establishment  is  confined  to  some  twenty  tents  in  very  bad  conditioii, 
and  here  and  there  a  plank  is  laid  down  for  the  bather  to  reach  the  aea 
without  lacerating  his  feet.  The  principal  object  worth  visiting  is  the 
church,  which  is  built  in  a  very  curious  fashion,  and  is  highly  picturesque. 
There  is  no  theatre  or  dancing  establishment,  and  persons  desirous  of 
amusement  go  to  £u  and  its  magnificent  forest.  A  fine  road,  thov^ 
very  sandy,  and  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  connects  the  two 
villages,  and  omnibuses  run  hourly.  £u,  situated  in*  a  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bresle,  is  an  ugly  and  irregularly  built  place,  whidi  attained 
a  factitious  renown  during  ^e  past  reign  by  the  presence  of  a  luxurious 
court.  The  chftteau,  which  was  at  that  day  the  fortune  of  £u,  stands  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  walL  It  was 
built  by  Duke  Henri  de  Guise  (le  BalaM)  in  1578.  It  is  a  veiy  pic- 
turesque edifice,  and  the  restorations  have  been  efiected  with  so  mudi 
taste  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  old  part  from  the  new.  Eu,  like 
the  majority  of  princely  residences,  has  undergone  strange  and  numerous 
vicissitudes.  Here  it  was  that  the  Duchesse  de  Guise,  after  the  assassina- 
tion at  Bloi^,  retired  to  deplore  her  husband — ^perhaps  her  own  weakness; 
and  by  one  of  those  sudden  accesses  of  piety,  so  peculiar  to  the  tumultu- 
ous heroines  of  that  g^lant  period,  like  a  modem  Artemina,  she  raised  » 
superb  mausoleum  to  the  man  who  had  crushed  her  wrist  in  his  iron 
gauntlet,  and  forced  her  to  be  present  at  the  murder  of  the  handsome 
Sunt-M^grin.  Here,  too,  the  firm  and  tender  Amazon  of  the  Fronde^ 
the  conqueror  of  Orleans  in  petticoats  and  cameti€y  ihe  intrepid  artillerist 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  Mademoiselle  d'Eu,  de  Dombes,  and  de 
Montpensier,  the  great  Mademoiselle,  in  short,  who  became  owner  of  the 
ch^au  on  the  death  of  the  last  Guise,  spent  the  long  exile  to  which  she 
was  condemned  for  so  strenuously  refusing  the  hand  of  a  king.  Here^ 
too,  after  all  the  disgrace  incurred  through  her  bve  of  that  fortuneless 
and  insignificant  younger  son,  she  saw  once  more,  and  adored  more  than 
ever,  that  strange  F^guUhem,  that  pallid  husband  of  princesses^  in  whom, 
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Aen  as  ever,  the  fbnnd,  in  return  for  so  many  saorifioes,  the  most  nn* 
grateful,  oMy  and  egotistical  of  men.  In  1793  the  Chftteau  d'£u  was 
seised,  tlie  fomiture  sold,  and  the  pictures  sent  to  Dieppe.  The  nation 
decreed  ^t  it  should  be  conyerted  into  a  military  hospital,  but  eyentu* 
ally  presented  it  to  the  senators  of  Rouen.  General  Rampon  took  posses- 
ion of  it  during  the  Empire,  and  the  spurred  boots  of  the  soldier  of 
fortune  scratched  the  inlaid  flooring  over  which  the  gaily  drees^  followers 
of  the  great  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Lorraine  had  once  moved  in  suoh 
fltately  fashion.  The  £m][>erory  in  his  turn,  took  a  fancy  to  the  di&teaO| 
and  attached  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown.  In  1814,  the  ch&teau  was 
^restored  to  the  Orleans  family.  In  1821,  the  ez-kinfl^  of  die  French  re« 
turned  to  it  for  the  first  time.  He  had  been  educatedat  the  ChAteau  de 
I^amotte,  about  two  leagues  from  this  residence.  Hence,  one  of  his  first 
eommands  was  to  preserve  the  old  ch&teau  at  any  price;  and  firom  thai 
period  to  the  end  of  his  reign  he  displayed  a  marked  predilection  for  this 
historic  abode. 

The  diief  attraction  of  visitors  to  the  Ch&teau  d'Eu  used  to  be  the 
collection  of  pictures  (dispersed  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  13dk 
January,  1852,  relatii^  to  the  Orleans  property)  commenced  by  the  great 
Mademoiselle,  who  tnmsferred  here  her  paintings  from  the  Ch&teau  de 
Choi^.  The  pictures  were  arranged  witnout  any  regard  to  chronology, 
and  mmed  a  strange  pell-meU,  representing  a  perfect  imaffe  of  lifo,  or 
rather  of  death.  Here  you  could  see  L^  Fayette  elbowing  uie  Emperori 
liouis  XI,  Gahrielle  d^Estr^ ;  Charles  the  Bold,  that  other  Duke  of 
Bmgundy  who  had  Fen^lon  as  his  preceptor;  the  Duchesse  de  Berri 
(dau^ter  of  the  Begent)  minced  next  to  rhre  la  Chaise ;  and  the  foll- 
kngSi  portrait  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours  at  the  attack  on  Constantb^h 
had  as  pendants,  on  the  right,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and,  on  the  1^ 
Prince  Eugtee.  As  for  the  famous  Victoria  Gallexy,  Uie  firames  destined 
for  ihe  members  of  the  two  royal  families,  indudm^  the  long  consort, 
gaped  in  vain.  It  was  the  same  with  the  large  pictures ;  only  a  lew 
episodic  sketches  were  finished  relating  to  the  memorable  visits  the  break* 
£Bst  under  the  trees,  the  drives  in  the  char-a-bancs,  the  disembarkatiott 
of  the  queen,  and  other  inspirations  of  the  same  force.  But  the  gemfl 
of  the  galleiy  were  the  two  celebrated  pictures  known  as  the  **  D^jeAner 
auz  H^tres,  and  the  **  D^ieiiner  au  Jambon,"  curious  as  evidences  of 
the  complete  fbrgetfulness  of  their  dignity  as  men  and  kings  which  rulers 
exhibited  in  the  glorious  times  of  furbelows  and  laces. 

The  internal  decoration  of  the  ch&teau  is  rich  but  &r  from  magfhificent. 
Each  member  of  the  royal  family  had  a  complete  suite  of  rooms,  and 
ihere  was  room  for  firiends :  Guizot,  Marshal  Soult,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
the  principal  members  of  the  defunct  cabinets  of  England  and  France 
liave  found  lodgiogs  there.  The  oonqueror  of  N^b  also  received  hoe* 
pitality  there,  and  occupied  the  room  of  the  conqueror  of  Toulouse.  (?) 
1¥hat  would  Henri  le  Bala£r6  have  said  could  he  have  foreseen  that  not 
merely  a  Huguenot  but  an  infidel  should  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  beneath 
his  roof?  The  sleeping  apartment  occupied  by  the  king  and  queen  was  not 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  an  extra  ornamentation.  We  must  do 
Louis  Philippe  the  justice  of  saying,  that  personally  he  displayed  almost 
a  reiniblican  contempt  for  luxury.  His  study  at  Eu  deserves  eqiecial 
mention.  On  the  chimney  was  a  pendule  of  the  A^/  garm  type; 
Mora  the  window  a  walnu^wood  wnting-table^  stained  wi&  ink,  and  m 
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InibeT'diur  ;  Ae-wkflle-oatwovthlwopMo^  dtasale.  Botthe  Inaag 
MM  ioeasraUe :  im  wai  inifilomd  to  have  hm  fmwtuie  altoved— at  w« 
«f«n  tfanrrad  off  danleitiDa^^ — Jbnt  aU  was  of  no  ova^  His  maj&tiyy  im 
tkb  aBattoi^  {A«)f«d  the  aboohita  fnonnch. 

JLife0tlHBr -things  ivarthyiof  a  visit  at  Ea  » the  vojal  kttdiea,  noit  eini- 
si8B%tpaliftiaal  and  kttenaitioDaL  You  caald  hardly  brieve  tfaeie  warn 
•a  naay  pets  snd  pans  aa  iixe  woM  as  may  he  iMoa  heie.  llie  hietaichy 
rf  Aunkeyism  'was  stnotiy  heft  up  here;  fSbem  were  danan^-rooiiM  far 
aaeh  class  of  iiveiy— «>ne  for  -the  footmen,  another  for  -the  atahleSy  « 
Ahird  for  the  ladie^nnaids,  a  fourth  for  ihe  ^^iotdhea,"  in  Ae  stncstMoaa 
of  thattem,  eaehseniiedaooordiagtotEank,  ka:i}»woAi.vi  tmgmMMm 
fvasemB  its  ^disthuftioassy  ^ieams,  mai  castes. 

Befmre^qmttuiig  Ea  we  ave  boood  to  say  that  the  infaahitoirts  are  «k* 
^eqptieas  from  thesest  of  theNoraunis;  aaia<^hatel-heqierof  ibe  Oygim 
Bi&oc  18  •the  msAy  «xie  in  Nomraady  ia  "whom  oar  aallior  found  two  qna» 
lities  rarely  coupled — those  of  the  aubergiste  and  the  honeet  man.  In 
faoty  when  joa  are  at  Eu,  yon  can  aosroel^  believie  yon  afe  in  Normandy^ 
m  mheshmg  is  Ae  -veHef  mm  being  plnodetad  on  aU  sides. 

Of  tfawtt  IPC  need  -to  say  ^ut  Mt^  as  the  bathii^  -world  is  swaittowed 
w^  aa  Ab  anaiber  of  comaaBBoiai  men.  As  a  «tatiBtioal  foot^  wa  may 
maatiaa,  .hoavvoiv  that  it  is  the  dearest  i^mn  m  Franoe,  and  the  Hviog 
pnarally  veiy  had.  fint  at  an  hear'e  distaaeeis  a  channrngnewhelluii^ 
fdaoe  hitely  nprmg  up,  Imown  by  the  name  of  Caboorg  Dives,  and  %» 
lermally  yemarlsaMe  as  Ae  spot  whence  WtUtam  the  Conqaeror  set  sal 
fcr  Cnghmd.  The  sands  an  snagnifioeat,  and  apeciilatore  have  attoeady 
cwmaenced  handing,  andOabanrg  is  tdesttned  to  attain  a  great  fKipa* 
haa^,  for  man  is  fond  4>f  diaage*-the  earth  vevelves^^the  CbBaaneL  has 
its  ehbaad-Bair.    tSvaely,  Aen,  we  may  say: 

H  nous  faat  du  nouvean,  n'en  Hit-il  plus  aa  monde ; 

aad  we  fimoy  itiwyi  beifewnd  at  Odx>arg. 

JtoaUgna,  lOur  seat  iwHing-^aoe,  km  heoome  a 'AonragU^  English 
aohny^  MMid  the  foar  Enachmen  left  inihe  town  ai«  ^employed  m  waiting 
gm,  foedmg,  lodg^g,  carrying,  dziving,  warmmg,  ^ving,  hair-cattingy 
dveasaag  MM.  ies  Angfaus.  All  the  preepeotoses,  signs,  pFovocetioni^ 
flattnries,  are  ezxdusiiwly  addressed  to  them.  An  English  paper  is  pab> 
liahed  at  fiouh^gne.  The  Qmidee  to  the  environs  are  in  ^  same  lan- 
guage. French  and  English  money  is  reoeived  indiffiepeatly,  or  rather 
a  tnarhed  |»xeferenee  is  given  to  Englidi  sovereigns  and  shillhigs  over 
Erenoh  foanca  and  kins.  The  money ^haagens  afanost  dechne  to  reoeiva 
SWnohgoldatpar.  The  hmiUard  of  the  hotel  where  ov  aatbor  pi* 
a^  addressed  him  ia  EngliA  :  Iten  pereeiving  his  mistake,  and,  <'  Maa- 
aienr  «st  teaager;"  and  assomed  what  was  once  his  aaother  tongaa 
When  he  eatenad  a  icaft  he  was  eftned  soda-^vater,  ginger-beer,  aad 
IMnrter.  At  dinner,  loaat  bee^  ^erry,  ale,  and  all  the  pnddbgf  of  ihe 
Aseehtngdoms  were  sm«  to  make  their  appearaaoe.  AU  the  cabarets^ 
and  these  are  plen^  of  them  in  die  town  beai-  signs  asfbflew ;  iViaoa 
«f  Wales,  Queen  Yiotona,  Gasde  of  Ediaburgh  Tavern.  At  liie  gatsa 
t£  Bouk^^fae,  oh  the  road  to  Cahds,  and  a  ooople  of  steps  from  tha 
lacAaani,  is  aa  ^taminat  dedicated  to  Marlboroogfh.  Oar  avAor  add% 
^aathEMseh  ia^gnalnon,  <' Why  not  to  WeUiagton?— that  wiU4Mna: 
ikttheniaaBs^hia|p:aBahepatnitforalitthrwhile,aad  ~      ' 
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«mjMMi«i]MDJikBiUaillifl%Jfalpli9»ft,  ud,  wkhMt  doubt,  Kn- 
it k  ^mk$  oortdn,  ikm,  4lmA  if  ewr  tiw^iMle  car^Mfe  «p«re  4o  hi 
faskem  up,  «fie  towa  k  FraoM  fwnild  POMiin  fiothful  toti^  £>r  fioialognt 
VMldibenBMi  tb^  a  var  iMfth  England.  SiiU,  it  mnit  be  aUowed^bi^ 
fiMilQ|^'«wei ite  iaenmamg davel^«ient  to  tbe  iavanon  of  Ibe  F^^th, 
3^  iti^aU  aod  ■bapa  aaa-eqaal  ta  any  ta  be  Ibmd  in  ibe  mott  irityai^ 
parts  of  Paris.  The  upper  town  is  precisely  in  tbe  aaoMB  atate  as  wbaft 
it  was  besi^;ed  by  Henry  VI£L»  in  1^44*  aa  amy  be  seen  by  an  old 
engraving  kept  in  the  iowa  ainaeam.  Near  ene  of  tbe  gates  of  the 
town  is  a  fountain,  bearing  a  Boiawl  baet  a£  Henri  XL,  who  is  held  in 
Aiaat  aaheem  hj  tbe  fflliyeM|  for  tbe  following  valid  seasons  When 
Sbory  VEL  teik  possoioien  of  tbe  town,  be  said  be  would  only  give  it 
IIP  far  a  vary  baege  aam»  zigbtly  oonaiderii^  it  as  ose  of  tbe  keys  af 
Aaaee.  Atkm^  it  was  «gMed  that  Beory  should  iieoei?etwo  imliioa 
^d  orowMy  and  gWe  «ip  fossasskMi  on  St  Michael's  day,  1554.  This 
laeatf  was  signed  at  Ardsas  m  1546 ;  but,  in  the  intenrat  Henry  VIIX 
and  Fraaeis  L  botfeb  daed,aad  Heuy  II.  of  Fianoo^  finding  that  bisiUna* 
iaioas  faUier  bad  been  too  libenal  in  many  aiatters,  and  move  especially  ia 
Aa  wanaom  c£  JBanlogDe,  leliisad  io  ratify  tbe  treaty.  He  pretended  to 
and,  aad  eipeataally  gained  possession  of  Bouk^;ae  at  the  enormous  dis- 
aaosii  4C  siMtoaa  Jbaadred  thoasand  «Bowns.  But  tbe  Fj^lish,  naturally 
aoi  <fagetie  aos^  and  pesaeveiiiig  ia  tbair  design^  did  not  bold  them- 
aeives  heaiaa.  Afiar  the  lapse  of  three  oentuaes  they  have  returned  to 
iba  duay^andiaaapiafcd  tbe  town  auob  oaore  surely  tban  Henry  VHL 
laid  ever  aooonpUshed.     It  is  entirely  tbeir  own  atpresent. 

IChe  Mnsanwa  «f  Beakgne  is  worth  visitii^  by  tbe  atraqger :  it  con* 
iuos  a«nriaas  oalleettoa  of  binl%  a  cabinet  of  medals,  aad  a  gallery  of 
^miie  aaosa  aad  idcda.  Hem»  too^  are  preserved  the  car«  apeakuifiv 
trumpet,  and  instruments  of  the  luckless  Pilatse  da  Bosier  and  bia 
aaaipaaioa,  piehed  i;^  a£ber  tbe  destniatioa  of  bis  balloon  and  bb  awful 
desrtli  oa  Abe  UMi  of  Jaae,  178i.  Aa  obelisk  bas  been  elected  in  tbe 
asama  at  WuaeienXy  «lesa  to  the  .^pot  where  be  fell,  bearing  an  is^ 
aeriptMn  eoBMnemorative  of  tbe  tri^c  event  At  Wimeveux  the  first 
Eaipera-  foraied  an  immense  ^port  ibr  the  shelter  of  the  flotilla  intended 
lo  net  against  England.  It  is  now  rapidlv  silting  i^  and  will  sooa 
dinafyrai  eotiiriy.  Between  WimoEeux  and  Boulogne  is  tbe  memorable 
aobimn  esaoted  to  tbe  glory  of  tbe  Emperor  by  tbe  army  and  navy.  It 
^saa  oompletod  by  tbe  Restoration,  in  remembranoe— mam  leneaiU — of 
4lie  Charter  and  tbe  bappy  retiam  of  Louis  le  D^sir^  Still,  tbe  columa 
aiiU  evor  be  a  fnoaaorinl  elf  tbe  foandation  of  tbe  Legion  of  Honour^  for 
Aa  first  ^stribution  of  erosaes  by  tbe  hand  of  ftbe  Emperor  took  plaoe  a 
Sew  paees  beyaod,  in  the  f^n  of  Terlinobton. 

.  ^If  my  heart  is  taken  oat  after  my  death,"  said  Mary  Tudor,  with  aa 
rii^  agb,  **  the  word  CaULia  will  be  found  engraved  oa  it''  Ibe 
slier  amdd  Aeftnalv  have  same  difliculty  ia  appraeiating  this  x^ 
tic  idea, for  Calais  is  trtdy  adreary  spot  at  present  Tl:^  seeaja 
Jd  linger  a  easacj  over  tbe  plaoe,  9od  its  deoadenoe^  though  gradual,  is 
•ertaia.  Loag  streets,  in  wbic^  the  geass  is  growii^;  a  few  silent 
yansoia  by;  oU,  inanimate  boasei^  whiah  no  loager  retain  their  Gothic 
fhysjogaqasy ;  a  solitary  proaiaaade,  piaated  with  trees,  oa  tbe  rampart^ 
where  the  inhabitants  go  at  times  to  enjoy  the  fresb  air,  like  prisonous 
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in  the  feudal  ages,  ou  the  platform  of  a  turret;  no  oommercial  actiTity  ia 
the  port,  and  hardly  any  monumentB — fluch  is  the  Calais  of  to-day.  The 
sea  even  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con^iracy  against  the  town,  for 
it  is  slowly  retiring.  The  bathing,  however,  is  ezcdiient,  and  the  sands 
form  a  genUe  slope,  which  prevents  any  danger,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
at  Boulogne.  Our  author,  in  a  word,  on  visiting  Calais,  might  have 
quoted  (always  supposing  he  was  acquainted  widi  them)  the  lines  in  the 
'•  Rejected  Addresses  :"* 

It  did  not  seem  inhabited, 

Bat  some  vast  city  of  the  dead. 

All  was  so  hoshea  and  4till ! 

Dunkirk,  which  town  the  French,  with  their  amiable  pertinacity^ 
insist  on  calling  FEglise  des  Dunes,  is  a  new  and  regularly  built  town, 
divided  into  two  distmct  parts :  the  one  which  is  seen,  new,  symmetrica), 
and  carefully  whitewashed ;  the  other  invisible  and  subterraneous,  whose 
roofs  are  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,  and  whose  shutters  open  on  the 
troUoir.  Beneath  each  house  is  a  profound  cellar,  not  employed  to  hold 
casks  and  bottles,  like  an  ordinary  cellar,  but  a  numerous  population.  It 
is  possible  that  the  repeated  bombardments  with  which  the  English 
indulged  Dunkirk,  led  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  this  species  of  casemates^ 
and  we  custom  has  grown  with  their  growth.  Tou  descend  into  the 
cellars,  not  through  the  interior  of  the  houses,  but  through  trap-doovs  let 
into  the  pavement,  and  closed  tightly  at  nightfall,  or  when  the  inhabitants 
are  absent  from  home.  In  no  other  way  can  light  and  air  penetrate  into 
these  vaults.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  poorer  classes  alone 
live  in  this  way ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cellars  are  furnished  with  con- 
siderable elegance,  and  are  even  let  out  to  viritors  in  the  summer  months. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  notice  of  the  ^^  lower  part  of  a 
house  to  let;"  but  a  visitor  would  hardly  anticipate  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  go  so  very  low. 

The  sea  is  gradually  retiring  from  Dunkirk,  and  the  immense  piers  ran 
out  tt  most  hyperbolical  distance  to  keep  pace  with  its  withdrawal  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  science  will  invent  some  method  to  prevent  Dunkirk 
sharing  the  fSftte  of  Aiguesmortes  and  Harfleur.  This  drcumstance^  as 
well  as  the  out-of-the-way  situation  of  Dunkirk,  has  hitherto  prevented  it 
becoming  a  fashionable  watering-place.  People  do  not  like  having  to 
travel  an  interminable  distance  in  a  Dathing  machine,  on  the  risk  of  firoing 
onljr  a  teacupfiil  of  water  to  represent  the  ocean.  But  the  principal  charm 
to  visitors  is  tiie  celebration  of  those  quaint  old  fetes  wluch  form  the  de- 
light of  the  population  of  Flanders,  and  which  are  held  on  every  available 
occasion.  The  nero  of  the  festivity  is  the  Dunkirk  Reuse  (corrupted  from 
the  German  Riese-Giant),  who  is  kept  when  off  Axxtv  in  the  dock  tower 
of  the  church,  whence  he  can  only  emerge  holding  his  head  in  his  hand 
like  Saint  Denis.  He  is  joined  by  Gayant  and  his  £imily  from  Douay, 
who  have  been  brought  thence  in  a  special  train  overnight.  We  may  men- 
tion here  that  the  Gayant  is  a  chevalier  whose  traditional  bravery  saved 
Douay  on  several  occasions  from  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  Reuse 
was  a  grand  sei^eur  of  Flanders,  who  excavated  tiie  prart  of  Dunkiric 
They  are  carried  officially  about  on  every  occasion,  and  no  fete  can  be 
held  at  Douay  without  Gayant  and  his  wife,  or  at  Dunkirk  without  the 
Reuse.    These  customs  have  evidentiy  been  engrafted  on  the  Fkmiogs 
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by  Am  SpaniA  eoDqueron.  Oajani  is  timply  %  dariration  of  the 
SpsDish  Jayan,  meaning  giant.  At  the  present  day,  these  exhibitions  of 
gigantic  UberatOTS  are  common  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  pcrtteolariy 
in  the  prorinoes  forming  the  old  kingdom  of  Aragon* 

Oatendy  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Dunkirk  in  a  8ea«bathing  point  of 
idew,  is  a  fortresi,  possessing  in  its  streets  all  that  rectangokrity  which  i»> 
the  despair  of  artists.  There  is  not  a  trace  left  of  the  town  which  stood 
the  memorable  three  years'  siege,  during  which  Spain  and  the  l/nited 
FroWnces  expended  eighty  thousand  men.  What  is  to  be  seen  now  is 
bian  new :  not  an  edi&e  is  to  be  found  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  a 
hundred  years.  As  a  general  rule,  regular  towns  are  not  particularly 
gay  (witness  Mannheim  and  Carlsrnhe),  and  Ostend  does  not  break 
throogh  that  rule.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  flat  and  monotonous  to 
a  degree,  and  we  doubt  whether  a  dozen  trees  could  be  found  within 
a  dreumferenoe  of  fire  miles.  In  short,  Ostend  resembles  anything 
rather  than  a  fleee  of  amusement,  and  yet  its  proq>erity  as  a  waterings 
pbce  augments  every  year,  proportionately  with  its  decrease  as  a  com* 
mercial  port  and  manufacturing  town.  l!t  owes  its  reputation  to  its  ad- 
mirable sands,  to  the  privilege  of  being  almost  the  only  port  of  a  pocket 
kingdom,  and  the  line  of  railway  bringing  to  it  visitors  from  every  part 
of  Germany. 

The  dyke  is  the  great  meeting-place  of  bathers,  for  as  the  surrounding 
country  offers  no  attractions,  visitors  are  forced  to  live  by  the  sea-side. 
life  at  Ostend  is  exactly  like  that  on  board  ship,  and  though  Frenchmen 
are  Mpt  to  grow  tired  of  it  in  a  very  short  time,  your  stolid  Germans  and 
Flemings  are  delighted  with  their  dolce/ar  niente,  and  assume  a  nautical 
swagger  as  they  pace  their  quarter-deck,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  and 
extremely  ugly  pier  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  There  is  no  doubt  of  C^tend 
being  a  liealthy  spot,  for  every  face  you  notice  there  is  blooming,  and  shows 
that  the  fresh  sea  breezes 'force  their  way  through  or  over  the  confining 
ramparts.  The  principal  place  of  amusement  is  the  Casino,  situated  in  the 
H6tel  de  YiHe,  where  balls  are  held  during  the  season,  and  strangers  are 
allowed  to  enter  g^ratis. 

One  of  the  principal  curiosities  at  Ostend  is  the  oyster-bed,  which  is 
known  creditably  tlurough  the  whole  gourmet  world  of  civilised  Europe* 
Strange  to  say,  the  coast  does  not  produce  a  single  oyster.  They  are 
procured  from  England,  and  when  they  arrive  at  Ostend  are  lean  and 
poor,  Just  as  if  they  were  suffering  from  the  national  spleen.  After  a  short 
residence  in  the  Ostend  bed  they  recover  their  health,  appetite,  and  good 
looks.  In  Paris,  folk  run  mad  after  small  oysters,  the  size,  in  the  eyes  of 
false  gastronomers,  constituting  three*  fourths  of  their  merit.  As  the^ 
are  sold  by  weight,  the  agents  who  supply  V^four  and  the  Caf6  Anglaia 
beg  the  owners  to  send  them  small  oysters,  so  that  the  number  which  can 
be  extracted  from  a  barrel  may  be  increased.  The  Ostend  people  aro 
delighted  to  accede  to  this  request,  for  it  enables  them  to  get  rid  of  their 
small  fry  to  their  own  profit,  and  keep  the  better  oysters  for  more 
enlightened  consumers. 

Altogether,  Ostend  may  be  recommended  to  those  persons  who  go  to  the 
sea-side  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  sea,  and  have  no  wish  for  other  amuse- 
meat  than  fishing  and  smoking.  But  if  they  like  variety,  we  hardly  think 
Ostend  will  satiny  them.  We  can  speak  from  experience,  and  consides 
it  the  dullest  hole  to  which  ever  a  poor  Englishman  was  condemned  to 
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vodergo  penanee  and  drink  that  inexorable  bi&re  de  Loic?aiB.  We  ikinli^ 
a»  tke  wnole,  that  Boulogne  is  decidedly  preferable. 

From  Ostend  to  fiiarriti  ia  a  wondrous  change — from  the  stolid 
phlegm  of  the  beer^mbibing  and  beer-tlunking  Flemiogs  to  th* 
wacioiis,  merry  Graseons,  who  are  honoured  each  year  by  the  presence 
of  theb  emperor  among  them.  This  hq>py  not,  neariy  in  the  oanae 
laiitode  as  the  UMiterranean,  hat  the  added  cnarm  of  tide  and  biUowa 
to  attract  the  yisitoc  Biairitz  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  Bayoona^ 
and  built  on  rocks,  whieh  rise  sheer  from  the  sea  to  the  he^it  of  IS(M 
ftet.  The  winding  of  the  coast  at  this  point  produces  m  rery  rough  ■•« 
ai  times,  whidi,  driven  by  the  north  and  werteri  v  winds,  dashes  witk  m 
proNfigioua  noise  against  the  difBi;  but  thb  haa  the  advantage  oC 
zmising  a  gentle  breeze,  which  refrediea  this  uawooded  and  barren  eo—fc 
This  sarage  contest  between  the  waves  and  the  diffii  has  pradnoed 
numberless  exearationa  in  the  rocks,  the  largest  of  whidi,  rsprascntiny  m 
semicirde  of  thirty-six  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a  heighik  oC 
sooM  twenty  feet,  has  received  the  traditional  name  of  the  ^  Chamber  ci£ 
Love.''  It  is  the  pitiful  adventure  of  the  shepherd  Onra  and  the  sh^^ 
hecdess  Edera  surprised  by  the  rising  tide  ia  this  grotto,  where  ihmy 
finrgot  the  moments,  which  procured  this  terrible  cavern  its  erotie  titls. 
The  sea  has  worn  away  the  rock  and  produced  a  series  of  cavities  het^e^ 
which  are  called  the  Baths  of  Love.  The  cavern  and  baths  present  ample 
danger  to  those  who  dare  affiront  the  friries  of  thia  terrible  Gaaoon  giUf; 
and  several  young  and  lovely  swimmers  have  been  carried  oat  to  aea  W 
the  ebb-tidey  in  swte  of  the  devotion  of  the  most  daring  bathers^  Peopfe 
still  visit  the  Baths  of  Love,  dauntless  of  the  perils  incurred ;  but  it  ia 
more  prudent  to  shun  them,  and  adhere  to  Uie  commodious  and  anSa 
beach  of  the  dd  port,  where  a  number  of  boats  constantly  ply  to  look 
aftw  the  swimmers  who  venture  too  hr  out,  or  are  assailed  by  dixxinaan. 
Here  all  the  world  bathes  pell-mell,  and  it  used  to  be  most  amusing  to 
see  the  townrf»lk  flock  in  on  certain  days  of  the  week  from  Bayonne  ik 
eaeoleU^  or  mules  carrying  padb-saddles,  with  double  compartment^  am 
each  side  of  which  the  visitor  and  the  guide  take  their  pUuoes,  die  eqoi- 
Ubrium  being  preserved  by  adding  wei^it  to  the  lighter  person.  Tbeae 
were  thefiaerei  of  Bayonne,  whidi  st^  for  hire  at  the  comer  of  dv 
principal  streets  and  squares  ;  and  we  may  as  well  say  that  the  eonductow 
o£  these  caeoUia  were  generally  young  and  pretty  Basque  women,  whsak 
added  considerably  to  the  duurm  of  iheae  pleasant  vehicles. 

In  the  sides  of  the  rode  lookine  down  on  the  old  port,  spaeba  and  cob* 
venient  routes  have  been  cut,  whence  the  road  Mnmands  the  town,  thar 
beach,  the  sea,  and  the  Doric  colonnade  of  the  wt  warm-b«tlung  etkm^ 
Uishment.  Fdlowing  the  path  to  the  right,  you  u^ve  by  an  iimansiMa 
acclivity  upon  the  Atolay%  whence  the  eye  surveyMn  immense  paii»* 
rama.  On  one  side  are  the  lighthouse,  surroundii^  ih^ypoint  o£  St.  Mas* 
tin  of  Biarritx;  the  mouth  5  the  Adour  and  flatillasV^  chaBsamarte 
and  merchantmen  steering  towards  the  ocean ;  the  coast  otM>^*  Marenm; 
which  is  confounded  with  the  ocean  upon  the  horizon ;  on  V^  otlier  sida^ 
to  the  left,  the  dunes  of  Bedart ;  the  fine  village  of  Gu^tfaaiA  whose  white 
houses  are  arranged  in  an  amphitheatrical  form;  Soroa,  and  p*  ercnelatad 
tower ;  Fontacabia,  and  the  entire  Spanish  coast  At  youiV^^  ''o  ^^ 
waves  breaking  against  the  rocks  and  falling  back  in  cascadevV  "^  beioia 
yoQ  the  mighty  Athotie.    On  the  side  opposite  the  Atalay|^\•s:banlda  a 
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superb  bed  of  sand,  known  as  the  Mill  Coast :  it  is  the  meeting  place  of 
all  the  boldest  swimmers.  Here  dangerous  contests  take  place  at  times 
against  the  nunpaiH  wares ;  but  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  to  en- 
sare  safety,  and  there  are  several  large  basins  here  where  inexperienced 
fna&OB  in  the  art  of  swimming  eaa  take  a  ploBge  withoul  any  risk* 

Ihuring  the  8e»o%  Btamtz  is  of  eowfle  a  oo8au>politan  oongreu  of 
«debrilief  of  eveiy  descvtptieii^  and  the  fusion  of  Fseaeh  and  SpaniA 
Baitoaalttiaff  is  very  pteu&ur.  Without  itntioning  the  mepveiUmtx.  of 
the  a^oiniag  departments^  and  the  Parisians^  who  are  atiU  rather  a  nuei^ 
we  find  here  the  B^raais,  with  his  sharp  and  briUiaat  eye,  his  exprtssive 
and  inteUectual  face ;  the  Basque  of  Quipuiooa^  aetive,  caieleasy  and  tnia 
fcemndaat  of  those  yalianl  Caatabnaas  who  waged  so  long  a  desperato 
wiuiare  against  the  Rofloan  eag^ ;  the  Catalan  and  Nafanrese  womeoi 
whom  we  will  not  attempt  to  deseribe,  but  refer  oar  readers  to  ^  L'Aik» 
dabose^  of  M«  de  Museet  \  and  finally,  among^  this  swarm  of  blonde  and 
knmette  beauties^  with  blue  or  Uack  eyes,  milk-white  or  bistre  oomBlexiQiii 
%  simple  giiflette^  the  yeang  gjrl  of  fiayoaae,  hoUs  her  gvound  honoiu&« 
ably^  aad  justifies  the  renewn  of  her  raee^  ajBong  whom  an  agly  womaa 
is  a  pheoomeaooy  in  a  country  where  grace  and  natural  elega&ce  are  the 
eommon  ^pe.  The  public  rooms  occupy  the  first  floor  of  an  hotel  ie» 
eefttly  buik  en  the  principal  square.  NewspaipesS)  pamphlets^  puUicatioiis 
of  aU  sorts^  maeie  and  mstruments,  aie  always  to  be  Sound  there.  AL* 
though  the  ceast  of  BiarritE  is  so  and^-Hi  iaot  esaily  esplained  by  iti 
gj&sAofpotk  eompositio& — it  does  not  appear  tikat  the  parohang  west  wind 
lean  insurmountable  obstacle  to  cultiyatuMi,  as  has  geaerally  been  assumed* 
A»  artist^  a  pupil  of  Girodet's,  M.  Feillet>  who  has  settled  at  Bi^onne,  hae 
kit  upon  the  fortunate  idea  of  eombatiag  and  conquering  prejudice  oi 
aature.  He  has  bmlt  on  the  summit  of  the  C6te  du  Moulin  a  hemitage 
whidi,  owing  to  his  attention,  is  already  surrounded  by  brilliant  vegeta- 
tion, and  will  ereBtually  bee(»ne  a  great  attraction  to  the  viutocs  at 
Karrita. 

All  along  tfiis  coast  legends  swarm,  and  our  readers  will  probably  be 
ihankfiil  to  us  for  omitting  them  here.  A  stock  of  legends  is  kept  here 
to  satisfy  thepopidar  demaad,  like  relies  of  the  '*  Grande  Arm^e^  at 
WaterloOi.  Tasy  are  particularly  carefiil  to  tell  you  the  most  appalling 
tales  whea  the  sea  is  begiamng  to  swell  aad  tbe  storm  broods  over  the 
coast :  the  mbt  em  $ehm  is  then  complete.  So,  whenever  you  visit  the 
Atalaya,  be  cautious  about  ettteting  into  c(Hiversatioa  with  any  old  aailoc 
There  is  a  cross  on  that  terrible  precipiee  we  fancy  planted  diere  at  the 
manelactare  of  the  tenth  legend  relating  to  the  spot.  If  you  go  to 
Karritz,  tiieoy  be  on  your  guard  against  Miilors  and  ezosaes;  this  is  tba 
advice  given  you  by  a  veteran  bawer,  who  has  already  undergone  any 

Stntity  of  l^;ends  while  trying  the  relative  merits  of  the  Mediterraneaxi» 
German  Ocean,  the  Channel,  aad  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  eoadusion,  we  aaay  add  that  M.  Momand's  amusing  book  ii  not 
oesifiBed  ezdasively  to  sea-bathi^»  A  second  portion,  to  which  we  mar 
poesihly  letnra,  gives  an  aeeount  of  some  mineral  waters  in  France  and 
the  adjoiniBg  countries,  but  the  list  is  rather  defective.  We  are  bound 
te  oomphiik  of  tfie  scanty  spaee  he  hae  allotted  to  Baden-Baden  :  but 
moL  pages  he  eeaeiders  saftoeat  to  describe  that  charmed  spot,  about 
wkiek  mm  entertuaing  volume  could  be  wzttten  annually  without  any  fear 
of  exhausting  the  subject* 
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Amongst  the  latest  sueeei  de  tki&irej  in  Paris,  that  which  ooetnptes 
die  first  place  is  the  drama  called  <<  Les  Chevaliers  da  BrouiUard"  ('« The 
Knights  of  die  Fog"),  which  was  produced  at  the  Porte  Sabt-Martin  oa 
the  10th  of  ihe  present  month.  It  is  a  French  version  of  ^*  Jack  Shep* 
pard,**  and  is  founded  on  Mr.  Ainsworth's  popular  novel,  which  M.  de 
Gov  has  very  well  translated.  It  has  been  dramatised  bj  MM.  Dumery 
and  Bourges,  in  five  acts  and  five  tableaux,  and  is  preceded  by  a  prologue 
in  action,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  hero  and  his  friend  Tcumise  Dairell 
during  the  period  of  their  childhood.  The  piece  abounds  in  emphastf 
and  delirium,  with  a  twinkling  of  slang  and  plenty  of  pistol-shots. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Prologue  we  are  introduced  to  '*  Mistress"  Shep> 
pard— a  tfeuve  SplorSe^  whose  misery  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  \um 
oeen  hung,  touches  the  Knights  of  the  Fog,  at  the  head  of  whom  are 
Jonathan  Wild  and  <<  Bluskine.**  These  worthies  undertake  to  brings 
up  '*The  Son  of  the  Fog,"  little  Jeck— as  Paul  Bedford  used  fondly  to 
call  \Am — and,  like  the  fairies,  they  propose  to  endow  him  with  a  gift,  in 
shape  of  a  whistle^  which  he  has  only  to  sound  to  bring  them  at  anjr 
moment  to  his  side.  Mistress  Sheppard,  having  her  husband's  fate  be- 
fore her  eyes,  fears  the  Danaides  and  their  fatal  gifts,  and  would  rather 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Wild,  Bluskine,  Quatre  JambeSf  Quaire  Maimg, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  ubiquitous  crew;  but  fate  is  stronger  than  free 
will,  and  she,  perforce,  submits  to  their  friendly  decree*  But  this  is  not 
ihe  whole  of  the  Ptolc^e.  It  also  presents  the  picture  of  a  man  rushing 
into  Mistress  Shepparas  room  with  a  child  in  hu  arms,  which  he  desiret 
to  save.  The  man  is  Darrell,  who  has  secretlv  married  the  sister  of  Lonl 
Rowland  Montaigu ;  he  has  been  betrayed  by  Jonathan  Wild  to  Lord 
Rowland,  who  has  run  him  through  the  body.  This,  with  the  name  of 
his  son,  *<  Tamise,"  is  all  the  elder  Darrell  has  breath  to  utter,  and  thea 
he  dies. 

The  first  act  introduces  Jack  and  Tamise  in  Mr.  Wood  the  carpenter'g 
shop,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  in  developing  their  respective  cha- 
racters the  novel  has  been  followed  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  the  antithesis :  Tamise  is  represented  as  a  skilful  workman  delight- 
ing in  his  profession,  Jack  as  an  idle  vagabond  under  the  demoralising 
influence  of  Bluskine.  A  mission  to  the  hotel  of  Lord  Rowland,  to  make 
some  repairs,  gives  rise  to  Jack's  first  exploit.  He  sees  there  a  miniature^ 
surrounded  by  brilliants,  representing  Darrell,  the  father  of  Tamise.  Strudc 
by  the  resemblance  to  his  comrade,  and  attracted  no  less  towards  the  dia- 
monds. Jack  puts  the  miniature  in  his  pocket.  The  theft  is  disooverecL 
and  Jack,  who  has  accidentally  overheard  a  conversation  between  Lord 
Rowland  and  Jonathan  Wild,  m  which  they  propose  to  make  away  with 
Tamise,  on  account  of  the  enormous  fortune  to  which  he  will  succeed 
if  he  one  day  discovers  his  origin— conceives  the  idea  of  accusing  his 
friend  of  being  an  accomplice,  in  order  that  the  safety  of  a  prison  may 
secure  him  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  For  his  own  part,  supple 
as  an  eel,  he  escapes  through  the  prison  window,  disguised  as  a  woman^ 
and  hurries  off  to  join  his  friends  the  Knights  dF  the  Fog,  Icmging  td 
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beeome  their  captain.  On  his  way  to  them  he  plays  Jonathan  WiM 
myenl  tiieks,  whom  he  finally  entraps  in  a  cellar  of  the  tavern  called 
Le  Sammm  Gahini. 

Then  comes  the  hnstle  of  the  drama.  Jack  makes  his  debut  before 
Ins  new  companions  hy  killing  an  Irishman  in  a  duel,  possessing  himself 
of  his  property  to  the  extent  of  a  milium^  (!)  and  giving  it  sil  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Fog.  Jonathan  Wild  is  deposed,  and  Jack  is  raised  to 
tiie  pinnacle  of  a  Ihibsman's  greatness  by  being  elected  in  his  place. 
^Le  rhnm,  le  rack,  le  gin"  now  flow  in  torrents,  and,  in  drinking  their 
knming  punch,  Jack's  partisans  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  put  out 
the  flame,  but  swallow  outright  what  Mephistopheles  calls  ^'  the  nisndly 
element,"  while  Jack  is  mounted  on  a  horse  and  paraded  as  their  cap* 
tain  through  the  Old  Mint.  Suddenly  tlie  sound  of  a  drum  is  heard, 
the  sheriff  of  London  enters  with  a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  and  declares 
thai,  by  order  of  the  king,  the  Old  Mini  is  to  be  suppressed,  and  all  the 
houses  in  it  rased  to  the  ground.  A  revolt  ensues ;  the  cut-throats  and 
pickpockets  fight  with  the  troops,  houses  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  lurid 
olaie  reveals  the  forms  of  Lord  Rowland  Montugu  and  Jonathan  Wild 
intent  on  capturing  Jack  and  Tamise,  who,  by  the  agency  of  his  friend, 
has  also  escaped  mm  prison.  Again  Jack  saves  the  life  of  Tamise,  but 
draws  on  lumself  a  hot  pursuit :  he  reaches  the  river,  seises  a  boat,  and 
rows  away ;  but  he  is  followed  by  his  pursuers  in  another  boat,  and  is  on 
the  pcMut  of  being  dashed  by  the  current  against  the  piers  of  a  bridge^ 
when  he  blows  his  whistle,  and  Blusldne,  Jack's  guardian  angel  (of 
darkness),  throws  him  a  rope-ladder,  and,  exhibiting  the  dexterity  of 
a  monkey,  he  is  saved.  Lord  Rowland,  who  by  this  time  has  reached 
the  spot,  also  tries  to  ascend,  but  Jack  cuts  the  rope,  and  the  noble  lord 
is  engulphed.  After  this  follow  endless  imprisonments  and  escapes,  in 
which  Jack  and  Bluskine  figure  as  Knight  and  Squire — there  is  a  eaup 
de  piiiolei  at  every  turn — and  finally  Jack  and  Jonathan  meet:  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  thief-taker  is  enfmcSy  and  finds  a  watery  grave,  like 
his  patron.  Lord  Rowland. 

An  episodical  scene,  while  Jack  is  in  prison  and  condemned  to  dis^ 
gives  rise  to  some  admirable  pathetic  acting  between  Madame  Gnyon,  the 
representative  of  Mistress  Sheppard,  and  Madame  Laurent,  who  per- 
jonates  Jack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  fidelity  to  the  original  unsur- 
passed by  Mrs.  Keeley  herself.  I^t  this  be  the  place  also  for  naming  the 
amusing  talent  displayed  by  M.  Boutin,  who  represents  Bluskine.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  this  Parisian  version  of  **  Jack  Sheppard  "  a  general 
idea  of  the  original  story  has  alone  been  carried  out.  The  catastrophe  is 
altogether  different  Instead  of  the  finale  at  Tyburn,  the  hero's  life  is 
savra.  It  is  effected  in  this  wise :  Tamise  Darrell,  who  recovers  his  for* 
tune  and  marries  '*  the  carpenter^s  daughter,  £ur  and  free,"  acquires  a 
high  position  and  great  influence,  by  £e  exercise  of  which  he  obtains 
Jack's  pardon,  and  he  leaves  England,  with  his  mother,  for  India,  to 
become— no  doubt — a  nabob.  The  scene  of  his  departure  for  the  East, 
with  the  bright  sun  dispersing  the  material  fog  of  London — as  the  honesty 
and  good  conduct  of  Tamise  have  risen  above  the  moral  fog  of  Bluskine 
et  Cmnpagnie — is  a  very  fine  one.  The  City,  St  Paul's,  the  river,  its 
fDfest  of  masts  and  donds  of  canvas,  are  bathed  in  golden  light,  and 
the  curtain  falls  on  <^  Les  Chevaliers  du  Brouillard." 
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EBTEOSPECTIVB  EBVIBWALS^ 

rv. — ^Nabctssus  Luttkeix's  Dlajct.* 

[riBST  NOnCB.] 

The  general  practice  is,  with  general  practitioners  in  the  art  of  Diaory'- 
writing— and  their  name  is  Legion— to  be  mainly  concerned  wi^  mat 
proper  selves ;  to  dilate  and  dilate  their  objective  array  of  facts,  with  » 
washy  subjectire  stuff,  a  thin  stew  of  egotism,  insipid  enough  to  odier 
tastes.  They  take  care  that  the  Diary  shall  savour  of  the  individuaKty 
of  the  writer.  They  ever  write  Me  and  Mine  with  a  capital  M,  in  tlie 
spirit  if  not  in  the  letter.  Thtj  embody  themselves  in  their  namcti^ 
identify  themselves  with  their  chronicles,  stamp  their  personaKty  on  Ae 
fvcord.  Sometimes  the  eflfect  on  the  reader  is  simply  disagreeable;  he 
would  escape  this  gratuitous  presence,  and  confine  himself  to  facts,  bat  if 
baffled  by  the  haunting  persistency  of  the  spirits  he  cannot  lay.  Som^ 
fimes  it  is  piquant  and  amusing,  imparts  a  special  attraction  to  wfaait  is 
written,  and  thus  engages  multitudes  of  readers  who  otherwise  wooid  iMi 
think  of  reading.  An  example  of  this,  perhaps,  may  be  named  in  Ae 
person  of  Mr.  Pepys,  whose  Diary  is  so  highly  flavoured  witii  Pepyskn 
personalities.  Contemporary  with  Samuel  Pepys,  Hyed  and  wrote  rfm^ 
rissus  Luttrell,  also  a  Diary-writer,  and  on  a  yet  more  extensive  and  sys- 
tematic scale.  But  the  contrast  is  edifying  between  the  two,  in  the  psN 
tkular  just  noticed.  Narcissus  gives  us  nothing  of  himself;  keeps  him- 
self in  the  background  altogether;  abjures  the  use  of  that  mt<femw-tft- 
parvo  monosyllable,  that  big  little  word,  I ;  and  restricts  himself  to  tlie 
province  of  a  copying  machine,  enterin?  day  by  day  in  his  well-kept 
journal  whatever  authentic  fact  makes  the  news  of  that  day,  withovt 
reference  to  any  impression  it  may  or  may  not  have  made  upon  himself, 
without  conraient,  gloss,  suggestive  speculation,  or  attendant  conjecture. 
His  Diary  was  his  hobby,  and  now,  to  us  who  consult  it,  his  Diary  is 
become  himself.  Though  he  is  not  personally  in  it,  we  know  next  to 
nothing  of  him  out  of  it ;  by  and  in  it  alone  he  survives — ^lives,  moves^ 
and  has  his  being. 

Survives  to  some  purpose  too.  Witness  the  drain  upon  his  resources 
by  our  historians  of  the  period  he  illustrates.     Glance  at  Macaulay^s  feot- 

*  A  Brief  Historical  Belation  of  State  Affkin,  from  September,  1678,  to  Apifl, 
17U.  By  Narciitas  LuttrelL  In  Six  Volumes.  Oxford :  at  the  Univeruty  Pmss. 
1857. 

*'  The  Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell  is  printed  from  a  MS.  in  seventeen  voIam« 
8vo,  preserve!  in  the  Library  of  All  Soul«*  College.  It  was  bequeathed  to  that 
College  at  the  dose  of  the  last  centnrj  by  Luttr^i  Wynne,  D.C.L.,  a  relatioa  ef 
the  "Writer,  and  a  former  Fellow  of  tlie  society.— The  Diary  tenainates  abruptlj. 
and  as  the  writer  of  it  lived  several  years  after  the  last  date  recorded  iu  it»  other  and 
later  volumes  may  have  been  written,  and  be  still  in  existence.  But  in  the  volumes 
now  printed  it  has  reached  a  period  of  our  history  when  the  information  it  con- 
tains abates  in  its  interest,  and  can  more  easily  be  supplied  from  other  souroes.** 

Editor*s  AdverHMementj  p.  3. 
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Dd«rarinife  fait  text,  if  yoa  weald  luMw  ihe  aHMMmi  of  I 

br  which  «■  alUpopukr  SMdom  mty  Ke  to  an  almott  impanoMl 

pBCOM  antiqiie.    And  now  that  six  large  lohimet  of  thb  Diarj 

I  fron  the  Oxford  University  preis,  to  which  an  Advertitement 

jg  prefixed  aelating  to  the  lecye  of  the  woA  and  the  faiitory  df  the  wofk- 

!Br,  from  ( 


,  we  Inrn  of  the  latter,  mm  this  eonroe,  no  more  than  the  Mlowing: 
«faiii  in  lane,  1732,  thoM  died  at  little  ChelMa,  after  a  tedioui  indiipon- 
imOf  NmemoM  Lottrell,  Eeq.,  ''  a  Gentleman  poesesMd  of  a  pleirtifiil 
matmttf  and  deeeended  firom  thie  aneient  ftmily  of  ^e  Luttrelli  of  Dnaatar 
Cbade  in  Someriotohiroi  f  the  said  NareissaB  being,  by  the  testimony  of 
fieane's  MS.  Diary  (in  the  Bodleian)  well  known  for  his  earioos  diary, 
*^  aspecislly  £ot  ike  number  and  scarcity  of  English  history  and  antiqni- 
iHi  which  he  ooUected  in  a  lucky  hour,  at  rery  reasonable  rates.*  The 
aame  authority  indeed  imputes  to  him  an  over  regard  for  reasonable  rates, 
m  JBuseriy  and  churliah  as  well  as  rednse  habit  of  life.  **  Bat  llioagh  he 
wtm  so  oanoos  and  diligent  in  collecting  and  amassing  together,  yet  he 
■ffiwted  to  five  so  private  as  hardly  to  be  known  in  person;  and  yet  fer 
aft  that  he  most  be  attended  to  his  grave  by  judges  and  the  first  of  hii 
aBsCessian  in  the  Law,  to  whom  (such  was  doe  sorcUdness  of  lus  temper) 
iiewould  not  have  given  a  meal's  meat  in  his  life.  As  a  recooraiendatian 
ttiMB  collection  of  books,  we  are  told  it  was  preserved  in  that  place,  where 
Mr.  Lock  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  studied,  whose  principles  it  may  be  he 
imbibed.  No  doubt  but  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  collection.  In  it  are 
many  MSS.,  which,  however,  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  communicate  to  the 
world,  and  'twas  a  mortification  to  him  to  see  the  world  gratified  with 
4hem  without  his  assistance."  Thb  one  firagment  from  Heame's  Diaay, 
atroi^y  tinged  to  all  appearance  with  spleen,  contains  more  materials,  of 
a  positive  kind,  for  estimating  the  temperament  and  character  of  Heame, 
than  do  the  six  thick  octavos  of  LuttrelPs  Diary,  for  an  acquaintance 
^lith  the  man  Narcissus  Luttrell.  As  a  man,  he  is  content  that  posterity 
ahould  give  him  the  go-by.     Which,  accordingly,  posterity  hi^ierto  hn 


in  oar  &«t  notice  of  this  <<  Brief  Historical  Rektion  of  State  Affairs," 
we  shall  select,  in  a  continooos  series,  a  number  of  entries  illustrative 
of  the  decline  and  fall,  faeilis  desoensut^  of  James  IL;  reserving  for 
another  paper  any  examples  of  that  omniumgatherum  fulness,  in  matters 
jniscellaneous,  multifarious,  and  heterogeneous  exceedingly,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  collection  at  large.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  relates 
to  foreign  af&irs ;  but  the  author's  contributions  to  the  home  department 
wili  m^urally  claim  our  preference— his  details  of  English  life  and 
manners  daring  the  reigns  of  Charies  IL  and  his  brother,  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  Queen  Anne.  In  the  extracts  we  now  proceed  to  make,  it 
will  be  more  convenient,  on  the  whole,  not  to  retain  the  old-fashioned 
spellmg,  in  his  use  of  which,  by  the  way,  our  Narcissus  is  apt  to  be 
luegular  enough. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  a  work  of  this  character  the  progressive 
aigns  and  countersigns  of  royal  policy  and  public  feelings — what  in  Lord 
Lndsay's  phrase  may  be  called  progression  by  antagonism — from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  James  II. 's  eventful  reign.  Luttrell  jots  down 
in  the  dnest,  dullest  way, — as  indifferently  as  he  chronicles  a  high-tide 
at  London-bridge  or  the  death  of  a  county  magistrate, — marks  and 
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tokens  of  popalar  i^inion,  hctM  and  events  in  politioal  ]nstory»  whidi  to 
XMj  who,  unlike  him,  know  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  ean  see  tiM 
completed  chain  of  which  he  could  only  observe  the  contribuUMy  linkf| 
are  significant  and  important  in  the  highest  degree.  We  see  the  gim* 
duated  scale  of  the  reaction  in  the  form  of  an  ascending  series.  What 
the  historian  gives  us  as  a  coherent  whole,  we  father  from  the  diarist  in 
scraps  and  strajs,  with  breaks  and  intervals,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little.  "^  The  6th  [February,  1684-5],  being  Friday,  his  majesty  King 
Charles  IL  died  at  Whitehall  about  three-quarters  after  eleven  at  noon  ; 
tile  news  of  which  put  the  town  in  a  great  consternation,  and  the  g^tea 
of  Whitehall  were  shut  up,  and  the  guards  drawn  out :  the  privy  coandl 
met,  where  his  majesty  King  James  IL,  at  his  first  sitting  there,  was 
pleased  to  declare  that  he  would  maintain  the  government  as  establiahed 
hoth  in  church  and  state;  that  he  would  preserve  his  prerogative  and 
tiie  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  would  endeavour  to  £o]low 
his  brother's  example,  especially  in  that  of  his  clemency  and  tender- 
ness." On  the  1 1th  we  come  to  the  following  entry — (the  brief  interval 
containing,  by  the  way,  two  noticeable  intimations :  one,  that  ^'  *tis  sud 
her  majesty  is  with  child :"  the  other,  of  the  same  date,  that  "  his  majes^ 
hath  discharged  Mrs.  Sedley,  to  see  her  no  more,  since  his  coming  to  the 
crown  ;"  whereby  James  involved  himself  in  the  curse  of  a  father  who^ 
as  he  gazed  on  Catherine, 

cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king,— 

a  curse  which,  if  Sir  Charles  is  to  be  credited,  now  begins  to  work  as  a 
let  and  hindrance  in  the  monarch's  path, — now  letteth,  and  will  let,  antil 
he  be  taken  out  of  the  way) :  **  The  same  day  also  Dalby  and  Nicholson, 
Oates'  two  men,  convicted  for  speaking  seditious  and  scandalous  words 
against  his  late  majesty  and  the  present  king,  were  sentenced  each  to 
pay  10/.  fine,  find  sureties  for  life,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  all  the 
remarkable  parts  of  the  town.**  Anon  comes  the  announcement:  <*  On 
Sunday,  the  15th  and  22nd,  his  present  majesty  (as  is  very  confidently 
reported)  was  at  mass  at  Whitehall  or  St  James's."  Followed  imme- 
diately by  this  entry  :  "  There  is  a  discourse  as  if  there  were  some  ooni« 
motion  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and  some  speak  as  if  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
were  amongst  them."  Then :  <*  There  is  a  great  discourse  as  if  thero 
was  a  toleration  to  be,  but  time  must  show."  To  the  contemporary^  time 
roust  show  ;  to  us,  time  has  shown, — this,  and  many  another  then  con- 
tingency, conjectured  or  unconjectured,  likely  and  most  unlikely,  pit>- 
bable  and  seemingly  impossible,  anticipated  by  the  philosophic  or  utterly 
undreamt-of  in  their  philosophy.  Strangely  suggestive  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  thus  to  read  history  backwards  as  it  were,  in  the  de  diein  diem 
notes  of  a  journal  like  this. — Again,  a  para^ph  in  March,  stating  that 
"  Dangerfield,  the  late  evidence  of  the  popish  plot,  is  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Newgate,"  is  speedily  succeeded  by  another  which  reports 
that  *'  there  are  lately  come  over  from  beyond  sea  many  Romish  prMsts, 
and  the  papists  appear  more  boldlv  than  ever."  A  statement  of  the 
royal  coronation  (April)  is  followed  by  the  ominous  memento,  '<  the  day 
of  the  coronation  his  majesty  lost  some  jewels  from  his  crown  and 
sceptre."  Eariy  in  May  we  hear  of  persons  very  busy  in  elections  of 
iLF.t  for  the  new  parliament :  '*  great  tricks  and  practices  used  to  brin^ 
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Sb  mla  wen  afiacted  to  the  king,  and  to  keep  out  all  those  they  caU 
whigs  or  trimmen" — *<kwg  commanding  some  to  stand,  and  forbidding 
oihm,**  kc  Soon  we  meet  with  *<  a  very  hot  report  that  the  lord  keeper 
North  wiU  be  tamed  oat,  and  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  the  chief 
justice  Jeffryes."  News  of  the  proeress  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland 
keeps  Lnttrell  in  material  for  some  tune  to  come.  Then  there  is  the 
I>Qke  of  Monmouth's  affair  in  the  west  Moreorer,  *'  there  has  been 
papBTS  thrown  up  and  down,  and  private  whispers  that  there  was  to  be  a 
risiog  in  London,  to  frighten  people,  and  put  fears  and  jealousies  in 
them."  Luttrell  is  careful  at  this  crisis  to  note  down  the  fact,  that  ^*  the 
late  inscription  on  the  Monument  for  the  fire,  set  up  by  Sir  Patience 
Ward  [sometime  lord  mayor],  relating  to  the  papists  burning  the  cityi 
is  defaced  by  order  of  the  [present]  lord  mayor.**  The  arrests  of  ius^ 
pected  and  obnoxious  persons  day  by  day  multiply  exceedingly.  We  see 
Dangerfield  pilloried  and  whipped  for  a  *<  scandalous  libel.*'  We  hear 
sentence  passed  on  Richard  Baxter  for  **  scandalous  annotations  on  the 
New  Testament.**  Our  chronicler  faithfully  reports  progress  of  Colondl 
Kirk  and  Judge  Jeffreys  in  the  west  of  England;  and  before  the  autumn 
is  oat  his  majesty  graciously  commits  *^  to  George  lord  Jeffryes,  baron  of 
Wem,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to 
the  crown,  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  the  title  of  lord  chanceUor,** 
— a  handsome  retaining  fee  for  future  serrices  from  one  who  had  shown 
himself  too  literally,  the  court's  very  ^levoted  and  most  obedient  servant 
to  command,  peerless  indeed,  as  such,  among  even  those 

Judges,  in  very  formidable  ermine, 

as  Byron  somewhere  has  it,  who  are  distinguished  by 

^brows  that  do  not  much  invite 

The  accused  to  tliink  their  lordships  will  determine 
His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right ; 

bnt  in  whose  scheme  of  jurisprudence,  on  the  contrary,  might  makes 
right,  and  le  Bey  le  veui  is  a  royal  road  to  the  knowled^  of  law  in  all 
its  branches,  a  guide  to  the  practice  of  equity  in  all  its  details. — In 
October  we  read :  "  The  1 1th,  being  Sunday,  were  was  (as  is  reported), 
a  sermon  preached  in  English  in  the  king*s  chapel  at  St  James  s,  by  a 
cleigyman  of  the  church  of  Rome.**  Not  without  its  relative  and  in- 
ternational import  is  the  entr^  a  few  days  later :  *^  Letters  out  of  France 
raeak  of  the  violent  persecutions  of  the  poor  protestants  in  that  king- 
£>m,  and  that  it  is  more  severe  than  any  against  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians under  the  Roman  emperors ;  that  the  French  king  hath  revoked 
an  the  edicts  made  in  favour  of  the  protestants ;  that  he  forces  them  to 
abjure  their  religion,  or  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  so  many  days.**  Next 
we  learn  that  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  is  removed  from  his  place  of  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  ''  and  out  of  the  same ;  some  others  are  also  talked 
oC  bnt  without  any  certainty ;  the  occasion  Tas  is  reported)  was  his  op- 
posing some  matters  proposed  in  council  to  be  offered  the  next  meeting 
of  the  parliament.*'  Our  Narcissus  is  characteristically  cautious  with 
bis  parentheses  of  ''  as  is  reported,"  and  makes  no  comment  as  he 
repeats  die  report  or  echoes  the  rumour;  but  no  doubt  he  had  his 
tnoi^ts  and  his  forebodmgs  at  this  split  in  the  council,  nor  could  hear 
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vithoot  anxiety  as  io  what  miglit  cooie  of  it,  of  the  dbgeaoe  M 
powerf ol  statesman,  the  Jotham*  of  DryJen's  jatire. 

The  5th  of  November  is  at  haad,  and  the  day  befoie  aotioe  is  <*  gi 
Inr  the  beadles  and  offioers  in  each  paiish  thsoaghont  this  city,  tfaaifc 
tnej  should  make  bo  bonfipes  nor  throw  an j  squihs  the  next  d^,  '^fl**? 
the  5th  of  November^  in  oommemoratbn  of  the  gunpowder  tneasea? 
James  hardlj  £c»esees  how  peculiarly  that  annieTersary  is  to  be  coniieoted 
with  himself  that  day  throe  years. — In  Deoembor  we  oome  io  ikmt 
among  other  sundries :  ''  There  has  been  for  some  days  past  a  very  h&k 
npert  of  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  oonscieDee,  or  a  tolerstioD,  < 
outy  but  at  present  ('tis  said)  a  stop  is  put  to  it''  *<  His  majee 
dismissed  the  bishop  of  London  from  the  privy  council,  as  also  Ins  | 
of  dean  of  the  chapel  royal"  January,  1685-6,  opens  at  once  mii 
ports  of  a  '*  yery  hot  disoourse  of  bringing  quo  warranto's  against  the 
bishopricks,  deans  and  chapters,  and  the  universities ;  the  tniUi  whenoC 
time  must  show" — the  &vourite  and  safe  conelusion  of  ee  ben  Naraasns. 
There  was  meaning  and  mischief  he  thought,  probably,  and  the  world 
thought,  in  the  circumstance  that  ^*  the  man  that  has  for  several  jrrwm 
showed  the  tombs  at  Westmin^^r  b  turned  out,  and  another  put  in  : 
there  is  great  resort  te  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  tiie  Con&saor.*' 
Another  item  of  the  same  month  records  that  ^'  there  has  been  a  die-^ 
course  some  time  past  of  a  considerable  body  of  men  to  be  qoartesed  in 
London ;  time  must  show/'  In  the  same  page :  '<  Several  persons  haps 
appeared  publicly  to  be  papists,  which  have  been  only  suspected  belm." 
'*  There  have  been  a  great  many  Irishmen  lately  come  from  Ireland." 
What  for  ?  was  doubtless  in  Mr.  Luttrell's  mind,  but  he  would  not  com- 
mit the  query  to  paper  ;  or  if  he  had,  would  have  tacked  to  it  that  ees^ 
yiceable  adjunct,  Time  must  show.  Again  :  "  There  are  foot  soldiers 
quartered  on  the  taverns  and  alehouses  in  Fleet-street  and  Salisbury- 
court  ;  and  some  houses  have  refiised  at  first  to  quarter  them,  but  to 
little  purpose."  Here  too  is  an  intimation  that  looks  ugly  :  *^  There  has 
been  some  inquiry  made  about  what  lands  belonged  anciencdy  to  the 
ohurch."  Tendimus  in  LaHum  was  fEUst  becoming  the  Protestant  ap- 
prehennon ;  /egtma  lente  was  already  the  Popish  motto.  Or  indeed  the 
feaiina  without  the  Unie^  heedless  of  an  adage  which  says,  The  more 
haste  the  less  speed.  ^'  At  the  queen's  chapel  at  St.  James's  are  papea 
stndc  up  against  the  wall  by  the  door,  for  the  praying  of  persons  out  of 
purgatory."  What  next,  and  next  ?  '^  Letters  out  of  Scotland  speak 
of  some  tumult  or  stir  had  been  there  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  ooim* 
noned,  it  is  said,  by  the  chancellor's  going  or  endeavouring  to  set  «^ 
mass,  which  put  the  common  people  into  a  tumuh."    Jenny  Geddes  ho* 

•  Jotham,  of  piercing  wit,  and  pregnant  thought ; 
Endaed  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught 
To  move  asiecnblies,  but  who  only  tried 
The  worse  awhile,  then  chose  the  better  side : 
Nor  chose  alooe,  but  turned  the  balance  too ; 
So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  do. 

AhuUcm  and  Aekitopktt 

These  lines  are  in  the  first  part  of  the  Satire,  published  four  years  before  the 
period  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the  text.    The  satirist,  like  the  statesman, 
'^    I  found  oocaiion  (or  made  it)  to  change  his  mhid. 
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mm  id*  BMgiit  be  Ami  mad  hiuwi,  Imi  bear  ipirit  siu'woJ  in  anU  ^ 
a  AaU  Beekie  hy  tb«  tbonwrnd,  aad  thare  wtn  MA  cnM  as  siBefwr  ai 
bats  to  fling  a  alool  ai  a  bishop's  bead,  aad  yoioea  m  abrill  aa  ham 
U,  hail  bim  aa  "^  Imba  tbiaf,"  and  anaimM  broad  Seotlaad  ^  Urn 
Maaok.  Byiba  aidfllfeaf  MarahM  anin&rmedaf  a  dia^ 
been  fitted  op  in  Lime-street,  *^  for  the  service  of  tbe  Romish  ehaaol^ 
which  tbe  lend  mayor  and  ooiixt  of  aldermen  pn4  a  atop  to ;  but  they 
-were  sent  for  by  the  kkig  and  veeeived  a  dieok,  snice  which  they  go  on 
i^^ain.''  On  iM  18th  of  next  month,  however,  there  is  a  *'  tumult  made 
m  CAieapside,  oecanoned  by  the  meeting  at  the  popish  ebapel  in  Liina» 
8lreet»  aooie  of  the  nd>ble  having  followed  tiie  priests  AifW;  so  that 
Ae  kffd  mayer  and  aldermen  were  there  with  the  trained  bands  te  quel 
the  SMEie:  eeme  of  ^tte  diief  ringleaders  were  taken;  and  his  majestj, 
hairing  had  an  aoeoont  of  it,  eent  for  tbe  lord  mayor,  and  told  fann  to 
iaire  care  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  or  otherwise  he  should  be  forced  fa 
aend  aorae  aanstanee  to  them.**  An  entry  dated  May  15th  runs  thus: 
''One  John  Osyilivant  [O' Sullivan  ?],  an  Irish  priest  of  the  ehurefa  of 
Rome,  beinr  some  time  Btaee  taken  at  Bristol  officiating,  was  this  day 
broagfattom  King's  Bench  court  by  habeas  corpus,  and,  notwithstanding 
Ike  warrant  was  very  full  and  plain,  yet  he  was  admitted  to  bail."  In  the 
aasK  month  oceors  the  notice  of  his  majesty's  having  **  given  liberty  to 
Ihe  qaakoPB  to  meet,  and  taken  off  the  penal  laws  against  them.^*  To 
what  did  this  stroke  of  liberalism  tend  ?  Some  accepted  it  as  liberalism 
fnne  and  simple,  and  aeeordingly  encouraged  similar  reports  to  the  crecBt 
of  the  king's  all-embracing  chanty ;  as  thus :  "  There  is  discourse  as  if 
his  roafesty  were  gmng  to  incorporate  the  French  protestants,  and  that 
they  should  have  a  church''  (June,  1686).  But  if  the  king  makes  a 
show  of  conoesnon,  and  enjoys  the  credit  of  a  conceding  spirit,  is  he  to 
flMet  with  no  acts  of  concession  in  return  ?  See  now  bow  they  treat  him 
in  the  north :  **  The  parliament  in  Scotland  have  got  several  acts  passed 
in  biefaaH  of  themselves,  but  done  nothing  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lios;  which  'tis  said  his  majesty  is  displeased  at,  and  hath  prorogued 
Ihem."  Dissatia&ction  and  discord,  nneanwhile,  are  spreading,  and  in 
critical  quarters.  "  It  is  discoursed  [June,  1686]  as  if  there  had  hap- 
pened some  difference  in  the  army  between  some  protestant  and  some 
of  the  popish  soldiers."  **  Dr.  Sharp,  dean  of  Norwich,  having  given 
§ome  distaste  in  a  sermon  he  preached  against  popery,  orders  (it  is  said) 
were  eent  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  suspend  him,  which  the  bishop 
said  he  eould  not  do  unless  he  were  proceeded  against  legally  for  some 
erime  ;  however,  the  dean  hath  not  since  (though  petitioned)  [been]  re- 
itoved  to  favour,  but  is  gone  down  to  Norwich.  Dr.  Tully  in  Yorkshiie 
lies  under  displeasure,  much  for  the  same  matter ;  'tis  said  he  is  actually 
em^pended."  "  The  19th  a  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  about  thir^ 
cannon,  with  all  amnmnition  and  necessaries  required  in  a  camp,  was 
drawn  through  the  city  from  the  Tower,  so  to  Hounslow."  What  vrith 
dM  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  the  bishops  on  their  bench,  and  the 
prebends  in  their  stalls, — red  coats  here,  and  black  coats  there, — Kinj 
James  has  his  hands  pretty  full  of  business  at  present.  But  he  may  (an( 
will)  go  further  and  fare  worse. 

The  nature  of  men's  apprehensions  at  this  period  is  clearly  intimated 
in  an  entry  dated  2nd  July,  1686:  *<I>r.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  is 
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ktely  dead:  'da  said  he  left  a  considerable  \egnej  to  Christ  Chureli 
College  ten  yean  henoe,  bnt  in  case  popery  shall  he  there  established, 
tiMn  to  other  uses.**  It  must  hare  been  a  heayy  blow  and  great  Aa- 
eonragement  to  true  Ptotestants  to  find  such  a  lora-liedtenant  appointed, 
in  November  following,  as  that  blustering  blasphemer,  Lying  Dick  Tyiw 
eomell, 

A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Juk, 
That  thioKS  wiUi  oaths  to  liEtoe  the  matter  out. 

For,  as  Mr.  Luttreli  reports  the  appointment,  ''  After  all  the  disoourae 
that  hath  been  of  the  lord  Tyrconnell's  being  out  of  favour,  the  coq- 
Irary  now  appears,  and  that  he  is  to  go  deputy  of  Ireland.**  Towards 
the  end  of  December  we  hear  of  a  '*  dispute  between  Dr.  Jane  and  Dr. 
Patrick,  of  the  church  of  England,*'  on  the  one  side,  and  *'  Dr.  Goddea 
and  Mr.  Gifford,  of  the  Romish  church,**  on  the  other;  *^  'tis  said  'twaa 
held  in  his  majesty's  presence,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  earl  of 
Bochester,  who,  'tb  reported,  is  thereby  more  confirmed  a  protestant." 
Such  a  conclusion  on  his  lordship's  part  leaves  us  not  unprepared  for 
Luttrell's  first  entry  in  the  new  year:  *^  His  majesty  hath  thought  fit  to 
remove  the  earl  of  Rochester  from  lord  treasurer  of  England.'*  It  haa 
been  remarked  by  Macaulay,  in  his  usual  trenchant  style  on  such  topics^ 
that  among  the  many  facts  which  prove  that  the  standard  of  honour  and 
virtue  among  the  public  men  of  that  age  was  low,  the  admiration  excited 
by  Rochester's  constancy  to  the  Church  of  England  is,  perhaps,  the  moat 
decisive — the  earl  being,  in  fact,  extolled  by  the  great  body  of  diurchmeii 
as  if  he  had  been  the  bravest  and  purest  of  martyrs — the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  Martyrologies  of  Eusebius  and  of  Fox,  being  ransacked 
to  find  jparallels  for  his  heroic  piety — so  that  he  was  described  as  Daniel 
in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach  in  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in  the  dungeoa 
of  Herod,  Paul  at  the  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the  amphitheatre,  Latimer 
at  the  stake.  The  highest  praise,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Macaulay  will 
aUow  him  to  be  entitled  was  this,  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  exceeding 
wickedness  and  baseness  of  publicly  abjuring,  for  lucre,  the  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  of 
which  he  had  long  made  an  ostentatious  profession. 

With  February  (1686-7)  comes  a  mandamus  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  *'  to  constitute  a  Romish  priest,  of  the  Benedictme  order,  a 
master  of  arts.**  We  soon  hear  that  "  the  vioe-chancellor  and  heads  of 
the  university  have,  'tis  said,  rejected  his  majesty's  mandamus  to  cooati- 
tute  father  Francis  a  master  of  arts.**  In  March  **  a  new  mandamaa 
bath  been  sent  down  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  about  fiather 
Francis ;  upon  which  the  heads  of  the  university  are  coming  up."  So 
much  for  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  Those  of  the  Isis  are  soon  overflowed 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  April  we  read:  **Dr.  Clerk,  master  of  Magw 
dalen  College,  in  Oxford,  is  lately  dead,  and  a  mandate  is  sent  to  ohooee 
one  father  Warner,  a  priest,  in  his  room."  Some  days  later:  "  Mag>- 
dalen  College,  in  Oxford,  have  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  their  master; 
and  they  have  chose  Dr.  Hough,  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
master,  and  not  Mr.  Farmer."  Magdalen — that  college  of  which  old 
Fuller  affirms  that  there  is  scarcely  a  bishopric  in  England  to  which  it 
had  not  afforded  a  prelate — which  had  educated  Wois(By  and  Cardinal 
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Poky  and  boastad  amoii|f  ito  teholars  tbe  uamm  of  Latiiiier  and  Daatt 
Cokt,  lily  the  grammarian,  and  Fox  the  martyrologkt,  Jdin  Hampden 
the  patriot,  and  Dr.  Hammond  the  difine,  Peter  Heylin  the  Chinch* 
historian,  and  George  Wither  the  poet — ^wat  now  pot  on  its  mettle,  and 
had  resolutely  taken  its  side  in  the  fray.  By  June  we  find  <^  Magdalen 
College,  in  Oxford,''  in  collision  with  *<  the  ecclesiastical  commissionecs,'* 
and  giving  in  **an  answer  why  they  had  not  admitted  Mr.  Farmer;  anil 
one  Dr.  Fairfax  was  very  bold  there,  for  which  he  was  severely  repri* 
manded,  and  toldhe  was  fitter  for  a  madhouse."  Within  a  page  again : 
**  The  ecclesiastical  commissioners  having  met,  have  ordered  the  election 
of  Dr.  Hough,  president  of  Magdalen  Collttre,  in  Oxford,  to  be  void,  and 
have  snspeiMed  the  vice-president  and  Dr.  Fairfttx."  Then  oocur  varioot 
delays,  adjournments,  ana  postponements.  In  September,  however,  *'  'tie 
said  that  5  mandamuses  went  to  Oxford,  for  4  to  go  out  doctors  of  divi* 
nity,  and  one  badielor  of  laws,  but  they  were  all  refused."  The  spirit  of 
resistance  was  spreading.  Tbe  circle  made  on  the  waters  by  the  stcSie  of 
offence  cast  in  by  the  king's  own  hand,  was  rapidly  widening,  without 
becoming  weaker  as  it  widened.  At  the  very  same  date  his  majesty 
sends  a  mandamus  to  Cambridge  for  a  Papist  to  be  mayor  there,  but  the 
town  has  proceeded  to  an  election  before  it  comes.  Town  and  gown  are 
o£  one  mind ;  the  colWes  vfill  have  no  Father  Francis,  the  corporation 
vvill  have  no  nominee  of  Rome  for  mayor.  In  October  the  Oxford  com* 
missioners  are  seen  and  heard  again :  they  have  ^*  expelled  Dr.  Hough 
and  Dr.  Fairfax,  of  Magdalen  College,  as  also  the  butler,  for  refusing  to 
rase  their  names  out  of  the  buttery -book,  and  the  porter  of  that  college; 
and  they  have  installed  the  bishop  of  Oxford  president  by  proxy,  and 
have  broke  open  Dr.  Hough's  chambers."  In  November  they  have 
''actually  expelled  about  25  fellows,"  who  are  not  to  be  outdone  in' 
fidelity  by  the  butler  and  porter,  ''  and  ordered  their  names  to  be  struck 
oat  of  their  books ;  and  'tis  said  the  undergraduates  treat  the  president 
and  the  new  mandamus  fellows  with  all  imaginable  scorn."  Meanwhile, 
''  the  Jesuits'  school  at  the  Savoy,  for  teaching  children  gratis,"  has  been 
opened ;  and  **  Inshop  Leyboum  is  going  a  circuit  to  confirm  the  new 
converts  in  the  Rombh  faith ;"  and  Sir  John  Davis,  chief  justice  in 
Ireland,  being  dead,  **  one  Nugent,  a  papist,"  has  succeeded  him  on  the 
bench ;  and  '*  lather  Edward  Petre,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  his  majesty," 
has  been  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy  council ;  and  in  short  the  storm 
is  busily  a-brewing  which  is  soon  to  come  down  *'  with  a  vengeance  "  on 
crowned,  and  coroneted,  and  tonsured  heads  not  a  few.  Not  that  James 
has  parted  vrith  all  hb  popularity  yet.  His  declarations  of  liberty  of 
conscnence  have  elicited  from  all  quarters  acknowledgments  of  grateM 
obligation— from  the  Quakers  in  Ireland  and  the  corporation  of  Bath^ 
from  the  Dissenters  of  Shropshire  and  the  master-builders  in  London^ 
from  Rutlandshire  grand  juries  and  Suffolk  municipalities,  from  Devon* 
shire  burghers  and  Yorkshire  deans  and  chapters,  from  Coventry  traders 
and  Lincoln's  bishop  and  clergy,  from  Kentish  Nonconformists  and  Welsh 
churchmen,  from  the  Presbyterians  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  When  the  king  takes  hb  journey  in  August^ 
and  visits  Bath  and  Gloucester,  Ludlow  and  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  New* 
port,  Lichfield,  Coventry,  Banbury,  Oxford,  anid  other  important  towns^ 
we  are  assured  that  *'  hb  majesty  hath  been  received  at  the  several  phioet 
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m  hk  pfogww  widi  frea*  acelanatioaB  of  joy,  aad  all  doftifiil  reipoctt  d 
8  tinoere  loyaUy ."  Jauus  thanks  God  and  takes  eowagew  He  has  bestt 
tatiikng  his  way ;  he  thinks  it  Ees  dear  before  Um  now»  So  ho  oootmvM 
ik>  ezerobe  his  royal  pleasure  as  seemeth  good*  in  his  own  eyes,  and  hila 
on  new  expedients  for  turning  EngUmd  lonnd  his  fingev.  We  cone  to 
BeoembOT  (1687),  <uid  on  the  2nd  of  that  moBth,  Lntfeidl  telb  us,  ''Us 
majesty  pruned  the  shoriffii  oi  the  several  oonnties,  most  of  wfaioh  tarn 
papists  and  great  fEmatics.**  Then  again :  **  Hab  majesty  hath  ordeieA 
a  review  of  the  lists  of  the  deputy  lieuteaants  and  justices  of  peaoe^  aad 
tfwt  those  who  are  against  taking  away  the  penal  kiws  aad  test  be  fat 
oat."  ^*  CarcBnal  Howard  is  said  to  be  made  brd  almoneiv  in  tile  tooob 
of  liie  bishop  of  Ely,  and  &ther  Pbtre  is  made  snl^dmeneB."  Next 
month,  *^  Father  Corker,  a  Benedictine,  and  resident  horn  the  decfcov  off 
Cologne,**  has  *^  aodience  of  his  nunesty  in  his  habit ;"  and  the  Domini* 
oans  open  dieir  diapd  in  €rreat  Lincc^'s  Inn-firids;  and  '^it  is  eail 
d&ere  are  52  quo  warranto's  gone  out  against  several  oospoiatioiis:"  things 
flilogether  look  bad  at  the  best,  and  as  tiiough  they  must  become  worse 
before  they  can  be  better.  In  April  (1688)  it  is  dul)r  notified  that  *^dw 
kine  is  taking  all  the  care  imaginable  to  provide  stores,  ammunition,  dbesp, 
for  his  navy  and  army."  In  2£y,  ^  several  justices  of  peace  in  Middlesex 
fasve  been  lately  turned  out;"  *'  Father  Elhs  has  been  oonsecrsted  at  the 
chapel  at  St  James  a  bishop,**  and  ^  Father  Smith,  a  Roman  piest,"  bss 
been  ^^consecrated  a  bishop  at  queen  dowager's  chapd.*'  LsttielFs 
account  of  the  birtii  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  net  be  passed  over. 
**  The  10th  [June],  being  Trinity  Sunda;|r,  between  9  aad  lO  m  lim 
morning,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  prince  at  St.  James,  by  Mil. 
Wilkins,  the  midwife,  to  whom  ^e  king  gave  600  guineas  for  her  pains: 
'tis  said  the  queen  was  very  quick,  so  that  few  persons  were  by.  As  soeo 
as  known,  the  cannon  at  the  Tower  were  discharged,  and  at  night  bon^ 
fires  and  ringing  of  the  bells  were  in  several  places."  The  fact  o£  ikm 
queen's  being  ^'  very  quick,"  and  ^*  few  persons "  bdng  by,  was  a  greek 
net  for  the  &ctious,  and  made  the  most  of  by  the  concoetors  of  warmsng^ 
pan  stories  and  other  piiees  tPoeeasion,  Perhaps  our  Narcittus  himael^ 
when  he  thus  worded  the  fiibet,  believed,  or  was  wilfing  to  be  thought  to 
believe,  that  thereby  hung  a  tele.  However,  he  is  becomingly  intereoted 
in  the  welfistre  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  tells  us  how  Aat  '*  die  yomog 
prince  hath  been  troubled  with  the  gripes,  and  had  sosie  fits,  bst 
If  pretty  well  again :  he  was  admitted  into  the  drarch  by  Bishop  La^ 
bourn,  a  popish  bishop ;"  and  how  that  *'  Mrs.  Dehbody  is  siado  drj 
nurse  to  the  prince,  bemg  he  is  to  be  brought  up  by  hand ;"  and  ho^ 
that  ^  the  young  prince  hath  an  issue  made  in  his  arm*"  Before  Ui 
soyal  highness  is  a  month  old,  however,  we  find  ibat  <^  people  give  ^ens^ 
selves  a  great  liberty  in  discoursing  about  the  young  prince,  with  strange 
reflections  on  him,  not  fit  to  insert  here." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  palace  is  exulting  at  the  birth  of  a  prince^ 
tlie  commotion  about  the  Seven  Bishops  in  the  Tower  is  at  its  height* 
The  king  is  sending  expresses  abroad  with  the  joyful  news,  but  fail 
lieges  are  hurrying  to  the  Tower  to  catch  a  glimpse  ci  the  pr^atea^ 
and  beg  their  blessmg.  The  29th  is  the  di^  of  trial  It  lasts  till  six  ia 
the  evening.  **  And  the  jury  went  away,  and  lay  together  till  6  the  next 
iwming,  when  they  agreed ;  (one  Arnold  stood  out  till  tiien,  the  reit 
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mgnoi  efwer  nqjlifc:)  ilwy  wodM  gm  m  priTj  veifie^  but  canie  into 
ooart,  and  bemg  cslfe4  tkey  found  all  the  defendants  Not  Guilty;  at 
wUeh  diere  was  a  moal  mighty  hinsah  and  luting  m  Ae  haM,  wfaidft 
was  very  full  of  people  ;  and  all  the  way  they  came  down  peopfo  asked 
A^  bUsfiiBg  oa  thnr  lawet ;  thera  was  eontimied  shoutmn  fer  ^  an 
ham,  80  that  no  business  eould  be  done;  and  ther  hissed  the  solieitor. 
And  at  n%ht  was  m^tj  xejoiong,  is  ringing  of  Mh,  fiseharginf  of 
gttos,  %h^iig  of  CMMle%  and  bonfires  in  several  plaees>  though  fbmd» 
and  watehmen  went  about  to  take  aa  account  of  such  as  made  diem :  ar 
joyful  d^voante  to  the  ehmvh  of  England."  A  much  mwe  joyfid 
deliyennoa  than  that  fior  whidi  poor  Mary  of  Modena  had  just  returned 


A  paange  dated  20th  October  goes  fiur  to  illustrate  this?  **  An  extra- 
oidinary  eocncil  was  Iwkl  at  Whitehall ;  where  were  also  present  queen 
dowager,  archbishon  of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops  lord  Halifax, 
Nottingham,  and  other  lords^  togetkrwith  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  the  judges,  &c* ;  where  the  king  acquainted  them  of  baring 
advice  of  die  intended  landing  of  the  Dutch,  against  whom  he  was  re- 
solred  to  go  in  person ;  and  since  he  was  but  a  man,  and  did  not  know 
what  might  be  the  event  thereof  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  kingdom  out 
q£  dispute  about  the  succession ;  and  though  some  ill  persons  had  8Uff<- 
gested  tkttb  the  prinee  of  Wales  was  not  his  own  son,  he  would  & 
monstraUy  dear  it,  and  was  sorry  to  find  any  of  his  subjects  should  have 
ao  ill  an  opinion  of  him,  to  think  he  would  deprive  two  of  his  own 
^^Mm*  to  set  np  another's*  Then  the  several  witnesses  who  were 
present  at  the  queen's  d^veiy,  or  knew  anything  of  it,  were  examine^ 
about  20,  who  were  all  examined  upon  oaths  ^rcept  aueen  dowager :  die 
king  also  dedared  his  knowledge,  and  ofiered  to  send  for  the  queen  her*' 
self,  but  'twas  declined."  Posterity,  as  Maoaulay  testifies,  has  fully  ao- 
qaitted  die  king  of  the  £raud  which  Ills  people  imputed  to  lum.  But  at . 
we  dme,  the  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  that  an  imposture  had  been 
pracdsed.  And  James  by  no  means  appears  to  have  adopted  die  likeliest 
■leans  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  the  current  disbelief. 

£re  long  there  is  more  frequent  mention  of  disturbances  connected  witb 
die  great  *'  pAp>l  aggression  "  question.  **  On  8unday  last  [October} 
there  was  a  great  disturbance  in  Lime-street,  at  the  Romish  chapel  there, 
^oeaaonad  by  the  priests  scunilously  reflecting  on  die  transhtion  of  our 
Bible."  **  C5n  Sunday  the  7th,"  affain,  <<  a  disturbance  hi^pened  at  the 
popish  claa;pel  in  Lkne-street ;  swords  were  drawn,  and  the  rabble  got  [in], 
80  that  die  lord  mayor  came  with  the  constables,  and  was  rorced  to 
disperse  diem :  the  like  happened  at  the  chapel  in  Bucklersbury ."  ^  The 
29di,  die  molnle  were  got  up,  and  proceeded  to  polling  down  the  mass 
boose  in  Buddersbury,  and  seised  several  things  therein,  andl»umt  them.'" 
^  The  lord  mayor  and  sberiffii  were  sent  for  to  YFhitehall,  to  give  an  a^ 
coont  of  that  outrage  committed  at  Bucklersbury  by  the  rabble,  and  cob- 
manded  to  prevent  the  like  again."  <<  The  1 1th  ^November]  the  rabble 
assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  St.  Jean's,  ClerkenweU,  the  popish 
ttonastery  there,  on  a  report  of  gridirons,  spits,  great  cauldrons,  &c.,  to 
destroy  protestants :  they  began  some  outrageous  aets,  till  die  horse  and 
foot  guards  were  sent  to  si^rcss  them ;  'tis  said  they  killed  some  first** 
Four  days  later  occurs  the  significant  entry:  «  All  die  Romish  chapeb  in 
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ihia  town  are  shot  up  except  thmr  majestief,  qaeen  dowager*!,  and  thoae 
of.  foreign  ambassadors.^  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  Men  on  English 
ground  now  for  a  week  and  more>  and  was  strndily  advancing  tomrda 
the  capital. 

For  in  vain  *'  his  majesty  hath  put  ont  a  prodamationy  forbidding  and 
admonishing  all  persons  not  to  publish,  disperse,  or  repeat  any  of  the 
papers  or  declarations  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  nor  to  read,  receive,  con- 
ceal, or  keep  the  same.^  Seceders  from  Stuart  are  pouring  in  to  Orange. . 
James  is  bewildered,  distressed,  perplexed  in  the  extreme.  Without  are 
fightings,  within  are  fears.  Mind  and  body  both  are  ill  at  ease.  He 
goes  to  Salisbury,  and  soon  after  hb  arrival  is  **  taken  with  a  sudden  and 
violent  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which,"  says  Luttrell,  "  much  disordered 
him,  but  having  been  since  let  blood,  he  was  much  better."  We  hear  of 
this  bleeding  at  the  nose  on  many  an  after  occasion.  Meantime  all  is  in 
confusion.  The  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  Queen  Mary's  eflSgies,  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  suddenly  falls  out  of  the  same,  and  reminds  the  super- 
stitious of  the  jewels  that  fell  from  her  husband's  crown  at  the  corona- 
tion— twin  omens  to  begin  and  end  a  reign.  The  Lord  Chanodlor 
Jeffreys  '*  is  privately  packing  up  his  things,  and  removing  some  of  them.'* 
^*  Father  Fetres  hath  packed  up  several  great  chests  from  V^itehall,  and 
sent  them  away."  And  the  announcement  that  ^  the  prince  of  Onngie 
advances  towards  London  by  very  slow  marches,  lying  at  gentlemen's 
houses  by  the  way,"  is  immediately  followed  by  the  intelligence  that 
**  Father  Fetres  is  now  quite  gone,  and  retired  beyond  sea."  The  wiser 
man  he.  Happier  herein  than  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been  packing 
up  to  less  purpose.  December  opens  with  the  news  that  *<tiie  loid 
chancellor  Jeffreys  hath  given  over  housekeeping  at  his  house,  and  hath 
fiftther  Fetres'  lodgings  at  Whitehall."  A  bad  neighbourhood,  your  lord- 
ship, and  worse  will  come  of  it. 

December  days  darken  and  draw  in,  and  the  king's  forc^  retreat  before 
his  son-in-law.  The  queen  and  Frince  of  Wales  are  sent  offl  And  at 
last,  '*  things  growing  more  to  a  fervent  [ferment],  and  all  tending  to- 
wards the  prince  [of  Orange],  the  king  went  the  10th  at  night  to 
Somerset  House,  and  stayed  with  queen  dowager  some  time  ;  and  at  2 
in  the  morning,  on  the  11th,  he  took  water  privately,  and  went  down  the 
river,  in  order  to  going  beyond  sea." 

<<  The  12  th,  the  lord  Jefiryes  was  taken  at  Wapping  in  a  seaman's 
habit,  making  his  escape,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  warrant 
horn  the  lords."  .  •  .  '*  His  majesty,  since  his  stay  at  Fevennam,  was 
taken  with  a  sudden  great  fit  of  bleeding  at  the  nose."  Sleejang  (not 
that  he  slept  much)  at  Rochester  on  the  15th,  James  returns  to  London 
next  day  in  his  coach,  attended  by  his  guards.  He  is  vacillating,  irreso- 
lute; wavering  like  the  sea,  that  is  driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed.  LuttreD 
now  gives  "  a  report  that  tfie  king  hath  constituted  the  prince  of  Oranflne 
captain  general  of  all  his  forces  by  sea  and  land."  But  on  the  17th  the 
pnnce  sends  to  advise  his  majesty  to  retire  from  town,  for  fear  of  the  rabble; 
and  James  is  accordingly  off  again  for  Rochester.  On  the  23rd,  ^<  about 
two  in  the  morning,  his  majesty  privately  withdrew  himself  from 
Rochester,  and,  'tis  supposed,  is  gone  for  trance."  Before  the  month 
(wad  with  it  the  year)  closes,  Luttrell  is  able  to  state  that  **  King  James 
is  arrived  safely  in  France,  and  the  French  king  haUi  sent  some  guards  to 
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ooiuhict  him  safely  to  the  queen."  Not  a  reflection  does  Narcissus  drop, 
hot  writes  on,  and  ^  makes  no  sign**  of  emotion  piunfnl  or  the  reverse. 
Just  the  man  to  keep  a  diary,  and  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  cold  aooa- 
racy  of  its  contents. 

"WUUam  beings  <'  his  majesty*'  now,  the  allosions  to  James  become  fitily 
fiew  and  &r  between.  We  are  kept  informed,  howerer,  of  letters  from 
France  which  '*  say  that  the  king  and  queen  are  venr  kindly  received  by 
the  French  king,  and  are  at  thepalace  at  St.  Germam's**  (Jan.,  1688-9). 
**  The  kinr  of  England  [for  William  and  Mary  are  not  yet,  January, 
proclaimed]  continues  at  St.  Germain's,  and  hath  lately  had  a  violent  nt 
of  bleeding  again."  In  March,  too,  "  letters  from  Paris  say  that  the  late 
king  James  [William  and  Mary  are  procUimed  now],  m  his  way  to 
Brest,  was  taken  with  a  paralytic  fit,  and  a  violent  bleeding  for  some  time." 
But  a  few  days  later,  '*  letters  from  Ireland  bring  an  account  that  the 
late  king  James  arrived  the  12th  of  this  month  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland^ 
with  some  French  oflBcers  and  money."  The  allusions  to  his  martial  pro- 
ceedings across  the  Channel  become  of  course  pretty  frequent  and  fulL 
LuttreU  thus  reports  his  behaviour  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne :  *'  Kins^ 
James  did  not  engage  at  all  in  this  action  (as  King  William  did,  who 
was  up  and  down  m  the  hottest  of  the  action,  to  encourage  his  men  and 
urge  tnem  forward  by  his  own  example,  not  to  be  afraid  to  ventture  where 
be  thought  fit  to  expose  himself),  but  was  upon  a  hill  at  some  distance; 
and  when  he  saw  how  it  went,  he  retired  to  Dublin,  and  lay  there  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning  early  left  that  city  and  went  towards  Water- 
ford,  declaring  he  would  never  trust  an  Irish  army  more"  (July,  1690). 
Henceforth  we  now  and  then  hear  of  a  new  declai;ation  from  him,  or  cor- 
respondence with  him,  or  transmission  of  arms  and  money  to  him — but 
that  not  much.  Luttrell's  interest  in  him  flags.  But  there  is  occasion- 
ally some  such  curt  and  significant  entry  as  the  following  (Nov.,  1694) : 
^  The  French  king  hath  retrenched  king  James's  allowance."  In  Januaiy^ 
1694-5,  we  hear  that  *'  king  James  hf^  sent  to  Versailles  by  the  earl  d 
Middleton  to  notify  the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter  the  princess  of 
Orange  [Queen  Mary]."  In  the  beginning  of  1695-6  James  is  reported 
at  Cuais,  preparing  for  a  descent  on  England  ;  and  in  March  '*  foreign 
letters  say  king  James  has  ordered  all  his  officers  and  domestics,  which 
be  left  at  St.  Germain's,  to  attend  him  at  Boulogne,  where  he  will 
reside  all  this  campugn,  to  keep  the  English  in  a  continual  alarm,  and 
break  the  measures  ^  the  confederates  in  Flanders."  But  in  October 
the  story  is  *<  that  the  late  king  James  is  highly  caressed  at  Fontune- 
bleau  by  the  French  court" — another  inefficient  essay  towards  keeping 
the  English  in  continual  alarm.  With  the  new  year  he  publishes  *'  a 
manifesto  to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  intreating  them  to  restore 
him  to  the  possession  of  his  throne" — now  getting  a  rather  hopeless 
business,  and  hardly  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  A  new  century  begins, 
and  the  old  ex-king  is  not  getting  younger  or  stronger.  *<  On  Sun&y," 
we  read  in  the  diary  of  March,  1700-1,  <*came  an  express  from  lord 
Manchester  at  Paris,  advising  that  king  James  was  the  5th  instant  taken 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  dead  for  some  time  [so  our  Narcissus  phrases  it 
whatever  my  Lord  Manchester  may  have  done]  ;  after  which  [t.  &  after 
being  dead  some  time]  was  seized  with  the  dead  palsy  on  one  side,  and 
supj^sed  could  not  live  many  days."    But  on  the  13th,  *<  Paris  letter 
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M^,  Idbg  James  ia  so  wall  reooTered  of  the  apoplexy  and  [tbe  poU 
mortem]  pale^,  tibat  be  is  gone  to  the  waters  of  Bourbon.''  In  Aag^ 
iioweTer,  'betters  yesterday  6rom  lord  Manchester  advise,  ihait  long 
James  was  seized  widi  another  fainting  fit  as  he  was  at  nuuBS,  and  loamM 
ivwsy  speechleas.''  And  in  September,  ^'the  last  letters  fieom  Paris  ed- 
me,  that  the  late  long  James  fey  2  days  in  a  lethargy,  and  diod  cm 
Friday  the  &di  imtanL  Be  ordered  that  a  stone  with  only  tins  inscrip*' 
tion  snould  be  laid  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church  at  St.  Germain's^  Jaeoboi 
BexAngli^e."  That  tomhatone  sealed  up  the  sorrows  of  the  aged  exilo  ■ 
aorrows  whiidi  fretted  lum  sorely  as  he  brooded  over  the  present  and  tbe 
ptft,  and  of  which  he  might  say  to  William  in  the  language  of  Biduaol 
j»  BoUngbroke, 

Ton  may  iny  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefe ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

BoUtuf.  Part  of  your  csna  yocL>give  me  with  your  erown. 

K.  JUch,  Ibar  osres  set  up,  do  not  pluck  my  cares  down. 
My  care  is^loas  of  cane,  by  old  csie  done; 
Tonr  care  is--gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won: 
The  cares  I  give,  1  have,  though  ^ven  away ; 
They  *tend  the  crown,  yet  stilTwith  me  they  stay. 


A  USHEBMABre  TIFEH  LETTEE  TO  HIS  CHT7M  EST 

INDU. 

What  an  intolerable  bore,  jpy  dear  Harry,  is  ihe  packing  up  of  one's 
trapsi,  iods>  tyii\g  materials,  tackle,  &c^  when  returning  from  a  fishing 
trip  at  some  good  river.  How  different  ace  one's  feelings  with  the  poa- 
nect  of  sport  in  perspective*  Then,  you  can't  have  too  many  thingi^ 
tor  your  unaginary  wants  are  innumerable,  and  every thinc^  that  yon  can 
liiiA  of  finds  a  welcome  place  in  your  fishing-box,  the  hatf  of  which,  let 
vou  stay  ever  so  lon^,  you  never  make  use  of;  now,  you  can  aearcdy 
find  room  for  anydung:  this  paper  of  hackles,  that  of  all  Idnda  of 
jGsathers,  &c.  &c.,  cannot  he  worth  keying,  as  we  never  used  them  tha 
whole  time  we  were  here.  These,  and  sundry  other  thines,  became  the 
property  of  Jim,  who,  of  course,  came  to  see  us  off.  He  md  all  he  could 
to  persuade  us  to  stayt  declaring  that  tbe  peel  could  run  over  tha  w^ 
for  the  next  week,  unless  the  river  ran  down  much  quidcer  than  uanaL 
The  lying  rascal  I  there  would  not  be  a  drop  of  water  going  over  As 
dam  tne  evening  we  started;  but,  of  course,  poor  devil,  he  was  most 
■adous  that  we  should  stay^  as  he  did  not  often  get  the  chance  of  more 
tfian  a  day  or  two's  fishing  at  a  time  with  gentlemen ;  the  rest  of  the 
days,  until  he  gets  another  job^  I  fear  are  spent  in  drinking  the  little  he 
may  have  gained  £com  his  previous  employers.  I  scarcely  ever  met  one 
of  ibis  cbss  of  men  who  was  not  a  drunkard.  Their  life,  to  people  bom 
in  their  situation,  is  one  of  intaise  idleness :  an  hour  or  two  in  the  mom* 
ings,  and  ihe  days  when  the  rivers  are  not  m  order  for  fisbiz]\gt  are  spent 
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itk^mg  Sim  Aad  aottkii^  tackle.  These  ibe]r  find  •  ready  sale  for,  as 
Aey  geamnXij  know  the  oolours  and  pattenM  that  suit  the  mers  in  their 
immediate  neishbotirhood ;  and  as  most  of  the  materials  are  given  them^ 
ihey  eiD  afford  to  sell  them  at  half  the  price  that  you  can  huy  them  at  in 
the  shops.  With  all  these  imperfections  in  character,  how  gladly,  how- 
ener,  AdiferaQgw  availi  himself  of  the  services  of  one  of  these  idlers.  Jim 
was  as  good  a  specimen  as  you  geiieBally  meet  with,  aad  is  a  most  civil 
ovatoie.  I  enlisted  him  to  assist  me  in  tying  up  my  rods,  &c.,  and 
waumgedf  with  %  Itttle  tronUe,  to  pack  everything.  We  had  to  make  m 
¥ary«aify  start  ^f  it,  in  oider  to  oatoh  the  train  from  Limeriek  that 
vimld  finable  «s  to  reach  — .  in  time  to  sail  the  same  evemqg.  Ajb 
4  A.1L  we  nit  ourselvee  into  an  inside  car,  and  started  for  th^  railway* 
We  arrived  in  ^ood  tim^  and,  for  a  wondei;  the  traia  was  pretty  puoo* 
inal,  And  all  went  well,  a^  we  had  time  to  make  a  x^omfortaUe  <Unner 
ai  -—  het<ae  going  on  boaid  the  steamer. 

Oar  voyage  homeward  was  not  so  pro^rous  as  our  former  <»ie,  for 
we  fi>and  ourselves  in  a  boat  literally  crammed  with  nea^  eveiy  kind 
of  domestic  animaL  We  had  about  180  head  of  cattle,  a  horse  or  two^ 
aeady  700  dieep^  and  about  200  pigs  on  board.  The  deck  was  so 
eiDwded  with  these  poor  oreetnres  that  they  were  almost  standing  on  one 
aaodier;  tbe  bold  of  the  vessel  was  also  filled  with  them.  This  was  not 
the  entire  cago,  for  there  was  About  fifty  toos,  so  I  was  told,  of  baoon 
and  butter  stofrad  away  somewhere.  JSad  it  not  been  tolerably  cahn 
weather,  we  should  have  stood  a  good  ohanoe  of  going  down  to  Davy'a 
looker.  Ab  it  wafl^  with  a  dead  fair  wind  all  the  way,  we  were  dght 
bans  after  oir  time.  I  iieed  not  add  that  we  had  bee(  mutton,  and 
fok  <m  board  when  we  landed  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  great 
OHMrbaofcs  to  the  Irish  steamers  (except  the  mail  packetsi,  wbich,  I  be* 
fieve,  aore  rosbdcted  within  reason  &r  tiieir  live  cargo)  em  route  to  £ng>- 
land;  the  other  way  they  appear  to  carry  little  or  nothing.  We  had, 
faowevOT,  no  great  cause  fcff  complaint  after  all,  for  both  &e  captain  of 
tbe  vessel  and  the  rulway  people  were  very  civil,  and  forwarded  all  the 
paflflm^grrs  by  special  train,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  destina* 
tioDS  with  as  little  delay  as  possiUe. 

We  arrived  again  at  the  little  inn  at «— —  without  further  adventure, 
and  were  told  no  one  had  been  fishing  there  since  we  left,  except  old 
£L,  and  Negro,  of  eonrse.  G.  vridied  me  to  write  again  fbr  leave  to 
fieh  at  the  mfll  where  I  killed  the  big  trout.  I  told  him  I  thought 
we  had  general  penmssion  granted  us  when  we  last  applied,  but  he 
diflhred  witii  me.  So,  to  avoid  any  unpleasantness,  I  despatched  a  mes^ 
aenger  fbrtiiwith  for  it,  as  G.  proposed  we  diould  try  that  part  of 
the  liver  en  the  following  day.  We  then  sauntered  about  until  dinner 
was  ready.  We  had  scarcely  finished  our  repast  before  the  messenger 
fetnmed,  bringing  a  very  aniall  note,  which  was  not,  as  I  thought,  from 
the  millei^  but  wax  the  daughter  of  the  old  dame  to  whom  the  miU  be- 
koged.  Her  faudrand,  it  apjpeared,  h^A  been  dead  some  time,  leering 
her  ^rm  well  ofi^  with  an  only  dan^ter.  G.  seemed  most  anxious  to 
know  the  eontenAs  of  the  epistle^  wluohjran  tiins: 
f 

^  BoMf  I  fear  my  aioth^  most  have  explained  hersdf  badly  whan 
last  yeo  asked  pernnsaon  to  fish  here..   X  ant  certain  it  was  bar  wish 
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thftfc  you  and  your  friend  should  enjoy  your  sport  whenerer  you  pleased. 
As  she  may  not  be  at  home  until  late,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  answer- 
ine  your  note. 
^^  «LUCT» 

It  was  written  on  very  nice  note-paper,  and  in  a  very  pretty  hand.  G. 
asked  me  to  let  him  see  it,  and  must  have  found  more  to  study  in  it  than 
I  did,  for  he  read  it  over  about  twenty  times,  and  then  put  it  into  Us 
pocket  I  was  rather  curious  to  know  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  thouglit 
probably  the  next  day  might  enlighten  me,  so  I  asked  him  no  questions. 
The  following  morning,  on  going  out,  the  first  person  we  saw  lounging 
against  the  arch  of  the  entrance  to  the  yard  was  Tim,  accompamed  by 
his  whole  pack.  He  expressed  great  delight  at  seeing  us  back  again,  and 
kindly  offered  us  the  enjoyment  of  a  badger  bait,  saying  there  was  one  in 
the  town  that  had  beaten  every  dog  brought  against  him,  but  that  he 
thought  Shakum  would  draw  him,  and  he  had  wagered  a  gallon  of  ale  on 
the  result  of  the  contest.  Not,  however,  having  any  especial  partiality 
for  that  very  gentlemanlike  amusement,  I  declined  the  honour.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  that  G.  might  wish  to  renew  his  friend^s  acquaintance  under  a 
new  diYersion,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  join  Tim's  part^  either,  beine,  he 
said,  much  more  inclined  for  fishing,  as  he  was  certain  we  should  have 
great  sport  at  the  mill.  The  wind,  too,  he  announced,  suited  exactly. 
This  last  remark  was  rather  a  bad  shot,  since  it  happened  that  the  wind 
could  not  have  been  in  a  worse  quarter  for  that  part  of  the  river;  but  it 
was  evidently  G.'s  intention  to  nsh  at  the  mill  and  nowhere  else,  so,  as  I 
was  more  or  less  his  g^est  there,  he  having  ong^ally  got  me  leave  to  fidi 
the  river,  I  of  course  submitted,  and  off  we  started.  We  tried  three  or 
four  fine  streams  on  the  way  down,  and  I  believe,  had  we  remained  there, 
that  we  should  have  had  a  grand  day's  sport ;  the  alder-fly  was  well  on  the 
water,  and  the  trout  were  taking  it  greedily,  and  some  very  fine  fdlows 
there  were  among  them ;  but  G.  hurried  over  his  work,  and  seemed  qiute 
vexed  when  I  detained  him  once  for  about  ten  minutes  to  land  a  fine 
trout  for  me  of  nearly  four  pounds'  weight,  which  I  hooked  in  the  second 
stream,  and  which,  together  with  three  others,  all  above  two  pounds,  I 
extracted  in  less  than  an  hour,  to  say  nothing  of  several  smaller  ones  that 
I  put  in  again. 

At  about  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  foot  bridge  just  below  the 
mill,  and  there  G.  took  up  his  station,  and  commenced  fishing  hota 
it,  over  a  ford  where  carts  were  passing  about  fifty  times  a  day,  and 
certainly  in  a  locality  where  he  could  not  expect  to  catch  anytVung 
mudi  longer  than  his  thumb.  I  tried  the  stream  below  the  mill  with  a 
minnow,  and  killed  three  fine  trout  out  of  it.  J  thought  it  would 
be  but  polite  to  go  into  the  mill  and  thank  the  kind  old  lady  who  had 
been  so  civil  in  giving  us  leave,  and  to  offer  her  a  dish  of  trout.  To  tfab 
G.  most  readily  assented,  and  we  accordingly  knocked  at  the  door. 

As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  the  cause  of  G.'s  wish  to  fish  that  part  of  the 
river  was  explained.  A  finer  creature  than  the  fisdr  maid  of  the  mill  I 
have  seldom  seen.  She  received  us  with  a  smile  and  curtsey  that  some  of 
our  grand  ladies  would  do  well  to  imitate.  She  begged  us  to  walk  in  and 
take  some  refreshment.  Her  mother,  she  said,  was  not  yet  returned  firom 
mme  visit  of  diarity,  bat  she  was  sore  she  would  be  in  shcurtlyi  as  it 
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neur  ih&r  dinner-honr.  Down  we  sat  in  Lucy's  sanctam.  This 
little  room  was  neatness  itself.  A  pretty  book-case  full  of  nice  tinj 
▼idames,  each  looking  as  if  it  was  oonsctous  of  contributiug  its  share  to 
farm  the  mind  of  its  fair  possessor.  I  took  one  out  and  carelessly  opened 
it — ^it  was  Longfellow's  poems — but  soon  found  myself  looking  at  its 
owner  instead  of  the  pages.  **  Do  you  find  anythine  amusing  in  that 
book,  captain?''  said  the  monkey,  with  a  most  wicKed  smile  playing 
about  her  pretty  little  mouth.  I  felt  I  was  fairly  caught,  and  put  down 
the  book.  As  for  poor  G.,  he  seemed  quite  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and 
never  took  his  eyes  off  the  fair  Lucy  for  an  instant ;  and  truly  she  is 
something  indeed  to  look  upon.  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  sensa- 
tion she  would  have  created,  if  suddenly  placed  in  a  London  drawing- 
room,  in  her  beautifully-made  cotton  dress  and  little,  plain,  straw  bonnet, 
with  the  bright  blush  of  health  upon  her  cheek,  looking  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew. 

She  had  been  arranging  the  flowers  in  her  garden,  and  the  exercise 
had  a  little  heightened  her  natural  colour.  She  indeed  looked  lovely. 
Her  character  is  what  you  could  but  expect  from  such  a  countenance — 
noble,  kind,  and  affectionate.  Her  friends  are  among  the  poor,  the 
a£31cted,  and  the  suffering ;  in  fact,  she  is  adored  in  her  little  circle.  She 
seldom  leaves  home,  even  for  a  day.  The  only  house  she  ever  sleeps 
a  mght  in,  is  the  kind  old  rector's.  When  I  mentioned  her  to  him, 
the  Sunday  after  I  had  seen  her,  he  said,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes  at 
the  thou^t,  **  When  she  eoes,  the  poor  lose  their  guardian  angel.** 
He  told  me,  also,  that  he  had  educated  her  entirely  himself,  with  his  own 
daughter,  and  that  her  mind  is  well  stored  and  finely  cultivated — but 
really  I  think  I  had  better  stop  my  pen,  or  you  will  think  that  it  is  my- 
self and  not  G.  that  has  fallen  in  love  with  poor  Lucy.  I  cannot,  however, 
in  conscience  say  that  I  was  in  any  hurry  to  begin  fishing  again,  so 
determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  widow  and  join  them  at  their 
dinner.  It  was  not  long  before  she  came ;  she  was  the  image  of  her 
daughter,  changed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  time  into  a  kind  old  lady,  for 
lady  she  was  in  all  her  ideas  and  expressions,  though  not  bom  in  what  the 
world  would  call  that  position.  Her  welcome  was  courteous,  frank,  and 
polite,  and  she  did  the  honours  of  her  little  repast  with  a  quiet  dignity 
that  made  you  feel  you  were  in  the  presence  of  one  who  possessed  all  the 
highest  qualities  of  our  nature.  I  seldom  passed  a  pleasanter  hour  than 
in  the  quiet  little  sanctum,  for  at  that  time  the  mill  was  not  at  work. 

When  the  good  old  dame  rose  and  said  she  regretted  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  us,  as  she  had  business  that  required  her  immediate  at- 
tendance, we  of  course  rose  also  to  take  our  departurer  Lucy  told  us 
they  always  dined  at  that  hour,  and  she  hopeo,  whenever  we  fished 
that  part  of  the  river,  we  would  come  and  partake  of  their  humble 
fare.  What  a  little  paradise  is  that  wild  spot  You  cannot  picture  to 
yoorself  a  fairer  scene.  The  bright,  shining,  rocky  stream  trickling 
through  a  valley  which  looks  like  some  &iry  gs^en  ;  the  high  rocky  bank 
on  the  one  side,  covered  with  every  wild  shrub  and  flower,  their  varied 
colours  punting  the  landscape  in  nature's  most  beautiful  colours,  and  the 
perfumed  fragrance  of  the  air  from  the  wild  hyacinth  and  the  fair  and 
dnxiping  lily,  almost  overpowers  you  with  its  sweetness.    A  water-mill  is 
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St  all  times  a  most  picturesque  object,  bat  with  Ae  baekgroimd  as  I  hsfv 
just  described  it,  and  die  neat  Ktde  garden  in  the  front,  this  is  as  sweet  a 
spot  as  the  eje  of  man  could  erer  wish  to  rest  upon. 

G.  and  I  sat  for  nearly  an  hour  after  we  left  the  mill,  gaiisg  on  the 
scene,  never  thinking  of  throwing  a  line;  in  ft«t,  it  would  have  beennsv* 
less.  The  wind,  that  G.  had  pronounced  so  good,  would  not,  where  we 
were,  have  stirred  a  gossamer ;  but  had  it  been  the  best  day  for  fishiiip» 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  heavens,  I  don't  think  G.  would  nave  trkni  ii 
just  then.  I  could  have  a  shrewd  guess  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
as  he  was  singing  in  a  low  warble  Moore's  lines : 

You  who  call  it  diBhcmoar 

To  bow  to  this  flame^ 
If  you've  eyes  look  but  on.  her 

And  blush  while  you  blame. 
Hath  the  desr  peaii  less  whiteness 

Because  of  its  birth  ? 
Hath  the  violet  less  brightness 

From  growing  near  earth? 

Alihottgh  perhaps  unkind,  I  thought  it  but  to  disturb  hi&  zeverie^^  ao 
roused  him  by  a&DOUucingmy  intention  of  fishing  homewards,  tmd  ttlUmg 
1dm  that  the  next  time  Sie  wind  was  in  that  quarter  we  had  better  mA 
fish  at  the  milL  On  our  way  homa  I  stopped  on  tiie  bridge.  I  ckanedi 
to  look  up  at  the  null,  and  I  saw  a  smiling  fiiee  noddlne  a  Idnd  adiwK 
Tins,  I  doabt  not,  accounted  £or  the  careftd  manner  in  which  Gw  diougiit 
it  necessary  to  £sh  the  ford  in  die  moining.  Ah,  Haciy,  thia  renniifc 
BMof  ddtimes^ 

When  we  went  a  gipsying— a  long  time  ago  \ 

We  did  but  litUe  execution  with  the  trout  on  eur  way  down,  mitil  I 
irrived  at  tiie  stveam  where  I  killed  the  ftHir-pound  fish  in  tiie  raonsne 
Here  I  soon  got  hold  of  a  very  fine  fish,  but,  unfbrtunately,  in  a  voy  d»» 
fieult  place  to  land  him,  and  after  playing  him  about  five  minmtee^  ha  raa 
down,  entangled  one  oJF  my  drop  files  in  a  bed  of  weeds^  and  wished  nn 
ffood  afternoon,  taking  with  him  my  stretcher  f^,  on  wMcb  he  had  been 
hodnd.  We  broag&  about  a  doien  nice  trout  home  witii  oa;  b«^  in* 
deed,  we  neither  of  ua  stuck  very  closely  to  our  work. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  we  tried  the  stresma.  I  fished  the  fint  dmy  ef 
my  fonner  visits  and  had  some  capital  sport,  chiefiy  with  the  dottr^  fii^v 
as  there  was  a  nice  light  drizding  rain,  but  we  neither  of  us  lolled  a 
Tery  large  fish.  6.  hira  the  best  of  it^  having  two  tiiat  weighed  upwiJs 
ol  tiuree  pounds  aaeh,  while  I  had  no  one  tha*  was  more  than  two  and  a 
quarter. 

^  Aheut  noon,  Roving  Tim  made  hb  appearance,  with  the  entire  pack  aft 
his  heels  as  usoal.  He  was  in  seardi  of  an  otter  that  had  been  sees  in 
that  part  of  the  river  a  day  or  two  before  ;  he  waa  very-  anxious  tiiat  we 
Aoald  accompany  him,  as  he  said  he  was  nearly  cotaiD  we  should  Oai 
the  wanunt  I  waa  more  than  half  incKned  to  continue  fishing,  for  the 
trout  were  rising  welly  but  G.,  who  was  as  restless  aa  a  pig  h^we  •  hae^ 
lieaiie^  said  he  was  anxious  for  another  hunt,  so  we  wo«md  up  ocar  rods 
and  aecoM^anied  our  friend.    We  tried  hotik  sides  of  Aa  riw  fcr  at 
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t  s  mile  and  a  faal(  wilhoot  oommg  on  Ad  soent  of  anjthiiig.  I 
then  raggeflted  that  we  Ind  better  try  some  odter  day,  asitwatfTeryolev^ 
if  tfaki  was  the  umaI  abode  of  the  otter,  that  he  was  gone  oat  riBitiiig. 
On  oar  letara  dowo,  Klly,  the  uofbrtimate  Innite  which  I  had  meotioaed 
to  Toa  ID  my  kwt  had  lost  his  two  toes  in  a  rabbit'trap,  came  on  the 
tnol  of  something.  We  were  at  first  of  eoiune  under  die  imnressioii 
that  it  was  the  otter,  and  were  on  the  qui  vtve  directly,  being  all  excite- 
noBt  in  the  prospect  of  a  chase.  It^  however,  tunned  out  to  be  only 
a  pa^eeat^  adndi  had  probably  come  down  on  a  ratting  expedition.  Billy 
fswe  one  shake  at  him,  and  tough  as  those  little  beuts  axe,  it  was  de«d 
m  an  imftant.  How  strange  it  is  that  men  of  llm*s  class  always 
manage  to  have  the  best  terriers  to  be  found  anywheror  I  soppoae  ckmi* 
alant  pradBoe  and  short  commons  make  ttem  tales  so  raadfly  to  their 
wmky  and  do  it  so  wdl.  Two  water-rats,  kdled  in  eqiMlly  good  sCyto 
with  the  polecat,  eoastkuted  e«r  bag.  When  we  got  down  to  tlia 
strsaaie  ite  was  too  late  to  commence  fishing  again,  and  we  were  both 
ikndf  havnig  had  a  long  walk,  with  some  di^ance  before  at  to  tnidgv 


On  onr  way  we  found  old  H.  at  his  accustomed  post,  but  I  did  not  soe 
him  dcnag^  anything.  He  seemed  to  anticipate  a  row  between  eur 
pMkand  the  Nigger,  00  was  preparing  to  decamp;  but  we  called  the  lot 
fcigUthtr,  and  k^  their  unruly  spirits  in  proper  subjection.  Had  they  at* 
ladLod  the  poor  old  dog  they  wodd  have  killed  him  in  thne  miontes^ 

Oa  Satardiy  it  oeeMMMiallyrained  in  torrents^  with  ffleams  of  saft- 
shine  between  A»  showem  We  nererAdess  took  onr  rods  and  went  ap 
to  tlie  onlL  I  went  ahove  to  the  deep  water,  ^rtiere  I  killed  the  large 
trout  whose  death  I  endearoured  to  describe  to  you  in  a  fcrmw  letter* 
When  I  hsd  been  fishing  tiiere  abovil  ten  nurates,  I  saw  Luc^  in  her 
Hitte  garden.  She  had  run  oat  between  the  shoiv^rs  to  take  a  peq»  at  her 
infouiitea.  She  eame  and  asked  me  to  ge  m ;  bat  I  rather  wished 
to  ^  the  dam,  as  there  was  a  Mttlo  carl  on  it  just  then,  so  I  persuaded 
her  to  remain  a  shoit  ^me  to  see  me  fish.  Sh»  told  me  tiiat  John  (one 
c^  the  men  at  the  mill)  said  there  was  a  very  fine  txout  a  httle  higher 
up  the  rirer,  and  she  thought  she  could  show  me  the  spot  S«  up  we 
toddled. 

I  nevernw  a  nicer  spo«  for  a  big  Mow  than  the  fOaeo  Laey  potatid 
<nit.  I  soon  baited  a  nice  minnow,  and  the  gallant  felk>w  made  a 
^lendid  run  at  it  the  moment  that  I  drew  it  past  his  habitation,  and 
away  with  him  to  the  centre  of  iA»  river,  where  he  threw  a  beautiful 
flomersaah,  maeh  to  Lucy's  de%ht,  who  was  ae  plearad  as  a  child  witfi 
a  new  t^.  He  was  a  fine  sporting  fish,  and  gare  me  ten  minutes'  tobj 
pret^  Aversion,  lei^g  several  times  completely  oat  of  the  wateic 
Tindmg,  tfam^  that  he  was  beat,  I  ashed  Lacy  if  she  tboaght  she  eonld 
land  him  for  me.  She  said  she  had  nerer  e?en  seen  cne  landed,  hurt 
die  would  tiy.  I  brought  him  close  to  the  bank,  intending  to  let  him 
drop  into  the  net,  which  I  had  made  Lucy  place  in  a  very  convenient 
position  ;  but  she  was  too  anxious,  and  instead  of  waiting  patiently,  as 
I  told  her,  she  brought  the  net  up  to  the  fish,  and  before  he  was  far 
enough  in,  raised  the  trout  about  two  feet  out  of  the  water,  when  down 
it  fell  and  broke  my  foot-link,  and  away  it  went  Poor  Luov  was  at  first 
quite  distressed  at  this  disaster,  as  she  was  sure  it  must  have  been  a 
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mat  disappointment  to  me  to  lose  sofine  afish,  and  blamed  her  damnneaa 
K>r  it.  But  a  minute  subsequently  she  said  she  was  very  glad  that  the  poor 
thing  had  got  away,  as  she  would  have  been  quite  unhappy  afiterwaids  if 
she  had  assisted  in  its  death.  I  did  not  tell  ner  that  the  fish  had  taken 
two  triangles  and  a  lip-hook  in  his  mouth,  or  I  don't  think  she  would 
have  slept  for  a  week.  It  was  a  noble  fish,  and  must  have  weighed  close 
upon  seven  pounds. 

But  where  was  G.  all  this  time,  for  he  did  not  come  up  until  sooie 
minutes  after  the  loss  of  the  trout.  I  could  have  guessed,  but  sooa 
knew  for  certain,  for  Lucy,  with  the  same  monkey  look  that  she  gave 
me  when  she  caught  me  peeping  over  the  book  at  her,  asked  him  if  be 
had  had  any  sport  on  the  ford. 

It  now  came  on  to  rain  again,  and  we  had  to  make  a  smart  run  of  it 
to  reach  the  mill  in  time  to  save  a  wet  jacket.  We  went  in  and  spent 
nearly  an  hour  there,  then  started,  fishing  homewards  to  the  inn.  We 
had  but  little  sport  on  the  way  :  the  fish,  by  their  manner  of  rising,  evi- 
dently expected  a  flood ;  those  we  did  take  bled  a  great  deal,  and  felt 
quite  warm  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  which  are  two  invariable  signs 
of  heavy  rain. 

As  I  expected,  the  river  was  bank-high  on  Sunday,  it  having  rained 
in  torrents  all  night ;  but  the  day  was  &e.  Monday  the  water  was  too 
thick  for  the  fly,  so  we  spun  the  minnow  all  day,  and  between  us  bagged 
nineteen  trout,  one  of  five  pounds,  which  G.  caught  when  I  was  not 
near  him.  A  sh^herd*s  boy  landed  it  for  him,  after  having  twice  let  it 
out  of  the  net  by  trying  to  lift  it  instead  of  dragging  the  net  out  of  the 
water,  a  fault  of  which  too  many  who  ought  to  Imow  better,  I  am  soiry 
to  say,  are  guilty. 

Before  leaving  on  Tuesday  morning  we  walked  down  to  the  mill,  to 
wish  Lucy  good-by.  She  looked  quite  sad  when  we  told  her  we  were 
gcung  away  that  afternoon,  for  we  had  not  mentioned  it  to  her  on 
Saturday.  I  went  out  to  the  garden  to  shake  hands  with  the  widow 
and  thank  her  for  her  great  civility.  On  my  return  I  found  the  youngs 
couple  looking  anything  but  happy. 

**  Come,  G.,  we  must  be  off,"  said  I,  and  gave  my  hand  to  the  fSur 
Lucy.  I  was  really  very  sorry  to  think  I  might,  perhaps,  never  see 
that  sweet  face  again.  She  will  long  remember  my  young  friend,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken.  But  '*  the  old  fisherman"  will  remember  her  when  he  ia 
long  foigotten. 

This  is  a  full  and  true  account  of  our  fishing,  Harry,  and  very  good  it 
was,  in  my  opinion,  considering  that  one  of  the  party  at  least  was  de- 
cidedly thinking  of  something,  or  rather  somebody  else,  all  the  time, 
which  did  not  assist  much  to  fill  the  bag,  or  add  greatly  to  the  con- 
viviality of  our  evenings,  as  G.'s  chief  amusement  was  heavmg  sighs  that 
would  nave  started  a  seventy-four  from  her  moorings. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OV  *'THS  BBD-COUBT  FABM.** 


A  GSHIAL  Cbristmas-eTe^  bright  and  hostVi  ^^^  merrily  biased  ihe 
fire  in  a  oomfortable  kitchen  of  one  of  the  best  houaes  in  a  country  village. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  surgeon,  and  he  was  out  on  his  wed^ng  tooTi 
]ia?ing  just  espoused  his  third  wife. 

They  were  expected  home  that  night,  and  preparations  for  the  following 
day's  reast  were  active,  being  presided  over  by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Mu£F,  a  staid,  respectable  personage,  £Eur  above  the  grade  of  a  common 
servant  She  was  very  busy,  standing  at  the  table,  when  the  surgeon's 
tiger  (we  must  still  call  him  so,  though  he  had  recently  assumed  the  garb 
(»  a  footman)  came  into  the  kitchen,  drew  a  chair  right  in  front  of  the 
great  fire,  and  sat  down,  as  if  he  meant  to  roast  himself. 

^  John,**  said  Mrs.  Muff,  |<  I'll  trouble  you  to  move  from  there." 

John  sat  on,  without  stirrinfl". 

<<  Do  yon  hear?''  repeated  we  housekeeper.  "  I  want  to  come  to  the 
fire  every  minute,  and  how  can  I  do  so,  with  you  planted  there  ?" 

^  Wliat  a  shame  it  is !"  grumbled  John,  dnwingliimself  and  his  chmr 
away,  for  he  was  completely  under  the  dominion  of  Mrs.  Muff.  **  Whoever 
heerd  of  cooking  a  dmner  the  night  afore  you  want  to  eat  it  ?— ezoepi 
die  pudding." 

"  I  must  put  things  forward,  and  do  what  can  be  done :  there  will  be 
too  much  left  for  to-morrow,  even  then,  with  all  the  Chavasses  dinine 
here.  For  I  don't  stop  away  from  morning  service  on  Christmas-day.  I 
never  did  yet." 

The  tiger  screwed  up  his  mouth,  as  if  giving  vent  to  a  long  whistle  : 
taldng  care  that  no  sound  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Muff. 

**  You  can  take  the  christmas  and  dress  ^e  rooms.  Saving  enough, 
mind,  for  the  kitchen.  And  then,  John,  you  can  lay  the  doth  in  the 
dining-room,  and  carry  in  the  tea-things." 

*^  There's  lots  of  time  for  that,"  returned  John. 

^  It  has  struck  eight,  and  Mr.  Castonel's  letter  said  nine.  Do  as  I 
bid  yon." 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  young  voices,  rinng  in  longi 
outside. 

**  There's  another  set!"  cried  John,  indignantly.  <*  That  makes  the 
tUxd  lot  we  have  had  here  to-night." 

**  When  they  have  finished,  you  may  look  out  and  bring  me  word  how 
many  there  are^"  said  Mrs.  Muff. 

John  left  the  kitchen,  his  arms  full  of  holly  and  ivy.  Presently  he 
oame  bade. 

**  Tben'B  no  less  than  five  of  them  little  devils." 

Mn.  Muff,  with  a  stem  reprimand,  dived  into  her  pockets,  and  brought 
forth  five  halfpence.     **  Give  them  one  apiece,  John." 

*^  If  it  was  me,  now,  as  was  missis,  instead  of  you,  I  should  fiivour  'em 
with  a  bucket  of  water  from  a  up-sturs  window,"  was  John's  response,  as 
he  ungracioasly  took  the  haUpenoe.     <<  They'll  only  go  and  send  others. 
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Suppose  master  and  missis  and  the  new  carriage  should  just  drive  up,  and 

find  them  rascallions  a  squetking  roimd  die  door  !* 

*<  Christmas  would  not  he  Chnstmas  without  its  carols,**  returned  Mrs. 

If uff.     "  I  remember,  die  first  winter  you  were  down  h^ire,  you  came  on 

the  same  errand  to  old  Mr.  Winninton's,  and  got  a  mince-pie  and  a  penny 

out  of  me." 

**  Ahj**  repKed  John,  ^  but  I  was  a  young  donkey  then." 

It  was  past  ten  when  the  carriage  rolled  up  to  dw  door.    John  fiew- to 

rn  it,  and  Mrs.  Mufl^  in  her  black  silk  gown  an^  white  apron,  stood  in 
hall,  drawing  on  her  leather  mittens.  Frances,  TSib.  Castond,  happjr 
and  blooming,  ^rang  from  the  carriage  and  entend  her  new  home. 
Mra.  Muff  led  die  way  to  the  <finmg<>ioom*  It  looked  br^ht  and  cheeBP- 
ing',  widi  its  large  fire,  its  blazing  lamp,  and  welt-spread  tiMe,  half  map^ 
per,  half  tea.  ^  I  will  go  up-stans  first,**  said  die  yomigbride^ '*  and  talse 
diese  wrape  off.*' 

Mr.  Castonel  came  m,  a  slight  man  of  midtfle  height,  scarksd^  yvt  §▼»> 
and-thirty,  and  dw  tiger  fi>irowed  him.  "  Well,  John,**  ssod  he^  **  haw 
has  Mr.  Bke  got  on  inth  die  patients  ?^ 

**  Pretty  wdl,  sir.  None  ot  *em  be  deaid,  and  some  be  well.  Bit  Aey 
ha?e  been  a  gmmbfing.** 

*<  GrumMing !    What  aboutF** 

^  '^^hier  say  if  a  doetor  eets  married,  he  has  narigfrt  to  go  away  Hke 
odier  folks,  and  diat  this  i»  the  third  time  yon  have  serred  'em  so.  ft 
was  ffouty  old  Flockaway  said  die  most.  He  have  had  anodtar  uttoA, 
and  he  was  so  cranky  Mr.  Rice  wouldn't  go  anigh  him,  aaid  lie  eairt 
abear  Mr.  Tuck.** 

The  surgeon  laughed.     **  Whatf^  comii^  hi  fer  tm^  John  ?* 

'^  Some  nraflfau,  shr.  And  Mrs.  Muff  says  she  knowva^tlKl  will  le 
one  of  the  best  tongues  you  have  cut  into." 

•*  Fetch  in  what  there  is  to  come.     It  is  late.'* 

As  the  tiger  wididrew,  Mrs.  Castonel  entered.  Her  hari>8BJ^  mwm 
w«re  open  to  receive  her.  ^*  Oh,  Oerrase^**  she  ezdanned,  ^  bow  kind 
of  you  to  have  everything  in  such  beautiful  order  for  me!* 

**  Welcome,  a  thousand  times  welcome  to  your  home,  my  Ivrer*  te 
whispered.     ''  May  it  ever  appew  to  you  as  bright  as  it  does  oow!** 

Loving  words ;  loving  manner !  But,  ahs  f  they  had  been  proffered 
before,  with  the  same  apparendy  earnest  sincerity :  once  to  CflRiUae 
BaD,  and  again  to  sweet  Ellen  Leicester. 

*^  If  you  don't  send  in  them  muffins,  ma'am,  without  further  Mmf^ 
master  says  fae*ll  know  the  reasotf  wiry,**  was  the  tiger*s  sakrtntion  to 
Mrs.  Muff. 

She  war  buttering  them,  and  fistenins^  to  HanniA's  auAiiint  of  the 
joumev,  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Castonel.  She  turned  to  give  him  4m 
plate,  but  stopped  and  started,  fer  A«  chnrdi  belle  had  rang  ool  ar  jopos 
peaL 

<<  It  cannot  be  midnight  !**  she  exdahned. 

•*  Mkb^ht!"  saxcastically  echoed  die  ti^.  **  It  wants  a  good  koor 
and  a  half  o'  that     Tfaere^s  the  clock  albre  yon.'* 

"  Then  what  ponessoi  the  beHs?" 

**Wd!,  you  fi«  rightly  named,"  returned  thetiger,  '*for  yon  be  mi 
«out-and«Kmter.    Them  bells  is  for  master  and  nmis^;  notnirCli  * 
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llcaow.    liieriiigentfflhtiBg'iip,  axidheei^iheanii^ntde 
street     Hiu^  how  i^j  are  a  chkpphig  thesteamonl  TbefHHaakin 
g«*  s  doable  CbriBtmae-box  from  maeter.'' 

jBsft  before  Ifr.  Castonel  went  to  his  room  thsl  ni|^t»  the  b^  agsia 
stroek  out  They  were  ringiirg^-in  Christmas.  He  stood  and  listen^  to 
them,  a  peculiar  expresdon  in  his  unlkthomaUe  eyes,  in  his  paasionleai 
fiebee^  whose  emotions  were  so  completely'  under  control.  Was  he  specu- 
lating  npon  what  the  next  year  should  bring  forth,  ere  those  Christmas 
befls  sfaoiild  i^ain  sound  ?  The  next  year !  The  clock  strack  out :  he 
etmnted  its  strokes :  Twetre!  Then  he  took  his  candle  and  went  up-atairs; 
And  the  bells  began  agun. 

**-  A  mexty  Christmas  to  yon,  Frances,'*  he  said,  a#  he  entered  the 
chamber ;  ^  a  merry  Christmas,  and  plenty  of  diem*" 

^  Thank  you,"  she  laughed.  **  I  think  it  must  be  good  luck  to  have 
it  wiflhod  to  ne  the  moment  it  oomes  in.*^ 

WbiJiB  she  was  speaking,  a  loud  sommonrwas  heard  at  &e  hotnw  door. 
It  waB  a  Bwssenger  for  1/br.  Castonel,  from  one  of  his  beet  patttats.  Bb 
hnzried  ooty  and  Mrs.  Castonel  composed  hen^  to  sleepi 

A  singular  dream  visited  Mrs.  Castonel.  She  thoognt  rile  war  spcnrt^ 
i^,  in  her  gnlhood's  days^  in  her  father's  large  eld  garden,  with  her 
ocHnpoBBOBs^  Caroline  Hail  and  Ellen  Leicester.  How  gay  tfiey  were^ 
how  happy:  for  t&e  sense  of  present  happiness  was  greater  than  ever 
Fimaces  had  experienced  in  reality ;  ay,  almough  she  had  married  where 
slie  paariooately  foved.  They  were  dreemd  as  if  fcr  a  rejoicing,  all  in 
wlkite^  bat  the  sntarmls  of  her  own  attire  i^peared  to  be  of  sarpassing 
ikhuuBB.  A  taUe^  laid  out  for  feasthig,  was  lighted  by  a  lamp ;  but  a 
Isiop  that  gaw  a  most  brilfiant  and  naeardily  fight,  overpswering  the 

S-e  of  dar*  The  iM»  and  lamp  in  herown  ^ung'^oom  that  sight 
probaWTgiTetttheeok>uringtothis|mrtof  her  dream.  Thegardenwos 
not  exactly  like  her  father's,  ei£er ;  in  form  alone  it  boro  a  resend^anoo  to 
it ;  it  was  more  what  Frances  bad  some^es  imagined  o#  Eden  r  flowers, 
hiiAi,  fight,  and  the-  sensation  of  ioyons  gladuees,  all  were  teo  beautiAil 
tor  etoA.  The  banquet  appeared  to  be  waiting  Ibr  tiiem,  wMst  the^ 
waited  the  preseuce  of  another.  He  came ;  and  it  was  Gerrase  Castonel 
Be  achanoed  with  a  smile  for  dl,  and  beckoned  them  to  tdbe  their  pkces 
at  table.  A  fierce  jealousy  arose  in  Frances's  heart :  what  bnsineas  had 
he  to  smile  upon  the  odiers  ?  But,  imperceptibly,  the  oth«n  were  gone; 
without  Frances  having  noticed  the  manner  of  their  departura.  The  old 
happiness  came  bade  again;  theecstaticsenseofbKss  in  the  present;  and 
she  pat  her  arm  within  his,  to  walk  round  that  lovely  garden.  Then  sitt 
remembered  her  companions,  and  asked  Mr.  Castonel  wher»  the^  had 
eooe.  He  said  he  would  show  her ;  an^  approachiBg  a  doer  ra  the 
Mge$  pushid  it  open.  Frances  lodced  out,  and  the  fearftd  contrast  to 
ibm  *B^ly  ipot  abe  had  quitted,  sMick  the  most  terrif)ring  agowf  to  h«t 
ireast ;  hr,  beyond,  all  was  utter  dsrioiesB.  She  snrank  bade  with  a 
shudder,  but  Mr.  Castonel,  with  a  fiendish  lat^,  pndied  her  threagh^ 
aad  a  voice  called  ontv"  To  your  doom!  to  your  doom  r^  HAtttoice,it 
was  much  altered.  Frances  awoke  with  the  horror,  but  the  most  heavenly 
onsie  was  soonding  in  her  ears ;  so  heavenly,  that  it  chased  away  her 
terror,  and  she  thought  herself  agidn  in  that  happy  garden. 

She  half  opened  her  eyes;  she  was  but  hM  awake,  and  still  wereheard 
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the  strtuDS  of  that  sweet  rousic.  Had  she  gone  to  sleep,  and  woke  ap.ia 
heaven  ?  for  sarely  such  music  was  never  heard  on  earth.  It  was  fke 
thought  that  occurred  to  her^  in  her  half-conicious  state.  The  mosic 
died  away  in  the  air,  and  Frances  sat  up  in  bed,  and  rubbed  her  eyes, 
and  wondered ;  and  just  then  Mr.  Castonel  returned.  ^'  What  is  it  ?" 
she  cried,  bewildered,  *'  what  is  it  ?*' 

«  The  Waits,"  replied  Mr.  Castonel.  "  What  did  you  think  it  was, 
Frances  ?" 

<<  Only  the  Wiuts  T  And  then,  with  a  ruslung  fear,  came  back  the 
dreadfijd  part  of  her  ominous  dream  ;  and  she  broke  into  sobs,  and  strove 
to  tell  it  him. 

But  these  night-terrors  pass  away  with  the  glare  of  day  :  somedmes 
pass  and  leave  no  sign,  even  in  the  remembrance. 

The  heads  and  eyes  of  Ebury  were  turned  towards  a  gay  and  hand- 
some chariot  that  went  careering  down  the  street,  attended  bi^  its  coach- 
man and  footman.  A  lady  and  gentleman  were  in  it,  she  in  brilliant 
attire :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castonel  were  returning  their  wMding  visits.  It 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  rectoiy. 

*<  Don't  stay  long,  Frances,  he  whispered  to  her.  ^'  I  always  feel 
frozen  into  stone  when  I  am  in  the  presence  of  those  two  old  people." 

Mrs.  Castonel  smiled,  and  sailed  into  the  rectory  drawing-room,  in  all 
her  finery  ;  but  she  really  did,  for  a  moment,  forget  her  triumph,  wben 
she  saw  the  saddened  look  of  poor  Mrs.  Leicester,  and  the  moumiD|f 
robes  still  worn  for  Ellen.  Mrs.  Leicester  had  not  pud,  as  it  is  called, 
the  wedding  visit ;  she  had  felt  unequal  to  it ;  her  card  and  an  apology 
of  illness  had  been  her  substitutes.  Frances  sat  five  minutes,  and  from 
thence  the  carriage  was  ordered  to  her  old  home.  It  encountered  Mr. 
Hurst :  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  red  colour  flushed  his  cheek.  Fraacet 
alone  returned  his  bow. 

Mrs.  Chavasse  was  in  no  pleasant  temper.  She  was  grumbling  at  ber 
husband,  because  he  had  kept  the  dinner  waiting.  He  vras  standing 
before  the  fire,  in  his  velveteen  coat  and  leather  guters,  wanning  his 
frostbitten  hands. 

<^  I  can't  help  it,"  said  he.  "  If  I  were  to  neglect  Lord  Eastberry's 
business,  he  would  soon  get  another  steward,  and  where  would  you  aU 
be  then  ?     You  have  been  making  calls,  I  suppose,  Frances." 

**  Only  at  the  rectory,  papa." 

Mr.  Cnavasse  turned  sharply  round  from  the  fire,  and  faced  hia 
daughter. 

**  The  rectory !     In  that  trim !" 

Frances  felt  annoyed.     *<  What  trim  ?    What  do  you  mean,  papa  T* 

**  /  should  have  gone  in  a  quiet  way,  to  call  there,"  return^  Mr* 
Chavasse.  *^  Gone  ubot,  and  left  some  of  those  gewgaws  and  bracelets 
at  home.  You  might  have  stepped  in  and  taken  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  widi 
them :  anything  like  that" 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  for  ?"  sharply  spoke  up  Mrs.  Chavasse. 
<<  Frances  has  gone  just  as  I  should  have  gone." 

Mr.  Chavasse  did  not  continue  the  subject  ^<  Will  you  stay  and  have 
some  dinner,  Frances  ?" 

"And  eat  it  half  cold,"  interposed  Mrs.  Chavasse. 

**  I  would  not  stay  for  the  world,  papa.     I  have  other  calls  to  make 
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and  Enuly  Lomax  is  eomine  to  dine  with  me  afterwaids,  that  we  maj 
lay  down  the  plans  for  mj  ball.  It  will  be  such  a  beautiful  hdl,  papa: 
tlie  best  ever  given  in  Ebuiy." 

*^  Mind  you  have  plenty  of  wax-lights,  Frances,''  advised  her  mother. 

*^  Oh,  1  shall  have  everything ;  lights,  and  hot-house  plants,  and 
champagne  in  abundance.     Gervase  lets  me  have  it  all  my  own  way.** 

**  Do  not  begin  that  too  soon,"  said  Mr.  Chavasse,  noddbg  at  his  son- 
in-law. 

"  Where's  the  use  of  contradiction  ?"  laughed  the  surgeon,  as  they  rose 
to  leave: 

''For  when  a  woman  will,  she  will,  depend  on't. 
And  when  she  won't,  she  won't ;  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

Frances  Castonel  was  just  then  the  envy  of  Ebury,  at  least  of  aU  who 
considered  ease  and  gaiety  the  only  happiness  of  life.  Parties  at  home, 
parties  abroad ;  dress,  jewels,  eqmpage,  show  ;  not  a  care  clouded  her 
eoontenance,  not  a  doubt  of  the  future  fell  on  her  mind;  and  the 
shadows,  of  those  who  were  gone,  haunted  her  not. 

One  wet  day,  at  an  early  hour,  when  she  was  not  likely  to  meet  other 
vintors,  Mrs.  Leicester  called.  She  had  thought,  by  delay,  to  eain  com- 
posure ;  but  it  fidled  her ;  and,  after  greeting  Frances,  she  placed  her 
hands  on  her  feice,  and  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

'<  Ton  must  fbr^ve  me,  Frances,"  she  sobbed.  **  The  last  time  I 
entered  this  house,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  my  child  in  her  coflSn*" 

Frances  felt  dreadfully  uncomfortable,  wonderine  what  she  could  say, 
and  wishing  the  visit  was  over.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  she  had  been 
hunting  in  a  lumber  closet  that  morning,  and  had  come  upon  a  painting 
and  two  drawings,  done  by  the  late  Mrs.  Castonel.  One  of  them  bore 
her  name  in  the  comer,  *'  Ellen  Castonel."  Frances  had  carried  them 
down  in  her  hand,  and  put  them  on  the  table,  wishing,  now,  she  had  put 
ihem  in  the  fire  instead. 

^  These  are  poor  Ellen's,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leicester,  as  her  eye  fell  on 
them.  **  She  did  them  just  before  her  death.  I  have  wondered  what 
became  of  them,  but  did  not  like  to  ask.  Would  you  mind  ^vinjg^  me 
one,  Frances  ?    This,  with  her  name  on  it :  it  is  her  own  writiog." 

**  All,  take  them  all,  dear  Mrs.  Leicester." 

*'  I  would  thankfully  do  so,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Castonel  values  them." 

"  Indeed,  no^"  answered  Frances,  with  inexcusable  want  of  considera- 
tion ;  ^^  yon  may  depend  he  has  never  looked  at  them  since  they  were 
done.     1  rununaged  them  out  of  an  old  lumber  closet  this  mombg." 

Mrs.  Leicester  took  the  drawings  in  silence,  and  then  took  the  hand  of 
Frances.  *<  I  am  but  a  poor  hand  at  compliments  now,"  she  murmured, 
**  but  I  entreat  you  to  believe,  Frances,  that  you  have  my  best  wishes  for 
jour  happmess,  as  sincerely  as  I  wished  it  for  my  own  child.  May  you 
and  Mr;  Castonel  be  happy." 

About  this  time,  rumours  began  to  be  mrculated  in  Ebuiy,  that  a 
medical  gentieman,  who  was  formerly  in  practice  in  it,  was  about  to 
return. 

"  You  had  better  take  care  of  your  p's  and  q's,"  cried  old  Flockawav 
one  dav  to  Mr.  Rice.  '<  If  it's  true  that  Ailsa  is  coming  back,  I  wouldn  i 
give  a  hundred  a  year  for  the  practice  that  will  be  left  for  Mr.  Castonel.' 
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**  How  m  ?"  domaaded  tbe  MMstan^aurgeoti,  who  had  been  a  itesngv 
io  the  olaaevbeo  Jlr.  AUn  w»  in  it.    ''Mr.  Cartenel  is  likad  liero.'* 


<<  Liked  in  other  folks's  absence,"  groaned  M  Floolumaj,  wAd  \ 
martyr  to  the  gout  ''  He  baa  had  nobody  to  impose  hinit  so  has  had 
fill!  swii^  But  jnat  let  Ailsa  oome,  asid  you'll  lee.  ^£biiry  wtH  ie^ 
yon  that  Gaatoael  is  not  fit  to  tie  his  fihoos." 

<<I  sappose  theve  is  sofin  for  both  of  them." 

'*  There'n  be  more  room  for  one  than  the  other,"  persisted  the  moztyz. 
''  If  a  roval  duke  oame  and  set  up  doeioriag  hen,  he'd  get  no  amtom 
against  Ailsa." 

The  news  proved  true ;  and  Mr.  Ailsa  and  his  family  asiTed  at  his 
honse,  ^nUohliad  been  let  dozing  his  absenee.  An  imMsmning,  gentle- 
manlike man,  with  a  placid  countenance.  ''  Little  Tuck,"  his  usual  i^ipd- 
laison,  an  uadersized  litde  fellow  widi  a  aqueaking  Toice,  who  had  onoe 
btMi  «n  i^pnntice  aiiler  Ife.  Aika,  was  the  first  to  run  in  io  see  hha. 

^  We  ate  all  JO  glad  to  see  yon  back,  sh:,"  be  said,  inswijrihly  Ulinr 


into  Us  old,  sespeetfiil  mode  c£  apeeeh.    ''  Mnu  Ailsa  b 
too." 

*'I  tarn  waD,"die  aMwand.     ^No  more  need  of  foneigii  ofinaiai  for 
na.    But  you  onst  have  fdenty  ofiieMnrs  to  tell  ns  about  Eboiy' 

'Qh,  law!"  aahoad  litde  Twk,  ** I  shan't  know  where  «o  hsgm. 
Plrst  of  all,  I  am  living  here,    fieocmd  assistaiit  to  Mr.  OaatoneL'' 

''Tou  had  aet  up  &r  yovtalf  in  Bnnton  when  I  kft,"  obfened  ilie 


w 


'Yes,  b«t  it  liidn't  Msmr,"  lephed  Mr.  Tuck,  with  a  dolaU  knk. 
^I'm  afraid  I  kept  too  jaaay  faorses.  So  I  thought  the  shortest  wta^ 
would  be  ioeot  it,  bafoivaany  smash  oame;  and  I  sold  ofl^  and  oameoivr 
hase^  and  hived  nmelf  to  Mc  CastoneL'' 

'^  He  has  pUmd  a  eons^cuoiis  part  in  £bnry,  has  he  aot,  that  Ifr. 

OMtDBOl?* 

"  Yes,  he  has.  He  came  dashing  down  here  froas  London,  with  a  oab 
sad  a  'tiger'and  two  apleodid  faoBses  ;  and  got  all  the  piaotioa  away  fncnn 
poor  old  WianintaM,  and  nmned  his  niaae  against  his  wiU.  When  Mr. 
Winnitttofli  died,  folks  said  it  was  of  a  broken  heart." 

*^  And  then  she  died,  £d  she  not  ?"  ssid  Mrs.  Aika. 

'^  She  did.  Mr.  Castonel's  next  move  was  to  run  away  with  EQen 
Lei^sester.     And  dbe  died." 

«<  What  did  they  die  of  r  asked  the  doetor. 

yi  oan'tteU,"  replied  Mr.  Tuek.  ^'I  a^ed  Rioe  one  dty,  and  ha 
said  ha  aovar  knew  i  he  oould  not  oMke  it  out  They  had  both  hoes 
ill  hot  were  raeovoring,  aad  went  off  soddenty  in  oonindsiooi.  Andnow 
he  baa  married  Franoes  (Sunrasse." 

<'  I  diould  have  Mi  afiwd  to  try  hhn,'*  laughed  Mrs.  Alba. 

""Oh,  was  she  though!"  responded  the  Uttls  inan.     "^She  and  ksr 
mother  were  all  cock-a-hoop  over  it,  and  have  looked  down  on 
over  smce.    Thev'U  hardly  speak  to  me  in  Ae  street     Fiai 
ovt  poor  Hurst,  I'm  afiraid.    I  know  he  was  wild  after  fan.'' 

"Who  is  Hurst  r 

^Theouraile.  Poor  Mr.  Leieesterisnoloogarabletotaka  thedoty. 
Ellen's  running  aw^  with  Mr.  Castonel  nearly  did  Urn  np,  and  faor 
death  finished  it    Hear  he  is  on  his  hst  legs." 
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.    ''WltttjBQEtof  amaaisifaisMr.  GostMetl?    Do  you  like  Jiim  ?" 

<<  /  dbo't    I  dont  iindflratand  hiai.*' 

"JSot  uadcffaUud  him  T 

^<1  don't,"  repeated  Mr.  Tuck,  with  a  very  decided  shake  of  the  hea^ 
'<  I  don't  understand  him.  He's  ^t  a  look  of  the  are  that's  ^neer.  I 
insh  you  would  tflSke  jne  jon  as  assistant^  Me.  Ailsa.  I'd  oome  to  joa  for 
balf  vhat  he  giTca.    You'll  j|;et  plenty  of  practke  back.    People  will  ha 

flad  to  return  to  you ;  for,  somehow,  Mx.  Castonel  has  gone  down  in 
%YOur.    They  talk  more  about  that  strange  woman*" 

Mp»  Ailaa  loakad  up.     '^  What  are  you  tpealdog  of  ?" 

*<  Well,  when  3Ir.  Castonel  first  came  down  here,  she  followed  him, 
and  hvoi^t  a  mud  with  har,  and  jahe  has  lived  ever  lince  in  Beach 
Lodge,  Squire  Hardwick's  gamekeeper^s  fixmedy^'^ 

"Who  IS  she?" 

^*  There's  the  puzzle.  She  is  young,  and  very  handsome,  and  qmte  a 
lafi^.  Mx.  Castonel  |iyes  eat  tliat  it's  a  xelatian.  He  gees  to  aas  her, 
hut  nobody  else  does.''' 

^'Cunous  r  ronarked  3Ir.  Ailsa. 

'^  By  tihe  way,  you  remember  Mary  Shipley,  ma'am?" 

*^  Yes,  indeed,  returned  Mrs.  Ausa.  '^  Mary  was  a  good  ffiil.  I 
would  have  taken  her  abroad  with  me,  if  she  could  Mve  w  her 
fether." 

"  Ladnr  for  her  if  you  had,  ma'am,"  was  the  bhwt  rejoinder  of  Mr. 
Took,  ^'mr  she  has  gone  all  wrong." 

"Gone  wrong!    Mary?" 

<' And  Mr.  Castonel  geiU  the  blame.  But  he  is  a  sly  feOor,  and  feme 
peojile  think  him  a  lamb.  Maiy  talla  nothing,  hut  she  appeals  to  be 
pyitnay  into  a  decline*" 

*^Iam  eiiaved  to  hear  this,"  zetnmed  Mrs.  Ailsa.  "Hermoliher  wae 
mnse  at  uie  Hall  when  we  were  children,  and  she  named  Mary  after 
»e," 

"It  appears  to  me,"  obseryed  Mr.  Ails%  arousing  himself  from  a 
reyerie,  "  that  your  fioend  Mr.  Castonel  has  not  brought  happiness  to 
Ebunr,  take  it  for  all  in  all" 

"He  has  brought  plenty  of  unhappiness  and  plenty  of  death,"  replied 
Mr.  Tuck.  "  I  don't  say  it  is  his  fault,"  added  the  Uttle  man,  "  but  it's 
bie  miflfiirtaia" 

"What  a  row  there  is^  oyer  this  Ailsal"  exclaimed  Mr.  Castonel,  as 
he  aat  down  that  same  n^pht  with  his  wife.  "  Tuck  looked  in  juab  non^ 
3an<nn^  mad  with  etdtemeni^  becanae  *  Mr.  Ailaa  was  eomid,  and  he  had 
been  sitting  widi  him.'    Wlio  is  Aiba,  pray  ?"  ^ 

"You  blow,  Geryase;  you  haye  often  heard  of  lum  lately,"  repfiad 
Hrs.  Castonel,  answering  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  ma  wordl*. 
"jEyery  one  is  Baying  he  will  take  your  practice  from  you;  eyen  mamma 
ihinks  he  will  prove  a  formidable  nyaL" 

"  What  is  there  in  him  to  be  formidable  ?"  slightingly  returned  Mr. 
Castonel    ''  FU  sew  him  up,  Fianees,  as  I  did  oU  Winninton." 

"  If  you  mean  to  imply  ruin  hj  ^  sewii^np^'  I  think  not»"  langhed 
tfo.  Castonel*  "  He  has  a  large  fortune,  and  his  wife  iscoxmeoted  with 
ludf  ibe  great  jpeople  of  the  eonnty*  She  was  Miaa  Haxdwick  of  tba 
HaD,  and  ihe  moest  girl  in  the  world." 
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The  popnlar  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Ailsa's  succeis  was  not  groundless:  fir 
of  eighteen  patients  who  fell  ill  in  the  next  three  weeks,  coon^e  ridi 
and  poor,  seventeen  of  them  went  to  Mr.  Ailsa,  though  he  never  soucited 
a  single  case. 

How  the  worid  would  get  on  without  gossip  few  people  can  tell.  One 
day  Mrs.  Major  Acre,  who  waf  by  no  means  a  taciturn  or  a  cautious 
woman,  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Castonel.  *'  Now,  mv  dear,"  she  said  to 
Frances,  "  I  should  recommend  Mr.  Castonel  to  call  Ailsa  out" 

Frances  glanced  at  her  with  an  amused  look*  "  Oh,  the  patients  will 
come  back  to  my  husband.    They  will  not  all  stop  with  James  Ailsa." 

^'I  don't  mean  that,"  returned  Mrs.  Major  Acre.  **Some  stupid 
people  have  gone  over  to  him,  but  you  can't  call  a  man  out  for  the 
caprices  of  others.  No,  my  dear,  But  James  Ailsa  has  made  very  free 
remarks  upon  your  huslMma." 

"Indeed!" 

^'  It  seems  Mrs.  Ailsa  has  wormed  out  of  Mary  Shipley  who  it  was  that 
led  her  into  mischief — ^you  know  the  Hardwicks  always  took  an  interest 
in  those  Shipleys — and  Mary  has  confessed  to  Mrs.  Ailsa  what  she  never 
would  to  any  one  else." 

"  And  who  was  it  ?"  asked  Frances. 

*<  Mr.  Castonel." 

A  vivid  fire  rushed  into  the  cheeks  of  Frances. 

**  And  I  hear  Ailsa  declares  that,  had  he  been  in  Ebuiy  at  the  time,  he 
should  have  taken  upon  himself  to  brino^  Mr.  Castonel  before  the  justices 
for  it.    They  have  rorbidden  her  to  let  him  eo  there  any  more." 

"  He  does  not  eo  there,"  cried  Frances,  vehemently. 

<'  I  wouldn't  ti^e  an  oath  one  way  or  the  other,  but  if  he  does,  child, 
he'd  not  be  likely  to  tell  you,"  observed  the  senseless  old  lady.  '*  There's 
no  answering  for  men.  My  dead  husband  had  a  saying  of  his  own,  that 
he  was  fond  of  treating  his  brother  officers  to,  '  Do  anydiing  you  like^ 
boys,  but  never  let  the  women  know  it.'     Meaning  us  wives,  my  dear." 

Frances  sat  like  one  stupified. 

"  And  now  I  am  going  on  to  your  mamma's,  and——" 

''  Oh,  pray  do  not  say  anytning  of  this  to  mamma,"  intennpted 
Frances,  rising  in  excitement.   ^'  She  would  write  word  to  papa,  and 
pray  do  not,  Mrs.  Acre !" 

"  As  you  nlease,  child.  If  I  don't,  other  pec^le  will.  It's  known  all 
over  Ebury.'^ 

When  Mr.  Castonel  entered,  Frances  met  him  with  pasrion.  "Toa 
have  deceived  me  throughout!"  she  cried — ''you  have  decdved  papa! 
And  rather  than  be  a  dupe,  I  would  leave  you  and  go  home  to  live  again. 
Papa  would  not  let  me  stay  here.  I  know  his  sentiments.  He  spoke  to 
me  about  this  very  subject,  and  begged  me  not  to  many  you  till  it  was 
cleared  up.     I  will  not  stay  here." 

Mr.  Castonel  looked,  as  the  saying  is,  taken  by  storm.  <<  What  oq 
earth  is  the  matter,  Frances  ?    I  am  ^lilty  of  no  deceit" 

<<  Equivocation  will  only  make  matters  worse.  Oh,  I  shall  fi;o  mad!  I 
shall  go  mad!  To  think  that  people  should  be  able  to  say  the  same  of 
me  that  they  did  of  Cardine  Hail  and  Ellen  Leicester!" 

Mr.  Castonel's  countenance  flushed  red,  and  then  became  deadly  pale* 
He  faltered  forth,  rather  than  spoke — ^^  And  what  did  they  say  or  Caro* 
line  and  Ellen?" 
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^  Hiat  you  neglected  them  for  others." 

"Oh."  The  perfectly  negh'gent  tone  of  the  ejacolation,  and  the. 
refiered  and  half  mocking  face,  did  not  tend  to  calm  the  anger  of  Mrs. 
CastoneL 

<^  I  know  the  troth  now  ahout  Mary  Shipley.  It  has  been  disclosed  to 
me  to-day.  Papa  questioned  you  on  that  report  himself,  and  you  denied 
that  there  was  troth  in  it." 

**  There  was  no  troth  in  it,"  was  the  calm  reply  of  Mr.  CastoneL 
**  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  what  you  meant,  before  exciting  yourself  thus, 
Frances?     I  could  have  reassured  you." 

We  will  leave  Mr.  Castonel  to  his  reassuring.  Merely  observing  that 
he  did  succeed  in  his  task:  and  so  fully,  that  his  wife  was  ready  to  go. 
down  on  her  knees  for  having  doubted  him.  Verily  he  possessed  some 
subtle  power,  did  Mr.  Castonel. 

June  came  in,  and  strange,  strange  to  say,  news  went  out  to  Ebury  of 
the  illness  of  Mrs.  Castonel.  Strange,  because  her  symptoms  were  the 
same  as  those  which  had  attacked  Mr.  Castonel's  first  and  second  wives, 
destroying  prospects  of  an  heir. 

Mrs.  Chayasse  arrived  in  hot  haste.  Frances  laughed  at  her  perturba* 
^n.   '^  Yon  have  sent  for  Mr.  Ailsa,  of  course,"  siud  Mrs.  Chavasse. 

*^  Mr.  Ailsa  shall  attend  no  wife  of  mine,"  was  the  determined  rejoinder 
of  the  surgeon.     <'  111  see  his  coffin  walk,  first" 

*^  listen,  Mr.  Castonel.  Tou  have  lost  two  wives ;  it  may  have  been 
through  negligence  in  not  having  good  advice  ;  I  know  not.  You  shall 
not  lose  mj  daughter  if  I  can  prevent  it.  Not  an  hour  shall  go  over 
without  further  advice." 

"  Call  in  any  medical  man  you  please,  except  Ailsa,"  said  Mr.  CastoneL 
*^I  should  wish  it  done." 

<'  You  hare  taken  a  prejudice  a^nst  him,"  retorted  Mrs.  Chavasse. 
**  None  are  so  desirable,  because  he  is  on  the  spot." 

^*  Ailsa  shall  never  darken  my  doors.  I  will  send  an  express  to  the 
county  town  for  one  or  other  of  the  physicians.    Which  will  you  have?" 

^  Dr.  Wilson,"  answered  Mrs.  Chavasse.  '<  And  meanwhile  let  Mr. 
Rice  oome  in." 

So  it  was  done.  Mr.  Rice  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Castonel,  and  declared, 
she  was  in  no  danger  whatever. 

<'  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Chavasse.  "  I  think  not.  But  past  events 
are  enough  to  terrify  me." 

"  True,"  assented  Mr.  Rice. 

Dr.  WHson  came,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  <'No  danger,"  he  said; 
jost  as  Mr.  Rice  had  done. 

The  following  day,  however,  Mrs.  Castonel  was  worse ;  and,  the  day 
after  that,  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Her  own  state  of  excitement  con- 
tributed to  the  danger.  She  woke  up  that  morning  from  a  doze,  and 
whether  she  had  dreamt  anything  to  terrify  her  was  uncertain,  but  die 
started  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  glaring  wildly.  Mr.  Castonel  was  then  alone, 
with  her. 

'^  Oh,  Gervase,  I  am  in  danger !     I  know  I  am  in  danger !" 

^^  My  dear,  no."  For  of  course  it  was  his  duty  to  soothe  her.  ^*  Calm . 
jonrseif,  Frances." 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  clasping  him  in  deep  distress,  '^oan  I  be  going  to 
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He?    Must  I  indeed  follow  Ettm  Leieestar?    I  who-  hm%  tfcmigLi 
MAiBg^  o£  deairti    wh(»  deened  it  so  Iv*  eff  l*^ 

^Be  qoieiy  Fnmeefl^  I  insiet  upon  il,"  he  aagrdy  esdkHmedi     ^Vmb 
will  doyourself  incalculable  miscluef." 

**wA€ivfili  my  da&m  kef    6er?we,  dtr  jocr  leraenbtv  zbj  dk«n& ? 
Wbaihays  I  done  ^at  I  [Aoald  be  cot  €HBF  in  the  audst  of  ray  haMm^ 
But  not  without  warning.     That  dream  was  my  wacBii^»  anc  I  ■»• 
glwteditr 


"Yet  what  had  they  done,  Cavriine  and  Ellen?     Oli^  Gerrii^  i 
met  what  will  yo«  do  without  me?     Save  me,  sBve  me  I    Let  not  iSiia 
toriUe  fete  bemine.'* 

Mr.  Castonel  strore  to  hold  h«r  stilly  but  she  shook  awfully;  aad  m  tv 
stopping  her  words,  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stem  a  torrent  m  ka 


'^Thegnve!  the  gravel  Ae  grayu  for  mel    I  who  hiBre  liv<ed  hut  is 

'<  My  dear  Frances,  what  are  you  raving  of?  If  y9o  harm  KwJ  mt 
plsanve,  it  has  beoi  kraoeent  pleasure.** 

"  Ok  yes,  innocent  ra  itsetf.  If  I  bad  but  diois^ht  of  God  with  ^  and 
strives  to  please  Him ;  and  I  never  did !  There  lay  die  sin  ;  not  m  the 
pleasure.     Oh,  save  me !    Fetch  Dr.  Wibon.     1  must  not  dieJ* 

Theyealmed  her  after  awhile,  and  for  a  day  or  two  her  Kfe  hmg-upon 
a  thread.  Then  she  began  to  get  slowly  better.  But  they  were  wiaioMS 
fSMses  still,  those  around  her  bedside,  h^  husband's,  her  Hiother%  goo^ 
old  Mrs.  MuiF's ;  for  they  remembered  it  was  when  they  were  nparenlty 
veeovenng,  that  Ae  first  and  the  second  Mrs.  Castonel  had  died.  A  few 
more  days,  and  Frances  sat  up  in  her  dressing-room,  gay  at  ever.  AH 
imager  was  really  over,  and  Mr&  Chaivasse  returned  home. 

'<  Gervase,"  she  said,  taking  her  hn^nd^s  hand,  ^  what  a  geoee- 1  was 
to  frighten  myself !" 

^^  Ay,  you  were,  Frances.  BM  you  would  not  listen  to  me  then,  wkor 
I  told  you  so.'* 

"  I  may  go  into  the  drawing-room  to-morrow,  and  see  visitant  majf  I 
H«e?* 

<*  To  be  sure  you  may." 

**  Then  ring  the  bell,  please.  I  must  send  HaBosah  to  order  me  a 
veiy  pretty  cap." 

It  was  Mrs.  Muff  who  answered  it,  not  Hanndk.  Mr.  CastOBei  left 
tlia  room  as  Ab  came  in. 

^<  I  am  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  to-morrow,"  aaid  Wis. 
"Do  you  know  it  P' 

^  Yes,  ma'am.     I  heard  Mr.  Elee  say  you  might;*^ 

**  And  admit  visitors^" 

**  I  did  not  hear  hhn  say  diat,  but  I  shoidd  iMak  there's  bo 
agsittst  it,"  replied  the  housekeeper. 

*'  So  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  done,"  added  Mrs.  Castonel. 
must  go  to  the  mUliaersf*  and  desire  them  to  send  me  some  sitling-up 
caps^  to  choose  one  from^  If  they  have  none  ready  they  most  make  me 
one.  Something  simple  and  elegant.  Shall  I  have  it  triouned  with 
wi^ta  ribboBi  or  pink  ?'* 
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''T«%  piak;  araiog  aoitti  my  ooBii^lMiDa  Kk»  pimV  <{ngA  Fmeo^ 
^hotdd^MikjiofaifaMu  ^^ S«i4[ Hn— ill immijfat%>  laoiiiD^ 
parimit  to  tay  ifc  flWkT 

ThtttafiWM».WfcaQttyiB%hiv«iii  FmioM  lad  a  glw  kooghl  to 
Imc,  Mid  aah  iginnDg'^fl  be£an  ift^  deehciiiy'  ah^  kaik  mumr  hoiM  so 
wU:  i£  ahe  mn  ba4  »  fiMle  okkn^  aho  wooli  taki  to  caps  fi>r  good 
Mr.  Cmrfwari  looMt  «n  ^  mJ!  kugfced  afc  hob. 

^'It  is  getting  time  for  you  to  be  in  M^  Imbm^'^  ht  sud.  ^Toa 
xBBtl  ■aipnaaaae  too  aiacb  iipo»  jkbox  rmttawetj.** 

^*  I  am  not  tired  in  the  least/*  she  replied  ^  I  wS  wak  go  titt  i  haem 
had  my  sapper.     I  nevev  ttit  better." 


^DovaakiMRF  whalhejraqr  iadjnng  y  he  rnaamad. 

''ME.Laowtar.'' 

<'Mr.  Leicester!** 

''ItisthoiigiA  tobe  hklM«»gkt.  SovilMar,  kdto  epinioA  ef  his 
fiiead  ami  ehnia^  Aikak" 

Mis.  Caatond  liad  aot  Eke  the  toaa;  "^  Poer  nna!  poor  Mr. 
Leiceatorr'  she  sif^iod.  "^  Well»  they  hanp«  had  dmr  thave  of  sorrow. 
How  papa  and  mamma  woold  hava  gtimei  fw  me :  I  have  thought  of 
ife  ainoa  ra.y  ilhiafls :  aad  we  are  nnmy^  of  ns^  while  Elitn  was  tfitir  only 
child.  I  wonder  who  will  get  the  living.  I  hopa  ik  will  be  some  niaa 
social  yonng  parson..''    Oh,  Fraaees !  worfdly  wise. 

"^  I  hope  it  Witt  he  aaybody  ndier  ihaa  Mr.  Hiust,"  aaid  the  savgeoa, 
qiiiaMly. 

^'What  happy  days  we  ahall  have  together  again,  Gervase!"  ahe 
went  on.     '<  What  akraU  yoa  have  done  if  I  had  diedr^ 

<<  The  best  I  conld,**  answered  Mr.  CastoneL 

At  that  mommt  Mbs.  Moff  came  in  withtiie  Kght  aufper  of  her  mia- 
tresa^  and  remained  with  her  while  ahe  eat  it^  Mr.  Csstonel  descending 
to  his  laboiatQcy.  As  ahe  was  carrying  down  the  waiter  again,  a  ring 
came  to  1^  door-bell,  and  John  brosned  past  to  answer  it. 

"<  Mr.  Castooel  at  home  r 

'<  Safe  and  soond,"  was  the  tiger's  rejoinder,  for  the  applicant  was  a 
page  in  hotteas,  of  his  actyaaintance. 

**  Then  he  nnist  eome  as  fast  as  he  can  pelt  to  nasais.     She's  in  a  fit.*^ 

<<  Ton  are  wanted  at  Mm  Major  Acre's  direedyt  air,'*  said  John, 
hastily  entering  the  laboratory.     ^*  She's  took  in  a  fit." 

Mr.  Castonel  had  taken  oat  one  of  iik»  little  drawers — to  John's 
aTna«!>ment  For  the  lad  had  always  believed  that  paitieular  drawer  to 
be  a  sham  datumet.  There  appeared  to  be  a  paper  or  two  in  it,  and  a 
phiaL  The  lattw  die  aorgeon  held  m  hia  hand^  and  in  reply  to  the 
message  he  muttered  something,  which,  to  John's  ears,  soonded  tery 
like  "  Curse  it  I" 

"  I  never  knew,  sir,  as  that  drawer  opened.     I—'* 

**  Begone !"  thundered  Mr.  Castonel,  turning  on  his  servant  a  look  so 
UH  of  evil,  that  die  young  maa  bounded  back  some  yards^ 

^*^Abel  I  to  go  anywhere  ?"  he  stanunered,  not  understaading. 

«  Go  out  and  ind  Mr.  Rice,"  raved  his  master.  ^  Send  him  to  Mrs» 
Aise's.'* 
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Scarcely  had  John  departed,  when  there  came  a  second  messenger  ior 
Mr.  Castonel.  '*  If  he  did  not  go  at  once,  Mrs.  Major  Acre  would  be 
dead.**  Urns  pressed,  he  took  his  hat  and  hurried  oat,  after  waitings  a 
minute  to  put  things  straight  in  the  laboratory.  Mr.  Rice,  howerer^ 
had  arrived  at  Mrs.  Major  Acre's,  and  Mr.  Castonel  returned  home. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Leicester  and  Mr.  Ailsa  stood  aromid 
the  rector's  dying  bed.  He  lay  partially  insensible :  he  had  so  lain  ever 
since  dayUght  **  Do  you  not  think  J>r.  'V^^lson  late  ?^  whispered  Mrs. 
Leicester.     **  It  is  half-past  seven.'' 

*^  I  expected  him  before  this,"  replied  Mr.  Ailsa.  ^^  But,  dear  Mrs. 
Leicester,  he  can  do  no  good." 

**  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  through  her  tears. 

At  that  moment,  there  rang  out  the  deep  tones  of  the  passing-bdl, 
denoting  that  an  immortal  soul  had  been  called  away.  One  of  the 
chamber  windows  was  open,  to  admit  air,  and  the  sound  came  booming 
in  from  the  opposite  church.     It  aroused  the  rector. 

"  Have  my  people  mistaken  the  moment  of  my  departure?"  he  mur- 
mured.    **  Or  is  it  that  one  of  my  fellow  brethren  is  called  with  me  ?* 

Mrs.  Leicester  leaned  over  him,  and  gently  spoke,  her  ear  having  noted 
the  strokes  more  accurately  than  that  of  the  dying  man.  ^*  It  must  be,  I 
fear,  forJfrs.  Acre.     It  is  for  a  woman." 

"  I  &ncy  not  for  Mrs.  Acre,"  observed  Mr.  Ailsa.  "  Mr.  Rice  left  her, 
last  night,  out  of  danger." 

It  was  striking  out  now,  fast  and  loud.  Mrs.  Leicester  noticed  her 
husband's  anxious  eye.  "  Who  goes  with  me  ?"  he  panted — *'  who  goes 
with  me  P"  and,  just  then,  little  Tuck  stole  into  the  room,  with  a  whitened 
face. 

<<  Who  is  the  bell  tolling  for  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Leicester. 

<<  For  Mrs.  Castonel.     She  died  in  the  night." 

With  a  sharp  cry,  the  rector  struggled  up  in  bed.  What  fear,  what 
horror  was  it  that  distorted  his  countenance,  as  he  grasped  Mr.  Ailsa's 
arm  and  strove  to  speak  ?     They  never  knew,  for  he  fell  back  speech- 


<<  Oh,  where  can  Dr.  Wilson  be?"  sobbed  Mrs.  Leicester.  <'  Why  is 
he  not  here  ?" 

"  He  will  not  be  long,"  whispered  Mr.  Tuck.  "  He  was  met  outside 
the  villas^,  and  taken  to  Mrs.  Chavasse.  The  shock  has  brought  on 
an  attack  of  paralysis.  Poor  Castonel,  Rice  says,  is  in  a  lamentable 
state." 

<<  What  did  she  die  of?"  marvelled  Mr.  Ailsa. 

«  What  did  the  others  die  of  T  retorted  Mr.  Tuck.  «  Conrulsioni  of 
some  sort.     Nobody  knows.     I  never  heard  of  such  an  unlucky  man." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  movement  from  Mrs.  Leicester.  The  minister's 
spirit  had  passed  away. 

II. 

It  was  the  brightest  day  possible,  and  the  sun  shone  on  Ebuiy  churdi- 
Yard  gaily  and  hotly.  The  two  funerals  had  been  fixed  for  the  same  day : 
but  not  intentionally.  The  bell  had  tolled  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  out  of  respect  to  its  regretted  minister.    Mr.  Leicester'a  inter- 
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mmii  was  fixed  for  ten  o'dock,  Mrs.  CastonePs  for  eleren ;  consequently, 
DO  sooner  had  the  clock  struck  nine,  than  stragglers  began  to  moye  to* 
wards  the  churchyard,  and  soon  they  increased  to  parties,  and  soon  to 
shoab.  All  Ebury  went  there,  and  more  than  £bury.  They  talked  to 
one  another  (as  if  seeking  an  excuse)  of  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  their  many-years  rector,  but  there  was  a  more  powerful  inducement  in 
th^  hearts — ^that  of  witnessing  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Castonel's  wife,  and 
of  staring  at  him. 

Ail  the  well-dressed  people,  and  all  who  possessed  pews,  entered  the 
church  till  it  was  crammed  in  every  nook,  scarcely  leayinff  room  for  the 
coffins  to  pass  up  the  aisle.  The  mob  held  possession  of  the  churchyard, 
and  there  was  not  an  inch  of  land,  no,  nor  of  a  grave,  but  what  was  alive 
with  feet. 

Th^  saw  it  fill  out  of  the  rectory  and  cross  the  road,  a  simple  funeral, 
Mr,  Hurst  officiating.  The  coffin  was  borne  by  eight  labourers,  old 
parishioners,  and  the  mourners  followed  with  many  friends.  Squire  Hard- 
wick  of  the  Hall  and  Mr.  Ailsa  walking  next  the  relatives.  And  so  the 
body  was  consigned  to  the  ground,  and  the  traces  of  the  first  funeral  passed 
away. 

But  what  was  that,  compared  with  the  show  which  followed  ?  With 
its  mutes,  and  its  feathers,  and  its  black  chariots,  and  its  hearse,  and  its 
mourning  coaches,  and  its  velvet  trappings,  and  its  pall-bearers,  and  its 
training-scares  and  hatbands,  and  its  white  handkerchiefs  !  The  mutes 
alone,  with  their  solemn  fietces  and  sticks  of  office,  struck  dumb  the  fry  of 
iofiintiy  who  had  congregated  amongst  their  elders. 

*^  Look  at  him !  look  at  him  !"  whispered  the  mob  as  Mr.  Castonel 
moved  up  the  path  by  slow  degrees  after  the  body,  the  beadle  and  sexton 
clearing  the  way  with  difficulty.  *'  Don't  he  look  white  ?  His  hand- 
kercher,  as  he's  a  covering  his  face  with,  ain't  whiter." 

"  Enough  to  make  him.     He—" 

"  Hush-sh-sh !  See  who's  a  following  of  him !  Ifs  Mr.  Chavasse. 
A  sobbing  like  a  child,  for  all  he  be  such  a  great  stout  gentleman  T 

''  But  Mr.  Chavasse  were  still  in  foreign  parts,  and  knowed  nothing  o' 
the  death!" 

"  They  sent  him  word,  I  heerd.  And  he  come  over  the  sea  in  a  car- 
riage and  six,  to  be  in  time  for  it,  and  got  here  at  half-af^r  nine  this 
morning.     How  he's  a  crying !" 

*^  And  his  eldest  son  a  walking  with  him,  and  Master  Arthur  and  the 
other  behind,  all  a  crying  too.     Poor  things !" 

*^It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Miss  Chavasse  come  here  in  Lord  East- 
berry's  carriage,  like  a  queen.  Who  so  proud  as  she,  in  her  veils  and 
her  feathers?" 

'*  Queens  die  as  well  as  other  folks.  It's  said  Mrs.  Chavasse  won't  be 
long  after  her.     She  have  had  a  shocking  seizure." 

<<  Well,  it's  a  fearsome  thing  for  the  poor  young  lady  to  have  been  cut 
off  80  sudden." 

**  It  were  as  fearsome  a  thin^  for  the  other  two.  And  worse.  For 
ICss  Chavasse  might  have  todc  warning  by  them,  and  not  have  had 
him." 

'<  I  know  what  I  know,"  interrupted  Dame  Vaughan,  who  made  one 
of  the  spectators*  '^  That  I  should  like  to  clear  up  what  it  was  as  did 
cot  'em  off*** 
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Mmmum  were  arimg  mmmgat  Ae  ogowJL   ^^Ay,  what^wasiitf 

^  Whftt  took  tiittt  Ubjr  f)f  Mmy  ^p^'«,  w  mi  a  ^1^^ 
<m  my  icnee  two  miovles  sitae  k  went  into  the  agon j  ?"  peiwted  Dumm 
Vm^bb.     ^'I  htiwe  BOt  foirgot  that,  if  others  ias.     The  phym  I  give 
ie  it  wai  sapplied  iram  Mr,  Castonel's  0toMc" 

^  I  heesd/'  teoke  in  a  yeung  gid,  ^as  1^  Mn.  Castaiiel  died  of«aa* 
yulsions.'' 

*'  Se  they  aU^d,  Mlihey  all  did.    The  wi«toh !  Ae  mar " 

^'Ooaw,  «ome,  jeu  women,"  iolemipled  a  man,  ^Ufaas  ainH  Iwr  vor 
geapd.     Kse^  'chril  toi^;«e8  in  your  heads." 

But  the  tnie  had  haen  ghren,  the  popniar  fceiing  arose,  end  hiflasa^ 
groans,  and  ill  words  were  poured  upon  Mr.  Castonel.  He  oovid  neit 
look  whiter  •er  m(ae  impenetrable  than  he  had  dene  before,  bat  he  doubt- 
less wished  ihd  beadle  put  to  the  tertvve  for  not  fovoing  a  panage  4{aioh6iE^ 
Aai  he  might  ^et  iraide  the  cfanrrii.  As  «oon  as  that  ebyeot  waa  «^ 
Aamed«  the  bead^  n»hed  baek  amongst  the  «rowd,  -aBd  veed  ins  tuugt 
aad  his  atiek  v^^ereoily-,  mod  what  with  ^Antt,  and  ins  ftmnidahie  cooiwd- 
hat,  he  succeeded  in  enforcing  silence. 

"So  Fnmoei,  Mrs.  Caatonel,  was  laid  in  her  geam^  like  >mrto  the  two 
fair  flowen  ?nlie  had  ^^one  hefore  her,  and  1^  proceesion  returned,  in  ete 
coun^  and  disappeared.  And  «he  mob  disappeared  in  its  wake, 
wnding  up  withithfee  gseans  fiv  Mr.  Gaaton 


LIFE  OP  Alff  AECHITECT. 


IT  MOVC  AT  TVZMCfOTM. 


*pLTMOTrrH  was  fhe  terminus  of  my  Deyonshire  tour ;  but,  though  I 
entered  the  town  with  something  more  than  a  mere  hope  of  its  becoming 
the  place  of  my  professional  residence,  I  had  been  too  well  schooled  in  lUs- 
appointment  to  think  of  its  ever  preying  to  me  the  productiye  locality  it 
became.  The  beauty  and  interest  of  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  its 
proximate  situation  in  respect  to  some  of  the  more  striking  features  of 
the  picturesque  county  in  which  it  is  situated,  made  it  most  desirable  as 
A  place  of  abode  ;  but  when  I  took  my  first  lodging  in  No.  8,  Tavistock- 
place,  I  scarcely  ventured  to  reckon  on  the  socifu  delights  and  substnnXial 
j;ains  which  my  new  home  was  to  afford  me. 

Connected  with,  and  indeed  related  to,  one  of  ihe  leading  lanfilies  in 
the  borough,  I  was  soon  advantaged  by  some  valuable  introductionsL 
Iffy  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  artis^  Mr.  (now  Bir  Charles)  East- 
lake,  whom  I  had  met  at  Rome,  gave  me  kindly  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Us 
brothers,  Messn.  W.  and  G,  Eastlake,  with  whose  family  name  &e  intel- 
lectual character  of  Plymouth,  as  it  then  existed,  was  greatily  as^ooiatel; 
for  the  father  of  these  gentlemen  (deceased  aome  time  before)  was  ev^r 
^ken  olf  as  eimneirtly  the  local  «ige  of  his  day  4  and,  leaving  the  fiune 
t)i  the  Royal  Academy  President  to  spealk  for  itself  I  may  jiOaSe  to  lb 
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18  the  worth|rfflioofii8QriAfdieirgiftidnxe.  Pnpcned^  hovaftc^ 
t0  wait  for  yofoniiflnnl  oppofifeunify,  and  hciix^  anxMunoad  myweV  ai  aa 
*t  jbrduteof  pfompt  ta  ackaonleage  it  without  .delaj,!  proceeded  to  jjuit 
iota  ^uhliBhiDgfosm  the  topc^gn^hioal  matter  4)finj  tour^  duly -tent  it  off 
to  my  ^mplwars  in  T<<»donj  and  waa  duly  paid.  The  leisnreof  tUspenod 
vaas  oecnmea  in  inmnmng  mjr  social  aUianoes  in  ihe  town,  and  in  vmJk$ 
to  my  lady-kwe,  who  jweided  with  her  fathec,  my  mothec^  and  our  muiaal 
blather  aad  fibteo^  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  xiwer  Heavy,  some  nine 
Biiie0o£ 

JSaaroely  were  my  topographical  ocoupatione  completed,  when,  to  my 
infinite  aatirfaction  and  0a:p]aBC^  I  was  applied  to  hy  a  wealthy  huildar:tp 
SBoeiye  his  nmbsem  as  a  ps^il J  And  thw  I  entered  im  the  duties  of  an 
maoihiteetnnd  mstniotor  before  I  had  ihe  positive  assurance  of  any  arohi«> 
tiHttanJ  praotioe.  The  cause  of  this  xather  pxeaiature  acknowled^^mant 
a£  xaw  pcolesiional  ability  should  peiliaps  he  eaplaiaed. 

Thne  was  at  this  iime  a  Liteiazy  «nd  Scientific  Society  of  mope 


I  tcomiaon  areteosioiift.  Its  meetinfi^  waae  held  in  a  ^"*H»»\p  of  the 
most  classic  Grecian  Doric,  expressively^  at  all  events,  warranting  that 
title  which  has  sinoe  become  so  absurdly  prevalent  in  every  little  village 
ndttchoan  maeter  the  means  of  hiring  a  aeadingnvoom,  andof  takingina 
aawip^per  or  jbws^  Jt  mt^iine,  <<  CSiambezi's  Journal,''  and  the  <<  Houie- 
hold  Woids."  It  was  dialled  '<  Tax  Ajchekjkjk  :"  and  really  presented 
aa^aqiect  jastifyinga re&senoe to  *^  Lampnase'ji  daasieal  Bictionar}^" 
w^eMia  it  is  said,  ^  The  Adienaanm  was  a  place  at  Athena,  aaoaed  to 
Ifinens^  whero  the  poets,  philosofdiers,  and  xhetorioians  genacallj^  de- 
dftiaied4mdjepfatfld  their  ^)ogyositioHa.  It  was  pufalie  to  all  the  iiberd 
ails.''  ^noh»  jn  aa  '<  base  epitome,"  was  the  Flymoudi  .AtTianama^ 
wfluMb  flBoe  a  weel^  during  six  amnilis  of  the  yaai:^  lei^uMS  were  Jdivceaad^ 
fidk) wd  by  f^^*T"i^%  in  which,  oocasumally,  oratory  fif  senatorial  pie- 


L miyit  be  heard     Of  this  eocaety  I  heoame  immediatftly  amem- 

ber,  and,  without  loss  af  tims^  rappatad  a  lectoae^'On  awthi ifxiture  (comoua]|r 

ted  \m  dnMriiwsl  the  delivery  of  which  at  onoe  gained  me  fairour- 


iUaatiriled  by  drawii^),  the  deliveiy  of  which  at  onoe. gained  me  i 
able  i«gaid  in  the.minds  of  ihe  iooal  art-loving iiterii^  An  attended 
aoeialxacejptiMsoeniQilowedi  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  pKoqBeot  of 
piTitraninaal  saeoois  grew  as  py"p^f*»^g  in  iil^lihoodas  the  changes  of  a 
mv-day,  oaiieBedin  by  a  £ne  ffoing  morning. 

fitiU,  Ae  priaeat  which  I  anned— «  cof^e— was  not  ye(^  nor  far  a  lax^ 
whik^  to  fce  reckoned  ^m;  and  I  was  satumally,  with  idl  self •cantrolling 
pmij^wmft  tixkA  pa^ianft^  mg^uf^  (nr  a.  pgftfcBBfltftd  prcAatiom.  ,( The  reader 
mu8t«aeuae  the^eaQbraomiBary  aHiteration  of  the  lastaentenoe,  which  baa 
haen  wfaofy  nnintentionaL)  I  looked  lor  at  least  a  two  yeans'  furSier 
tiaalofjaaae^rB^&frfyeoiimanionah^  withjny  bride  «leet-— my  mother^ 
trrrffHriTf  daagfater— ^hen  lo  I  vnth  a  meeipitan^  fwarpnttng  to  me,  the 
yei^iriliBrtof  tha  lady  came  to  me  and  psoposed  <onr  apoedy  maariagei 
It  10  net  far  yaaag  jgentlemen  to  tf^ggaat  obataoks  whan  i^oawe  Jtaos 
eannat  .see  them ;  aa^  on  theanaiiperBacy  of  my  birthday  (26th  of  Aa- 
fBB^  1S29)  I  was — ^macflied!  A  moie  qpeouktive  act,  anoocdiag  to  the 
SMnmtrn  TfftnTMrtr  of  pibbabJlitJoSj  has  beian  rarely  aoBtuEedoa;  hnttho 
liaDgdhioh«SBmethi<«ndoiie  (esoept  vider^noaaMtaaoas  of  ^sriaaeaad 
raietbeaoatftnylated)  was  oeBgammated;  and  the  ichmwh 
]^  ICgMohoiamjMivasAMery^Lfaal  as  though  theJUr 
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of  many  lands  bad  wedded  the  heiress  of  as  many  more ;  and  as  if  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  **  assisted"  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  had  giyen  an 
ielat  to  the  occasion  commensurate  with  its  happiness  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  curate,  howeyer,  married  us  without  a  fee ;  but  the  bell-ringers 
and  post-boys  were  not  so  considerate ;  so  that  when  we  arrived  at  £x« 
mouth,  to  enjoy  our  honey-week  by  the  sea-side,  we  were  limited  to  that 
amount  of  honey  which  can  be  obtained  without  any  heavy  demands  upon 
the  purse.  Our  honey-moon,  therefore,  had  three  weeks  to  run,  when  I 
returned  with  my  bride  to  Plymouth,  where,  in  our  wonderfully  small 
lod^ngs  in  Union-street,  we  were  put  to  honest  shame  by  (compared 
with  ourselves)  the  wonderfully  larg^  people  who  were  constantly  calling 
upon  us.  Then  came  in  marriage-presents  of  wonderfully  vaned  kind 
and  amount,  from  large  hampers,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  useful  glass  and 
crockery,  to  the  valued  small  parcel  from  my  infant  cousin,  enclonng 
four  silver  salt-spoons.  All  our  old  friends,  in  short,  sent  presents,  in 
number  too  many  for  distinct  mention ;  till,  though  our  ''  apartments" 
were  quite  adequate  to  ourselves,  they  were  soon  rendered  incompetent 
to  our  possessions. 

Grown  too  large,  then,  for  the  '^  front  and  back"  of  a  first-floor 
lodging,  we  shortly  moved  off  to  a  house  entire !  We  became  master  and 
mistress  of  all  the  floors  of  No.  9,  George's-place — ^yea,  verily,  of  a  ser- 
vant [ — ^yea,  ere  long,  of  two  servants ;  for,  though  ruin  might  threaten 
us,  one  assistant  alone  could  not  creditably  support  us  to  the  day  of  our 
appointed  fall.  Other  callers  paid  us  their  devoirs ;  and  now  came  the 
poor-rates,  and  the  water-rates,  and  the  way-rates,  and  the  paving  and 
lighting,  and  the  king's  rates ;  leaving,  instead  of  neatly  printed  bits  of 
printed  pasteboard,  Hmp  forms  of  paper,  saying  the  callers  were  not 
obliged  to  call  again ;  and  that  if  we  did  not  pay  their  demands  witfain 
so  many  days,  we  might  have  to  pay  the  penalty  and  the  demand  too. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  commingled  pride  and  perturbation  these  exacting 
tributes  to  our  householdership  excited  in  my  newly-conditioned  state  of 
mind.  The  ''  pomp  of  circumstance,"  and  the  weight  of  apprehensive 
responsibility,  at  once  elated  and  oppressed  me.  *'  The  attempt,  and  not 
the  deed"  was  a  ''  confounding"  tnought.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
my  wife  unexpectedly  came  into  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  pounds; 
and,  what  with  her  means,  her  economical  management,  and  her  execu- 
tive ability  as  an  upholsteress,  the  tax-gatherers  were  paid,  our  household 
expenses  defrayed  with  a  readiness  which  surprised  the  tndeepeople ; 
and  our  home  (which  was,  substantially,  the  lowliest  that  ever  pretended 
to  gentility)  was  pronounced  the  prettiest  little  dwelling  in  the  town. 

And  now  (revived  emotions  of  gratitude  come  with  the  revival  of  the 
fiict  in  memory)— now  came — ^my  first  little  job !  The  Plymouth  Guild- 
hall was  a  wretched  thing  of  nondescript  style,  erected  in  the  mayoralty 
of  B.  D.,  which  was  assumed  by  the  western  wits  to  signify  "  Bad  Design." 
Its  architecture  was  unimprovable,  in  the  sense  of  its  incorrigible  abomi- 
nation ;  but  I  was  employed  to  rearrange  its  floor  levels  and  sittingB. 
And  then  came  a  second  pupil,  and,  soon  after,  a  third;  not  regulaiiy 
articled  learners,  but  the  sons  of  builders  desirous  of  instrucdon  in  the 
making  of  workm^  drawings.  And  then  came  further  "  little  jobs,"  lod 
more  lecturings,  with  their  fruitful  influences,  and  small  social  popularitie8» 
with  their  sequent  increase  of  connexion,  liien  larger  jobs  came  in*  We 
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-were  afloat ;  and  my  inrofessional  receipts  of  the  first  year,  from  the  date 
c£jSrst^ch^  pupils  inmded,  were  no  less  than  three  hundred  pounds ! 

PlymonUi,  as  I  first  knew  it  in  1829,  contamod  two  churches;  one 
TeneraUe  old  edifice  of  the  true  Gothic  period,  and  another  of  Gothic 
debased,  completed  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  unhappy  Charles,  whose  kingly  conduct  at  his  trial  and 
on  the  scaffold  effaced  for  the  time  his  previous  delinquencies,  and  gave 
a  *^  martyi't^  &me  to  one  who  might  otherwise  have  lived  to  be  infamous 
in  spite  of  much  radical  desert.  The  other  chief  ornaments  were  the 
Boyal  Hotel,  with  its  grand  octastyle  and  tetrastyle  Ionic  porticos 
(and  winch,  according  to  local  proverb,  was  **  the  ruin  of  the  corporation 
and  the  making  of  die  town'*),  a  handsome  public  Library,  the  Athensum 
aforesaid,  a  S(Mmean*fronted  diapel,  the  pordco'd  classic  facades  of  Prin- 
oess-sqaare,  and  one  decent  row  of  houses  known  as  Windsor-terrace.  AH 
ebe  was  in  the  anyhow  style  of  old  towns  which  have  increased  in  sise 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  beauty ;  and  as  there  is  not  even  yet, 
still  less  was  there  then,  in  Plymouth,  a  sbgle  good  business  Street  of  the 
imponng  character  we  see  in  other  towns  of  like  extent  and  population. 
Devonport,  and  the  intervening  town  of  Stonehouse,  were  of  like  nega- 
tive character ;  the  former  graced  with  a  picturesque  cluster  of  Greek, 
Egyptian,  and  Hindoo-Mahomedan  design  in  one  spot,  and  the  latter 
having  a  neat  sort  of  Gothidsed,  rather  than  Gothic,  chapel,  with  some 
neighbouring  classic  begmnings,  and  the  government  Victualling  Build- 
ings, with  their  handsome  granite  gateway,  as  its  only  features  of  archi- 
tectural character.  The  suburb  of  Stoke  presented  a  fair  range  of  houses 
on  St.  Michael's-terrace,  and  two  or  three  handsome  Greek  villas  ;  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  enumerated,  excepting  the  two  Plymouth  churches 
and  the  Victualling  Buildings,  being  the  work  of  the  then  chief  resident 
architect,  John  Foulston.  The  entire  population  of  the  three  towns 
(which,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  and  visitors,  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one) 
was  at  thb  time  about  70,000 ;  and,  not  more  in  numerical  importance 
than  in  respect  to  the  scientific  and  literary  acquirements  of  its  leading 
men^  and  its  consideration  as  a  great  government  station  and  commercial 
emporium,  was  the  triple  town  the  real  Capital  of  the  south-west  of 
England.  Here,  then,  I  now  found  myself  established  as  an  architect, 
and,  as  has  been  shown,  my  ''first  move"  was  made. 


THS  PLTMOUTH  ATnBNiBnM. 

As  a  literary  and  artistic  aspirant,  the  Plymouth  Athenseum  was  to 
me  a  grand  object  of  interest ;  the  conservatory,  as  it  were,  in  which  the 
seedHngs  of  my  professional  and  literary  tastes  were  to  be  cultivated ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  there  was  a  combination  of  varied 
talent  and  acquirement  truly  remarkable,  in  respect  to  what  might  be 
•looked  f<nr  in  so  remote  a  provincial  locality.  Names,  subsequently  known 
to  ftane^  were  enrolled  in  its  list  of  members.  On  one  evening,  there 
would  be  a  refined  paper  on  the  objects  of  such  an  institution  by  the 

Hev.  R.  L ^n.  On  another,  a  lecture  by  Colonel  C.  H.  S.  on  anything 

iUnstrating  the  history  of  man  or  beast,  fish,  bird,  er  reptile;  of  architect 
^nre,  civil,  naval,  or  military ;  of  the  costumes,  customs,  and  manners  of 
-nations;  of  art  in  its  progressive  developments;  of  antiquities  in  their 
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tkflitoiom  of  neMgiaa^iMte,  or  ■aiwiiif ;  simI,  m  dMSBt»  of  ^TatyAiDgr  «w 
<<  hear,  lee,  or  diaetime '<£"    On  uodMr  oiWMBg,  J.  P.  woald  inin 
Useyer«ttettti¥6flnAiioiibyftkoiddiicoiuie«ttokBin^^    oaanolli 
J.  H.  wosld  HkHninftte  at  omo  tbe  iaetuieJuJI  and  i*i  onrif  nii  hj  i 
flflOBt  eipoa&m  aad  iqploadid  ilfaatetions^f  iigy:  ^ 
Sir  W.  B.  H.  ^vrould  opitomtie  tlM  %]itoia|^HDhMgod  doads  •£ 

SNQottom  lOMBiblanoos,  diaokaqgbg  &flir  fiee  «i  tthe  mofti  «f  « 
ip,  wluoh  went  to  piooes,  or  txot,  m  it  'waa,  or  wai  mo^  pvovidod  ^pritk 
luB  oofner  ooodaotora,  oafdj  loan^^g  tlM  idcoaaad  tkundeniolty  aai  on^ 


thfoagh  the  ahip— ^biit  tfaroi^^  aniauHbiire  baffol  of  real^^mtpovpAera 
holdJ  Onmaatfior,  tke  iLer.  T.  B„  or  AoRer,  J.  H.  IL,  would4  ^* 
^iood-eate"  ontpoarmg  of  loargipg  taid  oloqaoaeo  on  Ifco  <^^ 
On ano&r,  the  Eev«  S.  R.  umidd  oany  the  annd'o  o^oxmer  Dart 
» land  of  the  logaa  ami  the  lyoialnoh"— -ywtmg  larj^oly  finem  the 
^vtaeoflholooftlpoetCamDgtoB.    On  another,/.  lL,^liec«Mi«f  the 
phoe  {princely  mmdedoaidl^ge  hearted,  wiAagaMer^ 


anda  tahteover-open  tohk  ^^MMgiy&ienda"),  would  «ntralte  iwe  iwyon 

Aiiytobe  faaokodvp  in  hk  en<}maiiiaaa  bylhoee^^ 

Ob  mnodiery  woM  poor  J.  B.  mppear^-^hoogh  to  prooc^  that  a  OMnioMif 


hsvo  d)e  power  of  adniBably  paiating  a4)olos8al  piotnre^  the 
iisthout  heinr  ahfe  to -My  venr  anch 


i  heing  ahte  to  smy  very  maeh  to  the  ipMipoBe,  OnwMthci 
a  leotaee  by  any  one,  on  any  odbjooty  be  oonMnited  oa,  in  the  ** 
Bion  by  W.  EartliVe,  «^  over  epcdce  wUi  -a  nhiloaofihiBal  pani^ 
ondidBoity  «f  CEqMarien,  which  Bimlihitoii  hiat  the  very  Sieaftorof  titt 
ioeiety  ;  nor  nn^  I  oaut  to  mentimi  Dr.  C.  as  amonr  the  ieadhig  -i^ 
hatera,  and  irho  mat  tntrodnoed  jue  to  the  aamben  ^of  ue  Inatitntifln* 

TheiufeMJaof  niany«(her  niBBea,  &en,  «rABoe^  4ttaflhodtodMJiafc 
of  ieotorev  or  apoahers,  night  he  appended;  hat  thooa  to  whioh  I  anight 
waeli  allode,  in  oonnenon  with  hu;fa  acfaiiement  and  abiHtei  bekag  te 
eentknen  who  wiUimdeistandvvsyldoiiotveiteio  to4iataaf[BidiAaBi 
from  others  ivhoae  modest  coposiaration  mi^  not  oqpud  tbev  ^wn.  I 
mns  howeyer,  without  ftar  of  aawidionaneoBy  aad  mAxmlk  wma^io^  iUk 
real  atqaeriorily  to  others  not  so  known  to  the  wodd,  mention  the  foil— 
ing  BSttna  as  haying  beeome  pnbUe  pvoperty — win.,  Gelonal  ^^  -*— 
Hamiltea  Smith,  8ir  W.  S.  Huxu,  J.  M.  Aendd,  C£^  J.  " 

Aichitect;  Rev.  Dr.  ByrOi  (see  ''lionerieffh  JiBBob^; 

D.  Coleridee,  J.  H.  Macaulay,  and  S.  Rowe;   and  Charles  Annitage 
Brown,  auuior  of  Shakspeare's  "Autobiographical  Poems.'' 

It  were,  moreover,  graceleBB,  intfaisnoiiioe  ofi^  Plymouth  Athenanun, 
to  hme  mnaentbiMd  Homy  WooUMndn,  who  ^tfibr  manj  years  «ooca- 
pied  die  president's  ohair,  and  aided  by  his  —Miiitlia|^  attentian,  iris 
pane,  and  kctorial  industry  (to  sa^  nothing  of  his  weoUy  diiiae  asai 
oocaaioaal  Mirte),  to  hold  the  socuMy  together.  The  luat—  hall  aoa 
his  pnaenoe-ohamber,  and  an  imaosiagneom  xtwas,  ' '  ~ 
Meaes  and  metopea,  filled  with  Eigm>caBis;  aniur 

heat  Ptaiaoas  tttd  Theseus,  the  ApoUo  and  An< ^ 

ehahr,  faiffhondais;  with  traaaoBer^  and  secretary's  aosts-aiitfefel 

ea-eitberhand;  «ndfoarhoonsed«aadcibbim,ibwa;( 

phdfcrm,  and  two  ^aanatii^  ^(he  kotaear's  taUk  ^iAad' 


lignite,  bached  by  aoaasn  ae^areiy  Qseeh,  4md  <aniiuaiit  ad  hy 
thebeaigaand  Umetod  head^  Miaanathe  «Sse,eat  flaoiy  Weeft* 
oombe,  with  his  little  hammer  '^  to  order,"  looking  down  with  graTO  but 
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fffotBOtm  smuAttity  m  the  lecturer  before  hiiDy  aad  mrti  eootrelliv 
lersid  <if^Fer  tfM  anemUed  meraben  ocoopying  t^^ 
ettiberluuid;  nowTisingteTeftd  tke  proi^teotas  nd  stnt  die  leofconr; 
'then  eitiiB^  m  oompeenre  to  hear  it ;  a»en  liebig  again  to  mvite  **  the 
members  and  their  mends  to  enter  npon  a  dsevssiofn  of  the  impoetant 
•terpics  libat  have  been  broagfat  forward;"  then,  daring  the  two  hours  of 
dc^iBle,  holdii^  the  reins  of  strict  but  auld  eondaot  in  hand,  whtte  ds 
speakers,  in  manner  more  or  less  bland,  praised  or  badgered  tiie  ^  karoedy" 
Off  die  **  nmn^nd,**  or  the  **  gaUant,"  or  the  ^*  iPOrifliy"  kctuiw;  finally 
mng  once  more  to  amiovDce,  that,  whether  die  **  msm  of  the  Achats 
4md,  or  had  mat  slmok  home,  die  clock  kadetanuk  tea;  and  that  Aerctee 
lAie  members  nraet  home  depart,  to  eetde  the  mattrrr  after  their  owa 
jfitdneas  over  dmir  gin-and-watec 

SerioQS^,  however,  die  Plymoudi  inetibiitkiB,  fcr  lome  tiBM  after  mv 
ft«t  aoqaamCanoe  widi  it,  aiovded  maok  adraati^  in  cenoenteting  mi, 
etrougtheiMBg  die  intdlect  of  dM  town  ;  aad  more  •eapedally  affording 
«B  arena  for  the  earlier  pnotioe,  or  for  the  poiiuMal  presentment  of  some 
*who  hafe  since  acted  mo  mean  parts  on  die  *^  atage  e(  the  ^*  ■niiiiimml 
dMrtre."  Thoogh  die  humblest  of  its  ^fletm,  I  am  not  4he  least  gniArfd^ 
and  it  was,  for  near  a  qaarter  <jE  a  ^eatuiy,  my  iaduitrioui  effinrt  to  make 
Ae  benefit  as  mutmd  as  I  ooidd  by  a  'Constant  psovisieB  of  leotsres  m  wf 
turn ;  though  I  fear  my  benefits  as  a  lecipieat  wentomethiRg  disBfopQr- 
foiled  in  tbir  exoees  o^er  the  benefits  conlerred.  That  I  wodbol  hard, 
any,  ft  is  hoped,  be  said  widioot  aweganee.  My  architectsid  leetarea 
were  iftvtraled  by  drawings  •eapresriy  made  fv  dle■^  iddoh  in  their 
•colleoted  sni£u»«moiiiit,  and  in  their  coatamptiaa  of  doM  and  aippia, 


wy  andiences  by  as  fall  aad  pictorially  attraolive  a  de^eloonientas  pnadblai 
of  every  style  of  building,  that  prevailed  in  any  part  of  the  then  kBS%n 
wefaalectmal  world,  fipom  the  times  of  dm  pirtvicmdial  fltoneheaga  ta  that 
<lf  ^  TenmssBBee  ckMsic  «f  the  i^ymoath  Adwuamm  ;  dM>iighit  is  now 
^ay  oenvicdmi,  dmt  die  men  teamonty  Miertmmnmmtdl  mtaxy  ocnasieaal 
lioim  k  afl  dmt  remains  vagaety  anspiessed  noon  die  memory  of  m 
liearen;  w4ifle  a  thoasand  squam  feet  of  pictaroa  cartridge  are  all  that « 
^cAse  left,  in  attestation  of  my  imm  atttenqit  te  exeite  any  trae  feeing,  or 
'establish  any  prino^  df  judgment,  ia  dm  nands  eren  of  the  more  Mleet 
pabKc  ia  icyet^  ArchitectarB  as  an  art.  Vaiaandi&BeoeBt&Qldiat 
1  ivas,  to  duilk  diat  on  eaidi  occasion  I  nagirt  be  more  and  moie  estiH 
^MslBog^^ecndandlajtfiii^elaiBis  to  the  aaclnleotaral  proftsssiiiiip  af 
«e  lec^ty  ia  gaaeaal ;  aoanndfbl  of  die  £k^  diat  die  aamm 
'4eaee  awawled  ifes  a  ^vo,  ahnost  wkfly  xaitried,  any  sabside  into  wuia- 
yreaad  iadiffeiiiiiiue  wiiea  ihe  beeuauesmcae  4raly  dust  wUoh  an  the  fot 
^wsriaiwe  %e  was  mAjr  sm^posod  ta  ta.  Bat  I  meat  act  aatidpate  the  final 
aupajuteof  myyrofiBsdopd  hfe.  At  iM-eyeptB,  I  siiti  mm  myself  aad 
my  pi^ih,  and  gained  a  tempoiary  adwaataga  wUoh  was  msee 


tanperaiyin  ks  lesMlto,    If y  friaads  wave  nainr  and  tsne 

'  aasant;  aad  I  aaMt  gast  niiiiiifhik  sf  AsyipMid  ase  «oet<it 


My  reception,  however,  as  a  lecturer  remained  &voarable  to  the  end; 
norwas'fliBrofcA-oneinstanaeiawlpA  flaisastf^ 
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me  with  a  force  not  to  be  forgotten.  To  my  late  distinguished  friend. 
Dr.  Byrth,  I  was  as  jet  unknown.  He  had  returned  to  Plymouth  after  a 
long  absence,  and  came  into  the  Athensum  one  evening  while  I  was  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  Gothic  architecture,  at  that  time  as  culpably  ne- 
glected as  it  has  since  been  absurdly  ascendant. 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  is  all  this  cant  about  the  classic  ?  Why  is  not  York 
Minster  as  classic  as  the  Parthenon  ?  Why  is  not  Shakspeare  as  dassic 
as  iEschylus  ?" 

The  indignant  scholar  looked  the  beginning  of  his  wrath;  and  to 
damage  my  cause  and  justify  his  contempt,  I  admitted,  with  inadvertent 
honesty,  my  ignorance  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  save  through  the  medium 
of  English  translation.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  guilty  of  no  real  pre- 
sumption, since  I  had  made  no  assertion  hostile  to  Greek  perfectabUity ; 
having  merely  put,  in  my  ignorance  and  innocence,  a  simple  question, 
leaving  the  onus  of  reply  to  the  better  informed,  my  query  being  no  more 
than  this — why  may  we  not  have  British,  as  well  as  Athenian  claasics? 
and  why  may  not  an  English  cathedral  or  play  be  as  worthy  the  world's 
esteem  as  a  Greek  temple  or  tragedy?  But  the  opportunity  for  my  op- 
ponent's eloquence  was  not  to  be  lost  to  local  fame ;  and,  entertaining 
'<  a  real  belief  that  it  was  righty  and  in  some  sense  a  duty,  to  put  down 
what  he  considered  as  sciolist  pretences  to  scholarship,"*  he  rose,  during 
the  discussion,  to  crush  the  pretender. 

He  was  small,  both  in  bulk  and  stature ;  but  no  one  could  call  him  a 
"little"  man.  With  a  capadous  head,  a  brow  of  commanding  breadth, 
and  a  countenanee  rendered  the  more  striking  by  a  certain  obliquity  of 
vision,  he  riveted  attention  the  moment  he  was  upon  his  lefi^  Let  it  be 
further  considered  that  I  was  proud  of  his  presence,  though  not  without 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  result ;  for  I  had  once  before  heard  him  smadi 
another  Dr.  B.  with  unsparing  power.  StiU,  my  hopes  were  beyond  my 
fl^lurs. 

He  rose  then  from  his  seat,  moved  his  hat  a  little  further  from  his  feet 
on  the  floor,  as  if  to  secure  more  space  for  action,  folded  his  arms,  as 
though  to  concentrate  his  **  corporal  agents"  in  their  enerey,  paused  a 
few  moments,  looked  first  at  the  president,  then  at  me,  and  then  again  at 
the  [n^rident,  and,  having  thus  "  nipped"  his  expectant  auditors  '*  into 
listening,"  he  began,  slowly  and  syllabically  to  speak.  '^  He  doubted  not 
it  might  be  thought  strange  that  he  should  rise  to  speak  upon  such  a  sob- 
iect  as  Architecture,  but  he  felt,  that  if  precedent  had  been  afforded  by  the 
lecturer  for  leaving  the  main  purpose  of  the  evening  to  indulge  in  gra- 
tuitous discursiveness,  he  was  himself  warranted  in  following  where  the 
lecturer  had  led  him,  and  in  regarding  the  lecturer  as  responrible  for  the 
-consequent  perplexities  of  hu  erratic  course."  Increasing  gradually  in 
loudness  and  volubility,  waxing  in  warmth,  and  finally  bursting  forth  in 
all  his  power,  he  concluded  his  overwhelming  peroration  in  tones  (the 
echoes  of  which  are  still  murmuring  among  the  Elgin  casts),  in  words  of 
this  character,  or  at  least  to  thb  effect :  '<  If  the  lecturer  have  mistaken 
the  abortive  efforts  of  the  incompetent  translator  for  the  consummate 
perfections  of  the  nreat  original — ^if  he  have  confounded  the  imbecile  dila* 
tions  of  the  English  renderer  with  the  pure  streams  from  the  urns  of 

*  SeeHoocrieflTs  MemdrsofDr.  Byrtb,  wherein  this  incident  is  xelated. 
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Castaljr — i£  he  have  foumled  his  opinionfl  upon  Atlladous  gromidsy  and 
drawn  his  knowledge  from  a  polluted  source — then,  let  me  tell  him,  that 
his  judgment  is  less  than  of  no  worth,  and  that  such  knowledge  is  worse 
than  ignorance  V* 

There  was  no  applause— at  least  none  expressed  by  cheerine.  like 
Milton's  '^ darkness  yisible,"  there  was  a  kind  of  '^silence  audible  ;**  and 
I  shall  not  forget  the  comparative  bodilessness  of  the  tones,  though  loud, 
with  which,  in  my  petulance,  I  unhesitatmgly  replied  ;  concluding,  how- 
ever, with  a  somewhat  advantageous  quotation  firom  **  Hamlet,'*  *'  Nay, 
an'  thoult  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou !"  Moreover,  some  cheers' 
followed  this  (for  there  was  a  kindly  sympathy  for  the  weaker  parW), 
seeming  to  say,  "  Stand  up !  go  it,  little  'un !"  My  fnend.  Sir  W.  S.  H., 
rose  to  my  aid ;  suggeisting  that  **  the  learned  and  reverend  doctor 
had  been  crushing  a  fly  wiw  a  steam-engine,"  &c  The  reader  must 
be  left  to  understand  whether  I  was  the  fly,  or  the  matter  (of  misoon- 
eeption)  which  had  so  stimulated  the  orator.  But  the  latter  was  not  so 
to  be  met ;  and,  said  he,  **  I  once  more  ask  the  lecturer,  and  not  Sir 
W.  S.  H.,  what,"  kc.  &c.  ?  I  replied :  but  as  I  did  not  then  precisely 
know  what  I  was  saying,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  can  remember  it 
now.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  both  my  answer  and  the  doctor's 
rejoinder  were  something  hostile  to  the  laws  of  debate,  or  even  of  allow- 
able privilege  in  cases  of  extremity,  since  the  president  rose  to  say,  ^*  Gen- 
tlemen, if  thb  personality  continues,  it  will  be  only  left  to  me  to  leave 
the  diair."  The  sage,  erave  William  Eastluke,  however,  settled  the 
question.  Referring  to  what  my  opponent  had  beien  previously  saying  of 
architecture,  and  to  my  equally  uninformed  allusion  to  the  Greek  poet,  he 
submitted  that  *^  two  very  excellent  gentlemea,  in  their  respective  ways, 
had  been  talking  of  two  subjects  respectively  foreign  to  their  understand- 
ings." This  settled  the  point.  The  scholar  walked  off ;  and  the  archi- 
tect vrasleft  to  proceed  with  other  points  more  immediate  to  the  legitimate 
subject. 

Well  digested  lectures  and  rational  discussions  continued,  and  doubtless 
still  continue,  to  accredit  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenaeum;  but,  soon 
after  my  connexion  with  it,  the  debates  became  of  less  oratorical  cha- 
racter ;  and,  though  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institution"*  sus- 
tained  its  substantial  worth,  it  became  the  habit  to  talk  of  its  **  golden 
days,"  as  those  of  Byrth  and  Macaulay.  The  latter  was  not  present  on 
the  night  of  my  castigation,  otherwise  I  am  convinced  there  would  have 
been  a  counter  appeal  on  my  behalf,  with  a  **  steam-engine  "  force  equi* 
valent  to  that  of  tne  attackmg  power ;  for  Macaulay  would,  in  his  friend- 
ship, have  seen  my  meaning,  and  the  incident  would  have  been  ^'  improved" 
as  an  item  in  the  institution  records. 

The  reverend  classic  last  mentioned,  largely  partook  of  the  talent  and 
accomplishments  associated  with  his  name.  He  was  eldest  brother  of  the, 
barrister,  Mr.  K.  Macaulay,  Q.C.,  and  a  first  cousin  to  the  eminent  his- 
torian ;  and,  having  conducted  for  some  time  a  large  school  at  Plymouth, 
subsequently  became  head-master  of  that  at  Repton.  Akin  to  Dr.  Byrth 
in  mental  power  and  acquirement,  he  was  his  direct  opposite  in  personal 
substance ;  a  large  man,  with  a  handsome  radiant  &ce,  prodigious  voioe^ 

*  A  highly  creditaUe  volume  has  been  published  under  this  title. 
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kmi  of  dflMM  akteuuBMiv  A»im  bsam  the  fouoii  «f  Rugbjr  SAoA  imd 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  a  large  abundance  of  natiTB  wife  md  ymial 
goad  humw;  a  laagV  hugty  an^  catehuig  aa  Mml  Niabatt'a  (aftdt 
witk  tlie  pcwar  af  Miwiwipg  a  lade  tacriMa  to  timid  joath);  aod  a>Kappitff 
mBKtnsa-  a£  tfia  letaiaed  baayant  ad^dboy  and  maiored  mao^  tiuok  can 
baoanadrradby  thaaaa^kmafF  binaaiit 

AxnoDg*d»  arientifia  leadeca  a£  tlia  fociaty  (indndiay  Me.  Jbbi  Pii> 
deam,  iS^-  aheauati  Md  ^e  W.  &  Harria),  tka  naina  o£  am^  fiwm  a 
peealiar  aiacnastaiic^  baa  awanrani  fi»  partiaular  mentiyoa,  £ar  ii  poiata 
to  an  ezampli  e£  ^  the  pucsnit  of  knowledge  under  diffieukiaa,''  whmit 
madk  an  upbaaring  aynd  may  reeognisa  aa  mh  difficuliieB  at  alL  Wbila 
making  aome  ahemical  expannttit^  Ms.  JonaitbaB  Heaader  loat  baa  ai^ 
by  aa  aapllosio%  yet  be  aoon  sabae<|ptintly  affiaared  agaia  behind  tha 
leetaiar'a  tabl%cfaeai&ilaa  every  iHth  a  pait  e£  graeni  spactacka  to  nrnwDal 
IsoB  usdeaa  ayea^  aad  with  ne  apparani  diminution  of  hia  raadinaas  aa  a 
maaipulatOB.  Ha  had,  indeed,  an  aaaiatant  or  two ;  hot  a  easual  obaarrv 
might  daam  the  aid  aothiag  mere  than  need  be  raquifed  andet  oadiaaiy 
drcrnnatanceg  of  ummpidrad  mon^  Hia  manner  aeemed  to  mmly  that 
he  had  had  Ua  eyaa^  and  done  with  tham ;  tliat  they  had  anfteientiy 
informed  him  on  ^  rnattem  of  htm,  light,  and  colour ;  and  that  tbey 
ware  now  diamiaaad  to  a  laating  deep  behind  hia  gogg^es^  wUk  b 
employed  all  hia  adier  sanaaa  in  tbair  practical  uae  and  philosophieal 
treatment  "  Get  thee  gtaaa  eyaiy''  aaya  Lear,  "  and^  like  a  acurvy  polir 
tician,  aeem  to  sea  the  thinga  thim  doat  not"  But  Janathan  Haaidn 
continiMd,  at  anyxate^  to  aaa  all  the  thinga  he  Acdaeen,  andtbeaeouBon 
witneaa  could  imagine-  time  waa  nodiing  naera  for  him  to  obaaFva ;  if 
there  were^  he  aawit  ao  raadifyin  daacription,  that^  aa  Charka  Mat&aw^ 
junior,  in  '^Clattw  cayana  Pi^tar,"  anticipatea  avaiy  informant  wi&  «<  Be 
quiet,  I  know  it,"  so  might  our  blind  philosopher  cut  short  every  deaccdicr 
with  <'  Be  <|Diet,  I  aee  k."  ^  I  aaa  it^"  m  abovt,  became  hia  moat  diaiac- 
t«Eiatic  eaprfifwicaa  As  ai  leeturer^  looal  and  ittnenrnt,  aa  a  manafacturer, 
turner,  and  ^McktbOTy  no  one  might  detect  the  decaption  of  hia  speetaaleaw 
Straugera  going  into  hia  ahapy  and  feUowing  his  rapid  atepa  up-atairaand 
down  ataira,  cautioualy  obedient  to  hia  directing  cara^  leat  may  ahonld 
kaodL  their  heada  or  bcuiae  their  ahtnay  leave  him  uaaonaeioaa  of  hia 
"  affliction;''  and  aa  he  walka  the  alreet,  with  hia  yooag  guides  rushing 
round  ahmp  coman^  and  over  caowded  crotsinga^  obaarvation  anly  aeema 
to  neognoBe  an  e»itad  hmnaa  bcomotiife  runniDgp  away  with  a  litde  boy ! 

Mingled  with  my  architectural  lactnrea,  wore  aaany  on  Sbakapeara; 
and  these,  whatever  their  demerits,  ware  ew  the  moat  attractive.  Thia, 
ilHttftring  in  one  aenac^  was  diaappomting  in  anothei^  aince  my  popularity 
had  no  mariud  laferanee  ta  my  eompetency  finr  a  pariacnlaa  anfcject,  hut 
rather  to  aubjeet  itaalf.  Thia  was  made  evident  to  me  in  the  end,  tboc^ 
it  doea  not  appear  the  dramatic  love  avar  militated  agunat  my  aitjittec- 
tural  progreas.  Indeed,  aome  firienda  atoibuted  my  general  acceptance 
rather  to  extrinab  than  profeaaional  exhibition ;  and  it  waa  ^  aome  aalve" 
for  my  wounded  vanity,  aa  a  master  of  att^  to  think  I  waa  at  leaat  ad- 
mitted aa  an  amateur  expounder  of  the  Bard  of  Avon. 
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Ik  aometluDg  less  than  a  fertnight  afttr  this  paper  sees  the  lights  any 
<nift  who  will  tuu  die  trouhU  to  walk  aa  far  as  Euston-sqiiare  or  King's* 
QSOBSf  stands  a  good  chance  of  seeing,  at  the  departure  of  the  di£&reirt 
north  oooatiy  traias,  something  diat  may  both  astonish  and  amuse  him. 
Plaid-coated  and  plaid-trousered  gentlemen  of  every  degree  of  physical 
development  will  be  seen  taking  their  seats  in  the  coupes  of  first  dass 
carriage,  some  with  the  calm  deliberation  of  old  stagers,  and  others  in 
ihat  fussy,  excited  state  that  betokens  either  weakness  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  Ae  trsyeller  himself,  or  else  a  pardonable  want  of  faith  in  the 
aifminifltrative  capacity  of  "  John/'  who,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  raflway 
porter,  is  doing  all  he  can  to  effiset  the  destruction  of  his  master's  pro^ 
perty  by  insanely  poking  it  into  the  impossible  eoners  of  an  already 
oieKrowded  Inggage-raa.     Dogs  of  the  setter  species^  two  and  two  like 


Ae  aaaonb  m  the  ark,  are  betnr  coaxed  and  wheedled  by  sturdy  keepers 
to  take  the  places  provided  for  their  especial  use  in  temporary  kennels  of 
wonderful  construction — ^knowing  dogs  some  of  them,  who  mig^t  claim 
Idiodred  with  the  extraordinary  animal  of  the  same  species  immortalised 
by  Mr;  Jingle  in  the  pages  of  "  Pickwick,"  with  others  of  such  question- 
able lepwtation  that,  so  £ur  as  they  are  likely  to*be  of  any  use  to  their 
Teapedtf  owners  whem  he  gets  them  on  a  Highkad  moor,  might  as  well 
imve  been  kft  to  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihoM  in  Kent  or  Sussex.  Gon^ 
easew,  game-bags,  shot^pouches,  powder^asks,  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  sportsman  which  one  sees  being  stowed  away  for  trans- 
mknon  to  the  north,  give  earnest  that  the  TwelfUi  of  August  is 
approaching,  that  the  London  season  is  about  an  end,  that  ere  many  days 
are  evor  Badenoehwill  be  more  thickly  peopled  tiba&  Belmkvia,  that  the 
dog-call  end  the  drowsy,  monotoBK>us  ^weet-weet"  of  &e  green  plovw 
will  be  BMre  faniKsv  to  the  ears  of  the  habitu^  of  Fall-mall  than  the 
dulcet  strains  of  Piccolomini ;  that,  in  short,  from  the  wilds  of  Ross  and 
Sodieriand  to  the  mountains  of  Argyle  the  crack  of  die  fowfing-mece 
will  be  a  fkmiliar  sound  for  a  month  to  come,  and  our  old  and  excellent 
allies  Donald  and  Sandy  will  be  picking  up  during  that  period  as  much 
of  the  eiictilating  medium  from  amongst  the  English,  sock-puddings  as 
wiU  make  some  considerable  addition  to  the  comfiarts  of  tbeir  kniely 
iidefings  during  the  coming  winter. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  ranks  ef  tiiis  advancing 
army  of  sportsmen,  there  must  be  not  a  few  tyros  to  whom  any  plain 
and  practical  directions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  gun,  the  management 
of  dogs^  diCHoe  of  ground,  &c.  &e^  must  be  extremely  useful,  and  we 
most  say  we  have  seldom  seen  such  suggestions  more  successiPully  em* 
bodied  than  in  a  wo^  which  has  recently  come  into  our  hands  by  Mr. 
James  Dalziel  Dougall,*  whose  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  sportsmen  in 
Scotland,  whatever  it  may  be  to  those  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.    Al« 

♦  Shooting  Simplifled  :  a  Concise  Treatise  on  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  James 
Dalziel  Dougall,  Author  of  a  **  Treatise  on  Angling,*'  &c  London:  Arthur  Hall, 
Ytetue,  and  Co. 
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though  Mr.  Dougall  has  not  indulged  in  any  methodical  airanffement  of 
his  matter,  the  contents  of  his  little  yoluroe  maj  he  sud  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts  :  first,  the  mechanical  construcdon  of  the  fowling-piece, 
with  a  minute  description  of  its  component  parts ;  secondly,  the  proper 
mode  of  using  and  of  preserving  the  utility  of  the  gun  after  it  is  con- 
structed ;  thiraly,  the  characteristics  of  game  genendly,  management  of 
dogs,  &c, ;  and,  fourthly,  some  extremely  judicious  hints  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  shooting-ground,  a  most  important  point,  and  one  which  is  too 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  sportsman  in  his  anxiety  to  begin  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day. 

Apropos  of  the  best  description  of  fowling-pieces  for  the  inexpenenoed, 
our  author  says : 

The  fowling-piece  having  now  been  described  in  its  most  important  parts,  it 
only  remains  to  oe  said  that  in  the  choice  of  a  gun  the  young  shooter  must  be 
guided  by  such  directions  as  have  been  alreadv  given,  and  by  nis  own  strength 
and  ability  to  carry  weight.  It  is  not  advisable  that  he  should  use  a  gun  in  the 
slightest  aegree  too  heavy  for  his  strength ;  rather  let  him  err  on  the  other  side, 
even  at  the  presumed  loss  of  ran^.  He  will  enjoy  his  sport  the  more  that  he 
has  only  to  handle  a  light  tool,  within  his  capability,  and  not  overpowering  him 
as  the  day  advances.  If  he  is  a  slow  shot,  requiring  to  dwell  steadily,  on  his  aim 
before  drawing  the  trigger,  the  barrels  should  oe  at  least  thirty  inches  in  length. 
For  a  Quick  shot,  who  throws  up  his  gun  and  fires  at  once,  a  short,  wide  gun 
will  be  found  the  most  effective;  and  the  "covert  gun,"  already  described,  will 
suit  him  admirably.  As  t«  the  Quality  of  gun,  where  the  sportsman  shoots  very 
often,  the  best  ana  highest-priced  article  will  be  found  by  far  the  cheimest  in  the 
end.  In  this  respect  a  gun  may  be  likened  to  a  locomotive  engiue,  which,  as  is 
wdl  known,  has  a  certain  amount  of  "life "  in  it,  the  duration  of  which  can  be 
pretty  well  calculated  beforehand,  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  workmanship 
— ^at  is  to  say,  the  locomotive  will  run  a  certain  number  of  miles,  and  no  more. 
In  like  manner,  a  gun  will  efficiently  shoot  a  certain  number  of  shots,  and  no 
more.  When  we  consider  the  extraordinary  strain  and  vibration  through  all  its 
parts  to  which  a  gun  is  subjected  at  every  discharge,  and  that  it  is  a  ooimniwtion 
of  some  sixty  to  seventy  pieces  of  iron  and  wood,  we  shall  see  the  necessity  o^ 
sound  workmanship  ana  good  material,  where  frequent  use  is  anticipated.  *For 
an  occasional  day  m  the  season,  a  plain  gun  may  serve  efficiently  for  many  years. 
As  guns  get  used,  the  separate  parts  become  looser,  and  the  vmole  gun  oonse- 
quently  loses  its  compactness,  and  the  metal  in  the  barrels  its  elasticity  and 
tenaci^ ;  in  a  wor^  the  gun  gets  used  up,  and  this  sooner  or  later,  accordmff  to 
its  original  intrinsic  quality.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  rama 
straight  stock  should  be  chosen,  even  although  it  does  not  at  first  appear  to 
mount  quite  readily  to  the  eye.  In  the  field,  the  advantages  of  a  straignt  stock 
will  soon  become  apparent.  The  gun  shoidd  have  no  fantastic  devices  carved  on 
it,  but  should  be  a  quiet-looking  piece  of  mechanism,  possessing  "that  within 
which  passeth  show. 

The  predilections  of  Mr.  Dougall,  expressed  in  different  parts  of  his 
book,  appear  to  be  aItofi;ether  in  favour  of  short  barrels,  say  from  twenty- 
tiz  to  twenty-eight  intmes  for  the  practised  shooter.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  advance  our  own  en>erience  against  that  of  one  who  shows  himself  to 
be  an  authority  in  such  matters ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  barrel  of  the  average  length  of  thirty  inches,  is,  in  every  case,  the 
most  useful,  whether  for  a  slower  a  quick  shot;  if  quick,  the  destruction 
of  ffame  is  equally  effective  with  a  barrel  of  this  length,  and  if  slow,  it 
entiles  the  sportsman  to  take  in  the  object  of  attack  with  greater  cer- 
tainty by  increasmg  his  range,  whilst  the  difference  in  weight,  if  the  gun 
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18  irell  constructed^  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  &tigne  of  carrying. 
This  matter,  however,  is  very  much  one  of  taste,  and  you  will  hiudly  find 
two  men  in  a  company  to  agree  in  opmion  as  to  what  the  exact  length  of 
a  harrel  should  be. 

The  foUowbg  hints  as  to  dress,  if  observed,  will  be  found  useful : 

The  dress  used  in  shooting  excursions  should  be  of  neutral  colours,  or  a 
mixture  of  ooloun:  shepherd's  tartan  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  The  whole 
suit  should  be  of  wool,  widely  and  freely  made,  with  cap  of  the  same  material. 
Unless  accustomed  to  their  use,  let  no  sportsman  rashly  trust  his  feet  into  laced 
hoots.  These  articles  are  seldom  made  to  fit  properly.  Custom  and  gradual 
use  may  enable  the  sportsmaa  to  wear  them  with  impunitr ;  but  impeded  circu- 
lation and  stiffened  ankles  result  from  laciug  them  tightly :  dbacken  the  laces, 
and  bhstered  heels  follow.  This  apparently  triflloff  matter  has  blasted  many  a 
young  sportsman's  high-wrought  expectations  on  the  "  Twelfth,".  Plain  laomg 
ahocs,  with  light  hobnails,  and  leathern  gaiters,  are  by  far  the  best  things  for 
shooing  in.  They  are  light,  do  not  impede  fifee  motion,  and  are  sufficiently 
nrotective  to  the  ankles.  For  covert  shooting,  and  where  the  ground  is  soft, 
leathem  l^gings  are  very  comfortable  to  wear. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  simply  caution  the  young  sports- 
man never,  as  he  values  the  preservation  and  placidity  of  his  temper,  to 
take  ibe  moors  on  the  Twelfth  with  boots  or  shoes  ne  has  nevef  worn 
before.  The  Memel  leather,  of  which  these  are  usually  made,  ''draws'* 
so  tremendously  in  hot  weather  as  to  become  after  a  few  hours  absolutely 
nnbearable,  causing  the  unfortunate  wearer  the  most  exquisite  torture. 
We  speak  feelingly  upon  this  subject,  because  we  have  ourselves  suffered 
on  more  than  one  occasion  from  a  want  of  proper  precaution  in  the 
matter.  If  at  all  practicable,  shooting  boots  and  shoes  should  be  worn 
occasionally  in  wet  weather  for  a  month  or  two  before  the  Twelfth,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  set  of  the  feet  before  starting  upon  any  lengdiened 
excursion. 

Mr.  DougaU  appears  to  be  a  keen  observer  of  the  habits  of  dogs,  his 
chapter  upon  that  subject  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  volume. 
Spmddng  of  the  acute  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  some  £>gSy  our  author 
relate^  as  an  example,  the  following  anecdote : 

The  author  had  a  black  pointer  slut  (from  the  kennel  at  Lennox  Castle) 
which,  while  shootiii£^  on  a  moor  in  Areyleshire,  he  had  severely  rated  for  eating 
Bome  carrion,  part  of  a  dead  and  putrid  sheep.  Passing  to  leeward  of  the  same 
carrion  about  an  hour  afterwards,  "Bess"  evidently  remembered  the  former 
rating,  and  giving  an  expressive  look  to  her  master,  continued  to  hunt.  The 
stench  from  the  carrion  was  so  great  as  to  be  almost  insupportable,  and  hurrying 

Sist  it,  the  author  was  surprised  to  observe  the  pointer,  generally  a  most  obe- 
cnt  animal,  make  a  sudden  wheel,  and  "draw  directly  upon  it,  from  which 
no  whistling  or  command  could  prevent  her.  An  advance  to  check  her  led  to 
only  her  steady  and  regular  approach,  making  point  after  point,  to  the  dead 
sheep.  Annoyed  at  tins,  he  seized  her  by  the  neck  and  drew  her  away,  when  at 
that  moment  a  cock-grouse  rose  from  the  very  mass  of  carrion,  where  it  had 
nossibly  been  feasting  on  maggots,  and  eaily  crowing,  flew  down  the  hill-side, 
out  was  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  safely  bagged.  After  the  bird  had  gone, 
the  pointer  at  once  cheerfully  resumed  her  hunting.  Now  here  was  the  sense 
of  smell  so  |)owerfully  discnminative  as  to  detect  the  presence  of  one  small 
bird,  from  which  not  very  much  scent  could  come,  amid  the  horribly  tainted  air 
from  the  dead  sheep.  The  same  pointer  would  road  a  bird  through  apparently 
endless  windings  until  she  made  it  out,  but  was  frequently  lea  into  errors, 
of  which  she  was  evidently  ashamed,  by  the  over  acuteness  of  her  sense  of 
smeU. 
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Again-- 

^Blixdcmg'^tdteflfirmaAfearof  tiw  giUL  Umnj^oodytmag  ^091  Iblink at 
fint^  and  mocdi  oare  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  hieaker.  It  consisto  in 
breaking  the  point  and  running  behind  the  shooter  when  the  gun  is  raised  or 
fired!  Sometimes  the  fear  of  the  report  is  so  great  that  the  dog  leaTes  the  field 
altogether,  and  goes  home  or  takes  refuge  in  me  nearest  farm-house.  Nothing 
font  tiM  greatest  gentleness  will  serve  to  remove  this  fault.  No  sportsman 
iror^y  of  the  name  -will  grudge  devoting  time  to  such  a  case.  Hie  voong  (kg 
diould  be  shown  the  gun;  the  spoitsman  lying  down  on  the  turf  beside  him, 
caressing  and  enoovraging  him  to  look  at  the  e;un  in  diflPerent  positions;,  and 
;nsing  every  means  to  mace  him  understand  that  it  is  not  used  with  intent  to 
imure  him  in  particular.  A  dog,  judiciously  treated,  will  actually  lick  afowling- 
mece  all  over,  and  an  hour  thus  ^ent  will  never  be  regretted.  When  a  young 
dog  has  aectdentally  received  a  shot^  the  probability  is  that  hb  blinking  is  in- 
curable     "  Snifters  **  carn€8  off  v^mai^  puppies.    It  seems  now  to  he 

an  asoOTtained  faet  that  vacdnatioa  either  entn^ly  prevents  or  modifies  tl^ 
disease,  whidx  is  however  nmdi  less  virulent  when  tne  puppies  get  plen^  of 
nulk  mid  little  animal  food. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  ground,  Mr.  Dougall  gives  the  CoUowing  as 
the  result  of  his  experience: 

[The  ohoioe  of  ground  is  important  to  the  young  snortaman*  who  is  too  apt  to 
overlook  circumstanoes  which  may  render  a  uousana  acres  in  one  ^aoe  as  good 
w  three  thousand  in  another.  It  will  suit  the  present  purpose  and  space  to  put 
the  following  advice  in  the  shape  of  rules— or  rather  hints. 

In  the  choice  of  a  moor,  first  learn  the  nature  of  the  ground — ^if  it  is  at  all  or 
only  partialljr  heatl^ry,  Mlly,  or  fiat— 4ias  the  heather  been  lat^  burned — ^whai 
are  the  contiguous  lands,  and  how  diiot  upon  and  preserved.  If  fiat,  the  grouse 
will  sooner  beeome  wild;  if  very  mountainous  and  £ar  fcom  calti;ration,  the  birds 
will  leave  for  lower  lands  as  autumn  advances.  Low-lying  moois,  near  cultiva- 
tion»  may  not  afford  good  bags  at  the  very  h^inning  of  the  season,  but  if  nev 
mountainous  country,  will  on  the  other  hand  be  stocked  thence  in  autumii. 
Avoid  moors  with  open  or  conunon  ground  conti^ous — also,  try  to  leazn  if 
there  are  peat-mosses  in  their  centre  (often  the  case)  from  which  the  neighbour- 
ing cotti^ers  procure  their  fuel.  If  so,  you  m«^  rest  assuied  that,  if  not  pR- 
vwited,  the  collies  are  busy  ofaopping  young  birds  as  rapidly  as  their  masfcen  are 
casting  peats.  This  is  one  leason  why  moon  apparently  wdl  stocked  in  Apdl 
ot  May,  with  abundance  of  nests,  if  not  preserved,  show  so  few  voung  birds  in 
August.  Stonv  and  grassy  lands  may  afford  hares  and  some  few  black-game,  but 
Are  wcuthLeas  for  grouse. 

The  best  grouse  lands  have  hi^h  dry  dumps  of  heather  favourable  for  nests, 
with  no  part  far  from  water ;  with  undulating  swells  and  hollows.  Heathery 
hillocks  afford  excellent  basking<«round  for  grouse,  and  also  give  concealment  to 
the  approach  of  the  sportsmen,  flat  ground  gives  no  such  shelter,  and  the  birds 
soon  become  unapproachable.  Grouse  generally  become  sooner  wild  south  of 
the  river  Forth,  except  in  Ai^yleshire,  than  m  the  more  northern  parts  ci 
Scotland,  but  the  soutnem  birds  are  huger,  and  are  also  earlier  on  the  wing. 
When  only  a  few  days'  sport  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  is  desired,  the 
southern  moors  are  therefore  excellent  In  Argyleshire,  grouse  sit  well  through- 
out the  seasoii,  unless  the  weather  be  very  stormy. 

We  could  have  wished  much  that  the  space  at  our  disposal  permitted 
us  to  reprint  the  entire  chapter  devoted  to  grouse-shooting.  As  it  is,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  following  extract,  in  which  Mr.  Dougall 
comments  upon  the  want  of  ordinary  care  evinced  by  some  Scottish  land- 
owners in  the  preservation  of  game  on  moorlands^  for  which  tbey  are  re- 
ceiving a  very  considerable  sum  asnuall/*    Our  juitfaor'«  stiaotureaiiughft 
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.wtaa  anrrs  dob  tbe  ^Twmjnm.''  Wt 

maek  mam  mmat,  vmA  yet  seareely  hm%  met  the  jn^iee  of 
ilia -ease: 

It  las  1)een  attempted  to  make  an  approximation  to  the  annual  yalne  of 
grouse-shootings  in  Scotland ;  and  a  popniar  periodical  some  years  ago  set  down 
.tiie  lenta  alone  as  at  least  7O,O0OA  J^t  tliis  sum  is  undoubtedly  far  under  the 
naskj  while  the  money  brought  into^  and  expended  in  the  country  by  sportsmen 
and  their  fiumHea,  must,  in  the  aggregate,  be  so  large  as  to  invest  the  sport  with 
^pite  a  natiozial  interest.  Many  grouse-ehootings  are  let  at  from  300/.  to  1000/. 

eannnzn.  Add  to  this  the  very  great  contingent  expenses  for  keepers,  watchers, 
wcaoiers,  caixiage  of  game.  &a  &c. ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  large 
amoimt  of  iia&  expenditure  is  by  strangers  who,  without  this  attraction,  woiud 
sot  visit  Sootlaud  at  all  These  large  sums  are  annually  brought  into  the 
ooQBtry,  not  in  payment  of  exported  produce,  but  of  rents  and  services.  In 
point  of  £u^  there  is  an  aimual  introduction  of  new  capital,  the  profits  or 
accumulations  of  other  countries,  which  is  carried  in  a  golden  stream  into  the 
most  remote  Highland  valleys,  and  all  this  occurs  without  affecting,  in  any 
appreciable  d^;re^  ilw  pursuits  of  cattk-rearing  or  agriculture.  It  is,  therefore, 
■ot  without  some  reason  ^xt  the  pro{)frietors  of  grouseHshootings  should  pay 
-tittenticn  to  this  source  of  income.  It  is  a  matter  whidi  cannot  be  conoeaka, 
that  the  avidity  with  which  everything  nossessing  the  name  of  a  "  shooting  "  is 
taken  by  English  gentlemen,  has  causea  many  places  to  be  let  as  such,  and  as 
being  "stricUy  preserved,"  where  no  heather  is  known  to  bloom,  and  whose 
neaxvst  approach  to  a  keeper  is  the  shepherd. 

This  is  oertnn  to  have  a  reaotionarv  effect.  Chrouse^hootingB  axe  now  a 
recognised  dement  in  the  value  of  Highland  estates ;  and  what  sportsmen  have 
to  eompbin  of  in  many  cases  is,  that  while  hi^  rents  are  charged  for  such 
shootings,  there  is  a  looseness  in  the  management  of  the  around  when  not  let,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  character  given  to  the  grouno,  which  wWd  not  be 
ticdented  in  any  other  pecuniary  traoBaetion  where  a  full  quid  pro  quo  is  expected 
asid  given.  ISo  propnetor,  for  instance,  would  allow  an  unlet  fwrm  to  return  to 
a  state  of  nature ;  yet  in  the  mid^ter  of  shootings  there  seems  to  be  a  very 
frequent  disregard  oi  proper  trapping  and  ][»e9erving,  so  that,  on  entrance,  the 
tenant  has  to  Begin  anew  to  raise  a  stock  of  game  upon  what  may  be  termed  the 
Tttw  materia],  wmle  the  rent  \b  far  &om  being  proportionally  low.  These  remarks 
are,  it  is  to  be'  hoped,  not  out  of  place  here,  and  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
landowners,  who  have  merely  to  adopt  the  same  management  of  shootings,  which 
ti^^  use  in  other  matters  to  the  enhancing  of  the  value  of  their  estates. 

The  author  writes  guardedly,  and  from  considerable  experience  on  the  subject ; 
and  were  he  jbiclined,  or  were  this  the  proper  place  for  such  expression  of  his 
opinion,  he  could  m^e  not  a  few  remarks  which  would  tend  to  prove  that  the 
system  now  carried  on — not  universally,  yet  still  too  frequently — ^has  begun  to 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  many  sportsmen  from  taking  the  risk  of  a  Highland 
"moor."  Ilie  remedy  is  simple.  Stop  all  poaching,  trap  the  ground  dulv,  and, 
in  general,  let  there  be  the  same  eonsioeration  nven  to  the  interests  of  tne  pro- 
sp^:tive  tenants  as  would  be  in  letting  farms,  out  do  not  treat  the  question  of 
the  stock  of  game  as  a  mere  sporting  matter,  and  yet  char^  for  the  shootings  a 
solid  and  sulratantial  rent,  which  is  no  matter  of  sport  at  all. 

It  frequently  happens  too  that  there  is  a  very  great  disregard  for  the  interests 
of  tenants  of  the  shootings,  as  secondary  to  those  of  the  farmers,  whenever  the 
driving  of  cattle  and  gathering  of  sheep  are  concerned.  Now,  although  as  a 
question  of  social  economy  the  farmer's  interests  are  superior  to  the  sportsman's, 
yet  when  there  is  a  mutual  agreement  and  a  full  rent  paid,  the  sportsman  has  as 
undoubted  a  right  to  be  protected  from  all  unnecessary  annoyance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  sport,  as  the  fanner  has  in  the  rearing  of  his  cattle.  The  general 
reader — ^who  may  be  disposed  to  view  this  question  in  that  utilitarian  spirit 
whidi  seems  to  reduce  every  subject  to  a  pecuniary  standard,  and  forgets  that 
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208  SOME  HINTS  FOB  THB  ^*  TWELFTH/' 

there  are  such  things  as  health  and  recreation  required  even  to  fit  immkindig 
the  pursuit  of  wealm— is  reminded  that  grouse  moors  are  here  treated  o(  not 
the  over-preservation  of  game  on  arable  luid.  The  preservation  of  grouse  and 
the  business  of  the  sheep  or  cattle  farmer,  may  be  carried  on  in  perfect  con- 
sistence with  due  justice  to  both  interests. 

Hiat  these  remarks  are  not  uncalled  for,  one  anecdote  only  out  of  numerous 
others  may  be  here  recorded.  The  author  advertised  for  many  consecutive  weeb 
in  a  well-known  newspaper  for  good  grouse-shootings,  and  having  formed  quite 
a  collection  of  replies,  all  more  or  less  highly  laudatory  of  the  excellence  of  the 
various  shooting^s,  the  gentleman  who  wished  to  become  the  lessee  started  on  a 
•  tour  of  observation.  Sot  one  of  the  letters  conveyed  a  just  description  of  the 
respective  shootings.  Preservation  or  trapping  was  genendly  unknown.  On  one 
estate  not  a  head  of  grouse  was  known  to  exist,  and  on  the  proprietor  bdng 
asked  why  he  could  possibly  recommend  his  place  as  likely  to  suit  the  advertiser, 
he  coolly  replied,  "  Oh,  there's  capital  otter-shooting  along  the  shore  here  \" 

Besides  grouse  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  shooting  common  in  the 
Scottish  highlands  and  lowlands  touched  upon  by  this  intelligent  writer, 
such  as  the  ptarmigan,  capercailzie,  roe-deer,  wild  duck,  woodcock,  par- 
tridge, See.  &c.  The  last  extract  we  can  give  shall  be  devoted  to  our 
graceful  little  friend  the  snipe,  for  whom  we  have  always  had  a  particular 
fancy: 

The  popular  belief  that  a  snipe  makes  the  most  difficult  of  all  shots,  has  arisen 
from  its  comparative  smallness,  its  sudden  rise,  and  swift  corkscrew  flight. 
When  shooting  snipe  over  dogs,  the  best  modes  of  killing  them  may  be  reduced, 
generally,  to  two.  These  two  are,  either  to  fire  the  moment  the  smpe  rises,  or 
to  give  it  time  to  get  over  the  tortuous  and  resume  the  direct  flight.  Thna 
extremes  meet,  and  one  man  is  a  crack  shot  at  snipe  for  being  very  quick,  and 
another  quite  as  crack  for  being  very  slow.  One  of  the  latter  caste  maniged 
thus :  Ciurying  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  in  the  other  hand  he  held  between 
finger  and  thmnb  a  pinch  of  snuff.  A  snipe  rises ;  with  due  deliberation  and 
emphasis  he  inhales  into  each  nostril  the  titillating  grains;  down  from  the 
shoulder  comes  the  deadly  tube ;  it  is  levelled,  fired,  and  Scolopax  is  done  for. 
Wonderful  analogy  discovered  by  this  original-thinking  philosooher  between  the 
period  necessary  to  take  snuff  with  full  enjoyment  ana  the  mode  of  flight  of  the 
poor  heather-bleater ! 

In  conclusion,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  sensible  and  un- 
pretending little  volume  to  our  sporting  friends  eenerally.  It  has  served 
us  as  mental  pabulum  of  a  very  agreeable  kind  over  a  journey  of  more 
than  four  hundred  miles.  The  young  shot  who  is  willing  to'  live  and 
learn  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  its  pages,  whibt  the  more  expe- 
rienced may  get  what  is  vulgarly  but  expressively  termed  a  '^  wrinkle 
from  its  perusal,  if  he  chooses  to  take  it  up  during  a  leisure  hour. 
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OALLEBT  OF  THEATRICAL  POBTEAITS. 

BT  T.  P.  QRIN8TED. 

He  comet  to  tell  me  of  the  playen.— Shakspbarx. 

VIII. — Chables  Kean. 

What  a  pleasant  holiday  spot  is  Richmond,  with  its  attractive  scenery 
and  picturesque  walks — its  park,  which  Jeannie  Deans  must  have  admired 
wben  she  sought  an  interview  with  Queen  Caroline— its  beautiful  river, 
meandering  along  so  quietly  between  gardens  and  meadows.  Of  this 
piece  of  the  old  Arcadia — where  Nature,  it  must  be  conf(^ied,  seems 
occasionally  attired  in  a  court  dress — Canova  said  that  it  only  needed 
crags  to  make  it  perfect.  Apart  firom  its  natural  beauties,  Rt<£mond  is 
crowded  with  historical  recollections,  which  rise  up  before  us  at  almost 
eTery  step.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Henrys,  the  Edwards,  and  the  Elixa* 
beths  who  once  made  the  place  their  kingly  home,  we  may  recal  two  or 
three  of  the  sovereigns  of  literature  and  art  who  have  been  attracted  to 
the  spot  Turner  and  Hofland  resided  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  and 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  its  scenery  may  ofiten  be  traced  in  their  works. 
Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds  once  lived  at  the  top  of  the  far-famed  hill,  whilst 
the  elder  Colman  was  located  at  the  bottom.  Horace  Walpole  has  given 
importance  to  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Twickenham  is  sanctified  by  the 
genius,  poetry,  and  wit  of  Pope.  Hampton — with  its  Palace  of  the  Car- 
toons— has  a  charm  in  connexion  with  Garrick,  whose  great  tormentor  at 
the  theatre,  Mrs.  Clive,  passed  her  retirement  at  Little  Strawberry  Hill. 
**  Sweet  Kitty"  is  finally  resting  at  Twickenham,  whibt  another  member 
of  Garrick's  company,  the  captivating  Peg  Woffington,  sleeps  in  the 
adjoining  hamlet  of  Teddington.  With  the  church  at  Richmond,  how- 
ever, are  we  at  present  more  immediately  concerned.  Many  of  note 
have  there  sought  the  "  bed  of  slumber."  Thomson  is  with  them,  he 
who  sang  so  pleasantly  of  the  '^  Seasons ;"  whilst  among  the  histrionics 
we  mAy  mention  Joseph  Taylor,  who,  according  to  old  Downes,  the 
prompter,  was  instructed  by  Shakspeare  to  play  Hamlet,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  performed  "  incomparably  well ;"  Richard  Yates,  famous  as  a 
comedian  in  the  days  of  Garrick;  and  Mrs.  Yates,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Siddons.  By  the  western  entrance  of 
the  old  church  is  a  monumental  tablet,  which  we  might  at  first  have  re- 
ferred to,  had  not  this  gossip  conducted  us  to  it  by  such  a  circuitous 
path.  The  tablet  in  question  has  a  medallion  portrait,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — "  Edmund  Kean,  died  May,  1833,  aged  forty-six. 
A  memorial  erected  bv  his  son,  Charles  John  Kean,  1839." 

We  have  at  lengtn  come  to  the  subject-matter  of  our  sketch,  the 
portrait  of  one  whose  act  of  filial  duty  was  the  raising  of  that  marble 
slab.  To  introduce,  however,  the  earlier  career  of  the  son,  we  must 
make  brief  mention  of  his  celebrated  father. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  Edmund  Kean  is  involved  in  mystery. 
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Whoever  may  have  been  his  parents,  it  is  certain  he  was  indebted  to 
them  for  little  save  his  birth.  His  first  two  or  three  years  were  passed 
in  considerable  neglect,  when  a  friend  was  found  in  Miss  Ticiswell,  who 
occupied  a  respectable  position  upon  the  London  boards  for  nearly  forty 
years,  taking  her  farewell  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  in  May,  1822,  when 
the  poor  outcast  boy  she  had  befriended  stood  forth  in  his  popularity,  and 
played  Bon  JBklix  for  the  first  time  in  London.  Kindly  assuming  the 
maternal  offices,  Miis  Tidswell  sent  her  young  charge  to  school,  and 
became  his  first  dramatic  instructor.  At  a  tender  age  he  was  selected  to 
play  Cupid  and  similar  characters  at  Drury  Lane.  Sometimes  at  school, 
and  sometimes  a  truant  in  the  streets,  he  indulged  his  wayward  fancieB ; 
and  thb  freedom  of  his  early  days  had  doubtless  an  effiset  npon  his  after 
actions.  At  the  age  of  ten  yeeers,  Edmund  Kean  was  an  intelligeoly 
merry,  reckless  boy,  with  a  pair  dr  brilliant  eyes  and  a  superb  head  of 
jet-black  curling  hiur.  He  soon  after  became  the  awociate  of  tuinblws, 
posture-masters,  and  equestrians ;  but  he  is  said,  nevertheless,  to  ksve 
cherished  a  love  of  Shakspeare  and  tho  ''  r^;ular  drama.''  At  Windaop 
— when  in  the  company  of  the  redoubtable  Richardson — ^h«  recited  befen 
George  TIL,  and  must  have  left  the  Castle  with  a  proud  heart :  Royakj 
had  pronounced  him  an  astonishing  boy,  and  two  guineas  were  ehii^nii^ 
in  his  pockets;  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  but  a  proficient  m 
tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  farce,  and  pantomime,  he  became  a  member  of 
several  provincuil  companies,  encountering  every  vicissitude  whidi  it  it 
possible  to  connect  with  the  life  of  a  strolling  player.  In  1808  he  mm^ 
ried  Miss  Mary  Chambers,  and  passed  the  next  six  years  in  %>  struggle  fer 
fume — ^we  might  in  truth  have  written,  for  bread. 

Still  engaged  in  the  unequal  conflict,  the  year  181 1  saw  him  nt  Water* 
ford,  in  Ireland,  in  which  town  his  son,  Charles  John  Kean,  was  bom,  on 
the  18th  of  January.  He  was  happily  spared  much  of  t^e  unprofitaibb 
wanderings  of  his  father,  fbr  when  he  hieul  just  completed  his  third' year-* 
January,  1814 — Edmund  Kean  stood  before  die  footlights  of  Old  Dnny, 
and  the  first  dawn  of  future  greatoess  afighted  upon  him.  On  qoittbg 
the  theatre  that  night,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  ki  Cecil-street,  Strand, 
where  his  wife  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  trial,  in  whieh 
were  centred  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  li^.  After  the  first  transport  ol 
joy  at  his  success,  the  happy  tragedian  took  his  infant  son  from  his  eradle^ 
and,  kissing  him,  fervently  exclaimed,  **  Now,  my  boy,  you  afaail  go  to 
Eton.** 

Prior  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  paternal  promise,  ChariesEean  ww  aent 
to  the  preparatory  seminary  of  Mr.  Styles,  at  Thames  Dttton,  and  idb- 
sequently  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Polehampton,  rector  of  GnMO- 
fbra.  In  1824  he  became  an  Etonian,  remaining  at  that  seat  of  leamiar 
l^ree  years,  and  quitting  it  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1827.  At  this  perb^ 
die  erratic  nature  of  his  father^ — the  seeds  of  which  were  planted  in  faia 
youth — was  being  developed.  From  the  night  when  he  placed  his  foot 
before  the  <*  floats"  of  Old  Drury,  wealth  and  honours  had  crowded  upon 
him ;  but  he  suffered  his  prosperous  career  to  be  beset  by  unworthy  oom- 
panionship,  and  all  were  sacrificed.  In  1825  an  action  waa  brougte 
against  him  by  the  husband  of  a  silly,  forwaitl  woman,  when  the  tide  ol 
his  fortunes  changed,  and  never  flowed  again  in  his  favour.  Public  di»* 
approbation  dh)ve  him  to  America^  and — wone  than  all — to  the  battle. 
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He  aev«r  neovered  strengtfa  or  spirit  after  that  unhappy  trial  It  k  trm 
that  on  faia  return  to  England  his  errors  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten, 
bvt  the  spirit  bad  been  broken,  and  the  fire  was  lighted  up  no  more. 

At  ihe  time  when  Charies  Kean  was  leaving  Eton,  the  oflFer  of  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  army  8«rying  in  India  had  been  obtained  for  him  bj  faia 
father.  He  was  induced,  however,  to  pause  in  accepting  the  same* 
Cdmnnd  Kean  was  then  estranged  from  his  wife,  who  was  in  ill  health, 
and  threatened  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  annuitj  received  from  him. 
Perceiving  the  probability  of  her  being  left  without  the  least  protection, 
and  touched  with  her  distressing  position,  Charles  Kean  was  bewildered 
how  to  act  Money  he  had  none,  and  but  few  friends.  He  sought  the 
best  advice  he  could,  clung  to  his  mother,  and  threw  himself  upon  ther 
stage  for  their  double  support.  We  know  not  what  the  proffered  cadet- 
dip  might  have  produced ;  but  we  know  that  the  affectionate  schoolboy, 
in  launching  bis  aigosy  upon  the  waves  of  the  drama,  found  them  at 
first  more  wild  and  troublous  than  those  whidt  would  have  borne  him.  to 
£i(fia. 

To  a  recent  portrut  placed  in  our  Gallery — that  of  William  Charles 
Macready — we  appended  the  fact  of  his  baring  thrown  aside  the  honours 
which  t^  Pulpit  or  Bar  might  have  secured  him,  embracing  the  Stage 
with  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  father.  Charlea 
Toung,  in  like  manner,  relmqubhed  other  pursuits  for  the  more  devioua 
course  of  the  drama,  from  iU  offering  a  readier  support  to  an  injured 
mother;  and  here,  in  our  present  sketch,  have  we  a  case  of  singular 
affinity.  The  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  Rugby,  and  Eton,  sent  each  a 
scholar  into  the  playground  of  the  world,  who  paused  in  their  intended 
game  in  filial  duty,  to  which  act  the  stage  became  indebted  for  the  de- 
parted Young,  the  retired  Macready,  and  Charles  Kean. 

It  was  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1827 — ^now  thirty  years  since — that 
Cbarles  Kean  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  at  Drury  Lane, 
as  Young  Nerval^  in  Home's  play  of ''  Douglas."  But  little  study  could 
have  be^  devoted  by  him  to  this  new  calling,  seeing  that  two  months 
only  had  elapsed  since  he  quitted  the  college  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  He  had  certainly,  in  his  still  more  juvenile  days,  occasionally 
indulged  in  a  few  theatrical  experiments.  For  instance,  in  the  tedious 
hours  ofbn  passed  by  his  mother  in  watching  the  return  of  her  husband 
— ^who  occasionally  went  back  to  his  schoolboy  habits  and  played  the 
truant — ^he  would  recite  passages  of  plays,  to  her  great  satisfaction, 
though  his  sire  was  much  incensed  when  such  recreations  were  mentioned 
to  him.  Upon  his  appearance  at  Druiy  Lane,  Charles  Kean's  reception 
hy  the  audience  was  flattering  and  kind ;  but  the  press,  judging  him 
probably  by  too  high  a  standard,  assailed  him  with  considerable  bitter- 
neas-— even  the  st^  he  had  taken  for  his  own  support  and  the  protectioa 
of  his  mother  was  termed  wilful,  thankless,  and  disobedient !  During  his 
first  season,  in  addition  to  Young  Norval,  he  appeared  as  SeUm  ("  Bar- 
baroBsa"),  Zothair  (" Adelgitha"),  Frederick  ("Lovers'  Vows"),  and' 
two  or  three  other  characters,  and  then  visited  the  provinces.  On  the  Ist 
of  October,  being  then  at  Glasgow,  he  appeared  in  conjunction  with  his 
father,  playing  Titus  to  his  BrtUuSf  in  Howard  Payne's  play.  On  the 
29th  of  l>Bcember  following  be  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  part 
of  Romeo.     The  press>  however,  still  manifesting  its  severity  towards 
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hioiy  he  returned  to  the  country,  and  in  the  summer  of  1829  again  played 
with  his  father,  at  Cork  and  Dahlia,  supporting  him  in  Bassania^  Wett- 
bortiy  lago^  IciUus,  and  Macduff.  In  October  of  this  year  he  was  vof 
gaged  for  six  nights  at  the  Haymarket,  where  he  personated  Momeo^ 
Frederick^  and  Sir  Edward  mortimer^  in  Colman*B  ''Iron  Chest.** 
Fortune— 

The  stem  coquette,  that  onl^  smiles 

On  the  most  tireless  suitors  in  her  tndn — 

now  began  to  favour  him,  for  his  performance  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer 
won  from  the  critics  positive  praise.  He  had  studied  hard  and  toiled  for 
practice,  but  the  unmitigated  abuse  heaped  upon  his  efforts  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  hope  and  drive  him  from  his  purpose.  He  was  emulous  of 
histrionic  distinction,  but  the  press  had  hitherto  resolutely  opposed  his 
aspirations.  Now,  however,  his  judges  began  to  ''  smooth  their  wrinkled 
front,"  and  the  young  actor  received  a  spur  to  his  endeavours. 

To  accomplish  himself  further  in  the  resources  of  his  art^  Charles  Kean 
returned  to  the  provinces.  An  offer  was  next  made  him  of  an  engage- 
ment  at  the  Haymarket  for  the  ensuing  season — the  praise  bestowed  upon 
his  performance  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  having  opened  the  managerial 
eyes;  but  he  preferred  seeking  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World,  and  crossed 
the  Atlantic  m  the  good  ship  Caledonia,  His  first  appearance  at  New 
York  was  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  September,  1830,  the  character  of 
Bichard  the  TAer^  having  been  selected  for  his  introduction.  Great 
kindness  and  encouragement  here  met  his  efforts,  and  he  now  began  to 
'*cut  his  bright  way  through,"  eventually  establishing  an  enduring 
American  reputation.  But  whilst  the  young  aspirant  is  winning  from  his 
new  friends  their  golden  opinions,  let  us  beguile  the  time  by  relating  an 
anecdote  of  another  ambitious  spirit,  who,  like  Charles  Kean,  ventured 
out  to  America,  and  was  emulous  of  excelling  in  the  part  of  Richard. 

The  Thespian  to  whom  we  refer  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  had 
evidently  mistaken  his  forte  ;  for  with  features  formed  to  express  every 
comic  emotion,  and  a  fund  of  humour  ''  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  he 
was  obstinately  bent  on  being  a  tragedian.  Having  completed  an  en- 
gagement at  Natchez  he  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  benefit,  and 
selected  Michard  for  the  occasion.  He  was  a  man  of  some  researeh,  and 
remembered  the  attention  paid  by  George  Frederick  Cooke  to  the  minute 
matters  of  the  piece,  more  especially  the  introduction  of  a  banner  with  the 
"  boar,"  a  cognizance  of  the  house  of  York,  which  in  all  the  latter  scenes 
was  carried  by  an  attendant,  and  elevated  immediately  behind  him  on  bia 
taking  his  position  on  the  stage.  For  some  days  preceding  the  important 
night,  the  hero  of  our  story  had  carefully  examined  the  scenery,  proper- 
ties, &c.,  of  the  establishment,  without  discovering  the  boar  in  question. 
He  was  told  by  the  manager  that  other  actors  had  dispensed  with  the 
desired  banner,  but  it  was  at  length  decreed  that  the  same  should  be 
painted.  The  artist  of  the  theatre  was  a  young  Kentuckian  of  promising 
talent,  and  his  good  offices  were  appealed  to  for  a  formidable  representa- 
tion of  the  monster.  On  the  night  preceding  the  benefit,  the  ''  leading 
man"  was  the  life  of  a  party,  comprising  many  of  his  brother  actors  and 
their  patrons,  who  had  retired  after  the  performances  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern.     The  song  and  jest  went  round,  and  the  painter,  who  was  of  the 
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con^MUoj,  was  profuse  in  aoeodote  aod  mftrveUous  storiet,  all  beitring  upon 
the  saperiority  of  Koitucky,  which,  hy  his  description,  seemed  to  be  the 
TeritaUe  land  flowing  with  milk  ana  honey.  *'  Ah  V*  said  the  comie 
tragedian,  *' that's  the  country  where  quartern  loaves  grow  on  the 
trees,  and  the  pigs  run  about  ready  roasted,  with  a  knife  and  fork 
stuck  in  them,  crying,  'Come,  eat  mel'  "  Now,  ancient  as  this  joke 
may  be,  it  was  received  with  loud  applause  and  satisfeiction  by  all 
but  ihe  scenic  artist  The  ensuing  morning  came,  and  Richard  was 
all  '^ himself;"  the  supernumeraries  were  rehearsed,  the  banners  and 
properties  displayed,  but  the  important  one  was  missing.  He  rushed 
to  the  artist's  room,  and  was  told  that  at  night  he  might  depend 
upon  its  being  ready.  The  morning  was  then  devoted  to  drilling  an 
attendant,  as  to  the  manner  and  P^cise  time  of  hoistbg  the  banner 
over  the  ideal  monarch  at  night.  The  painter  had,  in  fact,  almost  for- 
gotten both  boar  and  banner,  until  his  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  a 
recollection  of  the  laugh  at  his  expense  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
in  a  moment  a  plan  of  revenge  was  concocted.  In  the  evening  the  house 
was  crowded,  and  all  went  smoothly  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
act.  Richard  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  having  all  but  achieved 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  Having  to  chanKO  a  portion  of  his 
dress,  he  arrived  at  the  wing  in  time  only  to  hear  uie  flourish  that  an- 
nounced his  approach,  and  to  observe  that  his  soldiers  had  formed  in  a 
row,  with  the  banners  edgeways  to  the  audience,  ready  to  display  them 
on  his  appearance.  "  Is  the  Doar  all  right  ?"  said  he,  hiuriedly,  to  the 
prompter.  ''Beautiful,  sir,"  replied  that  functionary.  "Here  nitch 
we  our  tent,  even  in  Bosworth  field,"  commenced  our  hero.  Whirl 
went  the  banner  borne  by  the  well-drilled  attendant,  and  in  ope 
moment,  as  if  by  magic,  every  countenance  in  the  front  relaxed  into 
a  broad  grin,  and  roars  of  laughter,  which  swelled  into  a  universal 
shout,  palsied  the  efforts  of  the  aspiring  actor.  He  looked  fiercely  on 
bis  companions,  one  of  whom,  he  felt  satisfied,  had  been  guilty  of  some 
incongnuty,  and  advanced  more  to  the  front  to  free  himself  m)m  their 

i>roximity.  Faithful  to  his  morning's  instructions,  the  banner-man  fol- 
owed  in  his  wake,  and  again  the  yell  was  renewed.  Approaching  the 
footlights,  Richard  prepared  himself  to  address  the  audience.  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  but  in  vain ;  the  merry  storm  was  up,  and 
shouts  of  laughter  rendered  his  appeal  inaudible.  Disgusted  and  annoyed, 
he  at  length  turned  his  back  contemptuously  on  his  benefactors,  and 
&cing  his  gallant  followers,  fixed  his  %yes  with  astonishment  and  horror 
on  ihe  fatal  cause  of  the  uproar.  Firm  at  his  post,  unshaken  by  the  din, 
stood  the  well-instructed  nanner-bearer,  whilst  raised  on  high  was  the 
co^piizance  of  York — sliehtly  altered,  it  is  true,  from  the  original  design, 
being  in  a  rampant  position,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  curly  tail,  a  large 
knife  and  fork  thrust  in  the  back,  and  from  its  mouth,  by  way  of  motto, 
protruded  the  words,  "  Come,  eat  me  1"  Rushine  on  the  attendants,  he 
oemolished  with  h'ls  ready  sword  the  memento  of  the  painter's  vengeance, 
aod  the  curtain  fell  amidbt  a  mingled  call  for  Richard  and  the  "  Boar  of 
York.'' 

Return  we  now  to  the  subject  of  our  portrait^  whom  we  have  to  con- 
gratulate upon  the  success  of  his  first  visit  to  America.     During  our 
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dfgvesston,  he  waa  fuIfilKngf  engagements  at  HtB  principal  dieailrer  k  ihs 
United  States,  the  joornalistB  being  unanimous  in  extolling  his  merili^ 
dedaring  him  to  be  a  veritable  '^  ohip  of  the  old  blods."  At  »  htar 
period  of  his  career — at  a  public  dinner  given  him  at  his  native  town  ef 
Wateribrd,  in  1836 — Charles  Keaa  thus  referred  to  the  encouragenMBi 
awafded  him  bj  the  eitizens  of  America : 

**  Thrown  before  the  public  by  untoward  (drcumstanees  at  the  eaify  ag« 
of  sixteen  and  a  half,  encompassed  by  every  difficulty,  friendless  and  vm* 
tutored,  the  efforts  of  my  boyhood  were  criticised  in  so  severe  and  spirit- 
crushing  a  strain  as  almost  to  unnerve  my  energies,  and  drive  me  despair* 
ingly  from  the  stage.  The  indulgence  usually  extended  to  nonces  wa» 
denied  to  me.  I  was  not  permitted  to  ehen^  the  hope  diat  time  and 
study  would  ever  correct  in  me  the  feults  of  you^^l  inexperience.  The 
very  resemblance  I  bore  to  my  late  fether  was  condemned  in  me  as  beiiig 
*  strange  and  tmnatural.'  Sick  at  heart,  I  left  my  home  and  sought  the 
shores  of  America.  To  its  generous  inhabitants  am  1  indebted  for  the  fint 
ray  of  success  that  illuminated  my  clouded  coarse." 

Mr.  Kean  continued  in  America  two  years  and  a  half^  and  duriog^  eve 
entire  twelvemonth  he  received  fbr  his  professional  exertions  fifty  ponndi 
per  night,  independent  of  valuable  presents  from  the  leading  menmn  of 
the  Congress  Sailing  fbr  England  in  the  OfUario,  he  arrived  at  Poits- 
mouth  on  the  11th  of  February,  1833,  having  been  forty  days  on  tiM 
voyage.  In  descending  from  the  vessel  into  the  boat,  it  bemg  at  nighty 
he  fell  from  the  rope  ladder,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  Thoogb 
the  biographer's  task,  happily,  did  not  liere  terminate,  this  waa  a  esm 
reception  for  the  young  actor  after  so  long  an  absence.  The  services  ef 
Charles  Kean  were  immediately  secured  by  Laporte,  at  a  weekly-  salary 
of  thirty  pounds,  for  Covent  Garden,  at  which  noose  he  played  fbr  the 
first  time  on  the  21st  of  February.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
management,  he  made  it  a  stipulation  that  he  should  open  in  Sir  Edwmd 
Mortimer — having  before  him  tiie  remembrance  of  hb  success  in  tJuit  past 
at  the  Haymarket. 

Edmund  Kean  was  at  that  time  playing  at  Brighton,  and  it^  was 
intended  by  the  lessee  of  Dhiry  Lane  to  have  pitted  him  against  the  sen ; 
but  this  step  was  rendered  impracticable,  by  the  elder  Kean  being-  taken 
in  and  unable  to  reach  London.  Slightly  recovering^  he  was  likewise 
engaged  by  Laporte  for  Covent  Garden,  though  at  tins  time  he  was  tliar 
mere  wreck  of  his  former  self,  his  feebleness  being  painfully  apparent. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1883,  he  was  announced  to  play  Owf/to 
Charles  Kean  being  the  loffo,  and  Miss  Ellen  Tree  the  Detdtmotuk 
The  events  of  that  night  were  of  too  striking  a  diameter  not  to  be  heiw 
recorded.  There  was  no  rehearsal,  nor  any  arrangement  as  to  their  made 
of  plfnr,  between  the  father  and  son,  who  were  to  appear  together  ier  Aat 
first  time  in  the  metropolis.  On  arriving  at  ihe  theatre,  Charles  Kean 
found  his  father  exceedingly  weak  and  shivering.  ''  I  am  very  ill,"  said, 
be ;  '^  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  act"  Ghtffles  Kemble^  who  was 
present,  strove  to  cheer  his  spirits,  luid  the  play  commenced.  After  the 
first  scene,  Kean  observed,  '^  Charles  is  getting  on  to-night ;  he's  aeting 
veiy  well.  I  suppose  that's  because  he's  acting  with  me."  Kean  him- 
self grew  weaker,  and  was  only  encouraged  to  proceed  by  the  aidr  of 
stimulants.    At  die  comBseacemeBt  of  the  third  act  he  said  to  hie  soo^ 
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<<  Ifiad,  Charlei^  ihait  JOB  keep  before  me.  Don't  get  behbd  me  iir  lids 
act  I  don't  knoir  that  I  shall  be  able  to  kneel ;  bot  if  I  doy  be  sure  tWl 
joa  lift  me  np."  He  made  the  exit  with  DetdMmma  witluMil  any 
apparent  change ;  but  on  re-entering  he  wae  scarcely  able  to  walk  aeroiv 
the  stage.  He  held  nn,  however,  until  the  celebrated  apostrophe,  wfaieh 
be  gave  with  much  of  W  former  pathos,  when,  on  attempting  the  speeeh, 
^^Yillain !  be  sore  thou  prove,"  dtc,  he  made  one  or  two  le^le  steps,  his 
head  sank  on  his  son's  shoulders,  and  his  acting  was  at  an  end.  '^  I  sm 
dying" groaned  he  in  his  son's  ears,  ^  speak  to  them  for  me,"  and  wa* 
borne  senseless  from  the  stage.  Sligfadj  recovering,  he  wae  rerocred  to 
ibe  Wrddn  Tavern,  and  from  thenee  to  Richmondv  where  he  final^ 
closed  his  day8>  seven  weeks  after  bi»  last  appearance  at  Coveiit  Garden.. 

Thu9  terminated  the  career  of  Edmund  Rean,  an  actor  of  great  original 
genius,  poaKSsing  vigour,  padios,  and  sarcasm  of  the  highest  order. 
Stepptag  forward  with  a  bold  spirit  and  an  eagle  eye^  he  eluenla#ed  Av 
beauties  of  Shakspeare,  and  inft^  into  the  prostrate  drama,  the  brcatii 
of  life.  By  the  force  of  BMntal  energy  he  met  opposing  CBemnstanass^ 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  art  raised  him  ftom  want  and  obsenritv  to  the 
summit  of  hutrionic  renown.  We  have  previoasly  shown  how  the  ready 
ball  was  kicked  by  him  aside,  and  how  the  game  in  conse^uanoe  was 
loet 

Continuing  at  Covent  Garden,  Charlea  Kean  obtained  an  original  eha* 
racter,  that  of  Leonardo  Gonzaga,  in  Sheridan  Rnowles's  play  ci  ^  The 
Wife,"  brought  forward  on  the  24th  of  April,  1833.  The  clever  auUior 
himself  played  Julian  St.  Pierre,  whilst  Mariana  found  an  able  repre- 
sentative in  MisB  Ellen  Tree.  The  success  of  this  pisce  was  partially 
diecked  by  the  abrupt  closing  of  tbe  theatre ;  but  the  company  opened 
the  Olympic,  where  they  performed  until  the  29th  of  June,  when  ^  The 
Wife  "  was  represented  for  the  fifty-second  time. 

Charles  Kean  appeared  now  to  have  secured  a  metropoUtssi  footing, 
tiiough  he  still  fdt  that  KtUe  or  no  impression  had  been  created.  Theve 
was  widun  him,  however,  high  Seselve — 

That  colunuL  of  true  majesty  in  man — 

and  he  determined  to  act  no  more  in  London  until  the  mani^gere  of  its 
theatres  should  have  sufficient  confidence  in  his^  success  to  offer  him  • 
Isrge  nightly  sdary.  This  resolution  he  kept,  content  for  the  time  ^to 
kbourand  to  wait."  The  provinces  were  now  again  his  field  of  action, 
and  each  visit  to  the  principai  towna  secured  him  new  laurels.  £din>- 
burgh  was  his  "  reputation's  home,"  and  here,  for  a  four-weeks'  enga^ 
ment,  he  received  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Dublin  received  him  with 
equal  cordkdify,  and  introduced  hira  as  a  guest  at  the  Castle.  Bath, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Brighton,  8ec.,  were  not  behind  in  their  en** 
couragement,  but  raised  up  *<  troops  of  friends,"  by  whose  influence  the 
best  o£  society  was  open  to  him. 

Prominent  among  those  who  at  this  time  took  the  young  actor  by  the 
hand  was  the  late  Duchess  of  St.  Albans— the  Harriet  Msikm  of  out 
stage  annals.  SRie  had  herself,  in  eariier  days^  been  fomillar  with  the 
>^ragg^^  o^  life*  though  fortune  had  in  reserve  for  her  some  of  her 
dKMcest  gifts.  The  laat  professional  part  of  this  fovouriie  actress  wat 
played  at  Dmry  Lane,  on  the  7th  of  Fsbruaiy,  18ld»  when  she  ap- 
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peared  as  Audrey^  in  ''  As  Toa  Like  It."  She  was  a  handsome  Au^b^^ 
and  her  French  peasant  costume  suited  well  her  stjle  of  personal  ap- 
pearance. On  the  evening  we  have  named,  when  the  earlier  scenes  of 
the  play  were  over,  she  visited  the  private  box  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Contts, 
hoping  for  the  same  compliment  wnich  the  audience  throughout  the 
evening  had  bestowed  upon  her.  The  countenance  of  the  Croesus  of 
bankers,  however,  had  no  approving  smile ;  but  taking  her  hand,  and 
surveying  her  fanciful  costume,  he  observed  that  he  could  not  allow  her 
to  appear  thus  again.  This  wish  decided  her  previous  thoughts  of  re- 
tirement. Retumiug  to  the  stage  for  her  final  scene,  she  whispeied,  at 
its  close,  to  the  astonished  Touclutone — *'  honest  Jade  Bannister" — that 
die  should  never  again  be  his  Audrey;  and  having  stepped  rather  in 
advance  of  the  other  performers,  and  curtseyed  profoundly  to  the  audience, 
her  leave-takine  was  completed.  The  ever-open  hand  of  Miss  Mellon 
contributed  to  the  comfort  of  Edmund  Rean  during  the  three  months  he 
was  in  London  awaiting  the  opportunity  of  an  appearance;  but  the 
kindness  subsequently  shown  by  ner  to  his  son  was  independent  of  any 
former  intimacy.  Sne  had  heard  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  talent 
who  needed  patronage  for  his  advancement,  and  her  sympathy  was 
awakened,  having  herself  experienced  the  disheartening  drawback.  Her 
influence  and  interest  was  thereupon  exerted  in  procuring  for  him,  during 
his  provincial  engagements,  an  introduction  into  the  principal  &miEe8  of 
the  district. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  metropolitan  managers  opened 
their  ears  to  the  rumours  which  constantly  reached  them  of  Charles 
Kean's  provincial  doings.  For  nearly  ^^e  yesLTS  had  he  "  scoured  the 
country  round** — his  success  rendering  him  perfectly  independent  of  the 
metropolis — when  an  offer  was  made  him  by  Mr.  Bunn,  to  play  forty 
nights  at  Drury  Lane,  at  fifty  pounds  per  night.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  to  many  changes,  and  much  excitement  prevailed  in  theatrical 
circles  when  it  was  Imown  that  the  young  actor  had  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. His  appearance  in  London  after  his  long  sojourn  in  the  provinces 
was  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  Srd  of  January,  1838,  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  audience  was  awarded  to 
the  performance.  The  result  of  that  night  was  the  achievement  of  a 
triumph.  During  his  first  engagement  he  played  forty-three  nights,  the 
receipts  on  those  occasions  being  13,289/^  2s.,  or  a  nightty  average  of 
309/.  10s.  The  characters  represented  were  Hamlet,  kichard  the 
Snird,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  her  Majesty  witnessing  the  two  first- 
named  performances,  and  sending  to  the  young  actor  the  expression  of 
her  delight  at  the  same.  Another  compliment  awaited  him,  in  the 
shape  of  a  public  dinner,  given  in  the  saloon  of  Drury  Lane  Theatie, 
at  which  he  was  presented  with  a  vase  of  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Haymarket  manager  soon  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Bonn, 
and  for  five  summers  Mr.  Kean  fulfilled  a  short  engagement  at  that 
house,  being  retained  at  fifty  pounds  per  night.  At  the  termination  of 
the  first  of  these  engagements,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  his  liberal  friends 
in  America,  before  whom  he  agam  appeared  at  the  National  Theatre^ 
New  York,  in  September,  1839,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  This 
theatre  was  shortly  after  destroyed  by  fire;  in  addition  to  which  our 
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tragedian  was  suffering  from  extreme  ill-health,  so  that  this  seeond  visit 
was  somewhat  brief  and  UDprodactive.  On  his  return  to  the  Haymai^et, 
in  June,  1840,  Maebeih  was  added  to  the  list  of  chsraoters  played  1^ 
him  in  London,  the  piece  enjoying  a  run  of  eighteen  nights.  During 
the  following  season,  <'  Romeo  and  Juliet**  was  the  attraction  of  this 
aummer  engagement — Borneo^  Mr.  Charles  Rean;  JyUet^  Miss  Ellen 
Tree.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1842,  the  representatiTes  of  these 
characters,  being  tiien  at  Dublin,  were  united  in  the  silken  bon4b — a  far 
wiser  step  than  that  taken  by  the  Italian  lovers,  in  consigning  them* 
selves  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  Charles  Kean,  in  his  selection  of 
new  charaeterg,  never  exhibited  greater  taste  than  when  he  added  to 
his  repertoire  this  estimable  lady  and  admirable  actress. 

In  the  summer  following  tms  union,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  played  to* 
gethCT  at  the  Haymarket,  in  «  As  You  Like  It^**  the  ''  Gamester,"  &c 
The  next  metropolitan  season  saw  our  tragedian  once  more  at  Drufy 
Lane,^  where  "  Richard^  the  Third"  was  produced  for  him  with  great 
magnifksence.  A  provincial  tour  foUowed,  and  then,  for  the  third  time, 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Kean,  he  visited  his  American  patrons. 

Thb  tnp  was  of  the  most  gratifying  ancU  productive  character.  At 
ihe  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  fulfilled  six  engage- 
ments, playing  seventy-two  niehts.  ^*  King  John"  was  there  brought 
forward  in  a  style  approaching  Uie  late  revivus  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
with  a  costly  attention  to  costumes,  scenery,  and  decorations.  Another 
engagement — occupied  between  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  St.  Louis — 
extended  io  fiffy  nights,  realising  the  clever  artistes  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  being  an  average  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  night.  On  the 
evening  of  clDsing  this  latter  engagement,  Mr.  Kean  thus  remariced  to 
the  audience :  ^'  The  cordiality  with  which  we  have  been  received  by 
crowded  and  brilliant  audiences,  the  courteous  attention  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  we  have  been  supported  by  the 
company,  have  rendered  our  professional  tour  of  nearly  three  months  in 
the  souui  and  west,  one  of  uninterrupted  pleasure." 

Upon  thdr  return  to  Europe,  at  the  close  of  1847,  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Kean  performed  at  Manchester,  Dublin,  &c. ;  and  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1848,  reappeared  at  the  Haymarket,  afber  an  absence  irom  that  house  of 
nearly  five  years.  Upon  that  occasion  was  first  brought  forward  Mr. 
Lovell's  play  of  the  '*  Wife's  Secret,"  which  had  been  played  by  them  in 
almost  every  town  in  the  United  States.  In  this  piece,  Charles  Kean,  as 
the  Puritan  Sir  WaUer  AmyoU^  gave  a  fine  elaboradon  of  passion  and 
affection  straggling  against  doubt,  exhibiting  an  energy  and  intensity 
appearing  like  actual  truth.  This  play  ran  thirty-seven  nights  conse- 
cutively, and  was  only  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  previous  managerial 
arrangements.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  then  revisited  their  numerous  friends 
in  the  provinces,  from  whom  they  received  unequivocal  testimonies  of 
esteem. 

In  May,  1848,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  returned  to  the  Haymarket,  where 
they  played,  at  intervals,  for  some  considerable  time.  At  this  house,  at 
the  commencement  of  1849,  ^'  Othello"  was  brought  forward,  when  Charles 
Kean  personated  lago^  James  Wallack  OtheUo,  Creswick  Casno^  Wigaa 
Roderigo^  Mrs.  Kean^mt/io,  and  Miss  Laura  Addison  Desdemona.  On 
ihe  2(Hh  of  June^  in  the  same  year,  Westhmd  Marston's  poetic  play  of 
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^  StnAamn^  wm  f  rodi&Ml,  in  which  Mr.  Kmh  mbiai  with  im  namf  rt 
BCMy  power,  and  effect^  that  loot  tealitj  to  the  anthcH^f  eonoeptknu  The 
struggles  q£  StFtUhmore  lie  between  hu  love  £or  Kaakerine and  hisdevw- 
4ioB  to  the  oaoae  of  the  Covenanters.;  and  in  one  eoene,  in  the  aoloc^s 
p^trayal  of  this  <:ontest,  these  was  a  glimpse  of  his  lather's  ghoy. 

It  was  during  this  year — in  March,  1849^ — that  Mr.  &ean  had  te  ngvet 
the  loss  of  his  mother,  for  whom  he  had  evinced  such  undeviating  efiee- 
tioB.  She  lies  in  the  churohjacd  of  Catheriagton,  a  aeelnded  and  ftdti^t 
hanifet  a  few  miles  from  Portunoulh,  and  a  sSort  distance  firom  £^eu, 
the  pleasant  country  retieat  of  oar  tn^gedian,  where  his  mother  ended  hmr 
day&  We  have  ^vioualy  notieed  the  grave  of  Edmmid  £ean :  the 
following  inscription,  on  an  elegant  tomb,  maxhs  the  xesting^fdaee  of  bar 
who  diaved  with  him  somany  of  his  hopes  and  fears :  '' Native  of  Wata- 
iud.  In  Memonr  of  Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Edmund  Keen,  vdKi'  de- 
parted this  life  Inarch  30th,  1849,  in  or  about  the  asventieth  jrear  of  her 
age.  '  Flights  of  angeb  sing  thee  to  thy  rest'  This  tomb  was  esected  fay 
her  a£EiBctbnate  son,  Charles  John  Eean.'' 

At  Christmas,  1849,  her  Mijesty  commenced  a  series  of  theatrical  x«- 
{vresentatioas  at  Windsor  Castle,  nimer  the  direction  of  Me.  Chades  £ean, 
.and  which,  at  intervals,  have  nnee  been  continued.  Our  present  gradons 
aoiveseign  is  not  die  first  royal  patron  the  drama  has  had  to  acknovie^ga. 
EMcaheth  witnessed  some  of  the  earlier  representatioBS  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  company  to  which  the  hard  belonged  had  a  protection  granted 
than,  that  they  '^  be  not  restrained,  nor  in  any  wise  molested  in  theemt- 
ciee  of  their  quality,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  the  bett^  to  peifiifm 
before  lier  Majesty  for  her  solace  and  recreation."  Eiiiabftth's  suoeesMr, 
James,  continued  this  protection  to  the  *'  poor  players."  Chnles  L  had 
his  Masques — those  courdy  and  regal  eznibitiotts  to  which  Ben  Jonson, 
Daniel,  and  Fletcher,  had  previously  applied  themselves — and  whidi  we» 
given  at  Whitehall,  where  the  monaieh's  own  fearful  tragedy  had  eoon  to 
be  enacted.  The  second  Charles,  as  well  as  his  brodier  JaaicB,  had  their 
dramatic  companies,  known  ba  the  ''  King's"  and  the  "  Duke's."  In  the 
memheti  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  the  taste  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ment seems  to  have  be^i  inherent  George  I.  attended  perforaaaDees  in 
ihe  great  hall  of  Hampton  Court,  the  plays  selected  including  ^' Henry 
the  Edghth" — the  fall  of  Wolsey  being  thus  represented  upon  tfie  aoeae 
of  his  former  greatness.  George  XL  frequently  visited  the  theatrei^  not- 
withstanding his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language  prevented 
his  enjoying  many  (^  the  beauties  of  the  drama.  This  sovereign  was  at 
Drury  Lane  when  the  CuUoden  d^patches  were  pres^tectto  mm  firom 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand.  George  III^  when  a  boy,  was  m- 
stmcted  by  Qnin,  and  occasionally  took  part  in  the  plays  given  at  Ld- 
oester  House.  In  after  life  his  Majesty  .was  exceedingly  fond  of  dra- 
matic entertainments.  At  Windsor,  during  the  summer  months,  he  would 
twice  a  week  visit  the  little  theatre  in  High-street,  with  the  whole  of  his 
&mily,  walking  through  the  streets,  os  riding  itt  a  slow  paoe.  The  per- 
formances were  either  a  comedy  and  farce,  or  three  farces,  interspersed  with 
comic  songs ;  and  occasionally  would  the  King  lean  back  in  his  capadoos 
arm-chair,  and  shake  the  house  widi  genuine  and  hearty  merriment  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  entertainments  terminated,  and  the  flambeaux  glnamad 
duongh  the  dimly-lighted  streets  of  Windsor,  as  the  happy  fiuiily  lo- 
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ItothttrtmaqoiliKMDe.  Her  preseiit  Majesty  iiihflrits  ihk  tlMftbieal 
incUiuitioB,  and  is  an  efficient  patron  <^  the  art.  In  tfie  perfionaaDoes 
gifwn  by  lier  in  her  i>wn  halk  of  Windsor — whidi  ha^e  echoed  with  the 
splendid  language  of  Shakspeare  with  which  Elisabeth  wis  channed-— 
Mr.  Charles  Kean  has  ably  earned  out  the  wishes  of  his  royal  nustress. 

In  1850,  Mr«  Kean — in  eoznnnction  with  ^*  the  Keeleys'' — became  con- 
neofced  with  the  Fnaeess's  Theatre,  which  opened  under  the  conjoint 
jaaanagenteat  on  the  28th  of  September,  with  Sfaakspeare's  comedy  of 
**  Twelfth  Night''  The  representatives  of  tragedy  and  comedy  eventa- 
ally  parted  mMs^Mny,  and  the  house  has  since  been  snecessfolly  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Kean,  by  whom  a  series  of  Shaki^eare's  plays  has  been  xe- 
^lesenited  with  jHotozial  embellishments,  in  some  inatanees  aided  by  much 
aieheological  research.  The  latest  of  these  productions^  ^  The  Tempest,'* 
18  mariced  by  a  complete  originality  of  design,  and  is  die  meet  elaborate 
and  splendid  of  these  embellidied  rerivals. 

It  is  a  yexed  question  whether  these  goa;geous  presentatiioiis  imkA  to 
heighten  or  ebsomre  the  genius  of  the  poet 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike. 

For  ourselves,  we  would  not  have  tiie  sentiment  converted  into  scenenri 
nor  the  actors  who  should  give  life  to  the  play  superseded  by  gilded  walls. 
There  should  be  a  limit  at  which  the  embellishment  should  stay  and  be- 
come ancillary  to  the  text  We  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  enduring  vita- 
lity of  the  Drama,  but  excess  of  decoration  has  been,  in  all  ages  and  nations 
pcBsessing  a  national  theatre,  a  symptom  of  decadence  in  the  t>ifftr">"»"  art. 
The  extravagance  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  theatres,  in  sumptuous 
attire  and  complicated  mechanism,  is  well  known*  Much  has  been  said 
in  di^Muragement  of  their  modem  imitator^  though  the  cry  is  not  a  fea- 
ture peculQaT  to  the  present  age.  It  dates,  at  all  events,  as  fu  back  as 
the  days  of  Dryden,  some  of  whose  plays  were  brought  up<m  the  stage 
witb  much  gorgeousness.  Pope  levelled  his  satire  at  these  spectacular 
exhibitions,  which  were  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  Garrick,  and  ac-. 
counted  among  the  errors  of  John  Kemble.  If  Charles  Kean,  therefore, 
in  his  capacity  of  manager,  has  erred  in  the  abundance  of  his  embellish- 
ment, he  has  at  least  erred  in  goodly  company. 

Mr.  Charles  Kean — whose  thirty  years  of  a  theatrical  life  we  have  here 
glanced  at — has  acquired  an  extensive  and  highly-merited  reputation. 
He  is  a  careful  and  an  elaborate  actor,  whose  course,  of  late  years,  has 
been  unmistakably  upward.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  inward  promise,  it  was  not  pregnant  of  realisation.  Hope, 
that  flatters  so  charmingly,  had  scarce  a  whisper  for  the  young  actor. 
^*  There  are  dark  shadows  on  the  earth,"  says  Dickens,  ^*  but  its  lights 
are  stronger  in  the  contrast;"  and  Charles  Kean,  in  looking  back 
upon  his  earlier  efforts — met  though  they  were  with  unmitigated  severity 
-»may  fsel  the  greater  pride  in  his  present  position.  It  was  at  first  said 
that  he  would  never  succeed;  but  time  dispels  many  objections.  Evidently 
attached  to  his  art,  he  has  fought  bravely  for  the  profession  of  his  youthful 
choice,  and  legitimate  and  honest  has  been  his  success. 

His  style  of  acting,  naturally  enough,  was  at  first  formed  upon  that 
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adopted  hy  his  &ther.  Edmnnd  Kean  poflsessed  tfutt  wonderfal  insiglit 
into  character  which  is  giyen  by  the  intuition  of  passion  ;  and  his  fieij 
and  intense  style,  blend^  with  the  gift  of  an  original  mind,  made  amends 
for  many  defects.  Genius,  however,  is  not  of  eyeiy-day  birth,  neither  is 
it  an  inheritable  gift  ;  and  the  acting  of  Charles  Kean,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  father,  exhibits  the  great  distinction  between  industriom 
talents  and  careless  genius.  Twenty  years  since,  when  he  had  fought  his 
way  successfully  in  the  provinces,  and  brought  to  London  his  experience 
and  repute,  some  of  his  former  detractors  l^gan  to  pause  in  their  cen- 
sures. At  that  time  he  rather  sought  to  startle  by  isolated  points  than 
to  elaborate  a  character  from  beginning  to  end.  Now,  he  is  the  seduLoua, 
conscientious  artist,  with  whom  every  line  is  equally  worth  reflection,  and 
who,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  flashes  of  effect,  first  grasps  a  concep- 
tion, and  then  pursues  it  down  to  its  minutest  detaiL 

With  a  right  mind  and  a  diligent  industry,  his  merits  and  accomplish- 
ments fit  him  well  for  his  task.  His  study  bears  the  stamp  of  elaboration 
and  care,  and  his  performances  are  at  once  scholarly  and  artistic  One 
of  his  most  elaborate  personations  is  Hamlet,  to  which  each  representa- 
tion appears  to  add  a  new  finish;  and  his  portraiture  of  the  princely 
Dane  must  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  practised  and  skilful  artist 
in  stage  requirements. 

As  a  man,  Charles  Kean  has  never  &ltered  in  his  path  of  duty,  and 
can  claim  the  honour  of  a  spotless  life.  An  early  lesson  was  read  by  him 
in  the  chequered  fortunes  of  his  father,  and  he  saw  that  prudence  was 
needful  to  the  strongest  determination,  the  most  untiring  industry.  That 
prudence  has  ever  gone  with  him,  accompanied  by  gentlemanlike  bearing 
and  unblemished  honour.  His  actions  are  characterised  by  much  of 
liberality,  and  innumerable  acts,  which  no  laudatory  types  ever  published* 
are  in  the  great  Ledger  on  the  credit  side  of  his  account.  Foremost  stands 
the  noble  protection  given  by  him  to  his  more  than  widowed  mother.  It 
is  among  the  recollections  of  our  life  that  we  once  sat  between  him  and 
that  parent,  when  his  boyhood's  efibrts  were  being  related  io  us  by  himseIC 
•  Affection  for  his  mother  was  cherished  by  him  in  childhood,  and  her  • 
closing  years  were  gladdened  by  attention  which  had  known  no  change. 

'Tis  a  soothing  memory, 
Which,  when  the  loved  are  resting,  caronicles 
Our  goodness  to  them  ere  they  passed  away. 
Oh !  sweet  to  tliink,  in  ears  that  now  are  stopp'd. 
We  breathed  affection's  blessing— look'd  witn  love 
Into  the  eyes,  that  now  return  no  glance. 
Supporting  in  their  wanderings  the  forms 
That  never  more  shall  bear  us  company. 

Should  other  proofs  be  needed  of  his  generous  nature,  stand  forth,  ye 
numerous  orphans,  allied  to  him  by  marriage,  and  tell  the  world  that  he 
has  been  to  you  more  than  a  father ! 

Such  is  the  "  unvarnished  tale"  of  the  career  of  Charles  Kean,  whose 
afler  life  has  jret  to  be  written.  May  his  later  biographer  have  to  re- 
cord its  happiness ! 
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GmsooKOTins,  a  German  author,  who  has  abeadj  guned  an  hoDonrable 
place  among  ns  b j  his  very  valuable  work  on  Corsica,  in  which  he  im- 
parts much  fresh  and  interesting  information  about  the  first  Napoleon, 
lias  supplemented  that  work  by  a  recently  published  account  of  Elba.* 
Tbe  history  of  the  founder  of  the  French  imperial  dynasty  has  had  so 
mudi  new  light  thrown  upon  it  lately,  and  is  beginning  to  be  regarded 
under  soeh  a  &yourabIe  aspect,  that  our  readers  will  possibly  be  willmg 
to  join  us  in  perusing  a  chapter  of  this  new  book. 

The  communication  between  Elba  and  the  Continent  is  maintained  during 
the  summer  months  by  a  government  steamer,  which  runs  from  Leghorn 
to  Porto  Ferrajo  once  a  week.  The  trajet  lasts  about  five  hours,  for  the 
steamer  runs  iJong  the  Tuscan  coast,  and  calls  at  Piombino.  But  the 
traveller  has  no  occasion  tp  regret  this  dela^r,  for  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  the  vessel  skirts  is  ajoople  compensation,  that  is,  fuways  supponng 
the  weather  to  be  calm.  The  first  glimpse  of  Elba  reveals  a  rocky  islet, 
apparently  uninhabited,  for  scarce  a  trace  of  houses  can  be  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  port,  wluch  is  surmounted  by  an  old  grey  tower, 
called  by  the  people  Torre  di  Giove,  and  formine  a  venerable  beacon  for 
the  mariner  who  approaches  this  Napoleonic  iSe.  But  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  has  skirted  a  Drown  promontory,  a  sudden  change  takes  place,  for 
the  splendid  gulf  of  Porto  Ferrajo  opens  to  view,  an  amphitheatre  set  in 
by  lofty  mountains,  whose  slopes  are  covered  down  to  the  sea  with 
gardens,  viUas,  small  chapels,  ail  beshadowed  by  cypresses,  aloes,  and 
mulbenry-trees.  To  the  right  of  the  gulf  a  peninsula  juts  out  into  the  sea, 
of  very  narrow  dimensions,  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Porto  Ferrajo, 
the  old  Argous,  afterwards  rechristened  Cosmopolis — a  fedr  monument 
to  the  fbrtimate  Cosmo  I.  dei  Medici,  and  still  more  renowned  as  the  tern* 
porary  enle  of  Napoleon. 

Tlie  town  itself,  though  small  and  confined,  possesses  peculiar  attrac- 
tion tat  the  traveller  through  its  Tuscan  grace  and  simplici^ ;  the  small 
squares  and  green  orange  gardens  which  begird  the  town  are  very  plea- 
sant. Hie  town  itself  glistens  with  a  bright  ydlow  hue,  harmonising 
admirably  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  nature  and  nie  deep  azure  of  the  seo». 
It  IS,  in  truth,  a  glorious  residence  for  dethroned  kings  to  write  thmr  me-- 
moirs  in.  Even  the  towers  and  bastions  of  the  three  forts,  Stella,  Falcone^, 
and  Castd  Inglese,  add  to  the  picturesque  scenery.  At  their  feet  lies 
the  port,  set  in  wiUi  ffood  quays,  the  work  of  Cosmo  dei  MedicL  Yoi» 
enter  Ihe  town  through  the  Tromba  gateway,  after  castbg  a  glance  of* 
aatisCsction  on  ihe  very  promising  inscription : 

Templa,  Mffinia,  Domos 

Ards  Portom  Cosmus  Med.  Fbreatinormn  Doz  11. 

A  Fmidamentis  erexit  a.I).  MDXLYin. 

According  to  this  statement,  Cosmo  the  Fortunate  built  here  every- 

*  flgoren,  Qesebkhte,  Leben  und  Soenerie  aus  Italioi.  Von  Ferdinand  Grego-^ 
lorias. 
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thing — temples,  walls,  and  houses — leaving  nothing  for  a  Napoleon  to 
erect,  save  those  castles  in  the  air  which  were  to  defend  the  restored 
Empire. 

But  the  traveller  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  visited  the  sole  curiosity 
thft  town  contains — the  palace  of  the  banished  emperor.  It  reeeoiUaB  a 
Tnilmes  built  for  a  pigmj  monarch.  Of  the  town  itself  notfuag  aecd 
be  saidy  save  that  it  contains  5000  inhabitants^  and  that  the  streets  iwa 
«p  and  down  hill  in  a  despairing  manner.  One  of  them  if  called  Via  del 
Paradiso^  another  Via  degli  £brei;  for  the  Medici  who  favoured  di«  Jemm 
so  much  in  Leghorn  gave  them  also  afaidii^  places  in  Porto  Fsoajo. 

We  £iid  no  rest  till  we  have  oiimbed  «p  to  the  residew)e<if  Ni^vokon;  ik  !■ 
situated  between  forts  Stella  and  Falooae,  and  is  so  built  that  ihit  mnt  lodka  o«t 
on  the  guU^  the  rear  on  the  sea  and  Piombino ;  but  the  pcospect  ovor  the  sea, 
and  the  majesiicalljr  enchanting  coast  of  Italj,  is  too  exdtmg  for  a  banished  em- 
peror. The  house  is  very  smafl.  It  consists  of  a  plain  two-storied  eorpi  de  Amtm^ 
with  four  windows  in  front,  and  two  snudler  wmgs,  through  one  of  whicu  is 
Ae  entranoe  to  the  house.  A  garden  wall  joins  these  winss,  and  ewdoBes  die 
small  garden  in  which  Napoleon  took  his  moraing  and  eretung  stroO.  CStroft- 
iNQs  befaiBd  the  walls,  a  lew  plants,  some  scattered  tower-vasea,  and  gtataee  of 
graen  marble — sudi  are  the  nohes  of  the  imperial  garden  at  liba.  NaooleoB 
laid  it  out  himself  and  ornamented  it  with  acacias.  It  seemed  to  me  higwj  du^ 
racteristic  that  I  found  cannon  planted  in  it.  As  the  garden  is  a  portimi  of  Utt 
Stella  fort,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  redoubt,  these  guns  mu0k»  in  sA 
probability,  have  been  there  during  Napoleon's  time ;  and  they  were  the  emperoi^a 
mvourite  flowers,  to  him  btin^^  a  sweeter  fragrance  than  loees  and  onitte 
bkesoBS.  We  can  imi^;ine  hmx  walldng  up  and  down  this  garden,  st«oding% 
a  howitaer,  brooding^  forming  resolves,  watddiv  the  sea,  aad  ming  over  te  tiia 
OontineBt,  the  scene  of  his  reaown,  ^ch  recab  to  him  the  deeds  of  hm  great 
mind,  aoouses  his  inactivity,  and  spurs  Ins  soul  laoessantlj  with  the  tnmpei 
cry:  OsBsar,  thou  sleepest ! 

It  is  very  curious  that  this  Tuscan  sea  should  contain  a  asoond  roAf 
islet,  which  will  bear  an  ond^ng  name  in  history  as  the  retreat  of  an 
emperor*  We  allude  to  the  islimd  of  Capri,  the  hennitage  of  'Hbaiui. 
Elba  and  Capri,  Napoleon  and  Tiberius,  are  two  aiott  eowtradictorv 
aspects  of  de^tism :  here  aa  emperor  banished  by  fbret  to  the  Gttfe 
iakad,  longing  to  return  from  the  insi^portable  confinement^  to  tdm  his 
phoe  again  in  histosTi  inaatmUe  for  eonqnett  and  deeds  of  faeroisn ;  tinne 
an  •mperor  whoholdU  the  sway  of  the  entire  world^and  nidea  its  historv 
with  a  movement  of  his  eryebrowiy  and  who  voluntmibr  banished  Inmseiir 
fipom  history  with  a  half-bonioal,  half^^tinnd  mile^  to  live  as  n  ketmuH  <m 
the  smallest  eyrie  of  his  empire. 

la  truth,  it  wbb  a  dnldish  aoiMf  on  the  part  of  the  great  povtsrs,  in  l^H  io 
banish  Napokcmto  Efta.  We  might  ahnost  be  tempted  to  explain  thiamoet  la- 
nocent  thought  of  the  greatest  politioiaas  of  Xarope  by  a  tendaaoj  to  fomaan 
on  their  part.  At  least,  the  only  meaaiag  which  mt^  be  foendin  NsfMletn'a 
banishment  to  Elba  occurred  to  me  as  I  stood  on  the  iron  worics  at  Bio,  and  I 
said  to  mvself  that  the  diplomi^ts  cf  1814  had  a  very  poetical  idea  when  they 
banuhed  Napoleon,  the  god  of  battlee,  the  9Wordof  the  hirtoryef  the  universe, 
to  the  iron  island.  Fnom  its  inexhaustible  veins  the  nations  have  forged  vreapoas 
foripore  than  twenty  centuries,  and  Eome,  idthouffh  ordered  by  Porsenna,  kiiv  of 
those  Etrusoans  who  flrst  forged  the  oie'of  Elba,  ttiencefoitii  only  to  employ  mm 
for  agricultural  purposes,  brought  the  world  under  its  dominion  by  the  iron  of 
Elba.  HenoeNam)^ 
the  iron  mask.    He  wore  the  mask  of  Elba  magnificently.    But  codd  it  hi 
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ivdyoBAM  tint  thaniler  of  oae-balf  the  world,  ^obMlgrfmB 

to  ihold  the  destmies  of  netioiiB  in  hia  hand  and  play  with  nmd  (srowna^  would 
suddenly  be  converted  into  a  pensicmed  officer,  planting  cabbages  on  an  idyllio 


it  oppie«ea  than,  and  after  they  hare  grown  tired  of  it;  bat 


wdfthtkit  OEWwn  aerer  yet  appeared  too  heavy  for  the  head  of  a  man  iHto 
^  by  niB  own  energies,  andfwieeted  that  crown  from  fortnne  or  dettiny. 


^_  8idi 

men  oanonfy  cease  to  role  when  they  have  been  overthrown  by  the  same  destiny. 
B  waSt  therefore,  a  strange  and  most  romantic  idea  to  place  tne  Corsican  lion  on 
this  island,  in  the  open  sea  between  France  and  Italy,  m  the  f ocns  of  his  master 


When  marshals  Maodooald  and  Ney  SDnounoed  to  Napoleon  «t  Foo- 
tainebleen  that  be  might  chooee  Elbe,  or  some  other  ^t,  say  Corsiea^ 
over  which  to  ezerdse  the  sovereignty,  heexelaimed,  passionetely,  *<No^ 
iKV  I  will  haive  nothing  in  oonunon  with  Corsiea."  Itreqnifeabatanoviet 
in  psjehologj  to  reed  his  thooghts.  <<£lhal  who  knows  Elba?  Fiiii 
me  an  offico'  who  knows  Elba.  Show  me  a  map  on  whieh  Elba  »  drawn* 

Elba— sUy— Elba "  and  a  rapid  thought  crossed  his  mind.     The 

fiivoanteeof  has  sister  Eliza  of  Tuscany  had  jproposed  Elba,  because  it  law 
so  near  her  dominiooe ;  and  so  he  went,  beanng  the  title  oi  emperor  with 
him,  as  sovenign  to  Elba.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  repeatea  strugglee 
thai  shook  the  universe.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1814,  Napoltoo  took 
loave  of  his  Guards.  Header,  pardon  us  if  we  remind  you  of  much  that  ia 
old  and  well  known,  but  we  are  glad  to  recal  the  picture  of  an  extiaordi* 
iiar|r  man,  even  in  hia  £slL  For  br  such  a  scene  the  mind  is  elevated  to 
a  wiser  consideration  of  life  and  toe  eternal  dispensation.  When  little 
men  fall  from  the  height  of  their  grandeur,  to  which  they  have  risen,  no6 
by  their  own  innate  strength,  but  through  the  weakness  of  the  age,  Uie 
eod  ia  not  tragicaL  Posnbly  Napoleon's  end  is  the  greatest  tragedy  we 
can  find  in  the  history  of  the  universe. 

The  words  wUch  this  man  addressed  to  his  Guards  on  parting  were  a 
atrange  mixture  of  truth  and  €dsehood,  of  policy  and  sentimentalitT, 
The  parting  scene  is  very  characteristic,  because  it  is  so  thoroughly 
theaineal.  In  truth,  much  nu>re  theatrical  pomp  and  tinsel  hang  round 
the  figure  of  Napoleon  than  round  those  of  Alexander  and  Pompey.  On 
the  27th  of  April,  Napoleon,  after  escaping  in  wretched  disguise  from  the 
sisai^ns  of  Provence,  reached  Fr^tus.  The  road  he  had  once  flown  along 
when  returning  from  Egypt  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  he  had  now  hurriedly 
traversed,  dressed  in  turn  as  a  postilion  and  a  servant*  A  Frendi  and 
an  English  vessel  lay  waiting  in  the  port  On  the  5th  of  May  he  landed  in 
Elba;  seven  years  later,  and  on  the  self-same  day,  he  was  to  die  at  QL 
Helena,  on  a  distant  islet  in  the  ocean,  whose  name  he  had  scarce  heard. 
It  was  six  in  the  evening — a  southern  lovely  day.  The  people  of  Elba» 
hie  subject^  stood  on  the  quay.  Poor  men  in  sheepskin  jackets,  with 
the  Ph^gian  cap  in  their  hands,  awaited  timidly  and  curiously  the  great 
man  who  had  suljugated  the  world,  and  had  given  away  lands  and  crowns, 
as  other  kings  give  rings  and  crosses,  and  who  was  henceforth  to  be  th^ 

*  A  vivid  description  of  this  passage  in  Kapokcm's  history  Is  quoted  by  ICsr* 
laent  In  bis  Memoirs. 
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nder,  Ae  Prinee  of  Elba.  Napoleon,  however,  rematned  the  whole 
night  on  board  the  ship;  how  confined  he  must  have  felt  in  this  dreular 
bay,  which  the  very  mountains  seemed  to  enthral ! 

When  Napoleon  landed,  the  former  French  commandant,  Daleame, 
received  him.  Napoleon  had  announced  his  arrival  to  him,  and  writtan  ; 
**  General,  I  have  sacrificed  my  rights  to  the  welfare  of  my  country,  and 
received  for  myself  the  sovereignty  of  Elba :  inform  the  inhaUtanti  of 
the  island  that  I  have  selected  their  country  as  m^  abode,  and  t^  them 
that  they  will  ever  be  the  object  of  my  liveliest  mterest."  This  letter 
sounds  Itke  Napoleon's  death-warrant  signed  by  himself— Elba,  for  tbe 
future,  the  object  of  his  liveliest  interest !  a  rock  token  in  exchange  Ibr 
the  world !  The  mayor  and  elders  of  Porto  Ferrajo  presented  themselTes 
with  the  keys  of  the  town.  The  emperor  received  them.  It  was  the 
same  scene  ne  had  so  often  witnessed,  before  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden^ 
Milan,  Madrid,  Moscow,  only  the  actors  had  been  changed — a  poor  stut- 
tering mayor  from  Porto  Ferrajo  and  a  few  of  the  elders  of  the  town. 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  the  governor's  house,  the  imperial  palace  we  hsre 
described,  with  its  g^ns  and  little  fiower-beds.  He  began  enlar^ng  it 
immediately,  till  it  contained  a  handsome  dining  salon,  and  ten  or  tw^ve 
larger  and  smaller  apartments.  In  Napoleon's  little  sleeping-room  stiU 
han?  copperplate  engravings  representing  Egyptian  scenes,  and  his 
writing-desk  is  still  visible  in  his  study.  In  truth,  the  residence  in  Elba 
resembled  the  idyllic  villegiatura  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  retires  firom 
tibe  burdensome  life  of  a  great  court  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  peace  with 
a  few  confidential  friends  and  servants  at  Antium  or  Baise.  But,  possiUj, 
the  air  of  Elba  was  a  more  torturing  captivity  to  Napoleon's  feeluDs^  thui 
that  which  he  inhaled  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  at  a  period  when  he  bed 
learned  resignation. 

He  had  been  allowed  to  retain  seven  hundred  foot  and  about  eighty 
horse  guards,  in  some  measure  as  playthings.  Imagine  this  band  ot 
veterans  assembled,  like  shipwrecked  mariners,  resting  on  the  strand. 
Any  one  who  listened  to  what  these  rough  men — French,  Corsicana, 
Italians,  Poles — ^talked  about,  could  hear  the  strangest  things,  and  see 
scenes  from  half  the  earth  pass  before  his  mind :  the  Pyramids,  the 
fearful  ice-fields  of  Russia,  the  Alps,  Leipzig,  Marengo,  the  sun  of  Aua- 
terlitz,  Eylau ;  names  such  as  Ney— -oh,  Ney !  that  pains — ^Manncmt, 
Bemadotte  —  those  sting  the  old  warrior-heart — the  fiJse,  splendid 
Murat— '' What  has  become  of  him  ?"  <<  Oh,  he  is  still  a  kin^  over 
there  in  Italy ;  two  or  three  days'  sail  and  we  could  offer  him  a  hand." 
<<  Patienza  r  says  the  Italian ;  «<  Vive  I'Empeieur !"  exclaims  the  Ganl ; 
**  Noch  ist  nichts  verloren  !"  shouts  the  Pole.  At  times  they  are  exer- 
cised, for  the  emperor  has  not  forgotten  the  old  handiwork.  The  guns 
are  bravely  fired,  but  they  only  idly  beat  the  wind.  It  is  too  bad ;  but 
patience !  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  The  emperor  in  his  restleemess  tra- 
verse the  whole  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  Campbell  and  a  good, 
for  he  feared  assassination,  more  especially  as  Corsica  was  govwned  by 
Brulart,  who  had  been  formeriy  captain  of  the  Chouans  and  friend  of 
Georffe  Cadoudal.  In  a  couple  of  days  the  emperor  had  convinced  him- 
self wat  his  kingdom  was  not  large ;  but  he  formed  the  plan  to  make 
roa^s  and  aaueducts.  He  determined  to  adorn  this  little  Elra  imperially 
as  iiberius  had,  done  before  him  to  Capri.    His  restless  spirit  thirsted 
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for  emploTmeot  and  action,  and  time  must  be  IdHed  aomeiioir  or  otiier*. 
Ni^feon  8  glance  first  fell  on  the  littie  reef  of  Palmarota.  He  mat 
forty  of  his  Guards  to  take  this  island,  which  no  one  preTented,  as  no  one 
liTed  upon  it.  The  Old  Guard  took  the  island  without  delay,  built  a  tower 
upon  it,  and  had  thus  augmented  Elba.  Napoleon  also  occupied  and 
defended  with  a  redoubt  me  little  desolate  island  of  Fianosa,  whither 
Augustus  had  banished  his  mndson  Ag^ppa  Posthumus,  whom  Tiberius 
soon  after  had  strangled  by  hired  assassins.  The  emperor  may  hare 
been  Induced  to  this  step  by  the  old  imperial  names  of  Rome,  or  by  the 
tragic  lot  of  Agrippa,  with  whom,  perchance,  he  compared  his  own  £ftte. 
He  bmh  storehouses,  quays,  stables,  an  aqueduct,  a  lazaretto,  and  eyen 
the  small  theatre  in  Porto  Ferrajo,  where  he  had  his  imperial  box,  just 
as  in  Paris.  For  himself  he  bmlt  a  yilla  in  the  camparna.  The  road 
made  by  Napoleon  runs  along  the  right  of  the  g^  to  wis  Versailles  of 
Elba.  Thither  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  ride  or  walk,  and  conversed 
frequently  with  the  peasants  who  came  along  the  road  driring  their 
fruit-laden  donkeys  before  them.  The  valley  in  which  the  Villa  de  Saa 
Martino  stands,  and  where  Scipio  Nasica  is  once  said  to  have  had  a 
palace,  is  exquisite.  It  is  embedded  in  the  bosom  of  the  magmficent 
mountains  wUch  rise  on  the  Corrican  side  of  the  island.  A  stream 
-winds  its  way  through  the  verdurous  depths ;  on  both  sides  are  countlesi 
YiUas  overdiadowed  oy  trees,  and  wherever  the  eye  turns  a  ridi  bleasinff 
of  blue  sweUing  grapes,  which  recal  the  Campagna  Felice  at  Naples.  A 
man  with  a  contented  mind  might  live  happily  there.  The  whole  year 
through  there  are  roses  to  crown  the  goblet,  and  trailing  ivy  to  festoon 
the  head.  The  air  is  mild  and  spicy,  and  the  view  over  the  sea,  where 
the  valley  opens  toward  Porto  Ferrajo,  is  sublime.  But  when  a  man 
has  once  worn  a  golden  crown,  the  roses  and  vines  of  San  Martino^  and 
even  love,  could  not  render  him  happy.  The  man  to  whose  hand  the 
sword  has  grown  will  behave  like  Rmaldo  in  the  Gardens  of  Antiida. 

Napoleon's  vUla  now  belongs  to  Prince  Demidoffl  This  Eossian  Cnssos  is 
(inverting  it  into  a  Napoleonic  museum.  It  will  be  splendid,  with  its  haUs  of 
nuurble  and  fairy  salons,  in  which  all  the  deeds  of  the  emperor  will  be  depicted 
on  the  walls  ai/resco.  Napoleon  himself  who  planted  the  orange-trees  on  the 
terrace  of  his  country  house,  was  satisfied  with  having  the  sakin  decorated  in 
the  !E^7j]^ian  style :  mdeed,  the  remembrance  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the 
dearest  of  all  to  him,  for  it  was  the  most  extraordinary — the  romantic  hero-epos  of 
his  hero-vontL  At  present  Prince  Demidoff  has  collected  all  imaginable  relies 
which  lelate  to  Napoki<m's  history,  and  will  dispbj  them  in  the  i^arfinentaof  San 
Marino.  Possibly,  however,  the  prince  will  not  exhibit  here  a  living  relic  of 
Napoleon's  which  he  once  possessed,  because  he  did  not  take  proper  care  of  it, 
so  icJk  say — I  mean  his  former  wife,  Mathilde  Bon^gMte,  dan|pter  of  the  ex- 
King  Jmme,  sole  remaining  relic  of  Westphalia.  When  the  house  has  been 
pn^perly  arranged,  the  wonunen  told  me  the  prince  intends  to  mn  a  steamer 
im±ly  from  L^hom,  at  his  own  diarges,  to  enable  all  the  world  to  see  the 
sight.  At  presSit,  however,  no  one  is  aUowed  adnussion,  and  so  I  oonld  not 
v&t  the  interior  of  Napoleon's  modest  viUa.  When  I  returned  to  Porto  Fer- 
rajo, I  was  consoled  for  this  by  the  bvely  moonlight,  whidican  recount  so  mai^ 
thu4;s  to  us.  Ruins  and  reminiscences  of  every  sort  can  be  best  regarded  l^ 
moonlight,  for  the  charm  of  a  dubious  lirfit  harmonises  so  well  with  everything 
that  istTMisient.  Is  it  possible  to  bve  Napoleon  ?  After  a  thousand  years  wffl 
there  be  a  living  being  on  the  scene  of  his  life  who  can  be  moved  to  tears  of 
gricfbyareodlectionof  him?    I  do  not  know..  There  is  one  great  name  in 
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XMMMEtfioa  ef  tibat  Bfta  moved  me  to  tens,  when.  I  thoigfat  of  him  at  I  itoad 
m  the  theatre  of  Syxacnae*  Horn  Napoleom  would  have  feared  thn  Qieek:,  w&o 
would  have  sent  him  to  Connth  in  silent  contempt,  aa  he  did  the  trnuit  Dkmj- 
ana.  Other  times,  other  ^eatuess.  Napoleon,  when  young;  adored  ^  hero  <if 
Fhitarch;  when  he  had  hmiself  become  an  emperor,  he  abused  Tacitus,  and  hdil 
apanegyrio  oit  Tiberius. 

IxL  trothy  die  weeks  at  Elba  mnsi  bare  appeared  to  Napoleon  Eke 
ages ;  he  oCfcea  complauied  bitterly  to  Can^bel^  more  especially  becanae 
wife  and  chiU  were  torn  firom  bimi  and  he  was  refused  a  &vour  whicb 


was  granted  to  the  most  wretched  exiles^  from  humani^.  His 
came  in  the  dummer.  la  what  state  £d  Lttida  BamoBno  find  her  son 
i^gain  ?  The  mother's  heart  had  also  been  hurled  from  the  pinnacTe  <^ 
fortwff'fi  bat  it  was  strong,  and  did  not  break ;  Josephine's  neart  was 
hrokon  thirty  days  after  Napoleon's  first  fall  she  had  died  at  HahnaisoB. 
His  sister,  Pauline  Borghese^  also  came  to  see  him  ;  she  who  had  onoe 
been  the  new  H^en,  at  whose  feet  crowned  beads  lay,  now  buried  bmdf 
in  die  retirement  of  the  Campagna.  Many  rnvsterioaa  persons  caoae 
and  went*  Th^  seyen  small  ports  of  the  island  had  nerer  been  so  ani- 
mated^  During  the  nine  months,  1200  ships  had  come  in,  and  8CX> 
Italians  and  600  English  had  arriyed  to  see  the  man  o£  Elba,  among 
iham  being  many  officers  in.  Italian,  English,  and  French  unifimn,  from 
Marseilles*  from  Genoa,  and  Leghorn,  or  from  Naples,  Civita  Veodist 
and  Piombino.  With  all  Napoleon  conversed  wilHogly,  and  xeceiYed 
their  reports  about  the  condition  of  his  country  or  the  Continent 


One  day  a  strange  lady  witii  a  little  boy  came  to  Porto fenn^  Thei 
icsiited  her  kindly  but  mysteriooaly.  She  was  allotted  zorau  m  the  Gai  ^ 
md  in  a  few  days  she  had  returned  to  ItalT  with  tha  boy  as  mystedouslj  as^aha 
had  anwed.  AU  sorts  of  rumours  spreao,  though  few  knew  the  truth,  about 
i^e  aupantion ;  but  she  had  not  been  able.to  remain  unseen,  for,  as  may  be  ima- 
gine^ rTapoleon  was  like  a  distinguished  stranger  in  a  country  town,  on  whom 
evc]^  eye  is  fixed,  about  whom  eFcry  tongue  wa^  The  foreign  lady  was  a 
Polish  countess,  the  boy  Napoleon's  child,  the  fruit  of  a  tender  hour  passed  in 
bleak  Poland.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duld's  future  destiny  was,  but  X  beUere 
i^  in  December,  1852,  this  boy  apneared  befbre  Queen  Yictoria  as  official 
envoy  of  ITrance,  and  announced  to  ner  that  spite  of  Elba  and  St.  Helena^ 
Pranoe  had  become  Bonapartbt  once  again,  ana  that  a  second  iron  age  baa 
faroken  oui»  for  eig^t  millions  of  Frenchmen  had  summoned  Louis  Bonaparte  to 
the  throne  of  Prance.  It  is  a  dream.  History  dreams  like  indiyiduals,  at  times 
of  M  bves  and  old  destinies.    In  1862  it  dreamed  of  Napoleon. 

Bat  a  want  of  money  was  beginning  to  grow  perceptible.  Napoleon's 
income  scarce  amounted  to  400,000  francs.  For  France  deliberately 
broke  the  agreement  drawn  up  at  Fontmnebleau — an  annual  pension  of 
2»^00^000  francs.  The  emperor  remonstrated,  and  Lord  Caatler«a§^ 
tMkh^  part,  bat  die  French  government  heutated  and  did  not  pay.  It 
probaUy  foresaw  that  the  emie  wookl  employ  ks  money  to  carry  mit 
eome  ctmp  de  mam^  or,  at  any  rate,  aj^rehended  a  landing  in  Italy; 


no  one  imagined  for  a  moment  that  die  emperor  would  attenrat  a  : 
to  France.  Here  at  Elba,  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  France  and 
Italy,  two  ooontries  offived  themselves  to  the  emperor  as  the  scenes  of 
a  possible  nstoration.  How  he  must  have  walked  op  and  down  the 
gardn%  wsiglBBg  in  the  balaaot  Fsanesand  Italy— oa Ma  sidatiMSf 
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0i  maM  wnm,  or  «(  an  mnpim  he  fommmi ;  on  tW  oMmt^  m 
ft  perfeetljr  new  ■MMrchj  wUch  h^d  ftitt  tt  he 


Let  OS  psQte  Iiere  a  momest,  for  this  is  a  mysterious  passage  in  Napoleon's 
fife-MBtoxf)  wUdi  ofliors  an  extraordiiiary  afctraotioii,  Uke  e?ery  potraftiBlitj 
on—>wtfiit  witk  a  great  diaraetcr.  Ebr  a  mannte,  we  maj  aaj,  tlie  mmi  of  an 
JnMtkmkitig  Mua  lioveved  eifer  Itai j,  whik  Napobon  rail  sat  on  BihtL  For 
wha^  wonM  We  been  the  eoBse^neaoes  if  tkis  man  bad  timed  bis  attention 
iron  Ftanee,  and,  himself  an  Italian,  had  iqppeared  in  Italy  in  a  nerw  obaraoter^ 
as  oiganiser  and  nniter  of  these  lovely  cooiuries,  as  a  Eoman-Italian  emperor 
in  the  city  of  the  world,  throned  on  tne  Capitol  of  Rome  P  It  is  ^indubitable 
tiiat  sndi  a  plan  was  formed,  but  how  far  )f apoleon  was  connected  with  the 
agents  of  an  Italian  nnion  which  emanated  from  Tmm,  cannot  be  decided  in 
sptte  of  KOMTons  revdatimiB.  The  plan  of  a  oons^tntional  empire  in  Rome, 
to  tbalwad  of  wMdi  Niqnleon  diovld  oe  snmmoned,  nowsonndi  more  ebimoiieal 
tfasB  it  may  have  doae  in  1&14^  at  a  period  when  teiritoriee  and  kingdoms  weie 
bcoBg  oarred  oat  in  the  roo^.  Napoleon  then  was  to  be  Roman  emperor,  the 
Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples  were  to  receive  a  monetary  compensation,  the  chief 
cities  of  Italy,  Naples,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  be  erected  into  viceroyalties  to 
BUtisfv  thdr  foeal  pafanotism.  The  Pope  would  be  declared  a  phantom,  which 
miik  be  removed.  This  was  the  Italian  prdeet,  and  a  war  was  intended  to  canr 
ft  out  For  Joadiam  Mnrat,  still  King  of  Nicies,  was  to  commeaee  a  war  wita 
Fnawe,  and  Napoleon  appear  before  tne  two  armies  at  the  moment  ci  coUiaioB, 
when  he  wonld  bave  infaUibly  united  thea^  and,  Italy  onee  seoored,  the  Boor- 
bane  would  hafe  been  fofeed  to  recognise  him. 

But  enoogh  of  these  chimeras.  Napoleon  could  hare  held  Italy  in 
excitement  hj  lending  an  ear  to  its  prayers,  and  had  be  really  landed 
Id  Italy  the  pemnauk  would  hanre  been  tbe  scene  of  eonfiinoa  wid  war's 
efafme.  Doabdesily  he  wodd  heire  thrown  himself  into  Italy  if  Fraoee 
Wd  ofered  him  bo  prospeets,  bwt  die  news  brought  by  his  agents  showed 
Ub  dearly  that  his  landing  only  was  required  to  dispel  the  Bonrbcm 
restoration  like  a  mist.  In  the  mean  while,  they  led  a  harmless  life  at 
Elba :  Pauline,  the  soul  of  the  company,  instituted  a  festival  at  times. 
Bot^  in  order  to  save  money,  tbe  court  expenses  were  out  down,  the  works 
aospended,  and  even  an  artillery  train  sold.  The  emperor  wae  bnried  in 
joomels,  newspapers,  and  reports.  In  his  Httle  cabinet  at  Elbe  ke  set  ee 
before  in  his  study  at  the  Tuileries.  The  man  was  the  same  Napcdeon,  is 
wliose  nind  giant  plant  and  worM-astonnding  ideas  were  revt^ving* 
Tk»  then  he  sat  in  the  little  room  of  the  government^  house  at  Porto 
Ferrajo,  from  which  the  modest  banner  of  Elba  alone  fluttered,  violet 
and  while,  stikldBd  with  the  imperial  bees,  while  Ugh  diplomacy  waa 
hol&ig  eongress  at  Vienna,  moving  a  thovuand  pens  and  a  thousand 
tOBgoes,  ibe  entire  world  a  protocol  and  a  diplomatie  speech,  and  all  this 
about  onefittlcman  at  Elba  :  the  latter,  silent,  solitary,  Kkea  nsag^an 
in  Us  rooky  cavern,  who  summons  np,  receives,  and  sends  forth  invisible 
qptrits  ;  the  former,  fiill  of  the  noise  of  triumphal  festivities  and  debatea. 
A  strange  contrast!  The  little  iron  man  of  Elbasuddenly  rises  from 
hiitaUsu  Thecongiessiaover, the prinees and  dipkMnatisU  hurry asundesi 
and  the  world  is  once  more  a  huge  battle-field. 

Nwoleon  wae  wdl  acouttnted  with  everytlung  that  took  pkMC  in  Paris 
aBdVaenna.  At  the  begnuiing of  1815  disumon  threatened  to ran^  the 
alKca  in  battle  against  eadi  other.  Austria,  France,  and  Engkmd,  joined 
inn  eaent  tMi^  agmnsiBnsria  andl^russia.    Frmnce>  to<v  demanded 
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frooL  Austria  the  restoratioD  of  the  Bouibons  to  the  thnme  of  Naples. 
Murat  tottered  on  his  seat.  He,  therefore,  became  a  natural  allj  of  M*- 
polecmt  to  summon  Italy  to  union,  and  keep  the  Austrians  m  dieck. 
The  ominous  word  Saint  Helena  had  abeady  reached  Napoleon's  ear. 
The  decision  was  confirmed  in  his  mind.  The  emperor  became  still  move 
reserved.  He  avoided  speaking  with  CampbeU,  except  when  he  returned 
from  Leghorn,  whither  he  often  went,  for  a  rumour  began  to  spread  thttt 
Napoleon  intended  to  land  in  Italy.  As  sovereign  of  the  island,  Napo- 
leon had  four  vessels  of  war,  which  sailed  under  the  new  £Lag  of  EUba, 
and  were  even  respected  by  the  pirates  of  Barbary ;  for  they  frequently 
brought  presents  to  the  captains  of  Elban  ships,  saying  that  they  were 
paying  the  debt  of  Moscow.  The  emperor  sent  these  ships  stiU  more 
frequently  to  sea,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design,  and  he  concealed  it  ao 
carefully  that  only  Bertrand  and  Drouot  were  acquainted  with  the  secret 
and  that  only  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  departure.  Nothing  was 
breathed  to  the  ladies :  while  in  the  adjoining  Corsica  the  only  confidant 
was  Colonna,  the  friend  of  PaolL 

The  decision  to  go  on  board,  and  leave  this  desolate  solitude  of  Elba  for  the 
world  and  fresh  Titanic  strugp^les,  must  have  caused  a  fearful  emotion  in  Ni^o- 
leon's  mind,  such  as  Cssar  felt  when  he  crossed  the  BAbioon.  It  was  one  of 
those  desperate  throws,  which  the  result,  according  as  the  dice  fall,  denominates 
either  heroic  and  great,  or  mad  and  adventurous.  Such  moments,  when  a 
determined  man  nmes  on  his  fate  with  the  boldness  of  despair,  claim  our 
entire  sympathy ;  and  when  the  enterprise  is  successful,  the  daring  a{^>ears  even 
to  have  redouoled  the  greatness  of  the  hero.  Napoleon  now  resembles  tiiat 
Pemando  Cortez,  who  orders  his  vessels  to  be  burnt  in  his  rear ;  and,  in  troUi, 
he  proceeded  to  reconquer  France,  and  battle  with  the  armies  of  the  great 
powers,  with  scarce  more  troops  than  that  great  adventurous  Spaniard  nad, 
when  he  proceeded  to  subjugate  the  wild  Iimians.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
though,  toat  two  of  his  greatest  armies  and  advanced  guards  were  alreadj 
drawn  up  in  France— the  magic  of  his  name,  and  the  hatred  felt  for  the 
Eestoration. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday,  the  26th  of  February — ^Pauline  Borghese  gare 
a  ball  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  Guards  and  other  troops,  800  men, 
stand  ready  to  march  on  the  Piazza  d^Arme — seven  vessels  lie  ready  to 
sail  in  the  port.  The  emperor  is  very  restless ;  the  little  man  walks  im 
and  down,  looks  out  of  the  window  at  the  evening  sky,  at  the  gul^  whica 
is  full  of  heaving  waves.  The  Guards  will  go  on  board!  Alea  Jada 
est! 

Here  now,  as  the  mighty  man  j;oes  on  board  to  tempt  the  gods  for  the  second 
time,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  voice  yelled  behind  him, ''  It  is  the  malicious  and 
eternal  law  in  all  things,  that  when  they  have  attained  the  summit  they  fall  bad: 
into  the  depths  more  rapidly  than  they  rose."  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Seneca, 
that  old  bird  of  ill-omen,  who  has  a  special  rieht  to  utter  this  warning  to 
Napoleon,  for  he  saw  the  mighty  men  of  the  earth  end  terribly— the  Empert^ 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  CUiudius,  Ciesar  Germanicus ;  and  because  he  sat  for  eight 
long  years  in  banishment  at  Corsica,  and  learned  wisdom,  and  hence  learned  the 
nature  as  well  as  tl^  end  of  Ni^leonic  ideas  from  the  most  thorough  ex* 
perience. 

But  Napoleon  sailed  away,  unseen  by  the  English  corvette,  whidi  was 
at  Leghorn.  The  sea  ran  hollow.  They  hoped  to  get  beyond  Capraia 
before  daybreak;  but  the  wind  fell,  and  they  were  still  in  sight  ot  Ae 
iduid  when  the  sun  rose.      By  four  in  the  evening  they  wen  oS 
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paasiiig  TOWcls  and  the  coast  of  Italy.  Not  fax  from  LoDgone  if  the  rich 
valley  of  Bio,  so  celebrated  for  its  iron- works.  The  stream  from  which 
it  deriyes  its  name  is  popolaily  supposed  to  rise  in  Conioay  and  reach 
Elba  by  snbterraneoas  passages.  Chesnut  leayes  and  branches  wludi 
the  water  brioffs  wi^  it  aro  a  plaia  ptoof  of  its  Corsican  ori^n.  How- 
erer  this  may  be,  this  new  Arethusa  at  Rio  seems  to  bear  a  poetic  refer- 
ence to  Napoleon's  fitte.  Tliere  is  anodier  circumstance  connecting  the 
iron  mines  of  Rio  with  Corsica,  for  Peter  of  Corsica,  or  Petros  Cyrmens, 
as  be  was  called  from  his  historical  work,  the  most  elegant  historian  of 
Com'ca,  fled  hither  from  his  father-in-law,  and  supported  his  life  hj 
carrying  down  iron  ore  to  the  port 

Smce  the  earliest  ages  the  iron  of  Rio  has  been  worked,  without  being 
in  the  sl^test  dM^ree  exhausted.  It  is  a  mountain  about  500  feet  in 
height,  compoeed  of  iron  ore.  In  theTidnity  are  odier  almost  equally  ridi 
Teins ;  and  among  them  the  Calamita,  wUch  is  die  true  Magnetic  Houn- 
taio.  The  Etruscans  were  the  first  to  carry  off  the  mineral :  they  trans- 
ferred it  to  Popnlonhira,  to  whose  territory  the  idand  belonged,  and  there 
4e  mm  was  smelted.  The  waat  of  wooa  pretented  the  operation  being 
perfennedtn  Elba,  and  eren  at  the  present  day  the  ore  has  to  be  carried  to 
Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  or  Bastia.  The  mines  of  Rio  are  richer  thm 
llioeeof  PrineeDemidoffin  Siberia,  and  probably  tbeir  equal  cannot  be  found 
in  tfie  worid.  At  present  tiiey  are  worked  by  a  Tuscan  company,  and 
produce  about  85,000  tons  annually.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  not 
been  a  riiaft  sank,  and  thus,  in  all  prmWlity,  tiie  iron  supply  wiD  be 
mifiufing. 

In  coBdumoQ,  we  must  remark  Aat,  aldiougfa  in  oar  notice  of  Grego- 
roTius's  new  work  we  hare  confined  our  attention  exdusirely  to  his  ac- 
eoont  of  Elba,  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  other  portion  of  his  hock 
is  not  equaHy  interestbg.  We  should  have  liked  to  give  some  extracts 
from  Us  Roman  sketches,  but  the  ground  has  been  already  exploit^ 
by  tiM  brilHant  JfhreniUiy  whose  nvid  sketches  would  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  add  anything  new  to  her  account  of  the  scenerv  and 
people  of  Italy.  We  trust,  faowerer,  that  the  extracts  we  have  maae  will 
wave  to  draw  our  rmienf  attention  to  this  valuable  work,  and  they  can 
jndge  for  themselves  whedier  our  praise  is  in  any  way  exaggerated. 
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CHAPTEB  ZXV. 
FAB    OFF,    TBT    NBAB. 

Hr.  Tsmpjus  Tbavers  had  reported  truly  when  he  8»id  that  Philip 
Hastings  was  getting  on  well  in  India. 

Endowed  with  first-rate  abilities,  energetic  in  all  his  pursuits,  steady 
in  his  conduct,  and  devoted  to  his  profession,  he  soon  made  himself  a 
name  in  hb  regiment,  and  was  looked  upon  b^  all  who  had  disoemmeiit 
as  one  who  was  sure  to  rise — by  opportunity  if  it  offered,  but,  if  it  came 
not,  by  making  opportunity. 

There  were  three  subjects  that  chiefly  filled  his  mind :  the  ambition 
to  be  distbguished;  the  desire  to  ascertain  his  Other's  &te;  and  the 
hope  of  one  day  gaining  the  hand  of  Alice  Travers. 

Of  the  first  he  never  despaired  ;  the  second  he  cherished  for  his 
mother's  sake ;  the  third  seemed  all  but  impossible,  yet  he  dung  to  it  in 
spite  of  the  chances  and  changes  which  the  absent  have  only  too  com* 
monly  the  right  to  fear. 

There  mimt,  it  is  true,  be  something  to  encourage  hope  in  the  imdb 
that,  in  all  nis  mother's  letters — and  she  wrote  to  him  by  every  mail 
he  read  the  ^ame  gratifying  intelligence,  that  Alice  still  xemained  unmar- 
ried :  he  learnt,  too^  that  Mrs.  Hastings  saw  her  constantly,  and  that  he 
was  frequently  the  theme  of  their  conversation.  Of  whom,  indeed,  coold 
a  mother  more  naturally  speak  than  of  her  only  son  ?  Neidier  was  it  un- 
natural that  Alice  should  feel  interested  in  hearing  of  the  wdfiure  of  one 
who  had  for  so  many  years  been  her  constant  companion.  Henoe  the 
kind  messages  which  she  sent,  though,  kind  as  they  were,  Philip  wouU 
gladly  have  exchanged  them  all  for  one  single  line  in  her  own  hand- 
writing. Still  she  remembered  him,  and  sought  to  be  brought  to  iua 
remembrance :  that  was  much,  under  the  circumstances  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, and  all  <*  the  distractions  of  a  various  lot ;"  and  there  was  tilua  in 
addition,  that  Alice  told  his  mother  of  more  than  one  refusal,  on  her  part^ 
to  many.  Was  it  possible,  Philip  sometimes  asked  himself  that  uieae 
communications  were  made  in  the  hope  of  their  bebff  repeated  to  him  ? 
Was  he  wrong  in  the  instinct,  if  it  were  no  more,  wmch  asrared  Hm  of 
the  existence  of  a  deeper  feeling  than  friendslup  in  the  boK>m  of  Alioe 
Travers  ?  But  however  he  might  indulge  in  the  day-dreams  of  his  love, 
the  same  honourable  spirit  that  had  prompted  him  to  self-banisfamenty 
pervaded  all  he  wrote  to  his  mother  in  refdy :  a  more  ooidial  and  earnest 
expression  of  thanks  could  not  be  conveyed  in  words,  but  Mr.  Temple 
Tnivers  himself  might  have  read  his  letters,  undisturbed  by  a  shadow  of 
apprehension. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  Indian  experience^  Philip  Hastings 
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became  convinoed  that  there  was  no  more  certain  road  to  promotion  than 
the  aoqoirement  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natire^,  ai  well  the 
people  in  general  as  the  troops  with  whom  he  serred*  He  studied, 
therefore,  not  merely  their  language,  hut  their  hahits,  character,  thoughts, 
and  fedings,  and  as  &r  as  the  difference  of  station  and  religion  would 
pCTont,  identified  himself  completely  with  those  who  surrounded  him. 
This  stndy,  which,  in  the  abstract,  gave  him  infinite  pleasure,  was  greatly 
£Budlitated  Inr  the  frequent  removals  of  his  regiment  and  the  detachment 
duties  on  raieh  he  was  employed,  so  that  in  the  course  of  three  years 
ibete  was  no  one  of  his  standing,  in  the  army  or  amongst  the  ^  politi- 
cals,^ who  could  give  so  good  an  account  as  young  Hastings  of  all  that 
was  passing  or  likely  to  come  to  pass  on  either  side  of  the  Indus.  His 
talents  were  fortunately  appreciated  hy  the  local  government,  and  a 
aepante  command  of  irregular  cavalry  was  the  first  decisive  indication  of 
its  approval. 

Tlus  i^ppointment  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  still  nearer  to  the 
couuiiy  wmch  he  had  always  been  so  desirous  of  exploring — the  scene 
of  his  fitther's  presumed  death,  or,  at  all  events,  the  place  where,  when 
alive,  he  had  last  been  heard  of — and  Philip  Hastings  left  no  effort  un- 
tried to  satisfy  his  own  and  his  mother's  yearning.  In  vain,  however, 
were  all  the  attempts  he  made  to  procure  reliable  information :  the  dis« 
tiict  in  wfaidi  it  was  supposed  Colonel  Hastings  was  killed  had  frequently 
dianged  masters,  villages  had  been  swept  away,  populations  dispersed, 
and  vague  traditions  at  best  were  the  substitutes  for  substantial  records. 

But  as  in  searching  for  one  thing  you  often  find  another  of  equal 
value  with  what  is  lost,  so  it  happened  to  Philip  Hastings  that,  failing  to 
discover  any  trace  of  his  father — which  would,  without  doubt,  have  had 
some  marked  effect  on  his  subsequent  career — ^he  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  dfcumstanoee  which,  in  the  end,  materially  influenced  his  fortunes. 

While  stationed  in  the  Punjab,  accident  made  him  acquainted  with  a 
man  of  singular  character  and  peculiar  position. 

It  azose  in  ibis  way. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  organisation  of  the  irregular  corps 
which  PhOip  Hastings  commanded,  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Chenab  and  the  Sutlei  had  been  overrun  b^  a  notorious 
robber-chie^  named  Juggernaut  uhuprassee,  who  oommitted  the  most 
toaihi  outrages^  plundering  the  viUagee,  destroying  the  crcps,  and  mur- 
dering the  defenceless  inhabitants.  No  better  service  could  be  rendered 
the  province  than  diat  of  ridding  it  of  the  presence  of  this  roan,  and 
Phi^  Hastings  readily  undertook  the  task. 

Bemg  quartered  at  Moultan,  his  field  of  operations  lay  dbecUy  before 
Imn,  ai^  qmtting  that  city  with  a  body  of  about  twenty  horsemen,  he 
proceeded  toward  the  robber's  principal  haqnt.  Impunity  had  begotten 
mdiffBrenoe  to  the  measures  of  the  government  in  the  mind  of  Jugger- 
naot  Chuprassee,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  movements,  so  that 
Hastings  had  no  difficulty  in  tiackine  his  course,  which,  indeed,  was 
evident  enough  in  the  devastation  by  wnidi  it  was  marked. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  pilgrims,  who  travel  from  all 
parts  of  India  to  the  great  ndr  of  Hurdwar,  return  to  their  homes  after 
worshipping  Ganga  on  tibe  ghami  which  piety  has  raised  amid  the  head 
waters  of  die  samd  river.  Juggernaut  Chuprassee  cared  fitUe  for  tiie 
nGgioiis  object  wlucb  set  the  population  in  motion,  but  he  was  greatly 
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in  tU  fiMt  Aai  MMOgsft  the  niwUittide  ifeee  SMoy  of  «h» 
iraaMuMt  in  iIm  oommvnUvs  and  Umbo  he  aado  his  ^poil»  vmiagp  0t 
hoUhig  to  ransotn  all  who  frU  in  hu  waj. 

One  eveniBg  the  Mouts  whom  fiactiags  had  lent  <mi  ratwroad  to  Ua 
eneaonpmeQt  inth  the  news  that  Janeniaiit  Chupimgsee  was  only  a  iem 
miles  oiftant^  pf^anng,  at  they  jiM^id,  to  biYOvao  (or  the  night  ia  one 
of  the  gorget  torangh  which  the  high  rood  pasted  that  led  firom  McMnlean 
to  Loodeeanah.  Here  wat  a  &Tourable  opportunity  for  toipritiBif  the 
fdbber,  and  Hattingt  gave  immediate  <Mdets  br  moving  on.  The  rnooa 
had  risen,  and  the  party  advanced  with  caation.  Aflter  «  mareh  of  aboat 
two  hours  they  had  nearly  reached  the  entrance  of  the  defile^  whem  tbo 
stillness  of  the  night  was  snddenly  broken  by  loiid  cries.  Hssrtnga 
halted  his  men  and  listened  attentively  to  leam  the  nature  of  the  posae. 
He  was  not  leli  kmg  in  donbt;  shoots £»  assistaaoe  were  mingled  with 
the  most  savage  yells,  and  he  guessed  at  once  that  the  band  of  Juoper- 
naut  Chuprassee  had  attacked  a  caravan :  it  was  an  ambnseade,  aadnot 
a  btfoiiae,  which  the  robber  had  nrepared* 

Hastings  spurred  hb  horse  ana  rode  quickly  op  to  « turn  in  the  xoad 
£rom  whm)e  the  whc^  extent  of  the  gorge  was  visible.  His  eoi^eoiiiia 
was  correct :  the  broad  rae<Milight  w^ch  flooded  the  sky  i«vasled  wbaft 
was  passiag  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  beendiown  by  day.  Several  hundvad 
yards  bek>w  the  spot  where  he  stood  the  gorge  narrowed  to  Us  ntioat 
liflut :  this  point  had  been  chosen  for  the  attack,  and  there  the  tca- 
velkrs  lay  at  the  mercy  of  thnr  ferocious  assailants,  and  small  «as 
the  mercy  th^  showed  them :  a  sword-thrust  aooompaaied  eveiy  «ry, 
and  some  unhappy  wretch  Ml  beneath  the  stroke. 

There  was  no  tinte  to  be  lost  for  saving  or  for  skying.  Hastings  gava 
a  signal  to  his  tro<^  who  formed  on  the  crsst  of  the  Ml  in  as  hroad  a 
front  as  tike  width  m  the  road  permitted,  and  then,  without  a  wordy  as 
their  leader  lifted  his  hand  they  charged  on  the  unprepared  foe. 

So  rapid  was  the  movement  and  so  unexpected  the  assault,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  robbers  were  scattered  or  cut  down  in  as  brief  a  time 
as  it  has  taken  to  tell  of  their  discomfiture  t  those  fled  who  oould,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  they  were  very  few  in  number;  oriyabsnt 
tikree  or  four,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Ji^gemaut  Chuprassee,  defended 
themselves  like  men.  The  robber-dnef  semed  intuitively  to  know  that 
the  attacking  partjr  were  led  ly  an  English  ofioer:  he  shontad  aa 
opprobrious  word  of  defiance,  and  rode  stOMght  at  HastbffS  with  oplifted 
sword,  hoping,  if  he  killed  him,  to  cut  his  way  tlwowh  hts  feUowen  and 
make  his  escape.  But  the  young  man's  m  was  on  him :  he  pamed  the 
blow  and  shivered  the  robber^s  weapon.  The  two  foes  aow  were  almost 
side  by  side.  Juggernaut  Chumssee  oroached  in  hia  saddle  aodaaada  a 
springtoseiae  the  EflfflishmMbv  the  body  and  hurl  M  thegsoaad. 
Too  near  to  strike  wiUi  effiwt,  Hastings  swung  round  his  hosae  aa  ^aisk 
as  thought,  and  befoie  the  robbw  itoM  reoover  his  seat  he  was  ou^ 
bjr  the  heavy  sweep  of  his  antagonist's  sabre,  and  rolled  in  the  dust  with 
his  head  cleft  light  in  two.  On  seeii«  him  fall,  the  othen,  who  had  till 
then  fiereely  resisted,  threw  down  their  awevds  and  called  vyoa  the 
English  officer  to  spare  their  lives.  Had  it  depeaded  on  the  Irrag«hM% 
emy  ahigle  robber  would  have  been  pat  to  death  on  the  spot,  bat  Bat- 
tings ordered  them  to  be  made  priaoaert^  and  they  wens  eeiied  and  T 
He  then  diieetod  hb  atteBti<»  to  tltf  people  whom  ha  had  1 
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Oat  of  twelye  penona  who  formed  the  caraTtn,  to  fierce  had  been  the 
<Hidanght  that  all  bnt  one  were  stretched  upon  the  groimd  apparently 
dead.  He  who^  had  thus  escaped  was  the  principal  personage  <^  the 
whole  par^,  a  rich  Baboo,  a  native  of  Mooltan,  wluther  he  was  returning 
firom  HiOTwar.  As  he  sat^  almost  stupified  with  grief  and  fear,  amid 
tfane  ruins  of  his  palanquin,  Hastings  addressed  him  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country,  bidding  him  be  of  good  CMer,  for  that  all  danger  now  was  o?er. 

The  Baboo  sighed  heavily  and  tried  to  rise,  but  he  was  a  very  stout 
maHy  and  could  not  do  so  without  the  assistance  of  his  deliverer.  At 
last,  beinfl^  fiurly  on  his  legs  again,  he  surveyed  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  he  bad  counted  the  slun  his  equanimity  returned,  and  dting  one 
of  the  laws  of  Menu,  he  cahnly  said,  m  Sanscrit : 

«  The  soldier  who,  fearing  and  taming  his  back,  happens  to  be  slsin 
by  his  foes  in  an  engagement,  shall  take  upon  himself  aU  the  sin  of  his 
commander,  whatever  it  be. 

«  And  the  commander  shaU  take  to  himself  tbe  firuit  of  all  the  good 
oondnct,  which  the  soldier,  who  turns  his  back  and  is  killed,  had  previously 
stored  up  for  a  future  life '' 

Hastings,  who  understood  what  he  said,  could  not  but  admire  the 
eoolness  with  which  the  Baboo  at  once  disposed  of  the  poor  fellows  who 
had  actually  fallen  in  his  defence,  and  the  complacency  which  appro- 
priated their  virtues  to  himself. 

^'  And  agab,"  continued  the  Baboo,  as  he  turned  to  look  upon  the 
dead  body  of  Juggernaut  Chuprassee,  **  the  slayer  of  a  twioe-bom  man 
aball  inevitably  sink  to  the  condition  of  a  brute.  MultifJEurious  tortures 
await  him :  he  shall  be  mangled  by  ravens  and  owls ;  shall  swallow  cakes 
boiling  hot ;  shall  walk  over  inflamed  sands ;  and  shall  feel  the  pangs  of 
being  baked  like  tbe  vessels  of  a  potter.  He  shall  assume  the  form  of  a 
beast  continually  miserable." 

Having  thus  settled  the  condition  of  his  fiedlen  foe  according  to  the 
most  orthodox  receipt  for  transmigration,  the  Baboo  held  out  his  hand  to 
Hastings,  and  sedately  offered  his  thanks. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Hastings,  **  that  we  did  not  come  up  with  these 
rascals  a  little  sooner.    All  your  people  might  then  have  been  saved." 

<<  It  must  be  as  it  is,"  repHed  the  Baboo,  philosoj^ically ;  **  we  cannot 
bring  them  to  life  by  weeping." 

And  as  weeping  was  useless,  tbe  Baboo  did  not  even  offer  to  shed  a 
tear. 

^'  But/'  said  Hastings,  who  could  not  reconcile  himself  so  easily  to  the 
scene  brfore  him — "  are  they  all  dead  ?    Let  us  see." 

It  turned  out  that  seven  of  the  number  had  been  killed  outright,  three 
were  severely  wounded,  and  one  lay  motionless  without  a  wound,  as  if  he 
had  died  of  fright.  * 

Af^r  caring  for  the  wounded,  and  following  the  Baboo's  example  in 
not  lamenting  the  departed,  they  examined  the  mdividual  whose  condition 
seemed  so  mysterious.  He  was  raised  up,  and  when  placed  in  a  sitting 
postare,  to  tne  surprise  of  all  he  opened  his  eyes,  a  process  which  made 
those  who  beheld  him  open  theirs  still  wider. 

One  of  tbe  Irregulars  asked  him  what  had  been  the  matter,  bat  b^ 
made  no  answer,  and  the  Baboo  observed  that  they  were  only  losing  their 
time  in  vain  questions,  for  to  the  f>^  of  his  belief  tb«  maa  had  \ob^  th^ 
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use  of  bis  tmigooy  at  le«t  to  all  ktdligiUe  pvrpotes.  He  then  mmim  % 
gesture  iriiich  teemed  to  be  qoioUj  eonipwhended,  for  Ae  ^part]^ — •» 
to  dengnate  bim — iflunediatelj  tbiew  Umielf  en  all  foua^  and  scomwmd 
away  to  tibe  pahmqain  with  the  vwiftness  of  a  beaat  of  prey.  Amrod 
ihere^  hebimedhimBdf  in  putting  die  brdren  Tehtde  to  r^ts,  and  ihmm 
came  back  to  his  master^  with  as  mueh  speed  and  in  the  same  attitude  «v 
before.  He  had  a  singidarlv  wild  and  nnister  kx^,  and  mnj  mofeoMat 
denoted  the  most  remarkable  strength  and  agility. 

*^Yoa  have  a  strange  kind  of  serrant  therey**  said  Hastiogsto  Am 
Baboo. 

**  Very  strange^  bnt  rery  weM,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  will  tdl  yoa  ids 
history.  This  creature,  by  the  sentence  of  Yama,  has  transm^;rated  b«* 
fine  his  time.  He  is  now  eigl^een  Tears  of  age,  and  when  only  three 
years  M  was  carried  off  from  the  yiilage  of  Chu|Nrah  by  a  wolt  'Sinm 
years  afterwiurds  two  hunters  from  Sultanpore  fell  in  with  a  weU-grown 
boy,  in  company  widi  three  young  woItcs,  on  the  edge  of  a  jungle  near 
Chuprah.  The  hunters  gave  duoe  immediately,  the  tnkm  escaped,  Wt 
the  boy  was  captured  while  tiying  to  force  his  way  after  his  compawioM 
through  a  ererice  in  some  rodcs.  He  was  taken  to  the  baaaar,  when, 
owiug  to  certam  marks  on  his  body,  he  was  recognised  as  the  diild  Amt 
had  been  lost.  It  was  so<m  found  that  he  was  a  flesh-eater,  and  of  an- 
dean habits,  one  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  Siidra.  His  parents  dteaded  to 
keep  him ;  he  became  unto  them  as  a  pariah,  like  the  dogs  he  consorted 
and  fed  with.  By  the  decree  of  Br&hma  I  passed  one  £iy  durongh  tbe 
Tillage  of  Chuprah,  and  ^  boy  was  shown  to  me.  Instead  of  ■Ktifc'«^ 
away  frt>m  my  presence  as  he  did  from  that  of  all  others,  he  came  ana 
eroudied  at  my  feet.  Then  I  saw  what  had  been  ordained.  At  a  sign 
from  me  he  foik>wed,  and  oyer  since  he  has  been  by  my  side.  Though 
but  a  worm,  I  obey  the  sacred  law,  and  when  his  penance  is  expiated, 
ibis  creature,  by  my  prayers,  may  one  day  become  a  twice-bom  man." 

In  the  mean  time^  it  seemed  that  he  had  twice  the  activity  of  any  other 
man,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  docility.  So  that  it  was  quke  dear, 
whether  Bdttima  relented  or  not,  that  the  Baboo  had  got,  as  he  said»  a 
very  usefrd  servant. 

This  adventure  was  the  connneneement  of  a  friendship  between  Has- 
tings and  the  Baboo,  to  which  the  latter  testified  on  every  possible  oooi- 
non. 

'*  I  have  learnt,"  said  Hastings,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother,  in 
which  he  related  the  particulars  above  described — **  I  have  lesmt  more  of 
this  country  in  a  few  hours'  conversation  with  the  Baboo  €rooroo  Chunder 
Danurjee,  than  I  could  have  gained  in  anyodier  manner  in  asmany  mcmths. 
He  is  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  India  is  perfect:  he  has  relatkyns  with  aH 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  everytfung  that 
IS  going  on.  He  sometimes  talks  in  a  stram  that  I  do  not  exactly  oom- 
pehen^  and  when  I  press  him  to  be  more  explicit,  he  tells  me  to  wait; 
What  I  am  to  wait  for  I  know  not,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  my  promotioa. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  a  suitor  for  what  I  think  I  desorve,  but  periiims  if  yea 
were  to  suggest  a  fiivourable  word  to  the  Court  of  Direeton  nom  Ms. 
Temple  leavers,  the  command  I  now  hold  might  soon  be  accompanied 
hy  brevet  rank.  I  must  mention  something  I  had  aluuMt  forgotteap 
Ram  Sing  is,  I  think,  as  mudi  attached  to  me  as  he  is  to  the  BabaOb 
What  an  odd  thmg  to  have  a  weIu>wolf  for  one's  friend  V* 
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CRAPTXR  XXfJU 

A,    OOlTTBXTXMPt. 

QuEsnonxD  anxumaly  bj  Dr»  firoeit  and  Mn.  Riwot  as  to  the  caiMe 
of  lier  teus,  Claribel  odIj  replied  bj  i^Miding  eztrame  aervooneM,  tke 
rasolt,  she  sopoosed,  o£  over  stad /•  H«  pi^  would  not  allow  her  to 
oonliBBt  the  red  cause,  which  vaa  not  alone  the  insolence  ofBranto^  bvl 
a  suflgiriiVyaBMnintin^  almost  to  a  ecmyictioo,  that  there  had  been  other 
witDasses  &n  themselyes  to  his  conduct  in  the  garden* 

She,  as  well  as  Branton,  had  heard  the  biuchter  in  the  boat,  and  the 
angry  eidaniation  which  followed  it  ;  die  had  also  seen — or  Csneied  she 
aaw — as  she  hastilj  Im^  away,  the  hce  o£  Lord  Harry  FitzLopus 
amongst  the  party  <m  the  river,  and  if  this  supposition  were  right,  what 
conclnsion  might  he  not  have  drawn  I 

A  desire  for  his  good  ofunion  had  been  predominant  with  Ckribd  erer 
once  die  became  acqoaintod  with  him.  It  would  have  been  diffienlt  for 
her  to  have  explained,  eren  to  herself,  the  cause  of  this  desire^  but  its 
esdstenee  was  certain^  and  the  oftener  she  saw  him  the  stronger  it  grew  : 
a  £sct  which  might»  indeed,  be  ascribed  to  the  marked  chai^  that  had 
takoi  place  in  his  manner  towards  her,  erery  trace  o£  afifectation  baring 
giyen  way  to  a  natural,  manly  tone,  which  expressed  none  but  honest 
thoughts  and  genuine  feelings.  Periiaps  Claribel  had  alrea^  detected 
tho  reason  for  this  change  I     Perhaps  the  sisterly  regard  itself  was 


But  besides  the  contempt  which  she  foh  for  Bmntoo,  Qaribers  deE* 
cacy  shrank  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  makine  an  esekmdre^  It  is  true 
she  had  not  hesitated  to  utter  her  real  sentunents  to  Mrs.  Cutts ;  hot 
with  Dr.  Brocas  the  case  was  entirely  di£Gerent  His  humour  was  so 
Tariable  that  it  was  all  a  chance  how  he  might  riew  the  subject  She 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his  treating  it  with  ridicule^  and  making  her, 
aa  was  not  unlikely,  the  theme  of  a  perpetual  jest;  and,  on  the  other  liand, 
she  dreaded  an  explosion  of  passion,  for  a  fit  of  rage  with  him  was  always 
die  precursor  of  a  severe  attack  of  gout.  Claribel,  therefore,  resolred  to 
remain  rilent  about  what  bad  just  taken  [^aee,  but  she  also  determined  to 
prevent  Brunton— as  £ai  as  it  lay  in  her  power — from  baring  a  second 
private  interview.  For  the  last  meeting  she  blamed  herself,  having  given 
him  the  opportunity  of  followmg  her  into  the  garden:  it  most  be  a  rare 
Aance  that  should  a£Ebrd  him  another. 

'^  If  s  what  I  meant  to  have  told  you,  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Basset,  who 
believed  in  her  niece's  explanation,  *^  Clary  does  study  too  hard ;  this  new 
part  is  a  very  heavy  one;  the  whole  weight  of  the  piece  is  on  her 
shoulders,  and  if  she  breaks  down  under  it,  why  there's  an  end  of  every* 
thiog." 

Dr.  Brocas  glanced  shrewdly  at  Claribel.  He  had  not  reoeived  for 
gospel  the  plea  oi  n^vousness  from  over-work;  but  though  he  saw  that 
there  was  something  concealed,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  guess  pre- 
osely  at  its  nature. 

Of  the  real  cause  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  yet,  had  he  su^ 
pected,  he  could  hardly  have  implied  a  more  seawiiing  test  dian  the  one 
ne  unconsdously  employed. 
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Leaying  Mn.  Basset's  remark  unanswered,  he  spoke  of  his  new  yisitor. 
His  vanity  had  heen  greatly  flattered  hy  Bmnton's  instant  adoption  of 
the  whim  which  had  puzzled  Mr.  Ashley,  and  he  praised  him  highly. 

"  I  Hke  that  readiness  and  presence  of  mind,**  he  said :  *^  it  shows  that 
the  man  who  possesses  it  is  capahle  of  acting  in  any  emergency.  Mj 
Hebrew  friend,  who  knows  wmU  business  is,  tells  me  that  Mr.  firunton 
stands  very  high  in  the  City,  and  either  has  or  will  have  an  enormoos 
fortune.  There  is  no  character  so  desenrine  of  respect^  none  for  which  I 
haye  so  profound  a  yeneration,  as  that  of  vie  British  merchant  It  has 
been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  all  my  life  that  my  excellent  father  did 
not  put  me  into  a  counting-house  instead  of  making  me  a  lawyer.  To  be 
the  possessor  of  millions,  able  by  a  word  to  influence  the  destimes  of 
nations,  to  be  the  real  aibiter  of  peace  and  war,  the  instrument  of  pro- 
gress, the  controller  of  public  eyents — to  be  a  Croesus  in  ezpendituz^  a 
Lucullus  in  magnificent  enjoyment — such  a  position  is  the  yery  acme  for 
human  ambition  to  long  for !  The  efforts  of  learning,  the  reaches  of  art, 
the  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  alike  £iill  short  of  the  practical  aims  of  com- 
mercial greatness.  I  enyy  not  your  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  or  your 
First  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  the  money  tbey  distribute  is  not  their  own 
—their  tenure  of  office  is  but  for  a  moment;  but  he  who  really  makes  me 
enyious  is  the  colossal  capitalist,  who  thunders  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
rules  oyer  the  Three  per  Cents. !" 

It  lis  not  in  the  least  to  be  doubted  that  eyen  a  much  milder  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  in  Consols  would  haye  been  in  the  highest  degree 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Brocas,  whose  banker's  balance  was  more  frequently 
below  zero  than  aboye  it ;  but  for  the  moment  he  appeared  to  despise  tlie 
ordinary  uses  of  money,  and  to  be  capable  only  of  estimating  its  yalue  in 
the  mass. 

<<  Why,  what  on  earth,  doctor,"  exclaimed  literal  Mrs.  Basset — '^  what 
on  earth  would  you  do  with  the  Three  per  Cents,  if  you  had  them  in 
your  trousers-pockets  ?** 

<<Do,  my  Bassettini  l**  he  replied,  *'I  would  leyel  mountains,  cut 
through  isthmuses,  irrigate  deserts,  construct  railroads,  dig  canals,  build 
bridges,  rear  cathedrals,  repeople  solitudes,  bring  out  the  capabilities  of 
the  New  World,  and  restore  those  of  the  Old.  My  name  should  be  a 
beacon  to  all  future  generations.  And  this  lofty  eminence  is  attainable 
by  no  one  but  the  efiterprlstng  British  merchant.  If  I  may  claim  some 
small  share  in  the  faculty  of  prophetic  yision,  the  man  who  will  one  day 
achieye  the  glorious  distinction  I  point  at  is  Mr.  Brunton,  the  gentlmnan 
who  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  was  amongst  us; — Mr.  Brunton,  I 
say *' 

What  further  eulogium  he  mi^ht  haye  pronounced  on  one  of  whom  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing,  but  whom  he  had  taken  so  suddenly  en  beiie 
pasgion,  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Cutts. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  presence  was  a  real  relief  to  ClaribeL 
There  was  no  way  of  checking  Dr.  Brocas  when  once  he  had  mounted  a 
fresh  hobby  but  by  allowing  him  to  ride  it  until  he  was  tired,  unless  a 
new  object  interp<Med  to  giye  a  different  current  to  his  thoughts.  The 
arriyal  of  Mrs.  Cutts  effected  an  instantaneous  diversion.  Her  look  was 
so  exulting,  her  air  so  confident,  she  seemed  to  be  so  sure  of  carrying  her 
point,  whfl^yer  it  might  happen  to  be,  that  she  fairly  took  Dr.  Brocas 
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by  smprise,  and  brought  him  to  a  full  stop  in  die  Terj  midst  of  his 
Inraogae. 

**  I  b^  jour  pardon,  Dr.  Brocas,''  she  said,  as  she  entered  the  room — 
**  I  beg  your  pardon  for  foroing  my  wajr,  as  I  may  say,  into  your  lovely 
abode — for  there  literally  wasn't  tmie  tor  the  servant  to  announce  me— 
but  I  had  something  of  so  much  consequence  to  say  to  Claribel,  and 
knowing  that  I  diould  find  her  here — so  kind  as  you  always  are  to  my 

dazKng  niece— that  I  positively  did *' 

Mrs.  Cutts  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  and  Dr.  Brocas  took 
advantage  of  it  to  assure  her  of  the  pleasure  which  her  visit  gave  him. 

"  And  if  I  may  judge  from  appearances,  my  dear  madam,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  the  communication  which  you  have  to  make  to  our  dear  Claribd 
is  not  of  a  disagreeable  nature.  I^leasant  tidings  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
welcome :  the  little  moppet  stands  in  need  of  something  to  raise  her 
spirits.  I  have  been  for  this  last  half  hour  describing  the  most  admirable 
condition  of  existence,  and  it  has  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  effect 
upon  her.     I  hope  you  will  be  more  successful." 

Mrs.  Cutts  looked  at  her  niece  attentively.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  be 
told  that  Claribel  was  not  cheerful. 

^*  Oh,  never  fear,  sir,"  she  replied ;  **  I  think  I  can  safely  answer  for 
that.  But  what  I  have  to  tell  her  must — for  the  present,  at  all  events- 
be  private." 

"  You  must  not  take  her  away,  though,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cutts,"  said  Dr. 
Brocas.  "I  am  curious  to  see  if  Claribel  bears  good  fortune  with 
equanimity.  Remember,  child,  that  in  this  life  we  ought  to  have  no 
wants,  be  moved  by  no  ambitious  wishes.  The  only  happiness  is  content : 
a  cup  of  water  and  a  crust  of  bread  are  of  more  real  value  than  all  the 
wealth  of  the  universe." 

Claribel  could  not  help  smiling.  A  moment  before,  and  the  descant  of 
Dr.  Brocas  had  been  the  inappreciable  utility  of  riches.  But  she  was 
accustomed  to  his  love  of  paradox.  What  concerned  her  more,  just  then, 
was  to  know  what  Mrs.  Cutts  could  have  to  tell  her  that  made  a  private 
interview  necessary. 

"  I  am  quite  ready,  aunt,"  she  said,  "  to  hear  your  wonderful  news.  I 
certainly  do  hope  with  Dr.  Brocas  that  it  won't  quite  overwhelm  roe. 
Has  Mr.  Wimple  relented  about  the  plume  of  feathers,  and  may  I  play 
in  my  own  hair  only?" 

''Something  better  than  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Cutts,  with  an  arch 
smile.  **  Come  with  me,  Clary— Dr.  Brocas  will  excuse  us  for  a  few 
minutes." 

*'  I  may  come  too,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mrs.  Basset,  rising. 

"No,  no,  my  Bassettini,"  said  Dr.  Brocas.  "Don't  you  see  your 
aster  irishes  to  be  alone  with  Claribel  p  You  shall  stay  with  me  till  they 
return.  Sit  down  to  this  chess-board.  I'll  try  to  teach  you  how  to  avoid 
fool's  mate :  you  have  already  learnt  the  moves." 

Reluctantly  Mrs.  Basset  obeyed,  while  her  sister  and  her  niece  left  the 
room,  taking  their  way  into  the  garden  and  following  the  same  path  by 
which  Brunton  had  gone.  It  led  them  to  the  spot  which  Claribel  had  so 
abruptly  quitted. 

Mrs.  Cutts  did  not  open  her  lips  till  ihey  reached  ibis  place. 

"  We  are  far  enough  now  from  the  house,"  she  said.    "  I  don't  wish 
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mybody  to  orerfaear  us.     Let  us  nt  niider  dioM  trees  ihat  &ee  the 
riyer." 

*^  Clary,  dear,"  said  Mrcu  Cutte,  when  thej  were  seated,  ^*  you  know 
what  a  great  regard  I  have  for  yoa.  I  haven't  heen  bo  mudi  widi  yoQ 
as  your  aunt  Basset,  but  for  all  that,  though  I  say  it,  Fve  done  yoa  a 
great  deal  more  good.     How  should  you  like  to  be  married  ?** 

*'  Married,  aunt !"  exclaimed  Claribel,  in  visible  astonishment 

<<  Married!  yes,  married,"  returned  Mrs.  OuttB;  <^ the  thing  itself  is 
not  very  surprising.     All  girls  marry— if  they  can." 

**  I  mive  never  thought  about  it,  aunt,"  said  Claribel,  quietly. 

<'  Then  it  is  time  you  should  begin,  for  there  is  a  gentleman  who  means 
to  propose  to  you." 

*^  He  has  made  you  his  confidante  in  the  matter  ?" 

^<  Just  so.  Only  yesterday.  I  could  not  see  you  last  night,  so  hacwe 
come  the  first  thing  to-day  to  bring  the  good  news." 

*^  But  how  are  you  sure  that  the  news  is  good  ?" 

"  Let  me  alone  for  that  You  will  jump  at  it.  Clary,  when  I  tell  joa 
who  he  is.     Guess  now." 

*^  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fi^ess,  for  I  don't  know  a  single  human  being 
— that  is,  nobody  at  all  likefy." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  lord  ?" 

«  A  lord !"  repeated  Claribel. 

**  Lwrd  Harry  FitzLupus — the  fourth  son  of  the  Marquis  of  WolTer- 
ton !"  cried  Mrs.  Cutts,  triumphantly. 

Claribel's  dieek  became  pale  :  the  next  moment  it  was  crimson«  The 
scene,  not  yet  an  hour  old,  which  Lord  Harry,  she  believed,  had  wit- 
nessed, rashed  painfully  back  to  her  memory.  There  was  shame  in  die 
recollection,  whether  she  loved  him  or  not. 

*^  1  knew  it,"  said  Mrs.  Cutts.  ''  It  always  takes  away  ite  fateadi. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  me  once— 4iot,  however,"  she  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  «  when  I  married  Cutts."  Then  aloud :  **  Well,  Clary,  what 
do  you  say  ?" 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  replied  Claribel,  **  how  could  I  have  expected  tUs  ! 
Yon  surely  are  not  in  earnest" 

**  As  much  in  earnest  now  as  Lord  Harry  was  yesterdi^,"  rejoined  Mia 
Cutts,    «  Will  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Cutts  waited  for  Claribel's  answer,  but  she  remained  silent 

**  Why  don't  you  speak?"  resumed  Mrs.  Cutts,  after  a  pause  of  some 
moments. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  to  think  or  say,"  returned  Claribel,  ia  a  lev 
voice. 

^'  I  broke  it  rather  suddenly,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Cutts;  ''take  your 
time.     Now  then  ?" 

**  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Claribel,  makine  a  strong  e£brt^  '^  it  is  Yoy 
kind  of  you— of  Lord  Harry  FttsLupus— he  is  always  most  kind, — ^laoBt 
ficiendly, — but  I  have  never  dreamt  of  him  as  a  lover." 

''Dream  of  him  as  a  husband,  Clary,  fin*  he  means  it  I  never  ssv 
any  one  in  such  a  state  in  my  life  as  he  was  yesterday.  I  happened  to 
mention  the  possibility  of  your  going  abroad  with  Dr.  Brocas,  and  lie 
burst  out  at  once,  more  like  a  volcano  than  an  officer  in  ihe  GuanrdsL  He 
■aid  he  was  mad  about  you — quite  mad.  Think  of  that ;  a  man  <tf  his 
rank!" 
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^Ah»  my  oear  aunt,"  abe  mu4  '^«?6n  if  I  coqU  bring  mvielf  to  ih^ 
state  of  mind  you  Awe,  you  have  mtntioiiod  an  inflonnoantoUe  difficulty. 
Bis  tank  ia  in  itself  an  objection.'' 

"  Nonsense,  ehild,  nuik  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  When  a  man's  im 
love  he  onlv  cans  for  that" 

'^  But  others  eare  for  something  more :  his  family  and  friends  !  No^ 
aimt,  it  must  not  be  thought  of." 

"^  But  I  toll  yon,  Clair,"  said  Mrs.  Cutts,  warmly,  '<  it  must  and  shaH 
be  tfaooght  of !  A  fig  ror  his  £unily  and  friends  I  He  wouldn't  be  tha 
first  loi4  by  a  score,  who  has  married  an  actress;  indeed,  you  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  that ;  not  six  months  out,  people  would  soon  forget  you 
ever  were  on  the  stage.  Besides,  why  should  you  make  a  diflficulty  if  b^ 
4»'t.^' 

''  Because,  aunt,  I  feel  it  would  be  wrone  to  giTO  him  any  enooumga- 
ment  Putting  the  stage  aside,  are  any  of  us  in  a  condition  to  justify 
me  in  seeking  to  be  the  wife  of  a  nobleman  ?" 

^  Fiddlestick  about  condition !  A  pretty  xa\  may  many  where  she 
l^eases.  All  the  world's  open  to  her,  from  ia»  lowest  to  the  highest 
Tour  relations,  porbaps,  are  not  all  of  them  dukes  and  duchesses,  but  you 
seem  to  forget  that  your  mother  married  a  gentleman  I" 

*^  That  ought  to  be  a  warning,  aunt,  and  not  an  example :  his  fiimily 
disowned  him.'' 

^'  More  shame  for  them.  The  matter  should  ncTer  have  dropped  as  it 
did  if  I'd  been  in  England  when  your  father  died.  Your  poor  mothet 
was  a  great  deal  too  meek  and  forhearing,  and  when  once  his  people  set 
their  fiiees  against  her,  she  succoomed.  It's  my  firm  belief  that  she 
knew  who  your  £Either  really  was,  as  well  as  he  did,  though  she  nerer 
would  tell  any  one,  not  even  your  aunt  Harriet,  after  she  went  to  live 
with  her.  As  for  me,  I  was  abroad,  as  you  know,  till  after  your  mother^s 
death,  or  I'd  have  pretty  soon  found  out — ^But  all  this,  Clary,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is.  Lord  Himry's  in  love 
with  you,  and  you  mustn't  say  '  No  1'" 

«  But  I  fear  I  can't  say  *  Yes !' " 
:    ^  That's  of  no  consequenoe ;  you  needn't  say  anything.    Silence  gives 
consent" 

^But  silenoe  on  my  part  would  be  deceit" 

*^  Noi  if  yon  have  any  liking  for  him*" 

'<  <  liking,'  aunt,  to  use  your  own  word,  I  have  already, — the  liking 
of  a  friaiid ;  but»  as  yet,  I  feel  nothing  more." 

'<  That's  quite  good  enough  for  a  beginning ;  the  rest  will  soon  follow. 
Lord  Uess  your  heart,  Claxy,  I  didn't  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  Cutts 
when  I  manied  Asm, — and  see  how  we  get  on  I" 

This  parallel  was  not  very  eiaet,  nor  the  argument  very  condusive» 
and  Clanbd's  smile  said  as  much.  Taking  no  notice,  however,  of  tba 
comparison,  she  replied : 

'<  Were  all  obstacles  removed,  dear  aunt^  still  I  must  love  the  man  I 
marry.  But  the  subject  is  an  idle  one,  for  again  I  repeat^  it  can  never 
be.  Report  says  that  the  Marquis  d  Wolverton  is  the  proudest  man  in 
BMknd.  He  would  never  coBseot  to  Lord  Hany's  inarrxtfe,  and 
without  his  «onsent,  fraely  givtt,  not  estprted,  Lofd  Harry  shatt  nevtc 
have  mine!"   . 
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<<Upon  my  word,  Mifs  Claribd,''  said  Mn.  Cotts,  angrilj,  ^^yoa  take 
thiogs  with  a  high  hand!     Is  this  the  answer  you  mean  to  gire  ?'* 

*^1  can  give  no  other — I  ought  to  giro  no  other.** 

<<  I  don't  beliere  it  It's  all  very  well  for  yon  to  tell  iii«  00,  but  wheo 
Lord  Hacry  asks  you  himself  I  shall  hear  a  different  story." 

<' After  what  has  taken  place  between  ourselyes,  aunt^  I  must  not  see 
Lord  Harry  affain." 

**  Not  see  him  again !  That  would  be  a  disappointment  indeed ! 
Why,  I  strongly  suspect  he  is  wutmg  to  see  you  now.  I  made  a  kind 
of  apjpointment  to  meet  him  here  to-day.  He  was  to  be  on  the  riFer, 
and  It's  only  a  stone's  throw  from  Putney-bridge  to  VaUombrosa.'* 
Agiun  the  colour  deeply  dyed  the  cheek  of  ClaribeL  It  must  bare  been 
Lord  Harry  whom  she  saw ! 

If  any  doubt  oould  have  remained  on  her  mind,  it  was  speedily  re- 
moved by  what  at  that  moment  happened. 

<^  As  true  as  I  live,"  exclMmed  Mrs.  Cutts,  "  here  he  comes !" 

Claribel  started  and  turned  towards  the  house. 

'<  Not  there,  not  there.  Clary !  In  that  boat !  He's  gmng  past  I  He 
don't  know  the  place.     Lord  Harry !  Lord  Harry  I" 

Mrs.  Cutts  aided  her  voice  by  wavmg  her  handkerchief  to  attract  hit 
attention. 

The  boat  came  swiftly  down  the  stream.  Lord  Harry  was  steering, 
but|  as  it  seemed,  mechanically,  for  his  head  was  bent  and  he  looked  in 
deep  thought ;  one  of  the  tiller  ropes  had  slipped  from  his  hand,  and  the 
boat  came  close  to  the  shore. 

**  The  landing-place  is  higher  up,  my  lord,"  screamed  Mrs.  Cutts. 

Lord  Harry  was  roused  from  his  reverie.  He  looked  up  and  saw 
Claribel  and  Mrs.  Cutts,  who  held  her  niece  fast  by  the  hand.  He  rose 
in  the  boat ;  his  countenance  was  very  grave ;  it  wore  even  a  stem  ez- 

Eression ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  but  looking  full  in  Claribel's  €iioe 
e  lifted  his  hat»  and  then,  without  noticing  Mrs.  Cutts,  he  turned  to  ids 
friends,  who  had  rested  on  their  oars. 

*^  Give  way,"  he  said,  in  a  sharp  tone ;  and  the  boat  shot  swifUy 
ahead. 

Claribel  trembled  violently;  Mrs.  Cutts,  with  open  month,  looked  the 
picture  of  astonishment. 

<<  What  on  earth,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  the  use  of 
speech*-^'  what  on  earth  can  be  the  reason  of  this  1  Lord  Hany  must 
have  lost  his  senses.    Clary,  can  you  explain  ?" 

^For  God's  sake,  aunt,"  replied  Claribel,  <* ask  me  no  questions! 
Nothing  can  come  of  this.  It  was  folly  in  the  beginning ;  its  end  can 
b^onlyfoUy!" 

She  disengaged  her  hand  and  walked  away.  Mrs.  Cutts  followed  the 
boat  with  her  eyes  till  it  was  completely  out  of  sight.  Lord  Harry  ^ 
not  once  look  l»ck. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

IT  "  HsvxE  Dm  Bmr  skooth." 

li*  Bmotott's  love  affair  with  Claribd  did  not  prosper  as  he  desued» 
indemnity  was  <rfEered  him  in  the  afieotion  of  Munret  Nalders. 
The  question  was,  Did  he  look  upon  it  as  an  indemnitj? 
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And  tbe  answer  he  gare  to  that  quettion  said,  Only  to  fiur  as  it 
susistod  his  Tiews. 

These  Tiews — ^ihe  business  ones  especially — began  to  derelop  them« 
adree  more  and  more  every  day.  Not,  howerer,  to  the  extent  of  causing 
bim  to  neglect  a  single  mesh  of  tike  web  which  he  was  weaving. 

WelcovMd  by  Mr.  Travers,  he  freqnentiy  met  Alice  at  the  old  house 
in  Broad-streety  and  whether  there  or  elsewhere— for  he  had  been  per- 
nutted  to  call  ia  BelgraTe-square— he  was  received  with  much  kindness 
by  tbe  heiress. 

ABce  was  deeply  grateful  to  him  on  account  of  her  dearest  friendi  and 
th«t  finend — being  impressed  by  Brunton  with  the  necessity  of  represent- 
ing him  in  the  best  light  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Temple  IravM*,  so  that 
the  great  man  also  mieht  be  &vourably  disposed  towards  him — ^left  no- 
tfaii^  unsaid  that  could  advance  his  cause. 

She  little  knew  the  nature  of  the  cause  she  advocated ! 

Beneath  a  calm  and  gentie  exterior,  which  nothing  till  now  had  stirred^ 
stnmg  feelings  lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  Margaret  Nalders.  The  world 
had  swept  past  without  giving  her  its  lov^  and  though  she  smiled  to  see 
it  pass,  as  if  its  love  were  not  worth  having,  a  void  was  still  within — a 
yearmng  dwelt  unsatisfied.  At  last  there  came  the  object  whidi,  sooner 
or  later,  all  meet— or  deem  they  meet  with — and  tiie  passion  which 
Brunton  feigned,  she  felt  in  all  its  force. 

To  devote  herself  to  the  ioterests  of  the  man  who  had  given  to  the  life 
he  saved  its  only  value,  was  a  duty  she  at  once  accepted,  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  he  imposed.  She  had  even  of  her  own  impulse  suggested 
a  course  by  which  his  prosperity  might  be  ensured ;  and  remembering 
diis,  in  conjunction  ynuk  Brunton's  expressed  desire,  her  whole  thought 
was  bent  to  one  issue. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  her  advocacy  that  appeared  unnatural  or 
out  of  place. 

Brunton  acknowledged  high  aims,  but  none  could  doubt,  ^m  what  he 
aaid,  that  he  was  gui^  to  them  by  the  purest  and  loftiest  motives* 
He  admitted  that  he  was  no  strauger  to  ambition,  but  it  was  the  laudable 
ambition  to  do  good,  and  in  that  direction  Jie  traced  the  path  with  cir- 
omnstantial  plainness.  If  not  so  ek)quent  as  Dr.  Brocas,  Brunton  was 
more  convincing,  and  whether  it  were  Alice  Travers  or  Margaret  Nalders 
who  listened,  hu  hearer  believed. 

But  there  was  harder  stuff  in  Brunton  than  went  to  endave  tiie  mind 
or  the  heart  of  woroao.  He  had  violent  passions,  and  those  led  him  one 
way  :  .he  had  the  greed  of  gain  upon  him — perhaps  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  passions — and  that  took  him  another.  To  bcNM>me  a  Millionaire  was 
the  paramount  idea  of  his  Ufe,  and  as  he  looked  round  him  he  felt  that 
wilder  dreams  tiian  his  had  been  realised. 

Tet,  independently  as  Brunton  wished  to  act,  there  was  one  control  from 
which  he  could  not  free  himself— the  influence  of  Mr.  Ashley.  It  was 
something  more  than  the  bond  he  had  given  him  tiiat  made  Brunton,  if 
not  his  slave,  in  almost  aU  things  subservient  to  his  wilL  There  were 
prirate  transactions  with  Mr.  Ashley  which  never  appeared  on  Brunton's 
books,  although  the  result  akeady  swelled  tbe  balance  at  his  banker^s. 
There  were  others,  identifying  him  in  a  great  degree  with  the  bouse  of 
Temple  Travers,  whkh,  if  completed  aceordmg  to  the  cakmlations  of  Mr. 
Ashley  and  himself,  held  out  the  brightest  {nromise.    And  apart  from 
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tfaese^  whoie  oljects  w«re  speoial  and  known  only  to  Brnnton  and  his 
secret  adyiser,  theie  were  the  general  busmess  engagements  which  all  the 
werid  had  eognimnoe  o^  and  which,  the  greater  their  extent,  the  wnrid 
the  mere  admxed. 

<<  Be  beU,  be  bold,  and  everywhere  be  hM?"  was  the  kgand  which 
Brmton  had  adopted  for  his  motto,  and  he  foond  his  aooovnt  in 
dobgio. 

With  capital  at  his  command,  and  the  opportonity  for  its  most  fino«u 
able  investment,  with  credit  which  was  increasing  daily,  and  a  repntatien 
fiorsucoess — and  conteqnent  wealths-established,  there  snsely  was  enough 
to  have  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  most  eager  commercial  enteq^nae. 
Bat  Bnmton  knew,  perhaps,  that  ^  groond  on  whidi  he  trod  was  hol- 
low, that  it  might  one  day  cramble  beneath  his  feet,  and  to  gnaid  agunst 
such  a  catastrophe  he  strove  to  arm  his  bow  with  a  second  and  aonr 
string. 

The  wealth  which  Miss  Temple  Travers  would  inherit  was  almost 
fEdmlovs ;  according  to  puUic  report,  it  was  more  than  sufficient  to  prop 
■p  any  deficiency,  however  large,  retrieve  any  fiJse  speoolation,  however 
rpinous.  Once  master  of  that,  he  might  defy  the  heard  of  ike  game  hj 
whose  fascination  he  was  so  deeply  enthralled.  It  was  necessary  to  his 
ultimate  snccess  that  he  should  k>ok  to  a  douUe  event :  a  reputation  far 
wealth  to  sustain  his  matrimonial  pretensions,  and  the  money  itadf  to 
•nppoart  or  cover  the  ventures  in  which  he  embarked. 

Bruntcm  was  one  who  could  contemplate  a  crash  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  but  nobody  took  greater  precaution  Ihan  he  to  hedge  against 
such  a  contingency. 

This  was  me  reason  why  he  hampered  himself  with  all  tike  difficnhias 
attendant  on  his  pursuit  of  the  great  heiress, — not  the  least  of  wiuch 
was  liie  declaration  of  his  love  for  Margaret  Nalders. 

**  A  broken  heart,  more  or  less,''  he  said,  as  he  ruminated  over  his 
projects,  *'  will  not  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  every  day,  nor  the  world 
nom  turning  on  its  axis.  Women  were  made  for  man's  purposes  accord* 
ing  to  the  ^ape  in  whidi  he  fashions  them.  Alice  is  essential  to  my 
prospects — Margaret  is  the  ladder  by  which  I  eUmb— and  Claribel — ah, 
Clanbel — she  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  my  existence.  If  I  could  have 
done  without  Margaret  I  would  ;  to  forego  all  of  Alice  but  her  money 
were  no  sacrifice ;  but  not  to  possess  Claribel  is  to  render  lifa  itself  a 
hateful,  wearisome  burden :  all  three  must,  therefore,  submit  to  my  will. 
It  IS  perfectiy  clear  that  only  one  of  them  can  be  my  wife,  and  quite  aa 
evident  who  that  wife  mast  be.  Pity  they  can't  change  places,  or  meega 
into  the  same  person  Alice's  fcnrtune,  Margaret's  love,  and  ChunbeTs 
heantvl  How  happy  their  possessor!  CltfibeFs  beauty!  And  vriqr 
not  Claribel's  love  ?  As  yet  I  have  only  been  honoured  by  her  arerMk 
The  humorist  says  it  is  best  to  begin  with  that.  He  means  that  women 
rudi  into  extremes.  No  answer  to  my  letter !  That  is  of  a  piece  with 
her  repelling  coldnesa.  I  have  twice  offended  her.  How  will  she  iiiaaiit 
my  o»Bnoes  ?  Who  is  to  be  her  champion  ?  Not  the  fantaatie  vurtnaao 
—not  the  paternal  manager— eertainfy  not  my  kind,  accommodating 
finend  Tom  Cotts!  Is  there  no  one  else?  Oh,  yes!  Su{^»ose,  oar 
kamrdy  it  happened  to  be  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus !  I  have  »  kind  of 
notion  it  was  ms  intellectual  face  and  classical  language  tiiat  pmt  an  and 
to  our  last  interriew.    Lord  Harty  had  better  take  care.    I  know  zmliMr 
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more  of  Us  ifiSuntiiaa  he  of  mine.  Aahl^  hoUb  bilk  enoogli  to  fwamp 
liiin  over  mod  oy«r  again.  He  would  part  witli  them  to  me  for  a  pmper 
consideration;  so  again  I  say,  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus,  beware!  No 
diaiBponflhip  ihea.  Flerhsps  no  occasion  tor  any  !  If  Claribel  makes 
no  appeal,  there  is  nothing  to  fear ; — a  great  dbal  to  hope.  She  has 
alreMY  in  her  hands  the  assumed  evidenoe  of  my  penitence,  the  renewed 
STOwaL  of  my  love.  The  first  die  may  bdisTe, — the  last  Ab  eannet 
dodbt.  WooMo,  beyond  all  odmr  things,  are  won  by  porseTeianee ;  and 
where  is  the  woman  who  hates  a  man  for  telling  her  that  she  is  beanti&i, 
— for  telliag  her  that  he  lores !  Choibel  is  a  woman  like  the  rest.  She 
will  yield  at  last  I  most  wait  a  little  longer.  If  waitiiu^,  and  pleading 
in  all  humility,  dioald  &il,  a  difiPerent  course  must  be  adopted.  In  the 
mean  tinm  I  must  not  lose  siefat  of  my  tools.     And  first,  to  find  out  Cutts.'* 

The  search  was  not  very  difficult.  There  were  given  periods  in  ewrj 
day  when  the  habitat  Kji  Tom  Gutts  might  be  duoorerad  with  perfect 
certainty,  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  Like  the  imaginary  Aefiheid  of 
the  fdiilosophising  Idnr — ^philosophising  in  the  midst  of  battfe— JMur.  Cutts 
divided  his  days  intol^eir  allotted  uses ;  and  ^  oompariscm  was  most  in 
point  when  he  spoke  of  shearing  fleeces. 

Mention  has  been  made,  in  one  of  the  fOTeeoing  diapters,  of  the  class 
of  genUemen  who  frequent  the  locality  which  bears  the  name  of  ^  Lemon- 
tree-yard."  Low  sportmg,  in  all  its  varieties,  was  the  great  penchant  of 
Mr.  Cutts,  and  in  Uiat  ne^bonrhood  he  was  fiilly  enabled  to  cultivate 
his  tastoL  Mr.  Cutts  was  known  in  most  of  the  ''  Stores"  and  ^Dtvaai" 
which  abound  in  Windmill-street  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Ha3rmariDet> 
but  his  favourite  hatmt  was  Lilliorap's,  just  seven  doors  and  a  half  from 
the  comer  of  Jermyn-street 

There  is  a  bar  at  Lillicrap'swhieh  is  well  attended  by  parties  in  long- 
bodied  waisteoats,  loose  drab  shorts,  and  very  much  wrinkled  gaiters ; — 
parties  who  generally  have  sprigs  of  rosemary  in  their  mouSiSy  which 
they  manage  to  keep  there  while  they  drink  ;  parties  who  always  look 
down  when  they  talk  to  each  other,  and  whose  muttered  monosyllabic 
words  are  few  and  far  between,  the  only  nmilitude  they  bear  to  things 
of  angelic  nature. 

But  Mr.  Cutts,  though  he  does  not  disdain  to  make  use  of  the  bar, 
en  passant,  while  he  exchanges  monosyllables  with  the  worthies  in  shorts 
and  waiters,  calls  for  what  he  takes  in  the  parlour  up-stiurs,  an  indication 
of  which  convenience  is  blasoned  in  gold  on  lilHcrap's  taproom  window. 
In  that  parlour  you  might  put  your  finger  on  Mr.  Cutts  at  any  time  be- 
twem  nine  at  night  and  some  small  hour  on  the  following  momiiig,  and 
thither  Brunton  went  to  seek  him. 

As  smoking  was  not  strictly  prohibited  in  lillierap's  genteel  estabfish- 
ment,  a  somewhat  doody  atmosphere  prevented  Bmntoa  from  imme- 
diately discovering  his  friend ;  but  at  length  he  caught  sight  of  hsm  in  a 
comer-^a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  glass  of  something-and-water  on 
the  table  before  him — listening  to  an  individual  whose  appearance  was 
eminently  sporting.  From  the  confidential,  not  to  say  the  anrsterious, 
maoiier  of  mis  gentbman,  Bmnton  inferred  that  something  **  isrV*  was 
on  the  tapiSj  but  as  he  had  no  time  to  spare  he  did  not  hesitate  to  intev- 
rupt  the  pair. 

''  I  want  to  speidc  to  von,"  he  said,  touoUng  Cntts  en  the  skwider ; 
"  can  it  be  here  or  outside  ?" 
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Mr.  Cutis  looked  up,  and  seemg  who  it  was  that  addressed  him, 
nodded  to  his  companion,  and  said,  *^  Youll  excuse  us,  Elnkin.  Busi- 
ness P' 

Mr.  Hiddn,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  meamng  of  this  last 
wOTd,  rose  at  once^  and  in  an  off-hand  way  ohseryed : 

**  Well,  I  was  just  a  goin'  to  mizde.  There's  a  stunnin'  silrer  mug  to 
be  ratted  for  at  arf-p'st  nine,  oyer  at  Jemmy  Shaw's,  and  Pre  a  hUck 
and  tan  as  I  think  will  do  the  trick.  BIyens  takes  the  cheer  arterwaids, 
and  I  faces  'im.  Good  eyenin',  Mr.  C.  You'll  keep  an  eye  on  that 
*ere  I  If  you  want  any  nice  blue  rocks,  I  know  of  a  party  as  can  per- 
wide  the  werry  best — to  be  heerd  of  at  Pamaby's.     Your  senrani^  nr!" 

And,  touchmg  his  hat  to  Brunton,  Mr.  Hinkin  withdrew. 

<<  Thafs  a  capital  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Cutts;  <<has  done  mon  ratting, 
periiaps,  than  any  man  living." 

*^  A  yast  accomplishment  T  returned  Brunton.  <<  He  ought  to  be  in 
Parliament'' 

<'  He's  got  the  smallest  white  stock  bull-dog  in  the  world !"  contmued 
Mr.  Cutts,  in  the  same  eulogistic  stnun.  ^'  A  doe  that  can  do  anything  ; 
and  so,"  he  added,  as  Mr.  Hinkin's  form  vanisned  amid  the  smoke — 
<*  mad  so  can  his  master  I  What's  more,  he  makes  no  bones  about  doing 
anjrthing.     Only  pay  him !" 

^'There's  a  possibility,  then,"  said  Brunton,  ''that  one  of  these  days 
Mr.  Hinkin's  talents  may  be  turned  to  account ;  but  we  will  leave  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rats  for  the  present.  Can  we  talk  here  ?  Is  it 
safe?" 

''  As  a  church,"  replied  Cutts.  <<  Only  you  needn't  speak  too  loud. 
As  a  general  rule,  nobody  comes  to  this  place  that  hasn't  business  of  his 
own  to  look  after:  other  people's  concerns  don't  trouble  them." 

"  Very  good.    Now,  tell  me — ^when  did  you  kst  see  Claribel  ?" 

**  About  a  week  ago,  I  &ncy." 

"Where?" 

"  At  our  house." 

"  Has  she  been  out  to  Fulham  lately ; — rince  you  saw  her  ?" 

"  I  believe  she  has.     I  know  she  was  there  just  before." 

''How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Because  my  wife  brought  her  back." 

«'  Which  day  was  that  ?    Try  and  recollect." 

Mr.  Cutts  considered  for  a  moment.  He  remembered.  It  was  the 
dayafter  Hampton  races. 

This  corresponded  with  the  date  of  Brunton's  visit  to  VaUomtarosa. 
He  pursued  his  inquiry. 

"Did  you  hear  if  anything  particdar  had  happened  that  day  ?" 

"  Yes — something  had ;  but  my  wife's  so  devuish  dose  I  could  not  set 
at  what  it  was."  * 

"  Then  you  learnt  nothing  ?" 

"Notfeomher." 

"  From  any  one  else  ?" 

"  Pll  tell  you.  In  fact,  I  meant  to  have  found  you  out  to-morrow  to 
have  toU  you." 

"  Why  not  sooner  ?" 

"  I  didn't  get  at  the  ri^ts  of  it  till  this  afternoon." 
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Mr.  Cnttf  drew  a  long  whiff  at  his  pipe^  refreshed  himself  from  his 
tomhler,  and  then  proceeded  : 

''We  keep  a  boy,  yon  know.  He  goes  on  all  my  wife's  errands* 
Lately  he  has  had  a  eood  deal  to  do  carrying  out  notes  and  bringing 
back  answers.  Now  Mrs.  Cutts  is  not,  in  general,  OTer  fond  of  letter- 
writine,  and  when  I  find  she  has  taken  so  much  to  that  amnsementy  I 
natanuly  wish  to  find  out  her  correspondent.  Bob  swears  by  his  mis- 
tress, but  boys  are  boys,  and  money's  money.  A  crown  did  it.  Sealing- 
wax  is  oat  of  &8hion ;  euTelopes  are  etOiuy  opened,  and  a  little  mm 
makes  'em  all  right  again,  do  that  way  I  discoyered  all  I  wantM  to 
know.** 

''  What  £d  you  discover  P"  asked  Brunton,  eagerly. 

'<  That  Lord  Harry  FitsLupus  was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Claiy. 
That  there'd  been  a  row  of  some  kind  between  'em.  That  it  was  all 
made  np  a£;ain.  And  that  my  wife  congratulated  Lord  Harry  on  his 
SQCcess.     Yes ;  *  success'  was  the  word." 

^*  Damnation !"  muttered  Bnmton.  ^'  Do  you  thmk  he  wants  to 
many  her?" 

*^  How  can  I  tell  ?    Men  do  strange  things  at  times." 

''And  Claribel?  Do  you  think — ^no^  we  can't  be— is  she  fond  of 
the feUow?" 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  that  when  I  left  home  this  afternoon,  my  wife  was 
in  a  better  humour  than  ever  I  saw  her.  When  I  left  she  was  on  her 
way  to  Brompton :  you  may  euess  what  for." 

JBrunton's  brow  was  as  bla^  as  night  He  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  folded  lus  arms,  and  reflected  gloomily  for  several  minutes.  At 
last  he  appeared  to  have  come  to  some  resolution. 

Taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  opened  it  and  produced  a  bank-note 
for  a  hui^red  pounds.  He  held  it  between  his  finger  and  thumb  while 
he  spoke. 

"  I  didn't  forget  you,"  he  said,  "about  the  consiKoment  I  pronused. 
YonH  clear  a  gm>d  seventy  per  cent  by  it.  But  peraaps  you're  in  want 
of  cash.    Here's  some  on  account    There  may  be  expenses." 

Mr.  Cutts  satisfied  himself  of  the  amount,  and  foldbg  up  the  note  de* 
posited  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

'*  When  is  the  best  time  for  seeing  Wimple  ?"  inquired  Brunton. 

'<  I  should  say,"  answered  Mr.  Cutts,  "  in  the  morning,  before  rehearsal, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.     At  his  own  house." 

"  Give  me  his  address." 

Mr.  Cutts  wrote  it  down. 

"  Shall  you  see  that  Mr.  Hinkin  again  to-night  ?" 

'*  I  can  see  him — ^if  you  wish  it." 

"Do  so,  then.  Tell  him  to  meet  you  here  to-morrow  night  I'll  let 
you  know  what  for.    You  say  he's  not  particular  ?" 

"  Not  veiy !"  returned  Mr.  Cutts,  dryly.  '*  Between  you  and  me,  Brun- 
ton— ^it  needn't  go  any  further — E^nkm's  a  ticket-of-leave !" 

"  So  much  the  better." 

They  went  down  stairs,  and  parted  at  the  door.  Mr.  Cutts  crossed 
over  to  Jemmy  Shaw's.  Brunton  wandered  about  the  streets  for  half  the 
night  He  hngered  for  full  two  hours  before  the  house  of  the  little 
watchmaker  where  Claribel  was  sleeping.  The  day  broke  before  he 
readied  home.    His  jealous  fury  was  bro^ng  over  vengeance. 
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THE  RIDE  OP  NOSTRADAMUS. 

AUTHOB  OF  "SOHOB  OF  THE  OAVALIBBS  ABD  BOUSDBBASS." 

ScenSy  Parit.-^^mp,  800. 

NosTBADAMUS,  wizard  old,  in  his  mantle  fringed  with  gold, 

(Domes  to  chide  the  wicked  kisK ; 
Throws  into  his  foolish  lap  Normandj^  red  canoeQed  maf. 

Tells  him  of  his  woes — ^the  spring. 
Lndoyicns  the  Wicked  spurns,  as  his  hmd  he  champs  and  chains. 

Golden  footstool  at  his  feet ; 
Nostradamus,  with  a  frown,  breaks  in  two  the  rojal  crown, 

Gryii:^,  ''Fool,  thy  fote  is  iwet  P* 

Then  the  king  with  angiy  eyes,  and  a  face  of  many  dyes, 

Lifteaup  his  ivory  rod ; 
Smote  the  old  man,  bent  and  weak,  on  his  thia  and  withered  dnek. 

"  Is  our  juggler  turned  a  god  ?" 
Noftradamoft  at  t&B  gates  momitB  Us  hoiBd  that  chmfriTy  wnte — 

What  a  red  scar  om  his  iaot ! — 
Rides  through  Paris  hot  in  anger,  with  an  iron  din  and  dangour^ 

Helping  curses  on  the  plaoe. 

'*  Mnziain  and  red  blister— Uicht  all  thy  bughcn  spai  and  biie  I 

Lightnings  shri?el  np  vm  dead ! 
Hear  me,  Dcin^  of  the  air,  wheresoever  now  ye  fare. 

Melt  the  gold  crown  from  his  head !" 
As  the  angiy  wi^trd  spoke,  witch-fog^  rose  as  thick  as  smoke, 

Drowning  all  the  roofs  and  spires ; 
Tlffoiigh  these  mists  like  arrows  passed,  hot  said  eager,  tece  and  fm^ 

livid  ligfatmng'B  sndden  fires. 

This  dark  necromantic  spell  was,  Pm  certain,  heard  m  heD^ 

Por  an  earthquake  shook  the  street ; 
At  the  clatter  of  his  hoofs,  spectres  danced  npon  the  roofs. 

Yokes  answered  deep  and  frecpent  underneath  our  treid)l]Bg  fieei 
"  Water  ^mons,  livid  blu^  river  rapuds  looking  thzongh. 

Drive  your  corpses  down  the  fords ; 
Mroe  and  salamander  Kings,  with  your  fiery  throbbing  wings. 

Smite  with  fevers  as  with  swords.*'^ 

Tempests  shook  the  double  towvs^  where  the  bdl  prochiiaed  the  kms, 

O'er  the  roofs  of  Notre-Dame ; 
Shooting  stars  fell  sheaf  by  sheai^  Hke  the  antunm^s  dropping  lea^ 

Raining  as  the  darkness  came. 
Then  the  listening  weathercocks,  perched  above  the  turret  docks, 

Clapped  their  golden  win^s  and  crowed ; 
Up  the  stone  king  on  the  Iddgeleaped  from  frozen  saddle  ric^ 

Where  for  centuries  he  rode. 

When  the  abbc^  door  he  past,  spurring  hot,  and  fierce,  and  fast. 
All  the  blood-red  royal  martyrs  in  the  golden  sheets  of  glass 

At  the  Eastern  window  glared— «ven  Fontiiis  Tikte  stared, 
ScdDg  Nosimdamus  pass. 
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'Withered  bishop  on  his  tomb,  praying  for  the  knell  of  doom, 

Bose  erect,  and  slowly  ufted  cmmbling  grave-clothes  from  his  face ; 

Cross-legged  old  cmsading  knight  sptang  imnMoent  for  the  fight, 
Vnth  the  devil-army  crowding  to  the  Jewbh  battle-pliuse. 

l!boash  it  was  the  midmsht  time,  jnst  as  if  at  diiUj  pnme, 

jyi  the  bells  bi«an  to  clash; 
Eveiy  mat  beat  his  mace  on  the  well-worn  hollow  place 

With  an  anger  mad  and  rash  ; 
Eveiy  dock  began  to  strike  any  hour  it  seemed  to  like — 

All  the  wheels  were  on  the  buzz ; 
"EftTj  hand  was  on  the  move,  every  weight  ran  in  its  giuove, 

Fit  to  diafe  the  msaii  Uz. 

Ab  he  passed  the  river-srch  where  the  sentries  freeze  or  parch, 

AH  the  silver  fish  stared  there,  , 

Lookiiig  np  with  w(»dering  mooth,  whether  yo«  gand  Borth  or  soo^ 

liajpmg  for  both  speech  and  air. 
Am  he  thruds  the  city  gi^  where  the  stone  gods  sit  and  wait^ 

Down  thev  huded  their  marble  globes. 
Have  yon  seen—has  any  one — how  the  eighteen-ponnders  rnnP— 

Thistle-down  against  his  robes. 

Watch-dog's  lond  and  ^htened  howls  woke  the  eager-monsing  owls 

On  the  roof  and  in  the  tower! 
'Whizz!  they  flew  in  frightened  root,  from  the  dmrdk-beDs  round  about. 

Where  with  hoots  they  ooont  the  hour. 
With  a  shri^dnff  ydl  and  banc,  misers'  dogs  awd^  the  dark, 

Tnggm^  neroe  at  kennel-chain ; 
Tefiow-tootbea  and  carrion  rats  woke  the  miller's  rieefang  eats 

By  their  sqneaking  in  the  grain. 

^gjashing  stonnB  with  bitter  pelt  on  the  barred-op  windows  melt. 

Scaring  slerainff  citizen; 
Nightmares,  many-hoofed  and  red,  tipd  and  trampled  on  the  bed 

Of  the  beraar  in  his  den — 
Woke  him  by  a  c^rmg  scream  from  a  cmd  suffering  dream : 

Maity  naked  rose  to  pray. 
Ckonets  witn  a  crimson  glare  blazed  across  the  trooHed  air, 

IHll  the  night  was  bright  as  day. 
Ay  1  that  very  night  there  fell,  long  before  the  matin-bell, 

Wra^  and  curses  dire  and  dark ; 
'Hnmder,  with  its  blasting  boom,  split  the  blessed  martyr's  tomb; 

Lightnings  splintered  on  St.  Mark  • 
Kre  ran  fist  uooa  the  ground,  darkness  dismaUy  profound 

Ckyvered  Paris — pomp  and  pride ; 
Children,  though  unboni,  might  rue,  that  dread  onrse  that  Ud^itimg  flew : 

Cnrae  not  wisards  wmu  th^  ride ! 

But  a  year  had  passed  away,  just  a  year — ^the  very  day,' 

And  the  doom  had  come  indeed : 
Wicked  Louis,  gashed  and  red,  lav  upon  his  battle-bed^ 

Careless  of  his  realms  that  bleed. 
Now  the  moral  of  my  tale :  Let  the  wise  man  never  fail 

To  respect  a  wizard's  age, 
Never  pull  Ids  reverend  hair,  never  mock  him  with  a  i 

Iheadfiil  is  the  winrd's  lage  I 
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We  find  Mr.  Raikes  in  his  third  yolaine  where  we  left  him  at  the  ooo* 
elusion  of  the  second,  in  the  Paris  of  Louis  PhiHppe  and  of  M.  Thien— > 
Paris  as  it  was  in  July,  1836.  A  Tory  hj  prind^e  or  predilection,  Mr. 
Raikes  never  entertained  but  one  idea  as  to  the  fate  of  the  citizen  king— 
the  presentiment  of  an  impending  catastrophe  surges  to  the  8ut£m»  uptm 
almost  every  occasion  that  a  political  difficulty  or  a  new  attempt  at  resi- 
cide  brings  the  unfortunate  monarch  on  the  tapis.  But  dwelhng  amidit 
the  intense  exasperation  awakened  by  the  Anglo-Russian  alliance  against 
ih^  Pacha  of  Egjrpt,  Mr.  Raikes  was  too  much  carried  away  by  £e  in- 
fluences which  surrounded  him  to  arrne,  and  still  less  to  prophesy,  so 
^  correctly  upon  that  point.  His  prejudices  against  the  citiaen  kug  go  so 
far  as  to  induce  him  to  give  partial  credence  to  a  report  which,  if  correct^ 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  merit  in  the  so-called 
*^  historicar  view  taken  of  the  relation  of  the  younger  to  the  older  dynasty 
by  M.  de  Nouvion : 

There  is  some  mastery  about  the  influence  which deoidedlj  has  over 

Louis  Philippe;  he  is  in  possession  of  some  secret  or  papers  which  might  se- 
riously impficate  the  interests  of  H.  M.,  who  is,  therefore,  anxious  to  secure  hii 
ffood-will  by  benefits  and  attentions  of  no  common  order.  The  pension  whidi 
he  enjoys  from  the  privy  purse  is  far  more  considerable  than  people  imagiTt^ ; 
he  has  48,000  fr.  a  year,  ]>aid  quarterly,  and  occasional  donations  from  the  same 
source  of  13,000  fr.  at  a  time,  when  he  applies  for  it.  The  other  day,  'vdien  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  finally  concluded,  the  king  sent  for  Prince 

Tidleyrand,  and  desired  him  to  go  forthwith  to ,  and  announce  to  him  the 

event ;  the  old  prince  obeyed  the  command,  and  was  lifted  up  by  his  two  foot- 
men to  — -'s  apartment,  where  he  delivered  the  message.    called  ix 

pen,  ii^,  and  paper,  and  immediately  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the 
king,  who  that  v^  day  returned  him  an  answer  tn  Ms  own  kaniwritiMg,  to 
thank  him  for  the  interest  which  he  evinced  in  the  welfare  of  his  family.  Now 
this  from  a  king  to  a  subject  may  be  deemed  an  extraordinaiy  condesoensioD, 
and  has  created  much  comment  among  the  few  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  it. 

Both  are  wily  characters,  and  ready  to  spare  eadi  other  for  their  own  private 

interests.    It  is  supposed  that is  in  possession  of  certain  letters  written 

many  years  ago  by  Loub  Philippe,  when  in  Sicily,  which  prove  the  imderhand 
part  he  even  then  was  acting  to  supplant  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
perhaps  of  others  relating[  to  schemes  of  the  like  nature,  though  of  more  recent 

date.    ^ was  violent  m  his  abuse  of  Louis  Philippe  when  he  came  to  the 

throne  in  1830 ;  but  the  means  of  pacifying  him  were  soon  found. 

Our  business  is,  however,  not  so  much  with  politics  as  with  more 
sketchy  and  more  characteristic  anecdotes.  Our  first  example  carries  as 
back  to  the  days  of  Henry  Fox : 

One  of  Henry  Pox's  iokes  was  that  played  off  on*  the  late  Mrs. y  who  had 

a  neat  fondness  for  making  the  acquamtance  of  foreigners.  He  first  forged  a 
leuer  of  recommendation  to  her  in  favour  of  a  German  nobleman,  the  Baron  von 
SeidlUz  FowdertZy  whose  card  was  left  at  her  door,  and  for  whom  a  dinner  was 
immediately  planned  by  Mrs. ,  and  an  invitation  sent  in  form.    After  wait- 

*  A  Porti<m  of  the  Journal  kept  by  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847. 
Vols.  m.  and  ly.    Longman  and  Co.    1857. 
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ing  a  considerable  time,  no  baron  appearing,  the  dinner  was  serred;  but  during 
the  second  course  a  note  was  brought  to  the  lady  of  the  house  with  excuses 
from  the  baron,  who  was  unexpectedly  prevented  from  coming  bv  Uie  sudden 
death  of  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  von  Mpzom  Saliz,  which  she  read  out  to  the 
oconpany  without  any  suspicion  of  the  joke,  and  to  the  entertainment  of  her 
guests,  among  whom  was  the  facetious  author. 

Still  more  retrospectiye,  but  remarkably  characteristic,  is  a  trait  of 
Napoleon : 

Dunng  the  heat  of  the  Great  Eeyolution,  when  the  populace  rushed  into  the 
Chateau  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  June,  two  individuals  were  observed  walk- 
ing arm-in-arm  on  the  Urrasse  near  the  river,  engaged  in  conversation.  One 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  rather  the  worse  for  wear, 
and  the  other  was  in  plain  clothes.  The  artilleryman  was  heard  to  say  to  his 
companion,  "Yiens  du  c6t^  des  bassins,  et  suivons  les  mouvemens  de  cette 
canaille." 

When  they  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  the  officer  appeared  to  be 
§xed  with  indignation  on  seeing  the  disorders  committed  in  the  pauKse,  and  par- 
ticularly when  Louis  XVI.  was  forced  to  appear  at  the  window,  with  a  bonnet 
rouge  on  his  head ;  he  then  exclaimed  to  his  friend,  **  Che  coglione,  comment 
a-t-on  pn  laisser  entrer  cette  canaille  ?  H  fallait  en  balayer  quatre  ou  cinq  cents 
a?ec  du  canon,  le  reste  courrait  bien  vfte." 

Tins  indignant  speaker  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  had  he  then  been  overheard 
by  the  mob,  the  future  destinies  of  Europe  would  have  been  altered,  and  France 
would  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  name  in  her  history. 

The  duel  between  Armand  Carrel  and  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  is  paued 
oyer  without  any  sense  of  its  real  political  significance  and  import ;  so 
abo  of  the  attempts  at  insurrection  made  by  *'  the  son  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte, ex-king  of  Holland,"  at  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne.  Of  die  latter, 
it  is  intimated  as  an  ini^nce  of  a  common  perversion  of  the  political  mind 
in  Paris,  that  Thiers  was  not  only  secret  to  it,  but  actually  an  instigator. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  on  the  8th  of  February,  1837,  we  find 
Mr.  Raikes  avowing  that  there  was  sometlung  in  the  state  of  France 
winch  was  eminently  alarming,  and  any  day  '*  an  SmetUe  may  arise,  which, 
if  seconded  at  the  moment  by  circumstances,  no  one  can  say  what  might 
in  fonr-and-twenty  hoars  produce  a  revolution."  He  had  before  re* 
corded: 

The  Due  de  Nemours  is  arrived  at  Paris  without  his  baggage,  which  was  left 
in  the  mud  near  Constantine.  He  will  cut  a  sorry  figure  at  the  family  dinner 
on  Christmassy. 

Everythm^  here  is  got  up  as  a  clap-trap.  Last  year  at  this  period  the  Mas- 
cara eiqpedition  was  enacted  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  mingled  his  laurels, 
with  the  mistletoe.  This  year  the  tables  are  turned;  and  bis  brother  brin^ 
notlun^  but  a  bunch  of  cypress.  The  chief  disappointment  of  all  is  the  blank 
which  it  must  make  in  the  king's  speech. 

Tet|  as  he  too  justly  remarks,  '*  parties  can  learn  nothing :  the  march 
of  events  finds  diem  motionless  and  insensible  to  the  changes  which  paaa 
around  them.  Mankind  b  always  the  same ;  and  history,  though  useful 
as  a  record,  has  been  written  in  vain  as  a  lesson."  Perhaps  it  was  meant 
to  be  80  hy  Providence.  If  any  one  was  to  seriously  consider  the  &te  of 
ihe  late  dynasties  in  France,  who  would  venture  to  sit  upon  the  throne? 

The  account  given  of  Sir  R.  W ^  is  one  of  the  many  choice  bits  of 

biography  contained  in  these  pages.     Sir  R.  was  a  great  newsmonger, 
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nnA,  like  many  othen  of  the  same  type,  oftea  got  hoU  of  the  ^ 
cf  a  ftoiy.  Mr.  Raikes,  who  was  a  thorough  dahhist,  was  not  aboft 
wHilring  a  few  hundreds  by  his  blunders.  On  the  day  when  <iie  news  of 
file  great  yictory  at  Waterloo  reached  this  country,  late  in  the  evening, 
he  was  dining  with  the  present  Lord  and  Lady  WiUoughby  ^EteAj,  mad 

a  small  party,  among  whom  were  Sir  R.  W : 

When  the  ladies  had  retired  and  the  wine  had  opened  Sir  U.  W 's  heazL 

he  condescended  to  inform  the  company,  that  he  had  received  a  privflte  despatch 
from  Brussels,  announcing  the  total  defeat  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  am^  b?  the 
French,  with  the  additional  circumstance  that  Napoleon,  after  his  decided  vie. 
torr,  had  supped  with  the  Prince  d'Aremberg  at  his  palace  in  that  dty.  On 
doubts  being  expressed  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  information,  he  offered 
readily  to  bet  any  sum  on  the  strength  of  his  despatches.  We  took  lum  at  his 
word :  I  betted  with  him  4001  or  500/.,  and  others  did  the  same  to  the  anouit 
of  above  1000/. 

Wh«i  the  Egyptian  ob^k  was  placed  oo  its  pedestal  we  wn  told: 

It  was  rather  amushig  to  hear  the  exclamations  against  the  English,  on  (he 
supposition  of  the  envy  which  we  must  feel  at  this  surprising  WQacal  eifort. 
"Oomme  ees  sacr^  Xnghds  vont  tirer  la  langue ;  comme  ils  vont  serrer  lei 
dents.*'  ^ey  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  we  had  attempted  to  eat  the 
ropes  of  the  machinery  in  the  night,  to  mar  the  success  of  the  undeitaking  1 

^^a  capital  notice  of  Sir  W.  KBigfaton  aad  G«erge  IV .,  w«  are  tod 

of  the  latter : 

His  dress  was  an  object  of  the  greatest  attention  to  the  htft;  and,  iiciodihk 
as  it  may  appear,  I  have  been  told  bv  those  about  him,  and  by  Bacneloi;  who^ 
on  itie  death  of  the  Duke  of  Y(^k,  entered  his  service  as  valet  de  chambie.  that 
a  plain  coat,  from  its  repeated  alterations,  would  often  cost  300^  before  it  met 
his  approbation.  This,  of  course,  included  the  several  journeys  of  the  mastei 
aad  lus  men  hackwards  and  forwards  to  Windsor,  as  thev  almost  lived  on  te 
road. 

And  of  lus  decease: 

He  went  to  bed,  without  m  particular  symptom,  on  the  ni^t  Of  the  IStkof 
June,  but  at  three  o'dook  in  the  morning  he  seemed  to  awake  m  mat  agitatma, 
and  eaUed  for  assistance.  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  who  was  in  attadanoe,  cane  to 
his  bedside,  and  at  his  request  helped  to  raise  him  from  his  bed.  B»  Ckcs  ei* 
chumed,  *'  Watty,  what  is  this  ?  It  is  death !  They  have  deceived  me  !'^  Adi 
in  that  situation,  without  a  struggle,  expired. 

Here  is  an  incident  manifestly  treasured  up  for  its  horriUe  details: 

An  event  occurred  the  other  day  at  Port  Louis,  near  Lotieat,  whieft  faii 
created  much  sensation  m  that  neighbourhood.  A  yoang  lady  whs  was  waltikg 
at  a  ball,  suddenly  felt  the  hand  of  her  partner  become  of  an  iey  ocMmm  ;  ahs 
k)oked  at  his  features,  and  beholding  a  deadly  paleness,  and  the  mndea  cl  hii 
ooontenaace  dreadfully  distorted,  she  gave  a  cry  and  lost  her  sesses.  Both  As 
dancers  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Every  one  ran  to  tiietf  asiistHice,  and  hj 
degnea  tine  was  recovered  ^m  her  fainting  fit,  but  when  ihej  attempted  to 
raise  her  partner  he  was  a  corpse.  The  young  lady  remains  in  a  ^stressing  staie 
of  mind :  she  maintains  her  dancer  had  oMsed  to  ezbt  for  several  seoonfi^  aaf 
Hot  die  had  waUsed  round  the  room  with  a  corpse. 

As  a  rdief  to  wUdi  we  also  quote  the  foUowmg : 

Prom  the  highest  dass  to  the  lowest  the  French  are  a  most  mngnly  cott- 
pomid  of  eccentricities ;  the  impulse  of  the  moment  carries  them  away  wiihoii 
reflection;  and  scenes  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  society,  which,  to  the  oahi» 
Mnposed  temp^jnitiie  of  Englbh  feeling,  would  9eem  near  akin  to  nwfaMS. 
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The  Mkrtfiiis  de *,  eldest  son  of  the  duke,  is  married  to  a  handsome  wife, 

and  both  are  sinoerelj  attached  to  each  other.  No  union  can  be  more  happy. 
The  other  night  they  had  dressed  for  a  grand  ball,  to  which  thej  were  bvitra, 
and  at  the  moment  of  departure  the  ladj  made  her  appearanoe  m  such  a  bewitch- 
ing toilette,  and  looking  so  divinely  beautiful,  that  tne  husband  was  seiied  with 
a  sudd^i  fit  of  jealousy,  and  without  any  feeling  of  resentment  or  ill-will  to  hia 
wife,  but  merely  to  prevent  others  from  the  enjoyment  of  suoh  a  sight,  he  TOiy 
d^berately  tore  her  j^wn  in  pieces  from  her  back. 

Many  En^ish  ladies  would  have  sued  for  a  separation.  I  asked  how  the 
joiu%  Erenen  marquise  bore  the  disappointment.  The  answer  was,  "  ^e  was 
ikittmd  beyond  measure,  and  proud  of  this  proof  of  her  husband's  admiration ; 
and,  in  fact,"  sttd  the  narrator,  ''  il  y  avait  queloue  diose  de  beau  et  de  sublime 
dans  cet  ^lan  de  sentiment."  I  had  so  little  pome  in  my  nature,  that  it  tdmck 
me  as  very  ill-bred,  rather  cruel,  and  exceedingly  selfisL 

Siill  more  amnging  is  an  anecdote  of  the  dissipated  and  nide  Lord 
jBarrynofe  t 

He  had  a  famous  song  for  this  purpose,  the  chorus  of  which  was  ''Ohip-chow, 
eherry-ehow,  fol4ol  de  riddle-low,"  well  known  to  all  his  associates.  It  had 
never  reached  the  ears,  however,  of  General  Sir  Aluied  Clarke,  who  was  very 
proud  of  his  campaigns  in  America,  and  very  ready  to  dilate  on  Uie  information 
ne  had  gained  concerning  the  tribes  of  savage  Indians  in  some  of  the  back  set- 
tlements. Banymore  once  attacked  the  old  ^neral  unawares  upon  this  his 
fkronrite  subject,  by  an  affected  desire  to  obtam  some  knowledge  about  them. 
THius  he  begML :  "What  is  the  tribe  of  the  Chip  Chows  P"  iSe  <M  general, 
taken  per^Mms  by  the  sound,  and  whose  information  might  have  been  rather 
enpanoial,  began  to  describe  a  tribe  of  savtiges  in  a  particular  district,  remark- 
able for  their  cruelty  and  warlike  propensities.  Seeing  that  the  bait  was  stral- 
lowdl,  the  questioner  proceeded,  with  much  seeming  interest,  to  inquire,  *'  What 
were  the  Cherry  Chows  P"  These  also  were  descnbed,  with  other  particulars, 
in  the  same  grave  manner,  and  the  addition  that  they  always  ate  their  prisoners. 
Upon  this,  Barrymore,  throwing  off  the  mask,  b^rst  mto  a  loud  horse-laugh,  and 
said  to  the  astonished  general,  with  an  oath,  ''  And  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Fol-lol  de  riddle-lows  P"  There  was  then  a  general  burst  from  the  whole  room; 
but  ttr  Akred,  thou^  evidently  discompo^  rose  from  his  seat  with  ^reat 
dignity,  and  said  to  his  merciless  foe,  "My  lord,  during  all  my  travels,  I  nave 
seen  few  savages  so  barbarous  as  yourself."  And  leavkig  the  room  at  onee,  was 
never  induoea  to  speak  to  him  again. 

Of  Paris  in  1837: 

After  a  dinner  that  was  given  at  the  Caf^  de  Paris  by  Lord  and  Lady  Fita- 
ixarrifi^  with  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  the  Due  de  RiohelieiL  and 
Lord  Harry  Vane,  I  went  into  the  club,  where  I  was  very  much  amused  with 
looking  on  at  a  pariy  of  Humbuff,  played  by  Count  Ferrari  and  Medem;  the 
former  had  lost  two  or  three  hun(&ea  louis,  and  to  win  them  back  was  aniuoiy 
to  bet  any  sum  with  the  bystanders ;  a  ring  of  rooks  was  immediatelv  assemblecL 
^nd  hfe  had  soon  six  or  seven  hundred  louis  on  every  game,  but  fortune  seemea 
inclined  to  spare  him,  and  he  retreated  with  only  a  slight  loss. 

And  of  the  court  eo  mnch  despised  b  j  the  Tories : 

Tlie  ttumenms  servants  at  the  Tuileries  look  more  like  a  herd  of  fello#s  col- 
lected and  hired  for  the  dav,  to  wear  livery  on  some  pressing  occasion,  than  the 
regular  disciplined  establishment  of  a  royal  household. 

\yhen  Mmey  Stanley  was  invited  the  other  day  to  the  fMes  given  bt  the 
Due  d'Orl^ans  at  ChantiUy,  he  was  asked  by  the  comptrdler  of  his  royal  h|gh- 
■ess's  household  to  teU  him  frankly,  while  Uiey  were  sitting  together  at  dinn^, 
whether  he  observed  an;fthing  in  the  service  which  would  not  be  pennitted  in 
Xna^andP  Stanley  repUed,  ''I  can  hardly  hear  what  yon  say;  the  serranta 
make  such  a  noise  behmd  us  that  I  am  r^y  quite  deal."  He  answered  the 
question  without  knowing  what  was  asked. 
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The  following  reminiscence  of  olden  times  would  delight  a  cynic : 

In  looking  over  several  old  Moniteun  of  the  time  of  the  Revohitioii,  I  foand 
the  following  paragraphs  on  the  extinction  of  the  Beign  of  Terror  :  "  Enfin  le 
9  Thermidor  nons  a  purges  de  la  prince,  des  tyrans ;  lajoie  Frangatae  est 
reyenne,  des  bals  se  sont  ouverts  an  profit  des  victiines."    The  idea  is  nniqne. 

IFnrther  on,  the  same  feeling  is  shown  when  Napoleon  gained  the  aacendancj 
oyer  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  St.  Cloud:  ^<Le  18  Bnunaire  a  sauv^  n 
France  de  Tifi^oble  despotisme  de  quelques  proconsuls.  La  gaietj^  Fran^aiae 
renait  de  toutes  piui;s.    D^&  les  bals  s'orgamsent  au  profit  des  victimes." 

And  in  1814  the  same  paper  contains  the  following  paragraph:  "Ii'Ogre 
Corse  est  terrass^,  les  Bourbons  sont  remont^  sur  le  tr6ne  de  kun  P^r^s. 
Que  les  coeurs  respirent  la  joie !  On  dansera  domain  k  Tivoli  au  profit  des 
victimes." 

Tlie  fourth  and  last  volume  still  finds  Mr.  Raikes  at  Paris.  Louis 
Philippe's  declining  popularity,  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  the  Syrian 
difficulty,  symptoms  of  weakness  in  the  ministry  at  home,  coupled  with 
a  Chinese  war,  and  the  Neapolitan  sulphur  embroglio,  constitute,  with 
more  domestic  themes,  as  the  trial  of  Madame  Lafarge  and  the  wonders 
of  magnetism,  the  chief  topics  of  the  day.  An  incident  which  attracted 
but  little  attention  at  the  time  happened  at  the  same  period : 

Conversation  has  been  engrossed  to-day  by  the  iwpearance  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  in  France,  who  lan&d  near  Boulogne  with  ntty-two  followers,  English, 
Italian,  and  French.  He  was  opposed  by  the  National  Guard,  and  made  pri- 
soner, with  the  Generals  Monthoion  and  Parquin  who  attended  him,  and  the 
whole  of  his  |>arty.  A  lieutenant  of  the  42nd  Kegiment,  in  garrison,  joined  the 
attempt,  and  is  included  in  the  capture. 

Th«re  may  have  been  some  foundation  unknown  for  this  apparently  headlong 
enterprise.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  universal  apathy  the  people  in  Fnmoe 
exhibit  with  respect  to  their  rulers,  the  name  ot  Napoleon  still  retains  its 
prestige  in  the  country;  and  what  is  singular  enough,  while  there  is  scarce  any 
impoitiEUice  generally  attached  to  this  fact,  it  is  the  name  thai  Louis  Philippe 
fears  alone,  and  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  keep  that  family  in  proscription.  The 
king  is  gone  to  Eu,  followed  by  his  ministers,  and  Guuot  has  passed  thzough 
Calais  to  join  him. 

The  incidents  of  the  day  were  at  the  same  period  diversified  in  a  way 
that  now  seems  quite  extraordinary  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  attempts 
made  to  assassinate  the  French  kingN  The  manner  in  which  these  wotud- 
be  regicides  were  treated  was  somewh^  singular : 

Darmes,  the  regicide,  is  at  the  ConciergWie  treated  with  eveiy  possiUe  in- 
dulgence ;  nothing  that  he  asks  for  is  refusedikhn ;  the  chancellor  and  the  mnd 
referenduy  visit  nim,  and  the  people  about  0^  converse  with  him,  and  are 
attentive  to  his  wishes.  Tlids  is  called  the  pro^!kp  of  kindness ;  and  if  it  fuls 
to  work  upon  the  culprit,  and  produces  no  oiscove^  of  his  plot  or  accomp^cesi, 
recourse  is  then  had  to  the  process  of  reductio^  ^®  receives  Httle  or  no 
nutriment,  is  fre^ently  bled,  never  allowed  to  go  toV^P*  ^^  ^  strength  thns 
sap|>ed  away  by  mches;  if  in  this  exhausted  state  he^^^"^  ?^  ^^fi^  ^^  ™^ 
a  third  experiment  with  excitement.  Wme  and  spintuiB^  liquors  aie  admiais- 
tered  bon  gr^  mal  grS ;  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  oonstan^*®^^^**^*"^  ^  ^P® 
that  his  incoherent  replies  may  give  some  due  to  his  seorerl^^^^^ 

Here  is  an  incident  of  the  ever-recurring  inundationsiP  ^'^•^o®  = 

A  letter  from  a  naturalist  residing  at  Aigoes  Mortes,  near  t!t^"*^!?  ^  *fc 
Bhdne,  states  that,  during  the  inundations/he  and  many  othew  K^  '•^^n 
hanks  of  sand  m  the  middle  of  the  wat^s  near  that  pUwje,  numeral     - 1  ^^ 
horsey  foxes,  polecats,  rabbits,  rats,  and  a  great  number  of  snake    ^^ 
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aaumals  nsoallj  hostile  to  each  other,  congregated  together  without  doinff  each 
oiher  any  harm.  A  man  who  had  taken  refage  in  a  tree  found  it  imposnble  to 
prerent  several  snakes  from  making  themselves  a  shelter  under  his  clothes. 

The  epithet  ''  wild/'  as  added  to  ''hull,"  may  be  left  out  without  im- 
pogning  Mr.  Raikes's  veracity.  His  informant  meant  by  sauvage^  ex- 
cited,  mad  bulls,  not  positively  wild  animals.  It  might  be  asked,  why 
are  inundations  more  common  in  France  than  in  this  country  ?  The 
answer  is,  because  the  French  occupy  themselves  with  the  theoretical 
goestioD  of  the  defrtehement^  or  clearing  of  forests,  instead  of  looking  to 
uie  practical  point  of  the  embankment  of  the  rivers  themselves. 

In  Mr.  Rukes's  time,  Russian  millionnaire  princes  were  not  the  myths 
•  that  they  have  since  become.  Their  eccentricities  were,  tradition  says, 
as  numerous  as  their  ducats,  and  the  following  anecdote  of  the  celebrated 
Demidoff lends  countenance  to  the  popular  belief: 

M.  A.  Demidoff,  the  Russian  millionnaire,  lately  married,  at  Florence,  the 
beautiful  Princesse  de  Montfort,  the  daughter  of  Jmme  Bonaparte.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  permission  of  his  own 
emperor,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope,  as  his  intended  bride  was  a  Catholic. 
He  first  wrote  to  H.  L  M.,  binding  himself  that  his  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  6re«k  religion;  the  em[>eror  not  only  assented,  but  gave  him  the  title 
of  prince  of  some  place  where  his  manufactories  are  situated.  He  then  ad- 
dressed the  Pope  for  the  same  purpose,  binding  himself  equally  that  his  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  He  comes  to  Rome  with  his  bride, 
and  boasts  that  he  nas  mptified  the  Pope,  adding,  that  where  a  man  gives 
100,000  [r.  for  a  dispensation  to  marrv,  he  at  least  should  have  the  riffht  of 
bringing  up  his  children  as  he  likes.  The  Pope,  hearing  this,  immediate^  sent 
for  the  r^gisseur,  and  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  payment  of  this  extraor- 
dinaiT  sum.  The  poor  man  said  he  could  not  account  for  it,  as  he  had  only  re- 
ceived his  usual  fee  of  about  10  fr.  Upon  this  the  Pope  ordered  Demidoff  out 
of  the  Papal  States  forthwith.  It  is  likewise  come  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor, 
who  has  deprived  M.  Demidoff  of  his  title  of  prmce. 

The  following  play  of  words — an  amusement  to  which  the  French  are 
much  addicted — is  unusual  from  being  in  Latin,  and  it  is  also  unusually 
neat.     It  was  copied  from  a  tomb  in  >iunich  by  Scrope  Davies  ; 

Oh  quid  tna   te 
be   bis  bia  avit 
ra    ra    ro     68, 

et  in 

ram  ram  ram 

ii. 

Oh  superhey  quid  superbis  ?  tua  tuperhlti  te  supd^aYit, 

temeA 

etin 

terrua 

ibis. 

Lady  Sandwich  said  of  the  boy  Jones — ^the  Buckingham  Palace  sneak 
— that  he  must  have  been  a  descendant  of  In-I-go  Jones,  the  architect. 

The  return  of  the  Tories  to  power  brought  with  it  a  gleam  of  hope  as 
to  the  jotumalist's  future  prospects.  He  addressed  the  Duke  of  Weliing- 
too,  who  appears  to  have  been  always  his  staunch  friend,  but  was  much 
du^nsted  at  his  want  of  success. 

'  Hie  Duke  of  Wellington  is  detained  at  Windsor ;  but  Alvanley  tells  me  pri- 

^    Tatdy  that  I  shall  findhim  very  much  atari  by  late  circumstances.    The  present 
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goyernment  owes  much  to  the  lustre  whicli  \m  great  di>y>oter  and  iininevqiL 
popularity  shed  upon  it  The  Duke  knows  it^  and  feels  seyerely  tha^  hfi,  '^ 
thwarted  in  the  few  objects  which  he  may  wish  to  see  accomplished.  He  was 
disappointed  that  his  relation,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  did  not  ootain  the  desired 
^OMSST ;  that  when  he  asked  the  BuokhoundB  for  Lord  Bosslyn,  the  first  offer 
should  nave  been  made  to  Lord  Forrester ;  and  one  or  two  othesr  rebvffis  of  tte 
same  nature,  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  colleagues  in  office^  to 
prove  their  independence  of  him  who  formed  the  present  cabinel^  and  omt^  ttoft 
all  wh^t  they  are. 

He  justly  enough  observes  upon  another  oooasioa : 

A  few  lines  from  the  Duke,  prove  to  me  that  ^ere  is  not  mnoh  ooasideratio» 
paid  by  LcMrd  Aberdeen  to  lus  wishes  in  my  favour.  And  on  tiial  queatiaa  I 
shall  probably  never  know  le  deuom  d^  caries. 

The  return  of  the  Tories  to  power  appears  also  to  have  indqoed  Mr. 
Raikes  to  return  to  his  old  haunts.  After  such  a  prolonged  absence^  he 
obaervea  with  exceeding  truth : 

I  am  very  much  struck  with  the  mania  for  gossip  which  now  rages  in  soeiefy 
here.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  subject  of  conversation  in  the  fine  company  df 
Lcmdon.  The  only  topics  that  afford  interest  are  lo<^  ones.  This  anaes* 
doubtless,  from  the  face  that,  diplomacy  excepted,  London  society  is  eaodtir^y 
national;  while  that  of  Pans,  being  more  absolutely  cosmopolitan,  kads  to 
greater  familiarity  with  subjects  of  general  import,  and  the  resource  of  qonver- 
sation  are  there,  consequently,  much  less  limited. 

Andy 

Dimng  at  White's  with  Alvanley,  Allen,  and  Standish,  put  me  in  mind  of  dd 
times. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  gossip  from  Vienna : 

"Frineess  Marie  *  «  «  walked  about  the  last  ivtftw/^  with  the litife  G  •  •  * 
(one  of  the  English  attach^),  who  was  more  than  half  drax^  and  is  trh  jffh 
gargon.  She  gave  him  an  appointment  for  the  next  dajr  at  the  ftwhioniMr  nulU- 
ner's,  and  preceded  him  there,  and  took  her  pLice  beund  tiie  counter.  Ha  ar- 
rived, was  well  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  unknown,  bought  some  trifles, 
and  went  away  thinking  he  had  begun  an  intrigue  with  a  moaiste.  Two  dajs 
after  he  went  to  Princess  ♦  ♦  ♦  's,  and  there  found  his  modisU  in  full  dress  and 
the  extremit}[  of  fashion.  He  was  so  astonished,  he  would  not  believe  his  ejes, 
and  thought  it  was  some  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  dream.  Some  one  re- 
proached her, '  Qu'elle  se  moquait  de  loi ;'  she  answered,  '  Comment  savez^voos 
que  je  m'en  moque  ?'    I  have  not  heard  of  the  dhouemetit" 

Anecdotes  characteristic  of  English  society  tot  a  time  take  the  place  of 
those  illustrative  of  the  various  phases  of  French  society : 

The  Dowa^r  Duchess  of  Bichmond  is  given  over.  I  remember  a  storv  of  her 
long  ago  which,  at  the  time,  was  often  repeated.  She  went  one  Suncuiv  with 
her  daughter  to  the  Chapel  Boyal  at  St.  James's,  but  being  late  they  could  find 
no  places ;  after  looking  about  some  time,  and  seeing  the  case  was  hopeless,  she 
said  to  her  daughter,  "  Come  away,  Louisa ;  at  anv  rate  we  have  dcme  tiie  ciml 
thing."    This  was  completely  the  idea  of  the  cardJeaving  dowager  of  her  daf: 

And  again: 

As  Lord  and  Lady  Willougfaby  were  coming  to  dinner  vesterday,  at  Gauid 
Srsmantie's,  whereldmed,  tteir  carriage  drove  over  a  child  mParliament«treet» 
but  fortunately  without  doing  it  muck  harm.  A  mob,  of  oourse^  was  dntwa 
together  to  the  spot;  but  all  agreed  that  the  coachmui  was  bv  no  means  in 
fault,  and  Lord  WiUong^  got  out  of  the  oaxriage,  and  sew  Uuit  ofvy  kind 
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attentkni  was  paid  to  it.  How  different  was  the  conduct  of  a  French  mob,  three 
yean  ago,  in  raria.  The  old  Duchesse  de  Bodeaaville,  paasinff  oyer  the  Pont 
Ken/ in  her  carriage,  the  coachman  hj  accident  dior^e  oirer  a  c^d  and  killed  it 
<m  the  SDot.  The  mob  assembled  with  frightful  cries,  and  called  out,  "A  la 
ii¥idr^  kuk  nyihie !"  meaning  to  throw  the  old  duchess  over  the  bridge^  which 
tbej  would  have  executed  if  uie  Garde  Municipale  had  not  been  attracted  by  the 
wcnat.  Ftnled  in  this  attempt,  ther  picked  up  the  bleeding  body  of  the  Aald, 
tknm  it  into  the  old  lady's  lap,  and  made  the  coachman  drire  vmj  witii  it. 

Vr.  lUikei's  slay  in  London  was,  however,  very  brief.  He  appears  to 
bare  arrired  in  England  early  in  March^  1842,  and  to  have  lefi  again  on 
tibe  20th  of  June.  The  untimely  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
oecorred  in  tlie  interim,  and  the  eventful  bearing  it  had  upon  the  fiUe  of 
ihe  dynaa^  was  fully  felt  at  the  time. 

This  moining  I  was  stopped  in  South  Audley-street,  by  Lord  Huntley,  to  teQ 
me  that  news  was  this  moment  arrived  hj  the  pigeon-carriers,  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  been  thrown  out  of  his  carnage,  ana  so  badly  injured  that  he  died 
in  three  hours  afterwards. 

He  had  gone  after  the  review  to  see  his  family,  previous  to  his  departvire  for 
Fkaabikes ;  on  the  road  the  horses  took  fnght  and  ran  awav  with  the  phaetoi^ 
leear  the  Burito  de  FEtoile ;  he  jumped  out,  and  was  killed  by  the  feOl.  Just 
aa  1  got  mto  Grosvenor-square,  I  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback;  I 
stooped  to  tell  him  the  news,  which  he  hadnot  heard.  He  got  off  his  horse, and 
walked  on  with  me  further,  talking  over  the  event,  and  discussiag  the  imDortaat 
results  which  may  arise  from  it  when  the  kin^  dies.  It  is  a  mortal  blow  to 
Loins  Ddlippe,  as  weakening  the  chances  of  his  dynasty,  which  it  is  the  most 
aonious  wish  of  his  heart  to  establish.  A  long  regency  will  never  be  supported 
hj  th»  phosphcnic  nation,  and  fears  must  be  fdt  for  the  increasing  power  of  the 
wyihliCTn  party.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  no  friend  to  this  country ;  that  is, 
he  thought  Be  should  sain  more  popularity  in  France  by  aiding  with  Thiers  and 
ihe  war  part][,  rather  than  bv  seeking  an  alliance  with  the  English  government. 
The  Duke  said  to  me,  "  I  always  remember  Tallevrand's  expression  about  hiia, 
*ljc  Due  (fOrleans  est  un  prince  de  IMcole  normale.' " 

Intentionally  or  accidentally,  we  hardly  know  which,  this  remarkaUa 
journal  cooolodea  with  the  following  entry  : 

I  this  meraing  received  the  afflicting  news  that  my  old  and  valued  firien^ 
liexd  Bokeby^  died  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Naples.  An  attack  of  the  ^ut  in  the 
stomach  acting  upon  an  alreadv  shattered  constitutioB,  carried  him  off  at  a 
time  of  life  when  other  men  hardly  begin  to  feel  the  approaches  of  old  age.  His 
talents,  his  information,  his  charming  disposition,  and  uniform  good  temper^ 
rendered  him  the  favourite  of  every  circle  both  here  and  on  the  Ck)ntinent,  where 
hm  time  has  been  chiefly  spent  for  the  last  ten  years,  while  his  sterling  qualities 
of  Ingh  independent  feeling,  honour,  and  generosity,  commanded  the  respect  and 
afll^mon  of  all  who  knew  him.  Such  fnends  are  rarely  to  be  found  oy  those 
who  are  o(Mameneing  life ;  how  irreparable,  then,  must  be  the  loss  to  me  who  am 
andved  at  that  dreary  period  when  new  connexions  are  impossible,  and  every 
day  diminishes  the  few  remaining  links  in  the  chain  which  binds  me  to  this 
worid. 

It  would  have  constituted  as  just  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Baikee  as  t»  tht 
votthj  nobleman  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
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Just  one  hundred  years  ago  the  victory  of  Plassey  consolidated  ihat 
magnificent  Indian  empire,  of  which  the  basis  had  been  laid  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  energy  of  our  traders.  During  one  hundred  years  we  hare  adTanoed 
from  victory  to  victory,  and  continued  annexation  and  appropriatioo  have 
extended  our  powers  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  anticipated  that  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassej 
would  be  inaugurated  by  the  most  foul  and  bloody  mutiny  ever  yet  in- 
scribed in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  true  that  we  have  known  down- 
trodden nations  rise  against  their  oppressors,  and  satiate  themselves  with 
blood,  in  remembrance  of  long-endured  wrongs,  but  the  Indian  mutiny  is 
unparalleled.  The  policy  which  has  guided  the  rulers  of  India  has  bieen 
essentially  that  of  conciliation,  and  hence  the  fearful  blow  that  has  fiJIen 
upon  us  was  unmerited.  It  may  be  that  such  policy  was  false ;  that  the 
Asiatic  mind  is  incapable  of  analysing  motives,  or  drawing  a  distinction 
between  clemency  and  weakness  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  some  slight 
consolation  in  the  thought  that,  if  we  have  hitherto  erred  in  our  treatment 
of  the  mixed  peoples  of  India,  the  error  has  been  one  of  judgment,  and 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak  cannot  be  sought  in  our  tyranny. 

The  condition  of  the  Sepoys  has  been  the  subject  of  grave  conaidaa- 
tion  to  many  far-sighted  men ;  even  so  far  back  as  1822,  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  warned  the  Company,  that  "  owing  to  the  unnatural  situation  in 
which  India  will  be  placed  under  a  ibreign  government,  with  a  free  press 
and  a  native  army,  the  spirit  of  independence  will  spring  up  in  this  annj 
long  before  it  is  thought  of  among  the  people."  He  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  the  assemblage  of  Sepoys  in  garrisons  and  cantonments  will  render 
it  easier  for  them  to  consult  together  regarding  their  plans.  They  will 
have  difficulty  in  finding  leaders  qualified  to  direct  them;  but  paUenoe^ 
their  habits  of  discipline,  and  their  experience  will  hold  out  to  them  a 
prospect  of  success.  They  vnll  be  stimulated  by  a  love  of  power  cmd 
avarice  to  carry  their  designs  into  execution.  Does  this  not  seem  like 
a  voice  from  the  dead  warning  us  of  the  present  fearful  crisis?  Nor  has 
there  been  any  lack  of  advisers  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Men  like 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Colonel  Jacobs,  and  Lord  Melville,  who  agreed  on 
no  other  matter,  were  unanimous  in  drawing  the  public  opinion  to  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Bengal  army.  The  reveUtions  made  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Melville  prove  that  the  directors  must  bare 
known  the  danger  for  a  long  time,  and  blindly  closed  their  eyes  aninst 
it  He  stated  openly  that,  in  1850,  when  the  Company  was  sedulously 
engaged  in  disgusting  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  eventually  driving  him 
from  their  army,  because  he  affirmed  it  was  largely  afflicted  by  a  thirst  for 
mutiny — the  discipline  of  that  army  was,  in  point  of  fact,  of  the  wont 
poBsible  description.  The  grossest  overt  acts  of  mutiny  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  so  bad  was  the  condition  of  the  army  known  to  be,  that  his 
lordship  was  entreated  not  to  give  utterance  to  the  facts  in  public,  as  it 
was  considered  undesirable  that  foreign  nations  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  late  General  Anson,  from  the  time  he 
assumed  the  command,  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  represent  to  the  Board 
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of  Directors  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing  the  European  force  in 
India,  but  to  that  recommendation,  so  &r  as  government  was  concerned, 
so  sort  of  attention  was  paid.  On  the  contrary,  the  directors,  as  if  de- 
sirous to  prove  their  utter  incompetency,  went  on  the  old  wrong  path, 
mnd  unhappily  found  a  willing  instrument  in  Lord  Dalhousie.  During 
tfmt  nobleman's  governorship,  the  extension  of  British  territory  and  ab- 
sorption of  native  states  have  tended  to  alarm  the  Hindoo.  Thirteen  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  or  states  have  been  annexed  during  the  last  ten  years, 
ten  being  seized  for  lapse  of  male  heirs,  without  regard  to  the  Hindoo 
Jaw,  which  admits  of  adoption.  At  the  same  time,  their  policy  was 
suicidal :  by  striving  to  bnng  Europeans  under  the  native  law,  owing  to 
their  insane  jealousy  of  independent  settlers,  and  thus  pampering  the  pre- 
^dtces  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Company  have  at  the  same  time  insiSted  tnem 
m  their  religion,  by  fostering  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries.  So  far,  in- 
deed, has  this  gone,  that  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  has  actually  tried  his 
arts  of  persuasion  on  his  own  troops,  and  produced  consequences  which, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  believe  he  could  never  have  foreseen. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  for  a  length  of  time,  a  feeling  has  been 
rife  among  the  natives  that  some  g^eat  crisis  in  their  religious  polity  is 
at  hand,  and  that  Hinduism  will  be  supplanted  by  Christianity.  As  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  old  prophecies  are  raked  up  to  become  preffoant  with 
meaning.  Bir.  Irving  tells  us  in  his  very  valuable  work,  "  The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Caste,"  •*  At  Benares  there  stood  a  pillar,  which  was  a 
beantifal  shaf(  of  one  stone,  forty  feet  high,  covered  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite carving,  and  dedicated  to  the  god  Shiva.  A  tradition  concerning 
it  had  long  been  current  among  the  people,  that  it  was  formerly  twice 
as  high,  was  gradually  sinking  into  the  ground,  and  when  its  summit 
should  be  level  with  the  earth,  all  nations  would  be  of  one  caste,  and 
the  religion  of  Brahma  have  an  end.  During  a  disturbance  which  hap- 
pened at  Benares,  a  few  years  before  Heber's  visit,  between  the  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans,  during  which  the  former  had  thrown  slaughtered 
hogs  into  the  mosques,  and  the  latter  had  polluted  the  Hindu  temples, 
and  especially  a  well,  of  peculiar  sanctity,  by  smearing  them  with  cows* 
blood,  this  identical  pillar  was  thrown  down.  The  occurrence,  connected 
with  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  and  the  atrocities  which  had 
been  committed,  was  universally  regarded  as  an  omen  fatal  to  Hinduism. 
Again,  there  is  a  prophecy  that  the  sanctity  of  Hurdwar  will  cease  in 
about  forty  years  from  the  present  time,  when  pilgrimages  will  no  longer 
be  performed  there."  For  some  time  previously  to  the  present  mutiny,  a 
report  was  in  circulation  and  believed  by  the  natives,  that  the  **  padres" 
had  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  representing  that,  whereas  in  the 
time  of  the  Mussulman  kings  the  natives  were  compelled  to  become 
Muhammadans,  for  the  sixty  years  during  which  a  Christian  govern- 
ment has  held  the  ascendancy,  not  one  native  had  by  force  been  made  a 
Christian.  "  Tippoo  made  thousands  of  Hindus  become  of  his  religion, 
while  your  Majesty  has  not  made  one  Christian."  And  the  alleged 
petition  recommended  that  bullocks'  and  pigs'  fat  should  be  employed  to 
grease  the  cartridges,  which  the  Sepoys  would  put  into  their  mouths, 
and  thus  lose  caste,  and  by  this  means  a  certain  road  will  be  opened  for 
making  many  Christians.  The  report  went  on  to  say,  that  "  when  the 
Queen  read  the  Urzee,  she  was  greatly  pleased,  and  replied,  '  This  is 
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%  y«ry  good  thoydbt,  and  by  thif  vieau  I  shall  have  evory  Sopoy  nada 
a  Cbnaiian/''  The  train  being  that  laid  by  the  inttigaton  of  tha 
ou^y^  all  that  was  neceasazy  was  to  fire  it,  and  the  mutiny  at  Baonk*^ 
poore  was  the  oatennUe  result  of  the  ^  greased  cartridges.'' 

But  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  was  only  an  inciting  came ;  the  govern* 
meat  did  all  in  its  power  to  prove  that  no  bullocks'  hi  waa  emplojed  ia. 
the  manufiicture  of  the  cartridges,  and  the  proof  would  have  been  aaply 
sufficient  to  any  men  with  whom  mutiny  was  not  a  foregoas  conclusioiw 
Thae  appeara  little  doubt  now  that  a  widely  ramified  ooaspizaey  had 
besB  arranged  to  seiae  Calcutta  and  restore  thie  Muhammadan  rule,  and 
that  it  &iled  more  through  accident  than  any  display  of  energy  ea  the 
part  of  the  European  officers.  But  though  the  conspira^  waa  thaft 
mc0i  into  a  different  direction^  it  speedily  burst  forth  m  aU  its  hidaooa 
strength*  The  3rd  Cavalry  at  Meerut  gave  the  signal,  and  the  whol* 
of  the  troops  followed  their  example.  After  fommitting  those  foarfiiL 
atrocities  which  have  caused  wailing  and  lamentation  in  maaj  aa 
English  home,  the  mutineers  wmre,  by  some  inexplicable  miamanage- 
meat,  allowed  to  esc^»e  to  Delhi  to  continue  their  atrocitiea.  Tk^ 
were  there  joined  by  the  three  native  regiments  to  which  Lord  Dal* 
bousie,  the  much  honoured  and  lauded  statesman,  had  entrusted  tha  d*- 
fonee  of  that  most  important  city. 

In  all  nmtinies,  more  especialiy  in  those  commenced  by  Indian  troops, 
'^ ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qm  codte"  k  an  axiom;  and  ii  ia  pcobahle 
that,  had  the  insurgents  at  3^erut  been  rapidly  and  energetically  pus-^ 
sued,  they  would  have  been  prevented  carrying  out  their  foU  desigas. 
Unfortunately  they  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to  Ddhi,  where 
they  set  up  the  king  as  their  ruler,  and  the  mutiny  acquired  consistency 
and  purpose.  It  would  be  a  twice-told  tale  were  we  to  go  throagii  tfate 
list  of  defections,  and  show  how  the  insurrection  mread  from  station  to 
station ;  how  regiaieDts,  but  to-day  rewarded  for  their  stannchness,  ooa- 
vinced  the  rulers  of  the  fallacy  of  their  views  by  revoldag  on  the  Bext ; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  rmr  to  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities 
seemed  determined  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  by  then:  reckless  conduct  and 
utter  disregard  of  the  native  temper.  A  spy  came  to  the  9th  Native 
Infontry  to  tempt  them  to  revolt^  but  their  feeling  was  so  sound  that 
they  delivered  hun  up  to  the  commanding  officer,  which  led  to  his  being 
tried  by  a  court-martial  of  nadve  officers,  and  being  sentenced  to  death. 
The  commanding  officer  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.  Upon  this  the 
Sepoys  remonstrated,  saying,  that  as  he  belonged  to  their  caste,  they 
would  all  suffer  disgrace  n  such  an  ignominious  death  were  inflicted 
upon  him,  and  the^  begged  that  he  miffht  be  shot — a  sentence  w\uch 
they  considered  he  nchly  deserved,  and  which  they  were  willing  to  cany 
out.  As  the  revolt  had  been  occasioned  by  disregarding  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives^  this  opportunity  of  converting  a  loyal  into  a  motinons 
regiment  could  not  be  neglected.  Accordin^y,  the  oommanding  officer 
innsted  that  the  man  should  be  hanged,  and  tbie  whole  rmment  revolted 
the  same  night  At  the  same  time,  the  example  of  inmvidual  bravesy 
was  frustrated  by  the  most  injudicious  proclamations,  and  the  matineen 
carried  out  their  design  of  concentrating  themselves  in  Delhi,  where 
they  have  hitherto  defied  the  European  forces  brought  up  to  their 
aUadc. 
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Isb  adcKtioD  to  Urn  sttaog  natunl  defboMg  #f  D«Bu,  it  muft  aot  b« 
iwgottea  that)  thaak*  to  tba  far^sightod  policy  of  Lord  Dalhootie^  th* 
lefatb  found  in  tbiit  city  one  hundred  ana  fifty  gwag^  and  toot  of  ttorca 
and  gunpowder.  Thai  tk«y  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  artillery  ia  iuk 
fiMtuMtely  pr(wed  h^  the  cotrespcndeat  of  the  i^orfy  iV^fiDi^  w^ 
ihat  tka  reMa  are  Sximg  two  24-poiiader9  to  oar  angle  IS-pouadar.  Bat 
we  hare  it  on  ?ery  good  anihority  that  the  Company  do  not  intend  to 
take  DeUu  a4  pnrait :  they  wish  to  keep  it  aa  a  trap  in  which  to  catdi 
the  mntineerB— if  they  are  foolish  enough  to  enter  hlindly — and  they 
mode  tbemsdYea  an  die  fact  that  there  are  very  fiew  peroassion-Qaps  in 
Datbi  If  this  be  the  caae^  it  eyinces  a  fiffasight  wilb  whicb  we  Ittd  no* 
beaa  d»06ed  to  oredU  the  Company. 

And  how  were  these  startling  events  raceiyed  by  the^  goTemaaeai  of 
England?  Did  they  evince  any  repentance  for  allowing  such  a  stoto  of 
tlmgB  to  have  occomd,  or  did  thev  strive  to  make  i^  &r  past  £MiUa  a£ 
omissioaBa  by  incfaased  eneigy  ?  We  wish  we  eonld  answet  this  qmentMWi 
m  iksatisfiBctory  mann^;  hut  up  to  the  present  ministers  do  not  afmear 
to  have  afetainfd  a  sense  of  their  perilous  position.  Even  though  Lordb 
FJlanborough,  speaking  from  past  experiences  and  a  competent  knowladga 
of  the  Indian  cbaraetar,  urged  on  the  government  the  necessity  of  im- 
anadiato  action^  our  jaunty  premier  persisted  in  feeling  *'  no  akrm/'  Lord 
Qiapville  <|Qotisd  with  pnde  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Indian  funds, 
nhSe  Mr.  V.  Smith  even  went  so  &r  as  to  maintain  ibe  disaffeelioa  to 
be  at  an  end.  The  insurrection  was  purely  militaxy— ^soch  was  Lard 
FalmeEston's  expiesMd  opinion — and  we  regret  mudi  that  the  Tunai^ 
aoggeetinff  as  it  does  the  pditical  views  of  the  mullitudev  should  hava 
d^baratefy  endorsed  this  opinion.  In  vain  was  it  urged  thai  native 
lolaa  ware  mixed  up»  that  the  revdt  was  re&rrible  to  different  causae 
thaa  those  all^^ — in  vain  was  it  urged  that  emissariea  had  stolea  from 
segMnant  to  regim«Dt»  ^<  bearing  the  bloody  lotua-leaf  and  the  biUav  cake 
q£  revolt :"  in  a  word»  that  ihe  neglect  of  good  gevemmmiA  had  fostered 
diasalasfisetion  and  swelled  sedition  into  revolt.  The  recognised  authority 
on  Indian  matters  in  the  House,  the  avowed  mouthpiece  of  government, 
delibesately  roae  in  his  place  to  deny  that  the  mutiny  was  national,  oc 
that  there  was  a  shadow  of  evidence  of  any  conspiracy  among  the  native 
pnncas.  At  this  very  moment  the  news  was  flying  along  the  tolegraplk 
that  the  government  at  Calcutta  had  arrested  the  King  of  Oude,  bAviag 
obtained  proof  of  his  compKoity  in  the  eaugpiracy.  The  entrenehments 
briiind  whieh  the  ministry  hod  collected  being  thus  sapped,  the  paKnode 
would  have  be«Q  Indicrous  had  not  the  perversenesa  of  government  led  to 
sodi  lamentoble  results.  The  government  <Mgan  was  forced  into  the 
avowal  that  it  waa  a  conspiracy ;  that  the  greased  cartridges  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  widi  the  movement ;  and  that  the  real  secret  of  therebellioa 
is  in  the  intrigues  of  tiie  King  of  Oode  and  some  of  his  neighbours.  Even 
the  Times^  which  had  looked  in  vain  for  so  long  a  time  for  the  influence  of 
dedvoned  nyahs,  at  last  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  native  prinoes 
waa  fiir  from  sarisfieustory.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  wece  at  length  opened  It 
was  seen  that  the  outbreak  was  a  rebellion  of  the  people  and  princes  of 
ladis  against  our  rule,  and  that  the  army  has  been  die  first  exponent  of  the 
aatiimsd  discontent.  Hence  has  arisen  one  universal  cry  against  the 
present  system  of  Indian  government^  which  must  eventually  lead  to  a 
peifaQt  raconsideratkm  of  our  policy  towards  that  country..    Witkevcty 
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mail  that  arrives  from  India  is  received  further  confirmation  that  the 
revolt  is  not  confined  to  the  army.  We  see  it  in  the  gradotl  spread 
of  discontent,  in  the  apathy  of  the  natives,  in  the  rebellion  of  the  natiTe 
contingents,  and  in  the  fears  felt  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  Day  by  dw 
the  outbreak  is  assuming  more  gig^tic  proportions,  and  every  hours 
delay  in  the  despatch  of  troops  is  raising  hundreds  of  enemies,  who  see 
in  that  delay  a  palpable  proof  of  British  weakness,  and  gmn  a  facthioiis 
courage  to  revolt,  by  seemg  oiur  inability  to  put  down  the  fbrenumer  of 
a  national  insurrection. 

And  in  this  posture  of  affairs  can  we  say  that  Lord  Palmerston  has 
acted  up  to  his  reputation,  or  displayed  that  energy  which,  bein^  attri- 
buted to  him,  gained  him  his  present  exalted  position  ?  We  wdl  only 
refer  our  readers  to  a  speech  lately  made  in  the  House  by  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  who  is  assuredly  no  croaker.  That  great  soldier,  no  foe  to  th^ 
present  government,  but  whose  sympathies  are  generally,  though  inde- 
pendently, enlisted  on  their  side,  was  compelled  to  rise  in  the  House  and 
draw  attention  to  the  apathy  with  which  reinforcements  had  been  sent  off 
to  India ;  and  while  allowing  that  troops  had  been  despatched  with 
greater  rapidity  during  the  past  month,  he  urged  that  the  number 
required  could  not  be  procured  without  a  heavy  call  upon  the  muscles 
and  sinews  of  the  agricultural  classes.  But  to  the  appeal  so  strongly  put 
forward  that  troops  should  at  once  be  sent  off  by  the  overland  route  (for 
every  man  now  landed  would  be  worth  one  hundred  six  months  henoe), 
government,  we  regret  to  say,  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  experiment  had 
been  tried  with  the  10th  Hussars  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  our 
consul-general  in  Egypt  strongly  hoped  that  he  should  never  be  so 
troubled  ag^in.  Ye  gods !  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  reason  before,  as 
that  the  comforts  of  an  official  should  be  consulted  when  an  empire  is 
at  stake.  It  is  well  known  that  as  many  as  three  hundred  passengers 
have  been  carried  across  the  desert  in  the  Company's  vans  at  one  trip  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by  the  outlay  of  a  little  energy,  thrice  that 
number  might  be  carried.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  simple  than 
to  telegraph  to  Bombay  that  transports  should  be  held  in  readiness  at 
Suez  to  land  the  troops  in  that  presidency,  whence  they  would  have  had 
an  easy  and  pleasant  march  to  the  North-  West  Provinces,  instead  of  bemg 
delayed  probably  for  months,  after  they  arrive  at  Calcutta.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  one  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  will  act  with  promptitode. 
Either  through  indolence,  or  fear  of  responsibility,  our  ministers  prefer 
adhering  to  the  old  beaten  track,  regardless  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  which  hesitation  at  such  an  awful  crisis  entiuls.  As 
a  worthy  counterpart  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  jocose  manner  in  which 
the  prime  minister  alluded  to  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  Indian  waters, 
and  assumed  credit  to  himself  for  the  hostilities  in  China,  which  enabled 
them  to  be  so  seasonably  diverted.  We  hardly  think,  however,  that  such 
ad  captandum  arguments  are  worthy  of  a  great  minister,  as  Lend 
Palmerston  wishes  himself  to  be  considered ;  nor  do  we  admire  the  good 
taste  which  induced  him  to  refer  to  a  matter  about  which  the  least  said 
is  decidedly  the  best 

But  there  is  one  other  matter  in  which  the  prime  minister  has  vxt- 
doubtedly  committed  a  grave  error  ;  we  allude  to  the  decided  manner  ia 
which  he  discountenanced  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  and  refused  it 
government  assutance  at  a  moment  when  the  most  sanguine  persons 
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mBow  that  ludia  cannot  be  tranquillised  nnder  five  years  and  an  expen- 
diture of  money  awful  to  contemplate,  and  ready  means  are  offered  to  bring 
India  practically  one  thousand  miles  nearer  to  England.  The  Euphrates 
Valley  Eailway  is  no  crude  scheme,  and  has  none  of  those  natural 
cbatacles  which  justified  our  minister  in  at  once  condemning  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  Canal ;  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  eyes  of  England  have 
been  turned  to  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  as  the  great  channel  by 
which  our  communication  with  India  could  be  facilitated.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  English  scheme,  and  from  the  time  of  General  Chesney's  ex- 
ploinition  to  the  present  day,  the  subject  has  been  continually  ventilated. 
The  conditions  for  carrying  out  the  project  were  never  so  utvourable  as 
at  present ;  Turkey  has  been  Europeanised  by  the  communication  with 
the  Allies  engendered  by  the  late  war,  and  yet  Lord  Palmerston  declmes 
to  furnish  government  assistance,  because,  though  the  grand  inducements 
are  political,  it  can  only  be  properly  carried  out  by  a  commercial 
organisation  ;  and  as  the  government  cannot  find  any  precedent  to  sup- 
port such  organisation,  it  must  apparently  remain  for  ever  at  a  dead 
lock. 

While  matters,  then,  are  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition  at  home, 
we  should  be  truly  glad  if  we  could  predicate  anything  better  of  the 
Indian  government.  For  a  time  we  were  disposed  to  look  favourably  on 
Lord  Canning,  as  any  successor  would  be  preferable  to  the  strange  freaks 
and  obstinate  self-esteem  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  We  were  aware  that  he 
airived  at  the  seat  of  government  perfectly  unversed  in  Indian  matters^ 
and  found  his  hands  ti^  soon  after  his  arrival  by  the  dislocation  of  troops 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Persian  war.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an  anecdote 
current  that,  when  the  Premier  was  asked  why  he  had  selected  Lord 
Canning  as  governor-general  of  India,  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  '*  His 
&ther  gave  me  my  first  place  in  a  cabinet,  and  I  could  not  do  less  by  his 
&ther's  son;"  but  we  are  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  myth.  We  knew 
that  Lord  Canning  had  been  carefully  trained  in  habits  of  business,  and 
hoped  that  he  would  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  great  name.  We 
regret  extremely  that  our  anticipations  have  not  been  fulfilled ;  the  files 
of  Indian  papers  to  hand  are  filled  with  severe  and,  apparenUy,  well- 
founded  cntiques  on  the  governor-general's  policy.  They  state  that  he 
has  shut  himself  up  from  the  remonstrances  of  those  persons  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Hindoos,  and  have  a  deep  stake  in  the 
wmftre  of  the  country,  and  is  blindly  led  by  the  prejudices  and  short- 
sighted policy  of  hb  immediate  entourage.  The  law  respecting  the  press 
Spears  to  afford  confirmation  of  this  unpleasant  rumour ;  for  it  is  one  of 
e  "  maddest  things  ever  done,"  to  quote  Lord  Canning's  own  remarks 
about  Mr.  Colvin's  ill-judged  manifesto.  Pursuing  that  fetal  svstem  of 
oondliadon  which,  during  the  existence  of  the  mutiny,  will  only  be  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  a  proof  of  weakness,  in  his  desire  to  fetter  the 
native  press,  the  governor-general  has  offended  his  most  honest  sup- 
forters,  the  representatives  of  the  Englbh  press ;  even  the  Friend  of 
India  has  received  a  first  warning  because  it  had  the  courage  to  point 
out  abuses,  and  offer  suggestions  for  their  remedy.  At  a  moment  like 
the  present,  when  the  fnends  of  government  might  almost  be  counted,  so 
genorai  is  the  dissatisfaction,  no  more  suicidal  policy  could  be  attempted 
vian  restraining  the  openly  expressed  opinions  of  those  persons  who  are 
jsost  competent  to  judge  of  the  real  condition  of  India. 
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We  feftr  that  we  have  taken  but  a  glo^mij  view  ef  Iii£an  matters,  00  ht 
a6  we  are  hitherto  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  this  does  not  result  froM 
any  want  of  confidence  in  the  issoe.  We  feel  perfectly  certahi  that  InA 
wiU  be  reconquered,  and  that  the  British  gotemment  will  be  te-estaUblied 
even  sttonger  than  before,  but  we  regt^t  tlxat  men  should  he  passed  ore^ 
whose  talents  and  reputation  w«mld  guarantee  a  rapid  remedy  of  ifi.  Fot 
the  last  twenty  yeails,  our  system  of  Indian  gotemment  has  been  dete* 
riorating,  and  whenever  a  good  man  has  by  accident  been  entrusted  wMi 
the  management  of  afhirs,  he  has  been  recalled  to  make  room  fbr  iaea- 
pacities.  We  can  all  remember  the  satisfaction  felt  in  England  when  tb* 
reign  of  Lord  Auckland  was  put  an  end  to,  afbr  he  had  caused  out  best 
blood  to  be  shed  in  A%hanistan ;  but  was  his  successor.  Lord  f3k^<- 
bmmigh,  treated  fiiirly  ?  His  mle-^and  this  even  his  opponents  wit  alkm^ 
—was  bc^d  and  decisive.  Although  he  committed  some  erron,  principany 
tn  htt  language,  his  views  were  original  and  masterly.  At  any  rate,  fed 
upheld  the  greatness  of  the  British  name  in  India.  And  his  nwaid  ? 
liie  Court  of  Directors  recalled  Lord  EDenborough  towards  the  end  6f 
April,  1844,  without  asking  the  consent  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
apparently  without  ev^n  consulting  with  them.  Lord  Ellenboroagh  re- 
tHeved  our  honour  and  prestige  in  Afghanistan ;  he  recovered  our  cap- 
tives when  on  their  Way  to  slavery  among  the  barbarians  of  Cetltt^  Asia; 
he  broke  up  the  shameful  government  of  the  Aiheefs  in  Bciiide^  be 
trampled  out,  at  Gwalior,  the  last  spark  of  that  Mahratta  fii«  which  had 
so  often  set  India  in  a  blaze ;  he  feund  the  army  disheartened,  and  a 
notorious  want  of  discipline  in  a  great  portion  df  it,  and  he  left  that  army 
foil  of  heart  and  confidence,  with  its  discipline  restored.  Sudi  Were  die 
Afdhievements  of  Lord  EUenborough,  recalled  to  make  room  fer  Lord  DiaK 
hottsie,  who,  by  pursuing  an  insane  system  of  anneiaiion,  left  Delhi  ttod 
the  North- West  nroviuces  an  easy  prev  to  the  mutineers  of  that  army  of 
which  he  so  jactantiy  said,  «The  position  of  the  British  Sepdy  it  IhStk 
has  long  been  such  as  to  leave  hardly  any  circumstance  of  ms  condition 
in  need  of  improvement"  But  the  whmigigs  of  time  bring  strange 
revenges,  and  Lord  EUenborough,  the  contemned  of  the  directors,  noW 
possesses  the  ear  of  the  senate  and  of  the  public  out  of  doors.  He  b  th^ 
only  recognised  authority  on  Indian  topics,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted, 
in  great  measure,  for  that  increased  energy  the  government  has  htetf 
began  to  display. 

But,  althougn  the  aflbirs  of  India  ar6  in  a  gloomy  condition,  bifbif  lo 
Ae  incapacity  which  allowed  the  insurrection  to  attain  stidi  p»(»potlioiti 
before  any  steps  were  taken  for  its  suppression,  we  would  not  be  regarded 
as  advocates  of  the  Manchester  schom  c^  policy,  or  ^recommending  (he 
surrender  of  India  because  it  will  cost  us  so  large  a  sntn  to  recover  $  oA 
the  contrary,  we  urge  immediate  steps  fer  the  tranquillity  of  our  Eastertf 
possessions,  and  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  by  which  that  ^nsnmmttion 
oMl  be  obtained.  We  consider  that  the  mutiny  or  iniurreetion,  Or  whi#* 
ever  it  may  be,  must  be  eoped  with,  and  the  most  etemplarv  severity 
<llsplaved  afi^st  the  ruffians  who  have  so  ruthlessly  ^hed  EngHsh  bbda. 
For  them  there  is  no  eicuse,  no  palliation  ;  and  while  yieldmg  to  Ae 
hist  of  power,  they  have  degraded  themselves  below  ^e  level  of  brutes. 
£very  wretch  who  has  been  engaged  in  these  fearful  excesses  rtftai  be 
exterminated,  trodden  under  fc^  like  notbas  vermin.    And  this  <  ~ 
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tiseroent  we  may  safely  leave  to  our  brethren  in  arms,  who  are  disposed 
to  show  no  mercy.  So  long  as  one  spark  of  mutiny  is  still  smouldering, 
we  most  be  betrayed  into  no  concession,  but  be  actuated  by  a  stem  and 
righteous  spirit  of  vengeance.  Only  in  such  a  way  can  we  ensure  the 
fature  tranquillity  of  India. 

But  there  are  limits  to  our  vengeance:  though  stem,  we  must  be 
just,  and,  wink  punishing  the  malefactors,  we  must  not  wreak  our  fhir 
cm  the  emblems  of  that  religion,  in  whose  unhallowed  name  these  cftat- 
nges  have  been  committed.  We  must  strive  to  draw  a  line  between 
1^  satisfaction  of  our  vengeance  and  the  dictates  of  our  policy;  and  so 
0oon  as  concession  can  assume  the  graceful  proportions  of  magnanimity, 
left  na  seek  to  revert  to  that  conciliatory  policy  in  religions  matters 
Clinch  was  for  so  long  oar  greatest  protection.  The  first  ereat  step  to- 
wards  reconcfliaiion  will  be  found  in  the  abolition  of  the  sdf-condemned 
Company,  and  in  the  s^vemment  of  India  emanating  directly  from  thd 
Queen.  The  evil  results  of  Leadenhall-street  mle  are  exemplified  in  th^ 
ixniurreotion  we  have  now  so  deeply  to  deplore.  Had  It  not  been  that 
mjosdce  is  syncniymous  with  John  Company,  there  would  have  been  no 
oocasicm  to  despatch  a  lar^  army  to  Hmdostan  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
txng  down  a  mere  Sepoy  insurrection,  as  the  dhrecton  would  so  much 
Eke  to  prove  it.  Were  it  so,  if  the  nation  at  large  were  with  us,  the 
Indian  government  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  down  this 
revoh.  Ten  times  as  many  Sepojrs  as  those  wiic  have  revolted  could 
Iiave  been  armed  and  enroUed  m>m  amone  the  wiU'Kke  bibes  dwelling 
ha  the  districts  between  Calcutta  and  Demi.  The  EuropeafiS  in  Cat- 
entta  appear,  however,  to  nut  no  faith  in  the  nativ^  for  they  are 
enrolfing  themselves  in  self-aefence,  and  with  each  mail  we  find  stronger 
evidence  that  tin  nation  is  prepared  to  rise  en  mame  litfainst  to,  so  soofi 
at  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  success  presents  itself.  Bat  Lord  tnieii« 
borough  hs»  best  described  the  Board  of  Directors,  whea  he  sud  that 
diey  resembled  die  ostrich,  which,  thrustbg  its  nead  bto  the  sand, 
itnaffines  ihat  it  is  safe.  But  this  is  a  question  winch  we  have  no 
doaSt  win  be  fijQly  ventilated  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  One 
tiling  we  loay,  however,  venture  to  predict  The  British  nation  will 
demand,  as  the  recompense  for  so  much  blood  and  treasure  lavishly 
expended,  Ae  most  uncompromising  scrutiny,  and  if  the  result  prove  that 
ilie  East  India  Company  is  responrible  for  the  present  fearful  crisis,  no 
half  measures  wiD  suffice.  The  knell  of  the  Compaa^  will  be  rung  to 
inaagorate,  we  trusty  a  better  and  a  happier  state  of  things. 

For  the  present,  the  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  on 
his  measures  depends  the  termination  of  the  strug^U.  He  wiD  require 
mat  energy  and  stem  determina^n,  and  if  he  display  these  qu&hties, 
%e  nation  at  large  will  not  be  backwai^d  in  supporting  him,  if  necessaiy. 
with  its  hst  man  and  its  last  shilling.  India  must  be  reconquered,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  has  an  unnarallel^  opportanlty  for  displaying  those 
Administrative  talents  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  it  depends  upon  our  premier  ^'whether  he  shaO 
(ditein  for  himself  a  reputation  Kke  Lord  Chatham,  or  allow  his  govem« 
iitent  to  go  down  as  the  most  calamitous,  the  most  disastrous,  and  the 
most  disgraceful  since  the  time  of  Lord  North.'^ 
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A  FISHERMAN'S  SIXTH  LETTEE  TO  HIS  CHTTM  IN 

INDIA. 

France,  Jul  J,  1857. 

Certainly,  my  dear  Harry,  aneeable  as  a  sefour  in  this  country  is, 
one  can  never  leave  the  dear  old  islands,  our  fatherland,  without  great 
regret.  However  short  a  time  you  may  remain  there,  you  become  accus- 
tomed again  to  the  comforts  that  everywhere  surround  you,  and  which, 
indubitably,  no  other  country  in  the  world  possesses  in  the  same  degree, 
though  our  neighbours  here  are  beg^nnine  to  think  that  there  may  be 
some  things  worth  copying  even  from  perjide  Albion^  and  are  making 
feeble  attempts  to  become  diuly  more  comfortable  (they  have  arrived  as 
far  as  making  use  of  the  word).  If  they  could  once  achieve  that,  there 
would  be  no  country  pleasanter  than  this  to  reside  in.  Here  one  caa 
live  upon  an  income  that  in  our  country  will  barely  procure  you  the 
necessaries  of  life — ay,  and  live  well  too,  for  if  a  poor  man  desires 
luxuries,  it  is  to  France  that  he  should  turn  his  steps.  All  here  aeeia 
alike  to  try  and  make  their  money  go  as  &r  as  it  can,  and  emoy  life 
every  day.  One  of  the  only  things  I  see  greatly  to  condemn  m  th^ 
system  is,  the  absurd  extravagance  in  the  ladies'  dresses.  A  French- 
woman thinks,  and  I  firmly  beUeve  dreams,  of  nothing  but  what  she  can 
put  upon  her  back ;  and  as  to  g^ing  into  the  street  except  en  grande 
toilette^  why  she  would  as  soon  think  of  flying.  I  fear,  also,  that  they 
value  strangers  too  much  on  the  size  and  quality  of  their  skirts.  Oar 
fair  countrywomen,  with  all  their  freshness  and  beauty,  are  often,  on  thor 
first  arrival,  totally  eclipsed  by  crinoline  and  flounces,  and  are  the  objects 
of  much  mirth  to  our  gay  and  certainly  eleeantly  attired  neighbouns  ; 
but  I  think  I  know,  if  the  birds  of  both  nations  were  let  out  of  thdr 
cages,  which  side  the  laugh  would  be  on.  Can  anjrthing  be  more  frifht- 
fulthan  a  woman,  about  four  feet  high,  with  an  acre  and  a  half  of  8tort» 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  Nassau  balloon  cut  in  halves,  or  a  very 
thin  woman  stuck  into  a  ca&^e  of  whalebone  large  enoueh  to  hold  a 
rhinoceros?  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  knowledge  of  dress,  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  fall  into  these  extremes,  alike  absurd  and  expensive.  If 
you  remark  that  Madame  — -'s  robe  appeared  rather  outrie  the  other 
evening,  the  fair  creature  you  address  snrugs  her  shoulders,  and  with  a 
smile  (a  Frenchwoman  knows  how  to  smile),  says,  '^  Que  voulez-voos, 
monsieur,  c'est  la  mode.**  But  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground,  and  had 
better  stop  before  I  sink  too  far. 

Here  1  am  sitting  in  my  little  garden,  with  my  table  before  me, 
writing  hard  for  fear  that  I  should  not  save  the  post,  and  right  glad  I 
am  to  be  able  to  beguile  the  timtf  so  agreeably  to  myself.  I  have  not 
now  the  temptation  of  a  stroll  down  to  the  river — ^there  is  no  mill  near; 
besides,  the  hay  season  is  only  just  brought  to  a  close,  and  if  you  went 
into  the  meadows  before  it  was  got  up^ou  would  be  shouted  at  and 
threatened  with  the  juge  de  paix  for  Heaven  knows  what  imaginary 
damages.  Here  you  can  scarcely  go  two  hundred  yards  on  end  without 
coming  into  a  new  proprietorship ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  worth  while  to  ask 
for  leave  from  any  particular  person.    This,  however,  is  never  refused,  as 
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noUnng  can  exceed  the  liberality  and  good  nature  of  all  in  that  way,  pro- 
vided yott  are  known  and  behave  yourself  properly,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
my,  18  not  always  the  case  with  some  of  our  countrymen  when  residing 
on  the  Continent,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  may  go  wherever  they 
please,  and  do  as  they  please.  The  consequence  of  course  is,  that  there 
are  some  few  places  m  which  you  run  the  chance  of  being  warned  off, 
the  weU-conducted  suffering  fer  the  irregularities  of  those  who  have  left 
their  bad  names  behind  them ;  but  these  instances,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
are  becoming  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  All  this,  however,  is,  I  fear,  a 
little  prosy  to  you ;  but  some  day  or  another  I  hope  you  will  pay  me  a 
visit,  and  judge  for  yourself  of  this  country  for  a  poor  man's  residence. 

When  I  bid  adieu  to  G.,  he  was  in  a  very  melancholy  mood ;  he  told 
me  that  I  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  paid  me  a  visit  some  day,  and  sure 
enough,  last  week,  he  arrived.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  doing 
maigre  for  some  time,  but  of  course  I  made  no  remark  upon  it,  and  was 
indeed  only  too  glad  to  see  him.  He  was  so  surprised  to  hear  tiiat  I  had 
not  been  out  fishing  since  we  parted,  and  seemed  as  if  he  thought  I  had 
gone  suddenly  derang^  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  join  me  in  my 
endeavour  to  establish  an  aquarium,  which  had  been  my  amusement  ever 
nnce  I  returned  home.  He  soon  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
you  cannot  imagine  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me.  I  am  just  now  as 
eager  after  minnows,  sticklebacks,  tadpoles,  and  water-snails,  as  I  am,  in 
a  more  favoured  sporting  country,  after  a  salmon  or  some  big  trout  that 
I  had  previously  spotted,  and  the  excitement  that  prevails  if  I  bring  home 
a  fat  water-beetle,  or  some  ugly-looking  pupa,  would  not  be  surpassed  by 
the  presentation  of  a  twenty-pound  sklmon  to  the  household.  As  to  G., 
he  hunts  a  puddle  with  quite  as  much  zeal  as  he  ever  fished  the  best  river 
I  have  seen  him  throw  a  line  in.  The  fact  is,  it  is  something  so  new,  so 
different  to  any  other  fishing  amusement  that  I  ever  tried — and  I  hiave 
been,  I  l^ink,  at  all  in  the  ring — that  it  interests  me  amazingly.  It  is 
not  only  the  live  stock  that  there  is  much  trouble  about,  you  must  also 
be  most  particular  in  your  selection  of  the  plants  you  put  into  it.  Un- 
fortunately, all  the  learned  writers  give  such  jaw-breaking  names  to 
eveiyihing  that  grows,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  (unless  you  buy  a 
cartload  of  expensive  books  on  the  subject)  to  know  what  you  ought  to 
cherish  and  iriiat  throw  away.  My  system — I  grant  a  most  desultory  one, 
but  which  appears,  as  Beir  as  I  can  judge,  to  answer  uncommonly  wdl — is 
this :  I  hunt  eveiy  little  rivulet  and  ditch,  and  whenever  I  find  a  pretty 
weed,  as  we  uninitiated  call  them,  or  any  stone  nicely  covered  with  moss, 
or  any  plant  growing  to  it,  into  my  pail  it  goes.  On  my  return  home  I 
seek  the  most  pcturesque  place  for  them  in  the  aquarium,  and  the 
greatest  admirer  of  plants  does  not  watch  the  coming  out  of  some  new 
orchide  with  more  amdety  than  I  do  the  flowering  of  one  of  my  pet 
-weeds.  The  soil  I  made  use  of  for  my  foundation  was  peat  earth, 
damped,  and  then  pressed  tightly  down ;  on  the  top  of  this,  sand.  I 
then  planted  my  treasures  with  as  much  care  as  if  I  was  laying  out  a 
flower-garden,  which,  in  &ct,  I  was,  only  under  water.  My  store  of  stones 
was  then  built  into  a  pretty  rockery,  among  which  I  introduced  a  few 
small  pieces  of  charcoal,  which  is  said  to  be  a  great  purifier  of  water, 
lesrving  occasional  small  apertures  for  my  happy  family  (as  a  fair  lady 
very  aptly  named  them)  to  traverse  at  pleasure,  and  also  placing  them  in 
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fooh  %  way  that  any  di«t  wUi  to  play  at  faide-and-«eek  can  i 
eoicoiice  themfdras  in  some  snug  little  apot  out  of  Tiew  and  oat  of  tkie 
%ht^  whidi  many  of  the  £uni]y  seem  to  object  to.  Having  aiteliJiahed 
the  gaideninr  party  I  pot  in  a  little  fine  riTergraT^  and  aereral  vetr  pithily 

lid  c*    ■ 


amall  aiwlls  from  the  sea-diore,  which  I  have  wai^ied  to  get  zid  of 
aalty  then  about  six  indies  of  water  and  Bome  water-8naila»  that  they 
mi^t  deronr  any  decayed  leaTes,  &c^  which  would  make  the  water  iDft- 
pare.  All  this  precaution  is  necessary  before  the  fish  can  be  safiely  p«it 
in,  as,  did  yo«  puoe  them  in  die  water  on  the  first  fiormatioii  of  yoiv 
aqoarimn,  before  the  plants  were  rooted  and  growing,  and  without  the 
snails  to  act  as  scaTei^^ers,  they  would  probably  one  hy  one  turn  up  and 
die.  It  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of  decompodng  T^getaUe  matter  that 
a  fow  of  diese  small  snails  will  consume.  Without  ibmn,  the  water  woiU 
soon  become  poisonous  for  your  fish.  The  plants  in  a  healthy  stale 
absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  poison  to  fish,  and  in  return  gnre  oat 
CEzygen,  which  sustains  them.  Thus  you  see  how  beantifidly  t&  vege- 
table and  animal  life  assist  each  other.  All  this,  my  dear  Harry,  is  a  study 
for  years,  and  hi  too  lengthened  and  learned  a  sulgeot  to  enter  deeply 
mto  in  a  letter;  but  without  being  aware  of  these  citeumstanoea,  any 
attempt  to  establirii  an  aquarium  would  of  course  be4i  fiBilnra.  As  boca 
as  I  considered  my  plants  to  be  safely  established,  I  h^gan  ny  ahnost 
daily  rambles  to  cculect  my  fire  stock,  and,  since  G.'s  arrival,  nndi 
ziTalry  and  fun  we  have  had,  being  quite  as  jealous  over  the  capture  af 
an  eel  three  inches  long,  or  a  young  stickleback,  as  we  ever  were  as  to 
who  slM>u]d  first  fill  IuIb  basket  with  trout  Tou  would  never  gwess  the 
first  fish  I  got  for  my  aquarium.  I  was  hunting  a  small  livnlet  for 
animalcule  only,  when  I  saw  an  eel,  which,  being  first  blood,  I  looked 
upon  as  a  grand  priae.  Whenlcanghtit,  Iofcoursethou|htit  waeaeooi- 
mon  eel,  imd  it  was  not  until  I  dumged  the  water  Uiat  I  nund  that  it  was 
a  voune  lamprey.  It  was  rather  curious  my  catching  this  fidlow,  for  in 
all  our  nunts  we  have  never  found  another.  He  was  the  sole  oeoupaa^ 
for  the  first  night,  of  the  future  residence  for  so  many  of  the  inhafahanti 
of  the  water,  imd  was  the  founder  of  my  happy  fomily.  **  I  took  a  single 
captive,  and  having  first  shut  him  up  in  hai  dunceon,  I  then  looked 
dirough  the  twilight  of  his  nated  door  to  take  hb  ptctue." 

I  was  some  time  before  1  considered  my  collection  worth  riiowing  to 
any  one,  being  very  fastidious  in  my  choice,  njeetiiig  many  aubiects  thai 
a  youz^;er  gleaner  £ot  an  aquarium  would  have  sdasd  tqpon  with  avitfitr. 
I  have  innumerable  kinds  of  small  fiy-— daoe^  nhuh,  minnewi^  teneii, 
crawfish,  perdi,  ^bc ;  in  foot,  irith  the  eaoepiion  of  trout  and  sahaoii, 
afanost  every  kind  of  finssh-water  fish,  all  nice  little  tiny  fellows,  the 
laigest,  which  is  a  young  pike,  not  beingmors  than  five  inches  long ; 
also  hundreds  of  animalccu»,  which  I  find  daily  on  the  * 
probably 
that  I  take 

most  amusing,  in  the  spawning 

tiflM  they  were  never  quiet  for  an  instant.  These  aie^  as  I  aopposa  yen 
know,  two  kinds  of  dieae  fish,  the  thiee-spiked  and  the  taa-sptod-4ha 
former  ia  much  the  laigest  and  most  comaMn ;  indeed,  I  waa  aoow  tiaM 
before  I  oouU  find  any  of  the  ten-sptkedkkML  The  system  of  depoaitiBg 
their  spawn  k  also  di£Suent    When  the  female  (thiee-spked)  w  "^  ^ 


r  eaten  by  some  of  the  epkmres  of  the  aimily,  m  spite  of  die  ease 
kke  to  siqp^y  them  with  every  dainty.  Of  all  asy  rellactmn,  the 
using,  in  the  spawning  season,  were  the  atif  kbbaeka ;  at  thai 
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to  8p««%  Ae  mab  oonmeoMi  mfttbg  ft  BMt  iqpoa  the  gro 
makas  entirely  huoael^  his  nate  being  too  fine  »  ledy  to  mtaat  in  my 
wmj.    It  18  th«a  made:  lie  first  gruU  the  sand  away  from  the  root  of 
•  '  '  fa" 


>  ^Hbb^  and  then  weaves  with  it  some  loose  bits  ox  stioks,  stnMr,  4be.y 
which  you  most  piOYide  him  with,  and  get  them  firom  the  bottom  of  aoma 
riYulet^  as,  shoold  they  not  have  been  some  time  in  the  water,  they  wouU 
not  Slide.  Hk  nest  will  be  finished  in  about  three  days*  As  soon  as  it 
18  done  he  drives  the  fsmale  to  it,  and  she  tries  it ;  if  it  salts  her  capa- 
cious idesi^  £or  they  are  most  arrant  coquettes,  she  will  oommenee  spawn- 
ing; i(  on  the  eontrary,  she  does  not  find  it  to  her  taste,  she  qmetly 
awinis  throagh  it,  and  no  driving  or  bullying  on  the  part  of  her  M«gftllft«?t 
mate  will  indnoe  her  to  enter  it  again  mitu  it  has  undergone  some  alte» 
ra^on.  The  male  then  makes  such  changes  as  he  thmks  will  meet 
noadame's  aporobatioQ ;  then  she  tries  it  affain.  This  continues  until  die 
is  quite  satisfied  with  her  ehambre  d  eauckerj  and  as  soon  as  she  cons^ 
ders  that  all  arrangements  for  her  oom£brt  have  been  duly  attended  ks 
she  goes  into  the  nest  and  deposits  her  spawn.  As  soon  as  she  has  done^ 
she  passes  through  the  nest»  wad  the  male  then  takes  possession  of  it  and 
deposits  his  melt.:  this  continues  until  the  ftmale  has  laid  all  her  eggs^ 
She  then  letiies  into  some  sequortered  spot,  the  male  continually  trying 
to  drive  her  to  the  nest»  in  the  hope,  no  doubt^  that  she  will  oontinne 
^awning^  until  he  finds  the  attempt  futile.  He  then  retnms  to  the  nest^ 
whieh  he  continues  to  watch  until  the  young  are  hatched  off.  He  ccm- 
atantly  laas  the  entranees  to  the  nest  with  his  fins,  and  occasionally  goes 
in  to  see  how  things  are  gobg  on,  takii^  care  to  elose  the  entrance 
again.  He  seldom  leaves  the  nest,  and  is  mvariably  to  be  fomid  within 
a  ftw  inches  of  it.  It  is  better  to  let  these  little  felbws  spawn  in  aplaca 
by  theaoselves,  but  take  care  to  remove  the  careful  parent  as  soon  as  hie 
^ildren  are  bam,  or  he  will  repay  Imnself  for  the  trouble  he  has  had  in 
rearing  them  by  devouring  them  before  you  have  had  time  to  count  them. 
The  tmi-epiked  kind  perform  precisely  the  same  eccentric  manosuvres,  bu| 
dfeBsr  nest  is  even  more  interesting  than  the  other,  for  it  is  always  buiU 
Hiidwattf ,  in  the  growing  weeds,  and  looks  like  a  diminutive  rook's  nesl. 
It  18  a  very  pret^  object  in  an  aquarium.  These  little  devils  are,  by  fiuf^ 
the  most  pugnacious  members  of  my  family,  especially  the  three-^iked 
gentlemen,  and  will  furiously  attack  every  living  thmg.  There  is  one 
inmate,  however,  who,  although  not  laiger,  is  their  master — that  is,  a 
large  pupa  of  the  dragon-fly.  He  is  a  r^^ular  bulldog,  and  all  give  him 
a  wide  berth.  His  appetite  is  most  voracious.  I  have,  in  spite  of  all  the 
food  I  have  given  him,  caught  him  two  or  three  times  devouring  my  poor 
little  inmates.  On  each  occarion  he  selected  a  minnow.  In  hct,  they 
win  eat  any  amount  of  animal  food.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  besik 
anthoritaes  on  sportbg  matters  I  ever  met,  the  late  Mr.  C  1,  that  no 
otter,  net,  or  anything  you  can  name,  is  more  destructive  to  salmon  Aaa 
these  little  monsters — that  they  burrow  into  the  spawning  beds  and 
destroy  the  roe.  He  made  the  following  experiment  with  one  that  he 
himself  took  from  a  spawning  bed.  He  placed  it  in  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  p«t  in  with  it  twenty-four  salmon  roe ;  in  e^tean  hours  they  were 
all  eaten.  Ha  then  put  in  a  snail  pair  about  £ive  inohes  long  (I  forget 
whether  ha  said  the  pan  was  alive  or  not),  and  in  twenty-fiwr  hours  it 
waa  neariy  demolished  ^  The  pi^  must  thus  have  eaten  very  naay 
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times  its  own  weight  in  an  almost  inorediblo  short  time.  Tm  afrud  we 
Cftn't  legislate  against  these  marauders,  Harry.  The  rest  of  the  Buiiilj, 
generally  speakmg,  live  amicably  enough  together ;  bat  a  worm  will 
often  cause  a  fight,  and  I  occasionally  miss  a  minnow,  and  fancy  my  pike 
looks  latter  for  a  day  or  two  after.  How  you  must  laugh  at  my  new- 
toy  !  But  I  assure  you  I  have  seldom  seen  anything  prettier  or  m(»e  in- 
teresting, ay,  and  in8tructi?e  too,  than  a  nice  aquarium.  G.  and  I  spend 
hours  watching  it,  particularly  when  any  new  inmates  are  put  in  irtMse 
halnts  we  wish  to  become  acquainted  with.  I  foi^t  to  mention  a  won- 
derful large,  ^t  beetle,  whose  name  was  told  me  by  a  ''  savant"  who  was 
passing  through  here,  but  unfortunately  he  had  been  christened  by  mj 
children  the  Beadle,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  call  him  by  any 
other  name ;  indeed,  I  have  lone  since  forgotten  his  proper  name.  X 
have  never  seen  another  like  him.  A  London  alderman  at  a  lord 
mayor's  feast  would  envy  his  appetite,  which  is  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  pupa's.  He  would  ruin  a  poor  man  if  he  were  gcmnut  as  well 
ZBg<mrmaruL 

The  last  time  I  went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  I  spent  my  whole  time 
among  the  fishes.  It  was  there  that  the  idea  struck  me  that  I  nught  be- 
euile  many  a  weary  hour  making  a  collection  of  the  different  fresh-water 
fish.  Their  habits  are  a  source  of  much  amusement  and  reflection ;  e^di 
takes  up  his  position  according  to  his  taste,  and,  if  strong  enough  to 
retain  it,  holds  it  permanently.  Thus  you  see  the  perch  taldne  up  his 
abode  behind  one  stone,  and  the  crawfish  occupying  a  little  den  just 
above  him,  into  which  he  backs  himself  the  moment  anything  alainns 
him  ;  in  £&ct,  except  before  nun,  he  does  not  often  show  his  nose  out  of 
doors.  At  that  time  all  the  household  are  in  commotion,  and  the  min- 
nows get  into  a  cluster,  evidently  fearing  an  inroad  from  some  hung^ 
companion,  and  the  pugnacious  stickleback  attacks  alike  both  friend  and 
foe,  for  their  sbele  combats  are  fierce  and  numerous.  It  is  also  most 
amusing  to  see  raem  all  at  feeding  time,  which  is  morning  and  evening; 
except  when  visitors  come,  and  then  I  am  of  course  very  proud  of  show- 
ing them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  which  is  during  a  meal.  In  &et,  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  I  spend  many  an  hour  watdiing  the 
manoeuvres  of  my  happy  family. 

Think  that  time 
Has  {^Iden  minutes,  if  discreetly  seized; 
And  if  some  sad  example,  indolent, 
To  warn  and  scare  be  wanting— think  of  me. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  derived  more  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  fresh- 
water fish  in  general,  in  the  few  weeks  that  I  have  had  this  resource, 
than  I  had  gleaned  in  the  most  careful  watchings  of  many  years  by  the 
river  side. 

And  this  our  life,  exemnt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tonnes  in  trees,  Dooks  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

I  fidar  you  have  been  so  long  absent  from  Europe  that  you  have  fbigottea 
die  enjoyment  of  a  pic-nic.  I  mean  a  real,  genuine,  old-fiEuhioned  pic- 
nic— none  of  your  new-fangled  ideas  of  pine-apples  and  ices,  but  a  good 
substantial  pie^  quarter  of  lamb^  and  well-stockea  hamper  of  suction  pic* 
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nic,  mndthe  partyconsistiDgof  a  few  good  men  and  true,  each  Tying  with 
ilie  other  who  should  contribute  most  to  the  conriTiality  of  tne  party, 
ixwtead  of  a  mixture  of  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  who  niBver  amal« 
gamate,  the  young  being,  Tory  naturally,  always  inclined  to  pair  off,  and 
the  old  spending  their  time  in  trying  to  arrange  the  couples  to  their 
wishes,  and  when  that  does  not  come  off  to  their  satis&ction — ^which,  <^ 
course,  it  neyer  does — hunting  and  rowing  the  whole  of  them.  Such 
merry  meetings  I  eschew,  and  have  for  many  years  studiously  ayoided 
joinii^  them,  when  possible  to  escape,  which  is  not  always  practicable. 
In  order  to  amuse  G.,  and  let  him  see  a  little  French  fishing,  I  arranged 
m  party  last  week.  I  had  long  since  determined  to  try  a  large  lake  tnat 
18  dose  to  the  sea,  at  about  twelve  miles  distance  fix>m  hence,  and  where 
reports  spc^e  of  huge  pike,  thousands  of  perch,  enormous  eels,  and  occa- 
sionally a  very  large  truiie  becque.  There  is  a  small  stream  that  runs 
through  the  lake,  and  probably  several  trout  from  thence  may  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  lake.  I  knew  that  there  were  large  pike  there^  for 
a  young  firiend  of  mine,  a  Frenchman,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  depend, 
told  me  that  he  onoe  killed  one  there  that  weighed  twenty-nine  pounds, 
French  weight,  two  days  after  it  was  killed ;  uiis  woidd  be  upwards  of 
tlmty-two  pounds  and  a  half  of  our  weight — a  goodly  fish  in  any  water. 
In  carder  to  have  everythinfi^  ready,  we  despatched  a  man  that  we  could 
trust,  and  who  knew  something  about  fishing,  the  day  before,  to  engsige 
the  boat  and  have  it  emptied,  as  he  said  they  generally  kept  it  sunk  that 
it  might  not  get  cracked  by  the  sun,  and  (promise  you  won't  tell)  in- 
structed him  how  to  put  out  a  dosen  and  a  ludf  trimmers,  that  we  mifffat 
begin  operations  as  soon  as  we  arrived.  An  enormous  bait-kettle,  be* 
longing  to  a  fnend,  who  seems  always  prepared  for  great  deeds,  but 
whom,  I  fear,  from  all  I  can  learn,  is  generally  disappointed,  was  well 
stocked  with  minnows  for  the  perch  and  small  dace  for  the  pike.  This 
huge  travelling  aquarium  we  found  no  small  difiiculty  in  packing  into 
our  American,  which,  with  four  rather  large  passeugers,  the  prog,  and 
the  suction-basket)  was  a  very  decent  load  for  one  miserable,  half-starved 
back ;  in  truth,  it  was  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  hut  we  hunted  the  town 
oyer  and  could  find  no  other  conveyance  for  the  hour  that  we  started  at| 
which  was  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night — at  least  half-past  two  in  the 
morning.  When  all  around  were  wrapped  in  gentle  slumber  we  were 
on  the  road  for  our  fishing  pic-nic,  determined  to  try  every  means,  fair 
or  foul,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented  for  the  extraction  of  the 
finny  tribe  by  means  of  hook  and  line.  Of  course,  all  the  Frenchmen 
and  the  rest  of  our  compatriots,  who  were  either  too  lasy  to  go,  or  who 
were  not  asked  to  join  our  party,  tried  to  laugh  us  out  of  our  intended 
trip,  but,  nothing  daunted,  either  by  taunts  or  ridicule,  we  made  up  our 
minds  for  slaughter,  having  a  firm  conviction  that  there  was  good  business 
to  be  done  th^  as  one  of  my  countrymen  located  here  says  of  aU  places 
where  it  is  supposed  sport  of  any  kind  can  be  had. 

QfiT  we  started,  with  the  hopes  of  Greenland  whalers  for  a  take,  and  a 
hamper  of  prog  and  etceteras,  that  bid  no  token  of  a  speedy  return,  as 
we  mtended  remaining  the  following  day  if  there  was  any  fun  gdng, 
although  C.  was  engaged  for  the  evening.  There  is  a  village  near  tbs 
lake  where  one  could,  on  a  pinch,  find  accommodation  such  as  a  sports- 
man need  not  turn  up  his  nose  at,  but  which  is  not,  I  will  confess,  quite 
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frbfli  a  London  swett  would  tUnk  sdBoieiiftly  gmnd  fer  kim  to 
idAo. 

Wo  arriYod,  moeh  to  waj  aotoniilnDenty  witbont  s  kroak-down,  mmd 
wwt  iMt  at  the  raodenrooi  hy  our  annt-ooaner,  who  had  eaumtod  aM 
ov  orders^  eren  to  iho  setting  of  the  trimmen^  whidi  he  iufoiiul  mo  W 
took  good  em  ahoald  not  be  ezamhied  until  our  mnrnif  futf  at  toea  as 
he  mi  eet  Ihem  be  k)eked  np  the  boat  by  iti  chain  and  pvt  llie  key  ioto 
hit  pocket,  and  as  he  had  pla^  all  the  trinuoerf  in  the  Biddk  o£  Oieldka 
theM  was  not  nnieh  daiMr  of  their  being  distarbed.  •'fh^"  thoiigU 
J,  <«  neither  by  man  nor  SbJ* 

Of  ooorse^  the  first  thing  that  we  had  to  do  was  to  ha?a  oar  alwiaMu 
^ladniped  hoosed,  and  haye  soina  fbiage  hmted  iq»  for  hkn,  wUeh  in 
not  always  to  be  fonnd  on  a  dianee  visit  of  this  kind.  We  were^  howevar, 
in  this  instance,  tolerably  fbrtonate,  for  we  dislodged  a  eonple  of  working* 
boUodo,  and  soon  left  our  Rosinante  as  snug  as  a  lady's  hipdcr,  with  laCs 
of  gmb^  such  as  it  was.  This  part  of  the  biainess  arrange^  away  ira 
weat  down  to  the  kke^  ae  eager  for  operations  as  if  we  had  never  aeaa  m 
fidiUUedmoorfiTesL 

Oar  plan  was  fSrst  to  SExamine  all  Ihe  lines  Aat  had  been  set  e»vetasgtrt, 
and  rebait  them,  to  trdl  for  pike  or  fmy  fish  that  might  be  indineS  to 
ran  at  as  in  oar  passage  from  one  %ger  to  the  odier;  so  wa  had  pkniy 
of  hfons  in  Ae  fire,  as  Paddy  would  say.  We  drew  lots  lAo  should  oob- 
menoe  to  take  np  die  trimmers,  that  eadi  nnght  hare  fiur  plaj.  In  waaft 
Ae  prog  into  the  basket,  but  the  drinkables  were  deponted  in  a  nsee  clear 
oold  spring,  that  bubbled  np  near  Ihe  bank  of  Ae  hdw.  Thou  was  b«t 
little  nar  of  a  robbery  bdi^  committed  on  our  store,  hf  km  ever  pot  a 
foot  on  that  wild  spot 

The  lake  is  a  Tery  large  pieoe  of  water,  from  two  to  three  huacbad 
acres,  and  is  in  parts  very  deep.  The  greater  part  of  iti  baaks  is  aar- 
founded  wiA  high  rushes,  so  that  scarcely  any  of  it  can  be  fid»d  firoai 
the  shore;  and  as  there  is  but  one  boat,  you  can  fiuiey  a  ^err  laiwe 
portion  of  this  extensive  water  has  never  been  fished  at  wA,  whseh  is  the 
leasoQ  Aat  some  ffood  fish  femain  there,  as  any  plaee  that  obd  be  aet  at 
in  duseountryisauwi^fidied  todeadk  €.  and  myself  wha  had  drwwa 
the  two  last  ehanees,  took  the  oars,  and  oommeneed  our  soatdAfiMrAetrio>. 
aoens.  We  had  not  pulled  rery  fiir  when  we  saw  one^  whieh,  as  the  fine 
was  ran  off  it,  we  of  course  expected  a  miae.  It  was  H.%  first  tais,  and 
he  nkced  O.  read^  to  gaff  fer  him.  When  vre  came  doee  I  pfooecmoed 
a  blank,  as  the  trnamer  did  not  awve,  and  a  pike  wodd  ovtahdy  hsve 
Bade  a  run  as  soon  as  Ae  boat  get  near  him.  I  was  right;  Ae  but  had 
not  been  taken,  but  had  in  its  struggles  unkosened  Ae  Une.  Na.2wM 
soon  found,  and  this  time  there  was  a  fish,  an  ed  of  about  a  pound  jmd  a 
hal^  We  now  gUTO  up  Ae  oars,  and  took  our  turn.    No.  3,  at 

ef  about  four  nouads;  Mo.  4,  bknk.    We  rebaited  the  fines  s 

fuUy,  so  Aat  when  we  had  esaanned  Ae  whde  ef  them  we  ceaU  i 

menoe,  if  we  were  having  no  sport  troUing.  On  the  eiahteen  Ibias  we 
had  seven  fiA:  three  eds,  one  perch  of  about  a  pomid  mid  a  quartar,  and 
AreesoMDjaek.  I  can  tell  tou  that  here  this  wosdd  generdly  be  con- 
ddersd  an  enormous  day's  fishiafi^.  We  were  Tcry  wdl  eoatented*  as  wa 
now  knew  that  Aere  were  some  fiA  in  the  mars^  as  it  is  called,  and  it 
faiw  us  hopes  fer  better  luek  on  eur  next  iaspectioo,  ] 
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but  ipm  hekUt,  the  fint  lot  ham^  been  all  Mnall  braun,  wUoh  k  tke 
sittpie  eoDUDoditf  whidi  the  lake  imoida^  and  wluch  is  oertainlj  not  tlie 
moft  tBiratnig  monel  lor  any  fish,  and  ikiej  were  all  too  laiffe  ibr  the 
pcreh.  Ab  ioon  as  all  our  trimmera  were  reset  we  commenced  a  aeaoae 
jmxtan  againat  the  perdi.  Two  of  ns  fiihed  with  wonns,  and  two  with 
miniMnra.  It  ^  not  appear  that  the  mot  we  were  in  wai  a  good  one^ 
for  the  deooe  a  fiafa  of  any  kind  conla  we  stir,  so  we  op  airier  and 
drifted  about  a  hnndred  yaras  down  wind,  and  then  aet  to  work  again. 
Here  we  were  a  fittle  better  placed,  £br  I  aooo  killed  a  small  poch,  and 
G.  another,  but  they  were  very  £minutiTe ;  and  certainly  there  was  bat 
aamaH  dndl  of  theoi,  as  we  took  hot  fire  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  all  tiny 
Mlows.  We  now  thooglit  we  might  oyetfaanl  the  trimmers  again^  and 
ibea  xefre^  the  inner  man,  so  we  aceordinffly  commenced  by  tmrns,  as 
bafine ;  boi  the  result  was  not  proauang—Hbot  one  small  jack.  How- 
ever, it  was  eai]y  in  the  day,  and  it's  a  long  road  diat  has  no  toming, 
and  we  tmsted  to  the  ereniag  to  provide  us  with  a  good  dish  of  fish  for 
cor  sapper;  at  any  rate,  worse  come  to  the  worse,  we  had  already  more 
than  we  eoold  eat.  I  am  thus  particular  in  desoribbg  our  qxwt,  that 
yoamay  form  an  idea  of  what  tesaptation  there  is  here  for  an  old  nshcnrman 
toleavethebosomof  hia&aiily  for  the  chance  of  a  day's  fishiag.  I  begin 
ta  think,  after  many  years'  experience,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hnndred  the  grubhing-time  is  the  roost  amusing  at  any  pic-nic,  more 
especially  a  finmg  one,  when  there  is  always  wind  or  wcAtner,  or  some- 
tlus^  or  another,  to  prevent  the  fish  firom  tsJdng.  I  only  wish  ^y  had 
been  balf  as  well  indined  as  my  yoong  friend  G.  was,  who  (to  asy 
aatoniahmeat,  for  I  had  put  him  down  as  a  love-sick  swain)  made  the  pie 
disappear  at  such  a  pace  that  we  were  obHged  to  look  out  for  onrselves^ 
or  we  shoold  have  stood  a  good  chance  of  coming  off  with  very  short 
commons,  as  far  as  €«a  piece  de  rinetanee  went ;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  pie  required  washing  down,  for  the  St.  Emilion  followed  suit  at 
a  great  pace ;  indeed,  we  none  of  us  required  much  pressing  on  that 
seosei,  for 

Bacchos'  bkssings  are  a  treasury 

I^rkldng  is  the  aoldicr's  pleasure. 

Haiong  finished  a  most  glorious  repast,  and  the  smokers  regaled  them- 
selves with  a  cigar,  we  packed  up  our  supplies  and  went  to  work  again. 
At  starting,  6.  suggested  that  we  should  use  our  empty  bottles  as 
trimmers  to  add  to  our  chance,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  Init  them,  as  he 
said  he  tlKHight  he  could  do  ^em  better  than  any  of  us.  All  being  ready 
with  the  first  bottle,  we  conngned  it  to  the  deep,  when,  behold!  it  dived 
most  gracefully,  G.  having  put  too  much  water  into  it  This  gave  us  a 
joUy  lau^  at  ms  expense.  I  brieve  he  would  have  gone  in  af^  it,  if 
we  had  let  him.  Before  the  other  bottles  were  all  turned  adrift,  I  saw  in 
the  distance  a  brood  of  young  wild  ducks  swimming  out  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  H.  was  for  giving  chase  instantery  but  I,  knowing 
thoee  wild  gentlemen  a  little  better  than  he  did,  stopped  proceeding  in 
order  to  let  them  get  forther  firom  the  shores  We  could  then,  by  piling 
mto  the  rushes,  intercept  them,  as  we  should  be  down  wind  of  them.  Yfi 

ftnned  our  attack  admirably,  and  got  them  well  into  the  middle  of  the 
e  before  we  gave  chase.    I  used  to  think,  as  a  boy,  ^t  there  was  no 
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fun  more  excitbg  than  a  good  duck  hunt,  and  I  leallj  had  no  fmsod  to 
change  my  opinion  then ;  for  I  believe  no  four  grown-up  men,  throe  of 
ns  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  ever  laughed  more  or  kicked  up  a  greater 
row  than  we  did.  Away  we  went,  charging  slap  into  the  middle  tii  tbe 
brood.  We  then  singled  out  the  one  that  was  neading  straight  for  the 
rushes.  6.,  the  lucky  young  dog,  having  got  first  hold  of  the  landing* 
net,  placed  himself  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  directed  the  chase ;  and 
right  badly  he  did  it,  for  he  let  the  duck  give  us  the  slip  and  escape  be£oce 
we  had  been  five  minutes  after  him.  We  soon  viewed  another,  and  a 
prettier  hunt  I  never  saw.  Three  times  did  G.  get  a  chance  at  it,  and 
missed  it,  when  he  was  pronounced  a  muff,  and  the  landing-net  fotftited 
to  H.,  who  made  bad  worse,  for  the  moment  he  thought  himself  within 
reach,  he  stretched  his  long  arm  and  half  his  body  out  of  the  boat,  and, 
in  stooping  to  take  the  duck,  went  head  over  heels  into  the  water.  We 
positively  roared  so  at  this,  that  for  some  time  we  never  thought  of  help- 
ing him.  He  was  sentenced  to  pull  the  bow  oar  until  he  was  considered 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  allowed  to  come  aft.  This  dive  of  H.'s  nearly  lost 
us  all  chance  of  the  ducks ;  but  the  one  we  had  been  hunting  was  so 
blown  that  we  soon  got  up  to  him  again,  and  in  a  little  time  landed 
him.  We  then  immediately  started  in  pursuit  of  the  rest  of  the  fiig^ves, 
and  so  continued  our  chase,  without  further  mishap,  until  we  caught 
three  more,  two  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  landing. 

We  had  had  enough  of  this  fun  by  this  time ;  for  it's  no  joke  pulling 
after  these  little  devils,  as  they  invariably  head  up  wind,  instinct,  I  oon* 
elude,  telling  them  that  their  enemies  cannot  make  much  headway  against 
it,  besides  their  own  habit  of  seeking  safety  by  their  smell  rather  than 
their  sight.  No  one  who  is  unaccustomed  to  wild  fowl  can  imagine  hofw 
much  this  is  the  case.  To  see  it,  you  should  be  present  when  ducks  are 
piped  at  a  decoy.  If  the  wind  is  at  all  foul — that  is  to  say,  not  blowing^ 
up  the  pipe  towards  the  water  on  which  they  are  sitting — ^you  cannot 
drive  them  into  it ;  they  prefer  facing  you — which  you  would  naturally 
imagine  they  would  consider  the  real  danger — ^rather  than  flying  down 
the  wind,  thereby  losing  the  power  of  detectmg  a  hidden  one  by  thdr 
power  of  smell.  This  is  so  certain,  that  a  decoy-man  never  attempts  to 
drive  fowl  when  the  wind  is  not  quite  favourable  for  the  pipe  they  may- 
be sitting  at. 

Our  chase  had  taken  us  far  from  our  fishing-ground,  but  we  had  but 
little  trouble  in  getting  back  again,  as  we  had  mf^rely  to  drop  down  with 
the  wind,  fishing  as  we  went.  We  had  not  turned  long,  when  we  had  a 
run  at  one  of  the  rods  that  were  dragging  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  It 
was  a  stroilg  pull,  and  evidently,  from  the  break,  a  large  fish.  I  told  C^ 
who  took  hola  of  the  rod,  to  get  to  the  bow,  and  I  w<^d  go  to  the  stem 
and  gaff  the  fish  for  him.  It  was  indeed  a  nice  fish,  and  gave  three  or 
four  good  races.  When  I  got  a  chance  at  him,  and  broiWht  him  into  the 
boat,  it  was  a  pike  that  weighed  twelve  pounds.  Th^put  us  in  ereat 
heart,  and  we  expected  our  trimmers  would  be  all  takdp-  We  stirred 
nothing  more  before  we  got  to  the  first  line,  which  had  ^t  been  taken, 
and  such  was  the  case  with  all  the  rest.  There  were  two  bpts  gone,  but 
no  fish.  Toung  6*  suggested  that,  as  the  fish  were  not  takfig?  we  should 
take  the  opportunity  and  attack  the  viands  again.  Sonl|how,  one  is 
always  hungry  when  fishing,  and  there  was  not  a  dissenting  f oice  to  that 
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propontiooy  and  for  about  half  an  hour  they  disappeared  like  magic, 
thov^h  one  could  scarcely  have  imagined  ive  had  had  time  to  regain  our 
appetites.  Havbg  recruited  ourselves,  vre  once  more  examined  the 
trimmers,  and  one  eel  and  a  miserable  little  jack  were  the  produce.  We 
now  put  it  to  the  Tote  whether  we  should  remain  for  another  day's  fish- 
ing or  take  up  our  lines.  6.  was  in  the  minority,  being  the  only  one 
who  TOted  to  stay ;  so  we  took  up  our  lines,  and  thus  ended  our  fishing 
po-nic,  Harry,  which,  I  can  tell  you,  although  I  acknowledge  our  sport 
most  indifferent,  was  as  pleasant  and  jolly  a  day  as  I  have  often  passed. 

The  foUow'mg;  week  I  went  with  G.  to  the  river  at  P — t  F — y, 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Our  fnend  the  Otter  received  us  with  much 
politeness ;  but  in  truth,  I  fear  he  would  rather  a  great  deal  that  we 
bad  tried  some  other  river,  as  I  am  sure  he  fancies  our  countrymen,  who 
often  go  there,  are  apt — which  is  certainly  generally  the  case — to  extract 
more  fish  than  he  can,  or  that  he  likes  to  see  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  Gaudin  paid  us  a  visit  also  in  the  evening,  and  told  us  that 
there  was  a  party  made  up  for  the  next  day  to  dig  out  some  foxes  ;  we 
bought  it  would  be  good  fun  to  see  their  proceedings,  and  asked  per* 
misaion  to  join  them.  Gaudin  said  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  te-^ 
ques^g  us  to  join  the  party.  Bang  was  also  invited.  1  promised  to 
bring  hun,  but  did  not  quite  see  what  use  a  fat  retriever,  almost  as  large 
as  one  of  their  six  months  old  calves,  could  be  at  the  digging  out  of  a 
fox.  However,  I  was  wrong,  as  the  sequel  proved.  We  were  called  at 
^ve  o'clock,  and  having  laid  in  a  store  of  eggs,  washed  down  by  cafS  an 
lait,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  party.  We  were  determined  not  to  lose 
our  fishing  entirely,  the  wood  where  the  fox  was  being  close  to  the  river, 
so  took  our  rods  with  us.  Off  we  started,  headed  by  Gaudin,  and  accom- 
panied hy  half  the  village.  I  cannot  say  the  pack,  from  its  appearance, 
promised  so  much  sport  as  Tim's  would  have  been  likely  to  have  shown 
ns  under  similar  circumstances,  but  there  was  an  odd  mongrel  or  two 
amongst  them  that  had  rather  a  varmint  appearance,  particularly  one, 
which  I  imagine  was  a  cross  between  a  bloodhound  and  a  turnspit,  for  I 
never  saw  so  extraordinary  a  looking  animal ;  but  he  had  a  gooa  spice  of 
the  devil  in  him,  which  he  showed  by  forthwith  attacking  Bang,  who, 
by-ihe-by,  would  have  probably  killecT  him  in  two  minutes.  His  master 
had  much  trouble  to  prevent  him  renewing  the  engagement,  after 
having  twice  had  such  a  shaking  as  would  have  effectually  cured  the 
ambition  of  a  less  pugnacious  beast.  After  this  little  skirmish  the  pack 
came  to  terms ;  Bang,  however,  would  not  associate  with  any  of  their 
crew,  but  remained  at  my  heels  as  usual  until  we  arrived  at  the  earth. 
I  was  most  anxious  to  see  how  they  would  proceed,  for  the  position  was 
anything  but  a  favourable  one  for  our  proceedings,  being  among  roots  of 
large  trees  and  rocks — 

And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds. 
And  there  the  pois'nous  adder  breeds, 
Conceal'd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds. 

The  party  were  eridently  prepared  for  a  very  tedious  and  di£Scult  piece 
of  work,  for  they  had  brought  all  sorts  of  tools  with  them,  and  not  a 
little  gunpowder  for  blasting ;  in  fact,  were  determined  to  succeed,  if 
possible,  in  securing  the  whole  lot,  mother  and  all.     There  had  been  a 
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litter  of  cube  XMied  dwre  IB  the  ming^  and  thqr  weft'soppoMd  ilintD 
O0eop7  the  earth.  I  gmye  G.  %  laa/L  to  let  tlieai  aloae  to  thtir 
derioeiy  end  not  aoggest  anjthiDg  qaleai  their  procee&igs  th 
ihe  I088  of  the  prej;  so  down  we  mi  together  with  tfioee  who  1 
at  work,  Soeaiag  e  myatio  eirele  roond  3ie  doomed  lietiau  of  ma  ( 
aaihition,  I  moat  eonftaa,  the  party  who  commeneed  the  operatkn  po»> 
oeeded  on  a  Terj  aound  piincqile.  They  first  of  all  lemored  all  Ihe  atonan 
near  the  earth  to  a  distonce^  as  they  said  thej  would  otherwise  iiapede 
the  dogs  afaoold  the  fox  bolt;  they  then  pnt  a  long  pole  aa  &rdown  die 
earth  as  possible^  and  ha?ing  agreed  as  to  its  diroetiony  oloasd  vp  the 
entrance,  and  dog  down  until  they  arrived  at  the  hole  agab.  Tfau  ^ 
a  work  of  mnch  time  and  kboiir,  as  blocks  of  stone  had  to  be  rail 
large  roots  cut  through;  but  they  all  in  tarn  worked  so  hard^  that  < 
allytbeyaeeomplishedthatmucnof  the  tasky  of  course  only  tocos 
another.  Jast  as  the  spade  opened  an  iqpertore  into  the  run  of  the  earth 
for  the  thnd  tiiae,  out  bolted  the  old  kdy  and  two  of  her  tkee  paite 
grown  progeny.  I  neTersawsaehasesne.  The  i^ole  party  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  state  of  confosion,  sticks,  qpades^  stones,  erery  kind  of 
misnle  flying  in  all  directions  but  Ae  rigfat  one.  Sudi  rabbing  ef  ihina 
and  saoreinff  you  never  saw  or  heard,  'fnej  ran  over  the  doga  and  one 
another  in  toe  moat  manrelloos  manner,  die  only  one  of  Ihe  party  who 
seemed  to  have  his  wits  about  him  (kat  G.  and  I  were  enjoying  the  fim 
cf  the  general  meUe  a  gseat  deal  too  much  to  think  of  ikm  fox)  waa 
Sang,  who  iasmediately  noelcd  out  the  old  yizen,  and  suide  sodi  a  good 
mn  at  her  that  he  toppled  her  over.  She  nipped  him  by  the  nase^  and 
made  him  call  out  moat  lustily,  but  he  sti^k  to  her^  and  bandy-leg%  who 
again  showed  mneh  pluok,  ooming  to  the  rescue,  she  was  soon  seeosed, 
bntnotbeforeshe  was  so  mndi injured  that  shewed  immediately.  One 
of  the  Cuba  foil  a  victim  to  some  stick  or  stone^  and  the  other  managed 
to  escape  into  a  deft  in  the  rock,  from  wUeh  we  conld  not  eztmet  it 
even  by  smoking  him.  We  werepronounoed  to  be  entitled  to  the  hononr 
of  the  day,  not  for  what  we  had  done  onmelves—- for  except  looking  ont 
to  save  our  shins  when  the  fox  bolted  we  had  soaredy  moved — bat  on 
account  of  Bang^s  performance,  which  was  pronounced  by  all  a  wondsrfid 
^wcimffin  of  a^ty,  courage^  and  $ang*JrML  I  did  not  give  it  aa  my 
opinion  that  ha  ought  not  to  have  yelled  ^pite  ao  loud,  bat  allowed  him 
au  his  honoora. 

Having  partaken  of  some  of  Ae  cidar  that  fiedy  flowed  aroaad,  wo 
atarted  wt  oar  fishii^,  wishing  the  party  bom  jour^  as  a  hint  that  wo 
wanted  no  aaristaime  to  bmd  a  fish  in  case  we  hooked  one.  I  had  not 
fcggotten  the  Otter^s  attempt  at  gaffing  for  me  on  nqr  fonner  visit.  I 
oannot  say  that  I  fdt  very  sanguine  about  oar  sport,  bat  **  wovae  dian 
lose  one  can't,"  and  as  we  had  come  solely  for  ihe  purpose  of  fidnng,  the 
d|ggbg  the  earth  being  an  unexpected  pleasure,  we  were  determined  to 
give  this  very  pretty  river  a  ^ooa  thrashing  for  two  days.  The  water 
vras  in  very  fair  order,  considering  the  dry  season  we  had  had,  *<^d 
Gaudin  informed  us  that  he  thought  there  were  a  great  many  fish  up, 
hot  that  at  that  season  it  was  seUom  fished,  as  eveiy  one  had  a  great 
ded  of  work  to  do.  He  advised  us  to  ffo  to  the  npper  null-dam,  as  he 
add  his  friend  the  fotiy^peoifdss  TVou  &>tf  (alias  the  Otter)  ol^ 
aalmen  in  that  part  of  the  rtver.    We  took  hia  advice^  nd  walked  up  to 
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ih^tfoihB  wAsaMhtlhr9w%  foi  oat  Toiiioga/(^  On  Mrrifingy  ne 
feud  Ae  ariU  ttoppri.  €k  cttt »  kNmng  k)ok  tt  Um  wiwlowg,  boi 
thre  WW  BO  wDBoMog  free  then  to  gm  him  a  kiad  nod  of  reoegoitm ; 
he  seemed  to  feel  the Unk,  and,  lighhigy  p«t  faif  rod  together.  Idonbi 
not  fas  tkodghts  were^  ^*  I  wonder  what  Laej  is  doinr  ?  it  owht  to  be 
near  her  dinner  hour  f  at  least,  when  he  kioked  up,  that  was  i£ont  what 
aama  into  nj  old  head,  lliere  was  a  good  stmly  of  waternmning  o^er 
the  dam  mto  a  fine  roekj  stream  heknr,  whioh  looked  a  Tsrj  likelj  pool 
toheUkOfadoaenfish.  We  tried  our  two  fimmrite  flies— Dir 
TVieokr— tied  smelly  hot  without  having  a  rise ;  we  <hen  took 
snack  and  let  d»  stieam  rest^  and  afterwards  tried  again.  I  rose  a  si 
grilse^  wtieh  I  nrissed ;  on  G.'s  oo?ering  Inm  he  rose,  and  took  him 


wneU,  and  we  landed  him.  This,  nnnd,  oonstitoted  a  good  daj^s  sport 
here,  but,  as  eood  luck  would  have  it,  our  fiin  was  not  destined  to  end 
there,  for  at  ue  tail  of  the  pool,  behind  a  large  rock  (a  spot  I  do  not 
think  I  had  quite  covered  the  first  time),  I  got  a  heavy  drag.  I  was 
fishing  deep,  as  I  always  de^  and  on  raising  my  haod  found  my  line 
mming  out  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  a  fine  fiw  at  the  end  of  it.  It 
was  not  a  very  easy  place  to  kill  one  in,  as  you  could  not  follow  it  should 
he  take  down.  I  was,  therefore,  delighted  to  find  my  friend  heading  m 
at  a  gnad  peee.  <^  I  bet  a  aovereign  he  roas  np  the  dam,"  said  CL 
I  was  half  inclined  to  take  the  bet^  bat  he  was  going  at  sudi  a  stride  that 
I  ihou^t  G.  might  be  right,  and,  to  my  surprise,  so  he  was ;  np  he 
went  as  if  there  had  be^i  no  dam  at  all,  but  I  oould  not  follow  him 
without  gomg  round  some  distance,  so  I  sturted  6.  off  that  I  might  pam 
the  rod  to  lum.  I  never  remember  holding  a  fish  in  a  droUer  positioik 
I  was  so  fiir  below  him  that  the  top  of  the  rod  was  withm  a  foot  of  the 
water  above  me,  and  the  fish  heacEng  away  like  mad ;  fortunately  he 
stopped  a  fittle  to  shdce  his  head  and  plan  some  misdnef,  for  he  had  nm 
neany  all  my  line  out  before  6.  arrived  on  the  dam-head.  I  daro  not 
chedL  him,  for  foar  that  he  should  come  down  on  the  top  of  me,  and  then 
I  should  have  had  no  little  trouble  in  winding  up  the  slack  line,  and  but 
a  very  slight  chanoe  of  killing  Ae  fish;  but  thmgs  went  better  tiban 
usual.  G.  soon  wound  ap,  and  got  opposite  to  him  with  but  fow  yards 
of  line  out^  and  when  I  arrived,  die  fish  was  making  very  pretty  aive^> 
mon  by  jumpmg  several  times,  and  trying  G.'s  skill  in  suiMby  wi^  but, 
strange  to  say,  he  never  once  attempted  to  head  down  again.  I  did  not 
take  tiie  rod  again,  as  I  wished  G.  to  have  aQ  the  fun  that  might  be 
goin^  calcnlating  that  he  would  not  be  wearied  with  the  exertion  of 
playmg  many  fish.  This  one,  however,  gave  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s 
very  good  sport,  and  when  I  gaffed  it  for  him,  he  was  not  half  dead.  I 
took  a  chanee  at  it  as  it  pasasd  dose  to  the  bank  tryim^  to  mb  the  hook 
ontagmnst  the  roughstony  side  of  the  river.  Hewasamiefish,  we^;ldn^ 
nearly  eighteen  pounds,  but  had  been  a  long  ^me  m  the  river.  1& 
back  was  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  his  rides  wero  very  red ;  in  foot,  he 
vronld  have  been  pronounced  a  iruite  becque  by  a  Frenchman.  In  the 
evening  G.  killed  a  nice  troat  and  two  smidl  jack,  spinning.  I  todc  one 
pike  OS  about  six  pounds.  This  was  oor  da}r*s  sporty  and  a  very  ffraod 
one  for  this  part  of  die  world.  The  following  day  wa  tried  the  lower 
pert  of  the  nver,  whero  I  lost  the  fish  when  the  Otter  cut  my  line,  and 
again,  in  nearly  the  same  place,  hooked  a  nice  fish,  which  I  killed,  and 
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6.  also  killed  a  small  one,  and,  with  a  couple  of  pike,  this  finiabed 
season's  sport,  for  I  probably  shall  not  throw  a  line  ag«dn  until  the 
spring,  as  I  shall  have  no  inducement  to  go  out  now  that  G.  has  left  tno, 
which  he  did  two  days  after  our  trip  to  P — ^t  F — ^y. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  amuse  you,  my  dear  Hairry,  by  complying  with 
your  request  to  hear  of  my  encounters  with  big  fish.  In  the  coune  of 
my  letters  I  have  occasionally  touched  on  other  matters  ;  but  I  trot,  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  all  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  that  those  triffing 
deviations  from  my  original  intention  have  rather  tended  to  recal  eariy 
and  happy  days  back  to  your  memoiy.  Should  you  still  be  an  exile  next 
season,  which  I  fear  you  will  be,  I  will  willingly  resume  my  pen,  and  add 
to  the  feeble  attempts  at  description  that  I  have  akeady  sent  you  sooh 
incidents  as  I  think  worth  recording,  and  that  will  amuse  a  Chum,  in 
India. 


TO  A  DAISY  TRANSPLANTED  FROM  THE  COUNTRY  INTO  THE 

TOWN. 


Tender  Blossom — star-eyed  flower. 

What  dost  thou  here  ? 
Here,  wbelrc  a  blast  may  any  hour 

Thy  beauty  sear ! 

Orphan  Blossom — ^lonely  blooming 

From  kindred  far. 
In  this  London  darkness  looming 

Like  a  star. 

Do  thy  fellows  at  their  pastime 

In  their  glade. 
Ever  think  upon  the  last  time 

You  too  played? 

Are  their  faces  still  the  faces 

Known  to  you  P 
Have  they  yielded  up  their  places 

To  a  new  ? 

Has  the  ploughshare  swept  their  races 

From  the  ground? 
Are  their  traces — are  their  places 

No  more  found  ? 

As  you  bloom  upon  the  narrow 

Window-seat, 
The  TOor  town-bred  half-bird  sparrow 

Anows  you  sweet ! 


And  he  siU  and  wistful  gazes 

With  an  awe. 
For  he  feels  all  other  daisies 

He  e'er  saw. 

And  by  him  till  now  esteem^ 

B^utifol, 
As  a  town-bred  bird  beseemM 

Dutiful, 

Now  are  worthless  and  seem  faded 

By  your  side. 
As  an  old  thing  worn  and  jaded 

By  a  bride. 

Can  you  bloom  with  other  daisies 

And  not  pine  ? 
That  in  fields  with  their  town-gazes 

Could  not  shine. 

Ah !  the  wooinff  of  these  breezes 

Is  but  bold, 
And  the  town-taught  warble  freezes 

Veiy  cold ! 

And  you  think  of  days  long  vanished 

That  were  thine. 
Now  from  thee  for  ever  banished. 

Left  to  pine ! 
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EETEOSPECTIVE  EEVIEWALS: 
V. — ^Nabcissus  Luttrell's  Diart. 

[SBCOKD  NOTICE.] 

William  Penn,  Quaker,  colonisti  and  general  agent  (or  ''handy 
man*^)  in  the  service  of  King  James,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  on 
the  irh<^  by  Narcissus  Luttrell  with  the  eyes  rather  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
than  with  those  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon — so  far  at  least  as  a  bias  either 
way  may  be  inferred  from  such  bald  bare  narrative,  which  "  makes  no 
redecticms,"  as  that  of  the  Diary.  The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  June, 
1681.  '' William  Penn,  the  gpreat  quaker,  is  making  preparation  for 
his  voyage  to  a  part  of  America  called  Pennsylvania,  which  his  majesty 
[Charles  II.]  hath  been  pleased  to  give  him  a  grant  of."  In  the  June 
of  next  year  again  we  read :  "  Several  ships  have  lately  set  sail  for  the 
plantation  of  Pennsylvania,  laden  with  quaikers,  who  are  going  to  settle 
there,  his  majesty  having  given  the  government  thereof  to  William 
Fenn,  ihe  great  quaker."  At  last  the  great  quaker  himself  is  ofiP.  Sep- 
tember comes,  and  Mr.  Penn  is  gone.  '^  Mr.  William  Peno,  the  quaker, 
18  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  whither  he  is  gone  governor."  Our  Narcissus 
does  not  seem  to  nave  interested  himself  much  in  the  Quaker  settlement, 
or  its  "  great"  governor  as  such, — saying  nothing  more  about  him  while 
absent,  nor  mentioning  his  return.  It  is  towards  the  close  of  a  new 
reign  that  we  next  hear  of  Friend  William.  In  August,  1688,  the 
an  dit  is  reported,  that  "Mr.  Penn,  the  quaker,  ('tis  said)  is  to  be  super- 
intendent of  the  revenues  of  excise  and  hearthmoney.*'  About  the  middle 
of  September  we  read,  ''  Mr.  Penn  is  made  supervisor  of  the  revenue  of 
the  excise  and  hearthmoney."  We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  just  after 
the  king's  flight  in  December,  when  thb  note  occurs :  "  Father  Ellb,  a 
popish  bishop,  is  lately  taken ;  and  also  Penn,  the  quaker,  was  appre- 
hended in  Whitehall"  Nor  again  until  June,  1689,  when  it  seems, 
**  Mr.  Penn,  the  fiunous  quaker,  and  one  Scarlet,  another  busy  fellow, 
pretendedly  a  quaker,  have  been  lately  taken  into  custody  for  some 
practices  agunst  the  government"  In  November  he  appears  at  the 
Court  of  Kmg's  Bench,  pursuant  to  his  recognisances,  and  is  discharged. 
Then  in  September,  1691 :  ''  Wm.  Penn,  the  quaker,  is  got  off  from 
Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  and  gone  for  France" — a  previous  entry  in  January 
having  informed  us  that  "  a  warrant  is  out  for  tne  taking  up  Will.  Penn, 
the  quaker,  who  is  also  in  the  new  plot" — and  the  attorney-general  re- 
oeiring  orders  in  May  to  "  prosecute  the  lat«  bishop  of  Ely,  Wm.  Penn, 
and  3&.  James  Graham,  to  the  outlawry  for  high  treason," — while  in 
July  wa  hear  of  ''one  Lay  ton,  of  the  crown  office,  and  one  Lamer," 
bdng  examined  ''  at  the  secretary's  office  upon  a  discovery  of  their  hold- 
ing corre^Kmdenoe  with  Wm.  Penn,  the  quaker,  proscrihed  by  procla- 
mation." We  lose  sight  of  him  again  until  the  November  of  1693, 
when  he  tarns  up,  or  turns  out,  in  the  character  of  preacher :  '*  This 
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week  Winiam  Femi,  the  quaker,  held  forth  at  the  Boll  and  Mouth  in  ibis 
city."  Item:  '^Wm.  renn,  the  quaker,  having  for  some  time  ab- 
sconded, and  haying  oon^romised  the  matters  afainei  him,  aj^peais  now 
in  public,  and  on  Friday  last  held  forth  at  rae  Bull  and  Mouth  in 
St  Martin's.**  In  August,  1694,  it  is  announced  that  <'  the  council  hare 
agreed  to  restore  William  Penn  to  his  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  hot  are 
altering  some  laws  for  the  better  government  thereof;**  and  accordingly, 
before  the  close  of  that  month,  *^  the  queen  has  signed  a  revocation  of 
part  of  col.  Fletcher's  commissioa  relating  to  Pennsylvania,  and  signed  a 
warrant  to  restore  William  Penn  to  that  colony.*'  But  it  b  not  yet  all 
smooth  sailing  for  the  restored  Philaddphos.  A  passage  in  the  Dairy, 
dated  2  Mardi,  1696-7,  runs  thus  :  ^  The  committee  of  lords  sat  abovft 
trade,  and  heard  Mr.  Randall  accuse  William  Peon,  governor  of  Peon* 
sylvania,  for  breaking  the  act  of  navigation  in  tradiDg  to  Seotlaad,  ibeu; 
and  Mr.  Penn  was  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and  ordered  to  attend 
again.'*  Mr.  Luttrell,  however,  takes  no  farther  notice  of  Mr.  Peon  ontfl 
July,  1699,  when  he  notes  down  the  fact,  tiiat  "*  William  Peon  has  de- 
dared  his  resolution  of  speedily  going  witii  his  family  to  settle  ia  Pbob* 
sylvania.**  On  the  12th  of  August,^  WilKam  Penn,  the  quaker,  bad  a 
conference  with  the  lords  commisstoners  for  regulating  trade  ia  tba 
plantations,  in  order  to  settle  some  affairs  before  he  goes  to  PbumjI* 
vania ;  and  on  Friday  preached  at  Brewer^s  Hall  his  £upew«ll  senneo  to 
a  numerous  auditory."  In  a  week  he  is  gone :  **  Yesterdi^  [the  22md] 
Wm.  Penn,  die  quaker,  with  his  wife  and  £Eunily,  embarked  at  Cowes  €» 
Pennsylvania.*'  In  April,  1701,  there  is  mention  made  of  his  son'a 
petitioning  that  counsel  may  be  heard  for  his  father  against  a  bill  **Sar 
uniting  to  the  crown  of  England  the  government  <^  several  eokmies  and 
plantations  in  America,  as  Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  die  Bahama  Tal#i*di^ 
&C.*' — and  counsel  is  heard  accordmgly  in  the  middle  of  May,  after 
which  die  bill  is  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time.  The  next  entry  va. 
ferring  to  die  governor,  dated  four  years  later  (May,  1705),  is  a  litda 
curious :  ^*  'Tb  said  William  Penn,  who  obtained  the  queen's  paidoa  for 
Harris,  condemned  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  has  also  got  a  eoa^ 
mission  for  him  to  be  Ueutenant  of  the  militia  in  P^nimlvaoia,  to  wfaieh 
plantation  he  is  to  be  transported.*'  Queen  Anne  had  other  finroorahla 
negotiations  with  her  fother's  Friend.  Thus,  July,  1705 :  **  WiDiaB 
Penn,  the  quaker,  has  obtained  a  grant  from  her  mijesty  for  die  govem- 
ment  of  his  colony  of  Pennsylvania  ;  by  which  he  is  empowered  to  4 
vene  the  chief  of  the  inhabitants  to  msike  such  laws  as  uiall  be  tf 
necessary  for  diem ;  and  in  a  fow  days  the  same  will  rass  the 
Later  in  die  month  there  is  anodier  fiurewell  sermoa  at  tae  fovoarite  old 
sign:  <<  Yesterday  [20  July]  Mr.  William  Penn,  die  qaaker,  who  is 

Sring  for  Pennsylvania,  made  his  forewell  sermon  at  the  BaU  aad 
outh,  and  next  we^  designs  to  embark  for  his  govemmeDt  tbeia.* 
And  after  this,  like  another  Pilgrim,  in  another  Progress,  he  goee  oa  bis 
wav^  and  we  see  him  no  more. 

Tlie  coolness  that  at  one  time  existed  between  Queen  Maij  and  1 
Anne,  excited  too  much  ^bBc  attention  not  to  be  matter  for  fi«^ 
mention  in  Mr.  LuttrelTs  journal.    In  April,  1692,  'VHUiam  beii^ ' 
abroad,  a  para^ph  states  that  <' yesterday  [27th]  the  queen  oixlerad  tbt 
lord  chamberhm  to  give  notice  to  her  servants  not  to  go  to  Sum  ** 
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dminif  the  paaaoem^B  residenee  there.*  On  the  Mowing  peg«  m  imdi 
^  The  differanoe  is  inoreMed  between  the  qneen  and  prineesB,  none  of  the 
prirj  cooncil  or  serfants  to  the  queen  are  to  go  to  Sion  House,  by  pw- 
ticaiar  order. — The  prince  [Geor&;e  of  Denmark]  and  princesi  in  a  few 
weeks  go  to  the  Bath,  to  zesUb  this  snnuner.''  A  line  in  May  is 
obeerrable:  ^<  Said,  the  kdy  Mariboroogh  is  taken  np  and  committed^ 
— aa  also  this:  <'  The  lotd  Marlborough,  *tis  said,  is  xetimd,  and  has  not 
been  before  the  council  yet;**— and  again,  in  the  same  month :  <<  Captain 
Chmehill,  we  hear,  is  sent  for  from  the  fleet."  (The  ^  we  hear"  ofNar- 
cissus  if  a  frequent  formula,  and  giTCS  him  more  than  ever  the  qmdnonc 
air  of  a  modem  newspaper  aathonty.)  At  the  beginning  of  June  occurs 
a  notice  that  ^*  the  r^Koi  of  the  princess  of  Denmark  making  a  visit  to 
tiia  qmeen  nrores  a  mistake:  she  came  only  to  the  Cockpit,  and  retomed 
tke  same  day  to'  Sion  Honse.^*  In  Jaly,  «<  Some  say  that  the  aari  of 
Bochester  and  bishop  of  London  are  forbidden  gorog  to  the  princen,  till 
fbrtfier  order."  And  a  day  or  two  kier,  <<Mondi^  last  the  prince  and 
poDcess  of  Denmark  went  to  St.  Albans,  and  dined  with  the  earl 
of  Mariborongfa  and  the  coontess,  bishop  of  London,  dsc,  whi<di  is  taken 
notice  of."  The  breadi  widens.  The  sisters  cease  to  be  on  ^Making, 
•ran  on  bowing  terms.  *^  Yesterday,"  writes  Luttrell  on  the  18th  of 
October,  '*  the  prince  and  princess  came  to  the  Codcpit,  and  after  a  short 
•tay  retoraed  in  their  chaiis  throoffh  St.  James's  Park  to  Berkeley  house, 
ao  to  Kensington ;  the  qneen  in  her  coadi  followed  tixe  same  way  and 
passed  by  them,  and  no  notice  taken  on  either  side."  Oct  29di:  ^Tfaki 
day  the  usual  show  at  lord  mayor's,  whore  the  king  Host  returned 
to  £ngfand]  and  queen  dined,  most  of  die  nobility,  Ac^  out  Ae  prince 
and  princess  were  not  invited."  In  January,  1692-8,  Luttrell  reports 
that  ''the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  go  constantly  now  to  St 
James's  chmrch  with  little  attendance."  A  state  of  thinn  productiTe,  no 
doubt,  of  nuurr  moral  reflections  intef^chauged  between  Mistress  Morley 
and  Mistress  Freeman,  The  same  month  we  hear  that  ''  a  scandaloas 
»Uet  is  published  about  the  princess  of  Denmaric,  after  which  strict 
K  is  made."  In  the  August  of  1693  more  agreeable  news  is  current: 
<*  The  princess  of  Denmark  is  coming  to  court  to  reconcile  herself  to  the 
qneen."  fiat  the  rumour  is  too  good  to  be  true.  *'  The  discourse  of  the 
princess  reconciling  hersdf  to  the  queen  proTCs  a  mistake."  It  is  re- 
newed in  February,  1698-4:  '^  We  hear  the  princess  of  Denmark  is  rec(m- 
ciled  to  the  queen."  In  March,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  ^'theiB 
M  a  discourse  thai  the  kfd  Mariborougfa  will  come  into  play  a«dn,  and 
be  a  general  in  Flanders."  Before  the  new  year,  howcTer,  tbe  eMer 
aiater  will  be  beyond  the  vexation  of  fomily  jars  and  the  cares  of  state. 
Mary  died  on  the  28th  of  December.  Thm  is  something  semi-ludicrous 
in  one  of  LnttrelTs  melancholy  entries  of  the  29th :  **  The  prince  of 
Denmark  was  yesterday  to  condole  the  king,  but  his  majesty  be^  asdeep 
he  did  not  see  aim."  Not  adautted  to  condole  the  king,  one  foncies  him 
comkiling  himself  with  his  habitual  phrase,  JS$4^po$sme/  Within  the 
veelcy  however,  his  majesty  is  pleased  to  send  arehfai^op  Teoison  to  wait 
on  the  princess,  and  to  met  her  an  apartment  at  Whitehall.  And  by 
die  middle  of  January,  Anne  had  b^;un  to  appear  publicly  at  Berkeley 
House,  where  she  was  for  the  future  to  keep  a  court,  as  if  die  were  a 
crowned  head,  whither  the  court  ladies  would  resort     '^  Her  royal  high- 
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nes8  visited  the  king  on  Sunday  [13  Jan.  1694-5],  and  was  gradoiislj 
received,  so  that  all  the  former  diflferences  are  now  compromised.'*  Kty 
that  die  trysting-place,  which  made  harmony  once  more  practicable, 
should  be  a  wife's  and  a  sister's  grave. 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  generall/,  Mr.  Luttrell  foond  matter 
of  unusual  interest  in  the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to  these  shores. 
William  IIL  being  at  Utrecht  in  1697,  we  hear  of  a  conference  there 
between  him  and  the  czar,  who  is  described  as  using  "  all  means  to  pre- 
vent beinff  known  by  the  common  people,"  and  as  lodg^g  "  several 
mghts  with  a  blacksmith  who  formerly  lived  at  Moscow,  with  whom  he 
converses  freely  ;  his  usual  disguise  is  a  Dutch  seaman's  habit,  and  hia 
attendance  seldom  above  two  persons."  In  November,  "  here  is  a  report 
that  the  czar  of  Moscovy  came  over  hither  incognito  with  the  eail  of 
Portland,  and  that  he  went  with  his  lordship  the  other  day  to  see 
Windsor  castle."  Some  days  later :  "  Most  people  are  of  opinion  that 
the  czar  of  Moscoin^  is  here  incognito,  and  the  rather,  for  that  sir  John 
Wolfe,  one  of  the  last  sheriflfo,  who  was  acquainted  with  him  at  Moscow, 
and  understands  the  language,  was  absent  at  the  cavalcade  on  Tuesday** 
^-referring  to  the  procession  by  which  Ring  William  was  met  on  his  re- 
turn to  England.  On  the  13th  of  December,  <<  Sir  John  Wolfe  attended 
three  Moscovites,  and  showed  them  the  lords  and  commons  as  they  were 
ntting;  one  of  them  was  in  a  green  vest,  richly  lined  with  fur,  suf^KMed 
to  be  the  czar."  But  a  week  afterwards  the  news  is  that  **  two  men  c£  war 
and  two  yachts  [or  yatchs,  as  Luttrell  invariably  spells  it]  are  ordered  for 
Holland,  as  'tis  said,  to  bring  over  the  czar  of  Moscovy."  And  the  dlaxy 
of  11  Jan.  1697-8  records  that  "Yesterday  the  czar  of  Moscovy  was 
brought  from  Greenwich  in  his  majesty's  barge,  and  at  present  lies  in- 
oognito  at  a  house  joining  to  the  water  side  in  Norfolk-s&eet;  he  cares 
not  to  be  same  [seen],  and  when  he  came  out  of  admiral  Mitchell's  ship, 
which  brought  him  over,  he  caused  all  the  seamen  to  go  under  dedL :  }u8 
ambassadors,  'tis  said,  will  make  their  public  entry  next  week."  Two 
days  later :  '^  The  czar  yesterday  dined  privately  with  the  king  at  Ken* 
sington,  and  is  attended  by  two  grooms  of  the  bedchamber  and  two 
messengers.  And  last  night,  as  he  was  at  supper  in  his  lodgings,  observ- 
ing two  persons  to  look  hard  at  him,  rose  presently  and  withdrew.'* 
Again  :  "  Yesterday  his  majesty  went  privately  mth  the  eari  of  Rumney 
in  his  lordship's  coach  to  make  a  visit  to  the  czar  in  Norfolk-street^  tM 
czar  having  sent  to  desire  him  to  come  with  as  few  attendants  as  possibJe.'' 
(Jan.  15, y^"  The  earl  of  Macclesfield  on  Thursday  went  toseeitmi,  and 
dianced  to  be  at  dinner ;  but  suddenly  rose  from  table,  and  went  up-rtaira^ 
locked  himself  in  his  chamber,  and  said  'twas  strange  he  could  not  eat 
without  being  stared  at. — He  is  this  night  at  the  playhouse  incognito  to 
see  the  Prophetess  acted."  "  The  reveU  in  the  Temple  are  ended,  where 
was  a  masquerade  last  night,  and  the  czar  among  them  incognito  in  a 
butcher's  habit"  (Jan.  22.) — <<This  afternoon  his  majesty  went  to 
Windsor  to  hunt  for  some  few  days,  whither  the  czar  dengns  also  to  go : 
he  was  last  Sunday  at  a  quakers'  meeting  incognito,  where  a  woman  held 
forth.  .  .  .  He  spends  most  of  his  time,  as  also  hb  retinue,  in  studying 
the  mathematics,  chiefly  navigation,  being  assisted  by  the  most  eminent 
in  that  art,  and  are  already  gone  through  great  part  of  it"  (Feb.  l.)«— 
^^  The  king  has  been  three  times  incognito  to  see  the  czar,  who  is  ra- 
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moTing  to  Deptford  to  be  amongst  the  ship-carpenten.*'  (Feb.  3.) 
Peter^a  moognito  visits  to  the  playhouse  are  repeatedly  chronicled; 
theatres  and  masquerades  seeming  to  divide  between  them  his  taste  for 
amusements.  Other  recreations^  nowever,  intervene — such  as  a  visit 
(Feb.  24)  to  Westminster  Hall  and  the  parliament  houses,  and  another 
?Feb.  27)  to  Lambeth  House,  whither  ^<  the  cxar  and  his  priests'*  betodc 
tbemselves,  one  Sunday  morning,  ^^to  see  the  archbishop  ordain  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  England."  In  March  he  is  aS  for  Portsmouth,  and  a 
naval  review  is  got  up  for  his  '*  divertisement.**  Back  to  town  in  April, 
vrhen  he  **  came  by  water  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  French  and 
Swedish  ambassadors  were  present  to  see  his  majesty  (who  came  thither 
in  bis  coach  of  state  drawn  bv  eight  horses)  pass**  certain  acts.  ^*  Last 
week,'*  writes  Narcissus,  on  the  14th  of  April,  "  the  cxar  went  privately 
to  Oxford,  to  see  the  same ;  but  being  soon  discovered,  he  immediately 
came  back  for  London,  without  viewine  those  curiosities  he  intended. 
^*  Yesterday  [18  April]  his  majesty  and  the  cxar  dined  with  the  arch* 
bishc^  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  house."  <'  Yesterday  [20  April]  the 
duke  of  Leeds  and  marquis  of  Caermarthen  entertained  at  dinner  at 
Wimbleton  the  czar  and  his  retinue,  where  were  the  musicians  and  sing- 
ing men  to  divert  him."  Peter  was  at  length  coming  out  But  even 
now  his  time  is  up.  Only  the  next  day  after  the  ducal  '^  spread"  in 
honour  of  lum,  '*  Mr.  Chancellor  Montague  showed  the  czar  the  mint 
in  the  Tower,  after  which  they  dined  on  board  the  Royal  Transport,  and 
then  admiral  Mitchell  convoyed  him  to  Holland  :  he  distributed  1000 
guineas  among  the  king's  servants  who  attended  him."  That  day  week 
he  is  reported  as ''  stOl  wind-bound  at  Chatham  ;"  which  b  the  last  intelli- 
gence of  him  on  or  off  our  shores.  Meantime  he  has  diverted  the  town, 
and  supplied  piquant  pabulum  for  Mr.  Narcissus  Luttrell's  diary. 

This  Brief  Relation  of  State  Affairs  is  sometimes  unreasonably  brief, 
according  to  all  the  laws  of  proportion,  on  events  of  marked  interest  and 
importance.  Of  the  bloody  busmess  at  Glencoe,  for  example,  it  has  next 
to  nothing  to  say.  Some  three  or  four  lines,  divided  into  two  separate 
entries,  are,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  sum  total  of  Luttrell's  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and  these,  not  buminfl^  lines,  not  hot,  not  even  lan- 
guidly lukewarm,  but,  mare  suoy  coldly  indifferent  On  the  other  hand, 
his  transcriptions  from  news-letters,  mails,  and  foreign  gazettes,  are  pro- 
fusely rendered.  From  these  we  shall  not  copy,  being  more  concerned 
with  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  home  affairs.  In  the  latter 
department  he  supplies  ample  materials  under  the  head  of  all  kinds  of 
accidents  and  offences — street-fires,  street-riots,  assassmations,  robberies, 
duels,  suicides,  and  the  like.  He  is  punctual  as  the  Old  Bailey  sessions 
themselves  in  his  record  of  their  proceedings — how  many  were  con- 
demned, and  to  what.  He  has  the  eye  of  a  detective  for  the  movements 
of  highwaymen,  and  gives  all  the  statistics  of  their  doings  with  the  ore- 
cision  of  a  Blue  Book-man.  Footpads  and  their  feats  he  is  careful  to 
report ;  dippers  and  coiners  are  sure  of  a  place  in  his  diary.  Some  ele- 
gant extracts  illustrative  of  this  elegant  society  we  propose  to  draw  firom 
him.  Let  us  first,  however,  make  a  quotation  or  two,  worth  observing, 
in  which  Royalty  itself  is  seen  to  exhibit  de  facto  a  certain  jus  divinum 
all  its  own.  We  allude  to  "  touching  for  the  evir--a  once  jealously. 
honomed  prerogative  of  majesty,  but  now  become,  like  (as  the  witty 
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oonuadnim  haft  H)»iJMty  stripped  of  k9  •xtenudi^  mJM^    InFi 
1681-2,  we  ze»i  Charlee  IL  being  Aen  oa  Hie  Atene,  <*n»  b'l^ 


lalelj  toQohed  fer  Ae  evil.*  Li  MiHvh,  1694-5,  «1&  iHJeeijr  iMk 
begun  to  teocli  for  the  #vil,  mud  will  eoBtiBv^tiU  Ewter.''  ^aee  TL 
eootimee  the  ikey  widi  m  ^iffeieBoew  Thus,  May,  1686 :  *<The  t3rd» 
beii^  Whknndej,  the  biiig  touched  for  ^  efil,  bot  k^d  Mt»  ae  mui( 
any  o£tbe  Ushope,  b«t  big  ewn  pnerts.*^  Queen  Anne  it  ieg«lar  mmd 
■ealoii»inher  obserauioeofit  ^  The  service  and  attendance  bekapng 
to  the  oersMonj  of  teuching  for  the  kiag^s  eril  wevt  for  BtA  kat  wee^ 
her  migeaty  designing  to  toueh  there''  (8  Oct  170!^).  «<Her  majmtj 
did  not  toaich  ye^eidaj  for  the  evil  as  designed^  having  dia  govt  in  her 
hands"  (20  IdMeb,  im^y  Malapi^  queen's  evil,  thus  te  Aa^pfont 
many  a  solyeet  sdS»ing  iron  king^  evi],  who  oiheiifiso  awaubt  of  oonae 
be  eared— great  Annao^  touch  bong  enough,  and  then  ^^•ttmt  n  tan- 
gent," off  and  away,  whole  every  whit— die  foith  of  the  osmaNmity  to- 
wards her  majesfy^  goaty  tangmits  being,  that  nil  mien  qmdtmm — 
saaavit.  Bnt  again,  on  the  dth  of  April  we  read :  ^Tbis  day  lier 
majesty^  suigeon  gave  tiokets  to  100  persona  to  be  touched  for  iJOB  evil 
to-monrow."  Did  her  nujesty's  surgeon  preserve  hia  mvi^  dnovgli- 
out,  even  down  to  No.  100  on  the  list  ?  No  doubt  he  £d,  heneal  mani 
the  query,  on  second  tiiongbts,  ie  to  be  dismissed  aa  £nvoloas  and 
vezatioas.  Here  is  anodier  entry,  dated  18  Anril,  l704r  <<  SatniJay, 
the  queen  touehed  several  perseosfor  the  evil  at  St  James's.'*^  And  ene 
more,  a  twehemontk  \akm  (8  May,  1705) :  <'0n  Friday  kal  the  qneen 
toudied  above  200  for  the  evil  in  die  open  eouxt-yard  at  9L  Jamue^aJT 
At  this  rate  the  sovereignty  oi  these  loaans  pronused  to  be  no  sinerwrig. 

From  royalty,  however,  let  us  descend  to  a  class  who  lived  by  (and 
sometimes  died  for)  defoong  and  abusing  royalty's  image  and  super- 
seription.  It  is  weU  known  to  what  an  intolerable  extent  tne  praetioe  of 
dipping  the  eoinage,  and  odierwise  impairing  the  cnrreney,  eveatnatty 
mw  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary.  Mr.  LuttreM  is  partienlar  ia 
hie  diurnal  attentions  to  the  craft  of  clippers.  We  are  oonrtandy  mee^ 
ing  wd4  some  sudi  entry  as,  ^  Several  dippers,  eoiners,  and  filers  takaa 
up  in  the  Mint  on  Sunday  last  and  sent  to  Newgate^  (1  Sept  1692). 
<<  Seven  clippers  were  cast  yesterday  at  the  Old  Suley ;  and  te  hindai 
oKppiag  for  the  fotwe,  lords  of  the  treasury  have  petitioned  the  queen  to 
grant  no  pardon  toany  of  diem^  unless  before  conviction  dbey  discover  all 
their  acoomplioes.''  <<  Infoimation  b  given  of  near  300  eoinen  aad 
diners  dispersed  m  divers  parts  of  diia  dty,  on  whidi  wanants  are  oat 
agamst  several.'*  ^  Last  n^t  8  women  clippers  were  seiMd  widi  a  ha*^ 
fodl  of  dif^gs,  shears,  and  odier  instruments'^  (6  Oct).  *^  A  woaaaa 
dipper  seized  at  Lambedi  as  taking  water :  she  dtrew  some  dippings 
into  the  river ;  she  had  a  list  of  sev^  concerned  in  that  trade,  one  of 
them  a  goldsmith."  ^Search  yesterday  [Nov.  7]  made  in  Coveafc 
Garden  for  clippers  in  a  sumcted  house,  and  found  many  ef  king 
Jame^  new  deditfations  lookea  up  in  trunk,  «id  a  pared  or  dippiaga 
with  them :  two  women  were  seimd  on  suspicion,  ana  sent  to  Newgate 
afker  ezaminatioQ."  "  Yesterday  [Dec  7]  4  smidis  were  taken  vf  i& 
Southwark  for  making  picklocks  and  dipping  instrumMit8>  and  connnitfeed 
to  the  Maiahalsea."  '^  A  refiner's  wife  widi  2  serfanta  were  yeati  * 
[UMaroh,  1692-8]  committed  to  Newgate  for  dming:  the  hm 
escaped."    <<  The  mother,  s<»x  and  daughter  of  *  *  *  were  tafasn  ii 
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fletofdip^g;  and  with  diem  hmt  ft  bnihtl  of  dipphM,  tal  m  i 
to  ma  ffamm  \  the  &ther  wm  ibsent,  odMrwieeiie  had  been  takennd 
«>miiiitted*'  (22  Jtilj,  1698).  <«  Lett  week  Ihree  c&pwn  were  tiJccn  ifl 
*e  t«ry  ad  ki  ti  wood  near  mntnote  in  Bsseor,  being  dieeotered  by  a  bey 
A  ntMting,  and  ebttfnitted  to  Chehasford,  at  also  tlM  grader  who  eupplied 
Aem  with  bMd  tAooe/'  (8  Oct).    «'  Thnrriay  ttght  [12  July,  1694]  i^ 
petwm  was  ofaeerred  lo  earry  a  box  into  a  tarem  in  St  Maitin'a  i> 
GraBd,  which  was  eBieettied  but  a  bad  hoaie;  a  oonttaMe  went  in  atd^ 
Mfzed  him,  finding  in  the  box  726  otmoee  of  tiher  in  bars,  smywDd  to 
be  d^ii^  melM  down  \  so  Was  eommitted  to  Newgate.**    Etery  few 
|MgoS)  in  ftiet»  We  hear  of  **  a  gan^  of  oKppets  itnd  coinerl  taken  in  the 
▼ery  eiet  in  Gkuy's  Inn-lane  T  or  of  eertain  gt^dstntths  being  '*in  trouble^ 
iMMnised  of  fmlishing  clippers  %ith   broad   money,  for  which  they 
rcceifed  26t,  per  cent,  f  or  of  some  '<  rich  honiekeeper  in  P&ter^street, 
Westttinslef /  or  elsewhere,  *^  eottimitted  to  Newgate  on  snspioion  of 
dipping.*'    Now  ^  twenty  dippers*^  are  ^^  apprehemled  hi  Bristol  in  the 
▼eiV  Owl;**— now  three  dippm  are  *« executed  kt  Tjbtxm,^  **otte  of 
whioh  was  John  Moore,  the  tripeman,  said  to  hate  got  a  good  estate*  by 
elip)^^  and  to  have  offeiied  60007.  !br  his  pa^on ;"'— now  "  a  wMe- 
neet  ofclippers**  is  ^  discorered  by  one  Smith  in  hopes  to  get  a  pardon^'^ 
-H'^nd  so  on,  fnm  bad  to  worse,  untH  the  House  of  Commons'  committee 
ihveetigatee  the  whole  question,  abd  remedies  of  a  gtadud  and  for  some 
time  «  douhM  natore  are  enforced. 

Bat  tf  M^.  Lnttrell  is  ftiU  on  the  subject  rf  the  clippers,  he  overflows 
on  thai  of  the  highwaymen.  His  Statistics]of  the  state  of  the  roads  are 
orerwfaelming}  WiHiam  IH.,  hi  the  first  yisar  of  his  reign,  put  forth  a 
proekunatioh  **  Ibr  the  discorerV  lUid  apjprenendin|^  all  highway  men.  and 
profnnaiilg  the  rewai*d  of  10?.  to  the  discoTerer.^  Had  our  Narcissus, 
who^  we  are  told,  bred  ilioney,  been  gratified  with  th^  said  reward  for 
erety  fi^esh  faighwf&yman  he  took  note  of,  de  die  in  diem^  he  could  hardly 
hnve  been  more  attentire  to  this  class  of  entries.  Sparse  must  be  our 
selecUons  firom  the  grand  aggregate.  Thus,  17  Aug.  1690 :  "  A  CTeat 
robbery  was  committed  near  Acton  upon  several  stage  coaches  by  a 
parcel  of  highwaymen ;  but  the  country  having  notice  pursued  them,  and 
took  some  of  them."  Here  is  matter  for  what  the  newspapers  call  a  sen- 
sation in  court :  "  A  hi^way  man  lately  condemned  at  the  sessions  was 
going  to  be  tied  up  by  the  hangman  according  to  custom,  but  he  knocked 
down  the  hangman  m  the  face  of  the  court,  and  made  very  indecent 
reflections  on  me  court"  More  complacently  Mr.  |LuttreII  has  to  an- 
ncmnce,  in  December,  that  ^'  a  notorious  highway  man,  commonly  called 
the  Golden  Farmer,  was  executed  [on  the  22nd J  in  Fleet-street,  at  the 
end  of  SaMsbnry'^ourt,  and  is  after  to  be  hanged  m  chiuns  upon  Bagshot- 
hetfth,"  the  scene,  no  doubt,  of  the  Golden  Farmer's  exploits  in  his  once 
grolden  age.  Next  March  two  members  ^^  of  the  Golden  Farmer's  com- 
pany" also  come  to  a  bad  end.  Other  companies,  of  various  degrees  and 
sisses^  are  similarly  broken  up,  but  the  race,  far  from  dying  out,  appears 
to  fionrisfa  an  the  more  for  the  excision  of  its  exuberant  branches.  Nor 
do  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  lose  their  assurance,  or  bate  a  jot  of  their 
flippant  stvle  when  confronted  with  the  powers  that  be.  Thus,  23  June, 
1691 :  ''  One  Walker,  a  notorious  highway  man,  and  of  the  Grolden 
Farmer*s  gang,  was  apprehended  the  24th,  and  carried  before  the  lord 
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chief  justice ;  and  was  rery  impudent,  declaring  he  did  not  own  him  lor 
a  judge,  king  James  being  his  lawful  sovereign."  In  December  there  is 
m  statement  that  on  '*  Thursday  last  about  3  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Worcester  waggon,  wherein  was  4000/.  of  the^  king's  moner,  was  set 
on  and  robbed  near  (xerard's  Cross,  within  4  miles  of  Uxbridge,  by  16 
hiffhwaymen  ;  the  persons  that  conroyed  it  thinking  themselres  secoie, 
being  within  one  mile  of  their  inn,  went  before,  and  left  only  2  persona 
on  foot  to  guard  it,  who  having  laid  their  blunderbusses  in  the  waggoa 
and  walked  by,  and  on  a  sudden  were  surprised  by  16  highwaymen  on 
horse  back,  wno  took  away  2500Z.,  and  left  the  rest  for  want  o£  conre- 
niency  to  carry  it.** — **  Tms  morning  [29  Dec]  one  Savage,  a  notorious 
highwayman  and  murderer,  was  seized  at  a  farrier's  shoeing  hb  horse.'* 
*'  One  Smith,  a  lecturer  for  Chelsea,  was  seized  in  Westminster-hall,  and 
charged  before  the  chief  justice  by  2  persons  for  robbing  on  the  l^ghway, 
and  that  he  had  a  gold  watch  in  his  pocket  which  he  stole  on  FmchJej 
Common,"  &c.  (28  Jan.  1691-2).  In  April  an  entry  touching  the  same 
reverend  gentleman,  reports  that  "Parson  Richard  Smith,  of  Chelsea^ 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  being  a  confederate  with  lugh- 
waymen,  and  helping  them  to  horses,  and  in  sharing  their  boo^,  and 
was  committed." — Entries  on  the  same  subject  continue,  thick  as  thievea, 
an  appropriate  simile.  '^  Last  Wednesday  2  French  officers  were  robbed 
in  coach  coming  to  London,  by  9  highwaymen,  of  110  guineas,  who  used 
them  roughly,  and  bid  them  go  home  to  their  own  country"  (9  July, 
1692).  <*Last  Saturday  12  highwaymen  robbed  7  coaches  coming  frmn 
the  west,  of  about  15,000/."  (12  July).  <<The  other  day,  Oxford  stage 
coach  was  set  upon  by  6  highwaymen,  but  before  they  robbed  the  pas- 
sengers 3  gentlemen  rode  by  and  fought  the  thieves,  killed  one  of  them 
and  2  of  their  horses,  and  the  rest  pretending  to  fly,  only  rode  to  the 
side  of  a  wood,  where  they  recharged  their  pbtols,  and  then  returned 
and  robbed  the  coach,  and  buried  their  comrade  in  the  wood"  (23  July). 
«  Tuesday  night  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  met  by  some  highwaymen 
on  horseback,  near  Coney,  as  he  was  going  to  his  countryhouse,  who 
robbed  him  of  500  guineas,  and  made  their  escape"  (26  August).  New 
proclamations  are  put  forth  against  them,  and  extra  rewards  offered  for 
their  apprehension,  with  first-^uits  of  success.  E,  g.  **  6  Dutch  troopers 
have  taken  4  highwaymen  near  Reading,  and  will  have  the  reward  of  the 
proclamation  the  first  time"  (27  Sept).  "  Tuesday  last  ci^tain  Richard- 
son's officers  took  3  highwaymen  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  one  nMe  resistance, 
and  was  killed ;  the  other  two  were  sent  to  Newgate"  (6  Oct.).  "  Yester- 
day 2  highwaymen  lately  taken  at  Buckingham  were  brought  to  town 
under  a  strong  guard"  (Oct.  lo).  But  the  profession  is  too  numerous, 
and  its  practice  too  profitable,  to  be  easily  put  down.  ^'  Last  Sunday  night 
8  highwaymen  robbed  all  that  passed  on  the  road"  (Nov.  8).  '^  A  great 
robbery  near  Bamet,  where  8  or  9  highwaymen  took  loOOl  or  20002. 
out  of  a  waggon"  (Nov.  10).  "  Wednesday  morning  last,  7  highway- 
men on  St  Albans-road,  near  Mims,  robbed  the  Manchester  carrier  of 
15,000/.  of  the  king's  money,  and  killed  and  wounded  18  horses  to 
prevent  being  pursued :  and  robbed  divers  travellers"  (Nov.  12).  Evi- 
dently this  gang  on  the  Great  North  Road  had  the  will  and  the  power 
to  make  ajon^  pull,  and  a  stronfi^  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together.  Hence, 
<<  Several  parties  of  horse  are  ordered  to  quarter  in  most  of  the  towns  in 
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ihe  highroads,  to  pre?eDfe  the  great  robheries  which  are  daily  committed** 
(Not.  15).  Two  other  entries  of  the  same  day's  date  run  thus  :  "  This 
daj  a  noted  highwayman,  in  a  scarlet  cloak  and  coat  laced  with  gold, 
was  token  in  Covent  Garden;"— and,  "Mr.  justice  Thomas  was  the 
other  night  robbed  near  Chelsea  in  his  coach  of  300/.  by  3  armed  men.'' 
In  December  we  find  that  "  Witney,  the  notorious  highwayman,  offers 
to  bring  in  80  stout  men  of  his  gang  to  the  king's  service,  if  he  may 
have  his  pardon;" — ^the  next  entry  being,  "A  party  of  highwaymen 
(pretending  to  be  Jacobites)  beset  and  robbed  several  coaches  and 
wraggons  on  the  Oxford-road,  but  one  of  them  was  shot  and  token." 
Anon  it  is  affirmed,  "  there  are  some  that  for  8000^  per  annum  if  ill  un- 
dertake  to  dear  the  roads  of  highwaymen,  and  if  any  robbery  be  com- 
mitted they  will  answer  the  loss  for  them"  (Dec.  3).  iNo  such  bUck-maii 
bamin  is  made,  however,  by  those  in  authority ;  and  meanwhile  the 
proteasion  prospers,  with  occasional  crosses  and  discouragemento  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  "lump"  together  a  mingled  mass  of  further 
extracto : 

This  morning  his  majesty  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  look  after  Whitney,  the 
great  highwayman,  on  some  notice  he  was  lurking  between  Bamet  and  St. 
Albans :  they  met  with  him  at  the  first  of  the  said  towns,  who  finding  himself 
attacked,  made  his  defence  and  killed  one  of  them,  and  wounded  some  others : 
but  at  last  was  taken  and  brought  to  London.  His  majesty  was  very  glad  he 
was  taken,  being  a  flreat  ringleader  of  that  crew  (Dec.  6).  Last  Saturday  9 
highwavmen  met  and  robbed  7  hunters,  near  Infferstone,  in  Essex  (Dec  13). 
A  gentleman  was  this  week  robbed  at  Shooters  HiU  by  8  highwaymen,  who  Uxk 
from  him  10/.  in  silver,  and  told  him  they  must  have  hb  belt,  wherein  were 
quilted  100  guineas:  and  bade  him  be  more  private  her^ifter  (Deo.  17). 
The  lords  G.  and  B.  were  on  Saturday  last  to  meet  Whitney,  a  great  highway- 
man, on  honour:  he  offers  to  bring  m  30  horse,  with  as  many  stout  men,  to 
serve  the  king,  provided  he  may  have  his  pardon,  and  will  give  a  sum  of  money 
besides :  but  the  issue  thereof  not  known  (Dec.  20).  On  Saturday  last  Whitney, 
the  famous  highwiiyman,  was  taken  without  Bishopgate :  he  was  discovered  by 
one  Hill  as  he  walked  the  street,  who  observed  where  he  housed ;  then,  calling 
some  assiBtaace,  he  went  to  the  door ;  but  Whitney  defended  himself  for  an 
hour,  but  the  people  increasins;,  and  the  oflBcers  of  Newgate  being  sent  for,  he 
surrendered  hmiself,  but  had  oefore  stobbed  the  said  Pull  with  a  oayonet,  but 
not  mortal ;  he  was  cuffed  and  shackled  with  irons,  and  committed  to  Newgate ; 
snd  on  Sunday  2  more  of  his  g&ng  were  also  seized  and  committed ;  one  kept  a 
lirerv  stable  in  Moorfields  (Jan.  3, 1692-3).  Yesterday  3  coaches  were  robbed, 
coming  from  Spsom,  of  200/. ;  the  robbers  told  them  they  borrowed  the  money 
to  mamtain  Whitney  in  prison  (ibid.).  Strongly  reported  yesterday  that 
Whitney  had  made  his  escape  out  of  Newgate,  but  ne  continues  dosdiy  confined 
there,  and  has  40  pound  weight  of  irons  on  his  1^ ;  he  had  lus  tailor  make 
)am  a  rich  embroidered  suit,  with  peruke  and  hat,  worth  100/. ;  but  the  keeper 
refused  to  let  him  wear  them,  because  they  would  disguise  him  fiK>m  being  known 
(Jan.  7).  On  Sunday  last  3  hijg^hwaymen  of  Whitney's  gan^  .  .  .  were  seized 
near  Chdsea  college,  and  carried  to  Newgate  by  some  solcuers :  there  were  2 
more  in  company,  out  they  made  their  escape;  two  are  said  to  be  tradesmen  in 
the  Stranc^  one  a  goldsmith,  th'  other  a  mflliner  (Jan.  10).  IVhitney  offiors  to 
discover  his  accomplices,  and  those  that  give  notice  where  and  when  money,  is 
conveyed  on  the  roads  in  coaches  and  waggons,  if  he  may  have  his  pardon 
(Jan.  12).  There  are  in  Newgate  near  20  highw^men;  and  this  day  another 
was  taken  in  Cheapeide,  and  sent  thither  (ibid.;.  Wednesday  last  10  highway- 
men robbed  divers  countrymen  near  Bamet,  and  used  them  barbarously;  and 
the  same  mommg  3  highwaymen  set  on  3  coaches  on  Gbds-hill,  and  demnided  a 
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Btoel  box  out  of  ^ne  of  i^Mn,  but  while  hatM  aboofc  i^  tho  eoadnmi  iouk  aa 
opporiimity  md  knodLed  one  of  tbem  on  the  heftd  with  the  hatdwi^  and  the 
paflsengers  seized  another;  the  other  made  his  esciq^ie  (Jan.  26).  Testerdi^  9 
persons  were  carried  to  '^bum,  where  8  were  executed,  7  hu;kwajmeii,  and 
one  for  clipping :  Whitney  was  brought  back,  haTing  a  reprieve  tor  10  dm,  and 
was  brongnt  back  to  Newgate  with  a  rope  about  hb  neck,  a  vast  crowd  of  people 
Mlowing  1^  ....  Last  night  Whitnej  was  canied  in  a  sedan  to  WkftebaH 
nd  examined;  'tis  said  he  diseoyers  who  hired  tiie  persons  to  rob  t^  Miiii  aa 
often.  ....  Whitnej,  'las  said,  has  been  eiaminfd  npon  a  dedgn  to  ki&ihe 
king  (Jan.  38).  Obl  Sondaj  night  last  one  Chariton,  a  highwayman,  wia  mg/pm- 
heniidL  at  Westminster;  and  this  momiig  3  more  weie  taken  in  the  ci^«  one 
said  to  be  Whitne/s  comrade,  to  whom  he  ffave  his  fine  mare.  Tha  daj 
Whitney  wrote  4  letters,  1  to  Caermarthen,  1  to  Nottingham,  1  to  Portland,  and 
1  to  duef  jostice  Holt,  but  the  success  not  known.  ....  Whitnej  on  Ttidaj 
last  sent  a  letter  to  the  lord  GapeU  pretending  to  make  great  discoveries  in 
•ereral  pomts,  espeeialk  one  for  aesassmatmg  the  king  as  he  hnnted  in  Wladsor 
forest,  in  order  to  wloch  he  and  11  otiiere  attended  there  when  the  ki^g*  was 
hunting,  immediatdj  after  his  last  coming  from  Flanders,  b«t  eoold  not  meet 
with  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  same,  and  that  the  design  was  stiU  canied 
on :  the  lord  Capel  immediately  carried  the  letter  to  the  lord  chief  justice  Holt, 
then  on  tilie  bench  at  Westminster,  who  presently  tent  a  repriefe;  nee  which 
be  has  been  examined,  but  demands  a  pardon  before  he'll  make  a  diaecweif,  ae 
*tit  looked  on  onfy  a  oontriTance  to  gam  time ;  hereon  a  wamnt  is  signed  to 
hit  execution  to-nocrow  at  the  Maypole  in  the  Stiaad  (Jan.  81).  Yeeteedaj* 
bdng  the  1st  instant,  capt.  James  Whitncrf,  highwayman,  waa  exeented  «t 
Pertor's  bloek,  near  Cow-cross  in  Smithfida;  he  seeoMd  to  die  rerj  penitent; 
WW  an  hour  and  half  in  the  cart  before  tamed  off  (Feb.  3).  Alistiegifcnto 
the  chief  jttstioe  of  the  names  <^  abore  40  faigfawaymen  tiiat  frequent  t&  roada 
of  Kngknd,  with  their  hannts;  and  that  diyers  hones  hafe  been  seiaed  in  the 
out  puts  <^  the  city  whidi  are  not  vet  claimed  (Feb.  4).  This  mornmg  3  or  4 
highwaymen  were  taken  at  Lambetn.  ....  Yeaterdi^  3  h^Kvaymen  wen  at 
Enftdd,  and  brought  to  Newgate  with  a  strong  gum  (^h.  9).  Yeitefdbj 
moning  a  mtroer  m  Lombard-street  was  taken  out  of  hia  bed,  and  chHged  bj 
a  eheesememr  for  beinr  a  hi^wayman,  and  lobbine  him  two  jeaia  nine 

(Feb.  33).  ^iday  last  6  Bghwaraen  were  taken  at  8t.Qile^  and  oonmut^ 
Newgate  (April  4).  A  list  of  oO  hi^bwaymen  is  men  to  the  ehief  justice  in 
order  to  their  apprehensimi,  amonff  wmdi  are  seyeiu  women.  ....  A  psnn 
was  this  day  oonvicted  at  sessions  honse  for  sacrilege,  rape,  bni^azj,  mmdei^ 
and  robbing  on  the  highway;  aU  committed  in  13  hou8'tmie(Apm  37).  Tks 
kttd  mayor  and  aldomen  have  seized  34  suspected  horses  at  lifeij  stahks  aboift 
London;  no  one  Tct  claims  them;  thou^  to  bebng  to  highwajven (Miq[  18). 
This  mofninff  3  nighwaymen  were  tarai  at  an  alehouse  in    *      ' 


r  tiiey  had  robbed  near  Basshot,  and  wen  aent  to  Newgate 
On  ThursdaT  last  about  30  higkwiTmen  robbed  6  eoaohes  nai 
as  en  Finohley-eonuMm,  and  were  rode  to  the  pawfinyw,  te. 
.  16)7  3  last  we^  robbed  the  Portsmouth  coaches,  and  sefeni  on  hwau 
between  Guilford  and  Bwley  (Oct  3).  Satudaj  the  Qxfoid  ooadbea  wne 
robbed  by  6  highwaymen  (Oct  10).  Last  week  some  highwifjmen  robbnd 
aerenl  persons  near  Beaoonsfield,  on  which  the  conafcry  aioee  and  pii  rancid 
them,  and  shot  Bejnolds,  the  chief  of  them,  but  tiiej  carried  him  oi^  th<wa^ 
not  lik^  to  lire  (Dee.  7).  On  Saturday  last  one  of  the  king's  meaaengen  vw 
■ebbed  in  his  return  from  Kenaiafftmi,  on  whidi  his  mijeatyhw  ordered  a  nighty 
patrafe  (Dee.  33).  YesterdayS  highwaymen  robbed  the  loikooac^  and  Gw 
MOiaad  to  town,  one  was  taken  in  Hatton-gatdcn,  anotiicr  in  Fetter4ne,  aad 
ike  third  escaped  (9  Jan.  1693-4J.  Tnescby  hnt  5  hi^iwiqrMn  robbed  40 
penona  on  Bagsbot-heath,  killed  3  hones,  and  canied  othea  away  (Feb.  BX 
Yei^tefdij  4  h^way  men  attempted  to  rc4)  3  malsten  near  Waie^  viio  beni^ 
wcU  aoHd  and  moonted,  after  the  exohanse  of  aafcnl  niatoh.  rnwnad  thn 


,  after  the  exchange  of  aefcnl  pistol^  jiaiinad  thn 
rogues  to  London,  and  took  3  of  them,  3  of  which  was  Glover  and  his  i 
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to  IIew]pite»  who  Bidb  k  his  pi«oAiee  «fl»f  1m  iMMi  ro£^ 
]um1  dfltte  ao  1^  3  or  3  latelj  (Jnh  7).    Taesdi^  last  a  gaoe  of  k^hvaj  lua 
robbed  several  batchers  goiiiff  to  Ktmaord,  but  bein^  ponveo*  4  of  them  wet% 
taken  at  Whitechapel  (Oct.  i).    Wednesday  last  6  highwaymen  robbed  near  50 
pttMBB  n  llMi^bMd  tlikM;  ^^A.  96, 16M-5). 

Tkoin  mtdBk0mm,^mao&i  hi^wijr  vmii^  oDodeMBed  lint  fhnnj  aaaecu, 
vere  tius  iKck  anki  oonmitied  to  theMnmbalsen  for  robbing  some  q«aken 
near  Xennii^toa  Coiuuon;  and  condoding  they  should  be  luwed,  boasted  of 
their  robbenea^  and  that  uiey  killed  a  woman  great  with  child  (11  July,  1695). 
^ght  high  way  men  are  committed  to  Newgate  since  last  sessions,  and  SlO 
mors  are  in  qoest  of  (Bee  S,  1696).  A  great  gang  of  hiriiway  men,  inhn- 
fatonts  near  Waltlttm  Gross  in  Essex,  is  lateh  £BC057«red,  am  sereial  of  then 
eononitted  to  tfaat  ooanty  gaol  (30  April,  l^y  Yeslmlay  the  nortlMni  port 
boy  was  robbed  by  3  men  on  kviobM^  near  Ware,  and  all  the  bafrs  ofMsd 
maa  £dinibiiigk  to  London;  took  oat  all  the  ezohaquer  bills  and  bSls  of  ea^ 
chai^^e,  several  of  which  lattery  in  the  afternoon,  they  sent  br  the  penny  poat  to 
the  derk  of  the  northern  road  of  the  jtBneral  post  office  (16  Jmj),  The  be- 
ginning of  liiis  week  3  high  way  men  roboed  the  receiver  raieral  of  Budcs  of 
1000  guineas,  which  he  sent  xm  oy  the  carrier  in  a  padc;  and  thonffh  there  were 
17  pcRck  horses,  they  went  mrectly  to  that  whidi  had  the  gom:  tiiey  were 
eloaely  pnrMed,  yet  made  their  escape  (Sept  17).  Saturday  hist  4  ta^jkwvf 
Baen  set  mpoA  11  graners  near  Hatfield,  took  40/.  £pom  2  of  than,  the  rest 
esoani^  (oegt  S7).  Saturdav  night  the  eirl  of  Dorset  was  set  upon  in  hk 
coad^  Getweea  I'uUuun  and  Gnelsn,  by  10  persons  on  horsebadc,  supposed  to 
be  disbuided  soldiQrs,  who  took  from  lum  60  guineas,  a  g^old  watch,  gold  snuff 
box,  with  ids  sword,  &c. ;  upon  which  robberv  the  lords  justices  have  ordered 
the  horse  and  ibot  ^oards  to  patrol  constantly  day  and  night  in  all  the  roads 
leadu^  to  this  city,  that  suspicious  persons  may  be  seized,  and  a  ffeneral  search 
made  m  ail  houses  for  higbway  men  and  foot  pads  (Julv  S5,  lo99).  Tbun* 
dsy  nigkt  several  highway  men  robbed  a  vast  number  of  pe(^  on  tkk  mb 
EiehBann^  some  of  which  fought  them  and  sot  aw»y ;  but  one  gentleman  was 
cut  in  the  back;  and  all  the  rogues  escaped  (Sept.  16).  8ome  days  sinoe  16 
highway  men  rcMted  the  northern  ooaefaes  this  side  of  Nottingham  (11  Teb. 
lf0M> 

Last  ni^it,  the  highway  man  who  usuaUv  robbed  single,  on  a  black  man,  wis 
taken  in  Hyde  Park,  and  committed  to  the  Gatehouse ;  his  name  Harris,  and 
belongs  to  the  3d  troop  of  guards  (12  Aug.  1704).  leflrt^srday,  Harris,  tiie  Ills 
guard  nan,  was  tried  at  the  (Md  Biuley,  for  robbing  on  the  black  mam,  and 
acquitted  (Sept  0).  Harris,  a  life  guard  man,  who  usually  robbed  upon  tha 
blaok  mare,  is  condemned  (1  March,  1704-5).  Harris,  ihe  high  way  man  has 
received  a  r^rieve;  owns  his  being  ooncemed  in  above  40  robb^ies  on  the  higli 
way,  and  accuses  14  of  bis  gang:  among  them  are  3  hatmakers,  Boyce  a  j^yer, 
Hw^ehton  a  prize-fi^^ter,  and  Hawkes  a  barrister  at  law  (March  8).  Mama 
the  J^Bguara  man,  oondemned  for  robbeiy,  is  pardoned  (28  April,  1705).  'Tb 
said  WillamPenn 

But  tins  record  of  what  the  Quaker  had  done  and  was  doing  for  Mr* 
Harris  we  liave  already  quoted,  among  the  paragraphs  relating  to  Friend 
William  hims^.  One  little  batch  more,  and  we  will  get  out  of  such  bad 
company: 

Some  days  smoe  several  of  the  western  coadms  were  robbed  near  Bagahot 
heath,  in  tltem  above  30  passengers,  by  %  men  on  horseback,  one  of  them  m  a 
fivery  pretending  to  be  the  others  servant  (Jan.  3^  1705-6).  Four  coaches  with 
several  French  officers  were  robbed  last  Fnday  ^om^  for  Portsmouth  by  S  high- 
way men,  who  took  from  them  their  watches  and  jewels,  but  left  their  mone^  (July 
17, 1706).  Saturdav,  sir  Charles  Burton,  hart.,  was  committed  f<Hr  robbmg  oa 
the  highway,  near  St.  Albans  (Oet.  17)^  Oapiain  James  Mum^,  aeousei  of 
robbing  on  the  highway,  against  whom  a  proclamation  is  out  offering  50/. 
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teward^  is  taken  at  Morpeth  in  Gnmbeiland  (11  Jan.  1706-7).  Captain 
Murray  ...  has  offered  to  discover  14  of  his  guig,  provided  he  maj  have  hb 
pardon  Q  March).  We  hear  capt.  Murray  ...  is  piurdoned  at  the  interceasioa 
of  some  Scots  nohlemen  (1  April). 

From  about  this  date  the  Diary  happily  becomes  bx  leas  beqoaMy 
oocupied  with  the  feats  and  &tes  of  higiiwaymen — time  enoacfa  too^  m 
the  fifth  year  of  Qneen  Anne ; — time  enough  too  that  toe  £oqUL  get 
quit  of  the  subject — a  mauvais  sujet  to  all  intents  and  purposes.     Before 
altogether  leanng,  however,  the  close  atmosphere  of  criminal  records,  lei 
us  select  from  Mr.  Luttreli's  ample  memoranda  one  particular  cases,  the 
interest  of  which— it  telk  its  own  story — is  of  a  somewhat  ezoeptioDal 
charaoter :  *'  Last  night  [January  4th,  1691-2],  Dr.  Clench  the  phy- 
ndan  was  strangled  in  a  coach :  two  persons  came  to  his  house  in  Brown* 
low*street,  Holbom,  in  a  coach,  and  pretended  to  carry  him  to  m  patients 
in  the  city :  they  drove  backward  and  forward,  and  after  some  time 
stopped  by  Leaden  hall,  and  sent  the  coachman  to  buy  a  couple  of  fowls 
for  supper,  who  went  accordingly ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  sUpt  awaj; 
and  the  coachman  when  he  returned  found  Dr.  Clench  strangled  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  about  his  neck,  with  a  hard  sea  coal  twistml  in  it,  and 
dapt  just  against  his  windpipe :  he  had  spirits  applied  to  him,  and  odier 
means,  but  too  late,  he  having  been  dead  some  time."    Three  days  later 
we  hear  of  '^  one  Rowe,  an  Irishman  j"  being  **  seized  on  suspicion  of  being 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Dr.  Clench,  and  one  Harrison,  the  other,  is  since 
taken  in  White  Friars,  and  are,  'tis  said,  both  committed  to  Newgate: 
die  coachman  accusing  them.'*  On  the  6th  of  April,  <*  Mr.  Hanisoo,  who 
lulled  Dr.  Clench,  was  tried  ...  at  Old  Bailey,  and  found  guilty ;  the 
evidence  was  plain ;  his  landlord's  daughter  testified  that  the  handkerchief 
with  which  the  doctor  was  strangled  was  his  :  another  saw  him  in  the 
coach  at  Leaden  hall  to  buy  the  pullets,  and  knew  him  by  lus  vcnce.** 
Mr.  Luttrell  is  as  completely  satisfied  as  the  jury  of  Harrison^s  gmlt. 
He  recurs  to  the  trial  a  page  further  on :  ^^  Some  circumstances  in  Har- 
rison's trial  was  :  a  woman  that  saw  a  coach  stay  at  Dr.  Clench's,  believ- 
ing the  persons  therein  would  bilk  the  coachman,  looked  therein,  saw 
Harrison  sitting  in  a  cloak,  and  after,«Dr.  Clench  eo  therein :  a  semp- 
stress, tiiat  the  handkerchief  which  strangled  the  doctor  she  sold  but  a 
little  before  to  Harrison :  others,  that  he  often  threatened  the  doctor. 
He  could  give  no  account  where  he  was  between  9  and  1 1,  the  time  the 
doctor  was  murdered."    Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Luttrell  has  the  satu&etion 
of  announcing  that  ^'  Mr.  Harrison,   condemned  for  murder  of  Dr. 
Clench,  has  smce,  ^6b  sud,  confessed  die  murder."    But  tUs  ^^  'tis  sud,** 
like  many  another  on  dU  that  naturally  finds  place  in  a  ToLuminoos 
diary,  b  too  hastily  received.    Mr.  Harrison  has  not  confessed,  does  not 
mean  to  confess,  and  will  die  on  the  scaffold  resisting  all  endeavours  to 
make  him  confess.     But  to  continue  our  quotations.    April  12th :  ^  Mr. 
Harrison,  condemned  for  murdering  Dr.  Clench,  is  reprieved  for  nine 
days,  to  prepare  for  death;  will  te  hanged  in  chains."    April  14th: 
*^  Mr.  Harrison,  who  killed  Dr.  Clench,  is  ordered  to  be  executed  to- 
morrow [not  a  nme  days'  reprieve  then  ? 

To-morrow  ?    0  that's  sudden !], 

at  Brook-street  end  in  Holbom ;  endeavours  are  used  to  make  Yarn  eoti* 
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tern,  bat  sf  yet  he  remains  obstinate.'*  And  will  remain :  possibly  wttfi 
better  reasons  for  his  '^  obstinacy'*  than  conld  be  produced  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  But  such  reasons  not  being  forthcoming,  the  man  must  die* 
If  such  reasons,  however,  should  idtimately  come  to  light,  after  the 
execution, — que  vouieZ'Vausf  As  the  Frenchman  says,  TcaU  mi  pour 
les/aiii  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts  (of  circumstantial  eyidenoe)— 
mod  for  the  late  Mr.  Harrison.  Friday,  the  16th  of  April,  comes,  as 
doomsday  Fridays  of  that  sort  will  come,  and  Mr.  LuttreU  duly  records 
how  on  tfaat  day  ^*  was  executed  at  Tyburn  2  men  and  1  woman,  of 
those  lately  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  the  same  in  Holborn,  at 
Brook-street  end,  on  a  gibbet  erected  for  that  purpose,  was  executed  Mr. 
Harrison,  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Clench  ;  and  he  denied  the  fikct  to  the 
last."     However,  he  b  dead  now ;  and  the  Diary  has  done  with  him. 

Yet  not  altogether.  Some  ten  weeks  later  a  brief  entry  in  the  I^afy 
(28th  June)  makes  mention  of  ^*  one  Cole,  a  plumber,  taken  and  examined 
by  Chief  Justice  about  the  murder  of  Dr.  Clench,  and  was  committed  to 
ifewgate."  And  the  next  page  but  one  returns  to  the  subject  of  '^  one 
Cole,  a  plumber,  committed  to  Newgate  for  Dr.  Clench's  murder,  the 
wife  of  one  Miller  lately  dead  accusing  him  thereof,  the  woman  depodng 
thai  her  husband  on  his  death  bed  co^essed  the  said  Cole,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  one  Harper,  a  surgeon,  murdered  him ;  and  Cole,  fearing  Miller 
would  discover  it  to  prevent  Harrison's  execution  for  the  murder,  took 
MiUer  abroad  with  him,  who  immediately  fell  ill  and  died:  not  without 
■nspieion  of  being  poisoned  by  Cole."  The  reader  who  would  become 
better  acqnamted  with  the  ^^  merits  "  of  this  black  business,  must  consult 
other  contemporary  records — for  LuttreU,  interested  as  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  this  page  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  here  leaves  us  in  the  dark, 
without  farther  clue  or  ceremony. 

Among  his  pet  topics  of  a  miscellaneous  sort,  the  weather  is  certainly 
one.  Narcissus  was  an  observer  of  the  face  of  the  sky  as  well  as  of  the 
mgns  of  the  times.  Any  meteorological  phenomenon  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
place  in  his  journal.  A  *^  prodigious  dancness"  one  Sunday  morning  in 
1679-~some  ^' very  great  lightning"  which  ''did  much  hurt"— certain 
**  great  rains,  which  hath  TOen  very  prejudicial  to  many  persons" — ''  a 
most  violent  storm  of  hail,  the  hailstones  many  of  them  as  big  as  pigeons' 
eggs,"  which  "killed  several  birds"— "a  comet,  with  a  tail  of  20  foot 
Im^"  (1680)— ftn  "excessive  drought"  in  the  summer  of  1681— three 
full  tides  at  London-bridge  within  12  hours  (22  March,  1681-2)— <' vast 
showers  of  rain"  doing  ''considerable  damage"  in  town  and  country— 
"  aUaang  star  seen"  in  Aueust,  1682 — serious  inundations  in  June,  1683 
— **  so  great  a  driving  wind  Rn  May,  1687]  that  about  Westminster,  at 
low  water,  boys  wad^  over  the  Thames,  and  forded  it  with  horses"— a 
^  small  earthquake"  in  the  city,  in  1692,  which  "  hsted  about  ^  a  minute, 
shook  the  houses,  and  frighted  many  people" — such  are  some  of  the 
items  in  his  list.  Of  the  "  small  earthquake"  he  afterwards  adds,  "  In  the 
late  earthquake  people  sensible  of  it  thought  themselves  vertigiorous  [nc^, 
or  a  swimming  u  their  head ;  some  at  En6eld  Chase  a  hunting,  their 
dogs  lost  the  scent  in  a  full  cry,  and  the  gentlemen  smelt  brimstone  very 
strong,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble :  the  ships  seemed  in  some  pkoes 
to  row  like  a  cradle ;  from  Portsmouth  they  perceived  it :  at  Canterbury, 
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Adwlberg^i  TbMr,  m  smOl  old  binMbir  ^  tfe  caAefad,  was  doom 
jown:  and  eo  from  other  places  wiien  felt  hem.'*  Nudssas  w  ^gUf 
foeoeptiUe,  moreofer,  to  a  dttrp  fioft  HedniyiaoordBliowAeTiiBOMi 
was  a  frozen  bigfaway  for  foot-passengoa^  in  the  Januaiy  o£  1680-1 ; 
I10W9  m  1683-4  it  wae  so  ^frosea  ofer  tliat  UiBMands  of  people  y 
npon  it,  and  booths  boik  on  it  ia  dirm  phoes"  (''and  paitieidaify  i 
the  Temple  stairs  to  die  old  Barge  bouse  is  a  gieat  worn  d  bootba  m 
the  Thames,  where  is  sold  difws  softsof  Uqaots,  aadaMatxtMatad*— J^oa 
Ae  Sdd  a  bull  w»  baited  on  the  ice  of  the  riter  Thamee"— ^'oarti  went 
commonlTon;  there  were  3  or4prBitinff  houses:  a  whole  or  w«  toasted 
on  the  ice  befoie  WfaitehaU  Ae  2d  [Feb.],  and  s  fox  trailed  akmg  with 
dogs  after  thesame  day^),  Ste.  Be  dweUs  on  ^the  great  fioet"  wUdi 
lasted  three  weeks  in  1691-2,  «<  yery  severe  and  bitter  weather,"  the  loadi 
impassable,  and  the  Exeter  mail  stopped  for  some  Ji^i  anoihei  of  the 
same  stjrle  and  duration  in  1697-8--Hnother  in  1708-d,  ^  wy  shara^  sad 
die  Tiames  was  firosen  ofer,**  Ac.,  and  ^it  snowed  pretty  moeh.^  At 
dus  season,  by  die  way,  be  notices  ^letters  bj  die  last  fomign  post,  which 
adriaed  that  widim  tlie  iriand  of  Paris,  some  diousands  of  men,  woaHD, 
and  duldren  have  been  lately  starved  to  death  with  hni^ger  and  odd" 
(10  Marsh,  1708-9).  The  miseries  endured  in  France  daring  the  cioong 
years  of  Loms  XIV.  might  be  Hhatrated  by  various  odier  ezcan^  horn 
this  I^ary ;  but  there  on^  remains  to  us  space  enough  (and  haraly  that) 
to  present,  in  dM  last  place,  afarrago  of  extnMHs,  purposety  hetevoramom 
in  character,  as  a  final  specimen  of  the  modey  vaneties  to  be  mmd  in 
Luttrell's  Brief  Bdation : 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Gwyn,  mother  to  madam  Ellen  Gwyn,  being  in  drink, 
was  drowned  in  a  ditch  near  Westminster  (9  JtiIt,  1679).  Tluee  Sf  the  four 
lions  in  the  Tower  are  lately  dead  (15  Feb.  1680-1).  Chebea  eoDe^  is  jntended 
by  his  majesfy  for  the  place  to  build  an  hospital  for  poor  mamied  sddiers 
(16  Dee.  1681).  The  jastioes  of  peaee  for  the  cify  of  Westmoite  hare  at  a 
pettr  sessionB  made  aa  order  for  the  dealing  the  nanow  streets  of  badaM 
eoaciies,  to  prevent  any  stops  that  may  happen  thereby  (10  Feb.  168i-3).  lacL 
Ketch,  the  nangmaB,  for  af&onting  the  sheriffs  of  London,  was  ocMmnitted 
to  BridewdU,  and  is  turned  out  of  his  place,  and  one  Bose,  a  butcher,  put  ia 

£n.  1685-6).  Edward  SkeUon,  one  01  the  criminals  that  received  aadeoet  of 
th  this  last  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailejr,  has  been  begged  of  Uie  king  br 
18  maids  dothed  in  white,  and  sinoe  is  married  to  one  of  tiiem  in  the  Pkeasyara 
(Nov.  1686).  We  have  an  aooount  from  oar  fleet  that  sizange  abuses  have  mb 
eonuaitted  m  vietualling  the  ships  with  provisioas  and  beer;  that  sBHM^st  the 
meat  hath  been  found  many  galls  and  much  ecN^fwris,  and  in  the  beer  g£ta  and 
nrfaage,  vhich  hath  occasioned  a  great  mortautj  amongst  the  seamen  of  thoae 
snqpe  that  were  so  served,  when  few  or  none  diedfamongst  those  thatwerebetter 
provided  (Oct.  1689).  The  inscription  on  tiie  monument  of  the  burning  of 
London  by  the  pi^ists,  and  iHiich  was  defooed  in  die  kte  bng^s  time^  is  rein- 
serting affiin  upon  it  ^farch  1689-90).  Apatentispassmgtheseabofa^iaBt 
of  the  sdEs  mvention  for  dipping  of  dodis,  hats,  scarfs,  &a,  in  a  oeitrin  htpa 
Oat  shaM  preserve  dnm  to  lEcep  out  rain  (Oct  1691).  A  patent  is  paasuy  the 
seals  for  a  new  invention  for  preserving  fish  or  fowl  a  ocmsideraUe  time  after  tis 
kflled  Q^v.  1691).  His  maiesty  yestoday  cheeked  a  young  lord  for  swearing 
within  his  hearmg;  telling,  tne  court  should  give  eooa  examples,  and  refonna- 
tkm  should  beffjn  there  fint,  and  then  others  would  follow  (Jan.  16 


^  ^      .1691-2). 

15  Sept.  16£{.  Last  Tuesday  the  lord  mayor  sent  his  dfioers  to  cnr  downflm 
fidr,  the  actor  of  die  drolb  having  presumed  to  act  the  earthquake  m  Jwamm 
wiihseenes,andtoniakeadroU  of  il— §6  Jan.  169M.  Yestardi^,  by  onkr  of 
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ha/A  BMjor,  a  eifikMl  of  oIbwM  neit  used  Irr  flsbermem  in  the  mer  of ' 
were  bomfc  iMferaOnikftatt.— 11  Jiilj»169S.  The  pnblie  act  afcOz&xd  is  eaded, 
wiodi  ended  vitb  a  fine  oooeeart  of  mun^  TBvberan  the  irord  Maria  was  so  sat  it 
look  up  half  an  hoar  in  singing,  and  Britaania  an  hour.— ^  Aug.  Mr.  attomej 
Mieral  hae  ocdeved  a  proseoatKMi  against  Sir  Wm.  Gon^  aldeiman  of  LondoDj 
for  aerring  their  ■uoeraes'  fleet  and  annj  with  beds  aiade  of  gout's,  hone,  am 
dogs'  hair,  instead  of  flocks,  eontnur  to  the  statute^SS  Jan.  1695^  Tester- 
day  «e  had  the  iQ  news  of  ^  ^^ovaf  flofctcian,  a  flrst  rata  man  of  war  mi  IM 
Koxm,  taking  flra  br  aceideBi  at  Ctathaai,  and  that  it  waa  burnt  to  the  bnUu — 
Slob.  A  eoonl  of  war  has  been  hdd  at  Chatham  aboat  the  loss  of  the  Brad 
Soffciogn,  andan  old  man,  by  whose  ne^geaee  she  was  boint,  is  seBfeeiioedto 
go  fiom  sh^  to  ship  with  a  hiuter  aboot  ais  neek,  and  to  be  impiM^ 
and  the  eaijpentcr  taereof  to  lose  his  pi^,  and  be  unpriaoned  for  a  year. 

Jane,  1096.  A  great  eo<^  match  is  now  fighting  at  Oxford  betwixt  the  London 
asid  Shrmhire  gamesters,  where  will  be  90  matebca,  at  10  gaineas  each,  and 
oae  at  100.— A:^.  1696.  One  Bemardi,  an  ItaUaa,  is  ooaunitted  to  te  Gate- 
hoase  for  hanng  foond  in  his  coatodj  two  cart  loads  of  obscene  sards,  books, 
aadpiotvres. — Sept.  Sizteen  justices  of  peaee  for  Deron  are  pot  oat  of  cchbdis- 
-18  October.  Yealflrdmr  a  genteel  person  was  seised  at  the  fflrohegpcr 
UBi'a  pocket  of  90a.  in  nulled  monej;  npon  which  the  ssob*  took  hua, 
him  into  the  Thames,  till  he  was  almost  deadv— 94  Nor.  Scane 
hcandieds  of  silk  wearers  went  to  Westminster  to  petitkm  the  wlisment  a(^^ 
t^  East  India  compai^,  for  bringmg  over  mat  quantities  of  wrooght  suk,  to 
the  pran£ee  of  their  tmde.~10  Dm.  The  lords,  vpon  the  petition  of  the  lady 
Mary  Eoawiek,  ga?e  hor  leaTC  to  be  with  her  haaband  [Sir  John  Esnwkkl  in 
JtewiBafce,  but  not  to  ooese  from  him.— 19  Dec  8ir  Edward  Scmoar  has  Imi 
ilsB  kmg  10,000^  in  milled  moMy  at  10/.  per  ceat  diaconnt  and  6iL  per  cent  in- 
terest;  andtisabo  saadwill  credit  his  msoes^with  90,000/.  worth  of  cattle 
lowanb  viotaalh^g  the  fleet— 9  Jan.  1696-7.  The  anards  were  yeeterdiqr 
doubled  at  Eensin^^on,  and  so  to  continue,  200  now.inmad  of  100  as  foimerlr, 
and  sfsrtineis  placed  in  all  the  Umes  and  avenaes,  and  a  patrd  to  go  ocnataatly 
from  aentiBel  to  scntind  to  gife  notice,  and  to  prevent  saspioions  persona  frooi 
Qonnng  near  the  eonrt— And  on  Tuesday  next  a  person  is  to  be  hanged  at  Idin- 
bu^  for  aHiiiii  and  bkqpheaiy.— Bank  notes  are  19/.  per  eait  wane  then 


E^.  This  beiag'the  princess  ot  Denmark's  buthdsy,  his  mmeaiy 
cadcndteidayof  LoTeforLofctobcaetedat  Whitehall;  and  at  maht  her 
kii^nMss  enMdiM  tiie  king  with  a  baU  at  8t  James's.— 9  Mareh.  This  3^ 
oommons  m  a  committee  went  through  the  bill  for  rebuilding  St.  Paal's^  by 


^  This  wQfd,  .then  a  neolQgism»  if  of  Tsiy  fteqnant  recurrence  in  Lattni. 
MM  he  Bsuafly  ^ells  it^  hot  not  always.  At  first  ha  makes  use  of  the  ftaU 
word,  mobOe,  which  in  coarse  <tf  time  Is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  of  the  first 
sjllableGn^. 

Thus,  in  1 887,  he  describes  a  riot  in  G  ray 's  Ian, «"  occaskmed  hf  one  OtUMi,  a 
oowkeeper  there;  and  the  mobik  got  up,  and  endeaTOured  the  puBing  down  his 
hoase.'  In  ]«88,hesnrs'<The«o»ibweregotuisandpreeeededtopaUinf  dawn 
tkeBmsshaMeinBudderBhnry.''(yoLi.47S.}  The  mMi  being  ap  in  sareral 
«annliBS  .  .  .  pdlad  down  sewal  popish  chapels.''  (L  484.)    ^The  sMftOiaot 

together,  atfwflBl  to  the  pcfishi&4«i>  ^^'h^«^'*I>^^^^^'*  (^^^>  ''™* 
night  the  moMe  were  up  again  in  a  numerous  body,"  &c.  (Ibid.)  In  Norember, 
1680,  he  reporto  an  attack  on  the  Erencii  merehants  at  Constantinople  Inr  the 
«iM>6ifeofthatpUuse.  O.  598.)  In  1890  he  makes  mention  of  **one  Mr.  Cade,"a 
factious  <«ptr8on  in  Kent,"  who  has  got  into  trouble  fbr  saying  «*that  khig 
William  was  only  set  up  WtiMiMftA."  (IL  88.)  Again:  "<  iS^.— The  Ist  hist, 
was  a  great  disorder  at BartMomewfhir,  wWe  the imMs  get  ahead  and  quarrelled 
with  some  genaemen^''Ae.(n.  99.)  Bgr  the  spaing  of  1809,  mo6i28  is  abbroTiated 
intOMoft:  **  From  Dorer  wrote,  the  11106  were  Tery  rude  towards  queen  dowsger." 
(n.4aa)  «'8ir  Bobert  6uiUbid*s  hoase  in  Kent  is  pidfed  down  br  the  sMk" 
(IL49a.)  Hencsiifthtbe same mo«)sylaUe  is  nsed-with  this  diAnacMhat 
in  his  hitsr  nsa  or  la  ManlMas  diqps  en  an  extra  ft. 
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tinmng  the  tax  on  ooals  for  16  jean ;  set  apart  one  sixUi  part  for  repaiiiai^ 
Westminster  abbey,  and  another  part  for  rebnilcUng  St.  Thomas's  hospital  in 
Southwark;  and  inserted  a  clause  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  narejot 
general,  shall  have  but  half  pay  until  St.  Paul's  is  fini^ied,  and  after  that  ois 
whole  arrears. — 20  MarcL  Dr.  Blackmore  having  writ  a  poem  ealled  King 
Arthur,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king,  his  majestv  hs^h  conferred  the  hononr^n 
knighthood  upon  him. — 20  April,  1697.  Yesterday  his  majesty  sat  4  hours  in  the 
treasury,  and  with  great  strictness  inquired  into  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the 

gublic  money ;  and  was  there  this  day  as  loujg,  and  after  dined  with  the  ead  of 
underland^ — ^5  June.  Several  new  plays  having  been  lately  acted,  contraiy  to 
good  manners,  the  lord  chamberlain  nas  given  orders  that  none  be  acted  here- 
after 1M  his  secretary  has  perused  them.— 1  July.  Yesterday  the  duke  of  Devon 
meeting  coL  Culpepper  at  the  auction  room  in  St.  Albans-street,  caned  him  for 
being  troublesome  to  him  in  the  bite  reign.— A  report  bein^  that  king  James  was 
k^y  seen  in  Mr.  Rotier's  apartment  in  the  Tow^,  upon  inquiry  it  appears  to 
be  groundless. — 10  Aug.  The  duke  of  Zell  has  presented  his  muesty  with  300 
heM  of  red  deer  to  stock  his  forests  in  England.— 28  Aug.  Last  week,  Mr, 
Beverley,  an  independent  preacher,  who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  Christ's 
coining  to  iudge  the  world  would  be  the  23d  instant,  made  public  recantation  in 
a  meeting-house  in  the  citv,  before  divers  teachers  and  a  full  congrention;  he 
said  he  was  mistaken  in  the  time,  but  believed  'twas  not  far  off. — ^  October. 
Yesterday  the  lord  chief  justice  Holt  ordered  all  barristers  to  iqppear  next  term 
in  their  proper  gowns,  and  not  in  mourning  ones,  as  they  have  done  ainoe  ^ 
death  of  kin^  C&rles ;  otherwise  will  not  hear  them ;  which  will  cost  them  15^ 
•a  man. — 9  Nov.  This  day  a  court  of  aldermen  was  held,  upon  complaint  of  th| 
sword  bearer,  against  sir  Humphry  Edwyn,  lord  mayor,  who  went  on  Svnd^, 
with  all  his  officers,  in  state,  to  an  independent  meeting,  where  he  was  deserted 
by  all  except  the  sword  beiu-er,  who  was  locked  into  a  pew;  upon  which  the 
court  blamed  the  lord  mayor,  and  said  the  sword  bearer  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  meetings. 

5  May,  1698.  The  lord  Monmouth  moved  the  house  against  the  impudence  of 
the  actors  at  the  plavhouses,  upon  Powell's  woundine  a  gestieman;  and  the 
lords  with  the  white  staves  are  to  desire  his  majesty  toat  none  of  the  players 
wear  swords. — 30  July.  The  lords  justices  have  signed  a  grant  to  Titus  Ciates 
for  300/.  per  aun.  out  of  the  post  office,  which  his  nuyest^  gave  to  him  and  his 
wife,  or  longest  liver,  for  99  years. — 8  Sept.  Some  days  smce  achininey  sweepa 
in  Lutener's-lane  died,  and  left  behind  him  an  estate  of  8000/.  sterling,  keepmg 
on  his  trade  to  the  last. 

18  May,  1699.  Yesterday  a  lam  sturgeon  was  taken  in  the  Thames  near 
Hammersmith,  and  present^  to  the  king. — 26  Oct.  A  nunnery  being^  latdv  dis- 
covered at  Hammersmith,  bis  majesty  has  appointed  an  inquisition,  m  oroer  to 
find  out  and  seize  the  lands  that  supported  it. — 9  Nov.  Yesterday  his  majesty 
went  again  to  Hampton  Court,  and  has  wpointed  Thursday  next  to  view  tbe 
three  troons  of  guards  in  Hyde  Park,  which  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  finest  in 
Europe,  the  clothes  and  accoutrements  of  each  man  costing  upwards  of  40^ 

14  May,  1700.  Yesterday  Mr.  Dryden  was  carried  in  great  state  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  interred  next  Chancer  and 
Cowley.— 11  June.  Pixed  on  Mr.  Dryden's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey : 

"John  Dryden  had  enemies  three. 
Sir  Dick,  Old  Nick,  and  Jeremy  : 
The  fustian  knight  was  forced  to  yield. 
The  other  two  maintained  the  field; 
But  had  the  poet's  life  b^n  holier, 
He  had  o'eroome  the  Devil  and  Collier.'* 

— ^29  June.  The  old  and  new  pkyhouses  have  given  their  last  niffht's  profits 
towards  redeeming  the  English  slaves  in  Morocco. — 18  July.  A  iteet  of  aix^r 
sail  of  Virginia  ships  kden  with  tobacco  is  arriv^  the  customs  whereof  wul 
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amomit  to  a  consiclflnible  sum;  and  on  board  of  the  said  sliips  are  about  160 
pirates  (who  cammitted  great  robberies  in  the  West  Indies),  with  part  of  their 
treasure. — 5  Sept.  The  Scotch  are  so  disj^leased  with  the  English  about  their 
]nis4»rnage  at  Darien,  that  they  have  prohilnted  the  importation  of  seyend  com- 
modities made  in  En^^d,  particuhmy  fine  stofis.— 2  T^ov.  This  morning  the 
justices  of  Middlesex  attended  the  lord  keeper,  and  received  a  charge  from  his 
lordriiip  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  about  the  poor,  and  to  prerent  the  multi- 
tude ot  be^^ars  in  the  streets.— 19  Dec.  The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  have 
presented  as  nuisances  the  two  playhouses,  as  also  the  bear  garden,  as  riotous 
and  disorderly  assemblies. 

5  April,  1701.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  made  this  day  4  funnels  on  the  top 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  let  out  the  heat  in  case  they  sit  in  the  summer. — 
17  May.  The  lord  mayor  has  committed  4  journeymen  shoemaJcers  to  Newgate, 
for  dispersing  printed  tickets  amon^  their  brethren,  in  order  to  meet  next  Mon- 
day in  Lamors  Conduit  fiehis,  to  the  number  of  15  or  20,000,  on  pretence  to 
raise  their  wages ;  but  feared  on  some  other  design :  upon  winch  their  masters 
are  ordered  to  keep  them  at  home.— 3  Feb.  1701-2.  An  instrument  is  passing 
the  priry  seal  to  allow  the  duke  of  Somerset  1600/.  per  ann.  as  lord  president 
of  the  council,  in  lieu  of  7  dishes  of  meat  per  diem. — ^25  Feb.  1702-3.  The 
commons  ordered  the  pamphlet  called,  A  Short  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  to 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  that  no  more  votes  be  printed. — 29  May.  Several 
lords  and  gentlemen  are  carrying  on  a  subscription,  which  'tis  thought  will 
amount  to  20,000  guineas,  for  Mrs.  Sei^iiora,  the  Italian  songstress  at  the 
playhouses  here.— 3  July,  llie  queen  [Anne]  has  fixed  her  time  for  going  to  the 
Bath  on  7ih  of  August^  where  she  and  the  prince  intend  to  stay  about  six  we^.  * 
— 16  Oct.  We  have  now  in  England  4000  French  seamen  prisonm,  and  they  not 
above  400  of  ours. — 23  Oct.  The  commons  expelled  Mr.  Asgill  for  writmg  a 
book.  That  a  man,  through  faith,  may  be  translated  to  heaven  without  dviuff . 

3 Maj,  1705.  Yesterday  a  woman  was  burnt  in  West  Smithfield fornigh 
treason  in  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  this  kingdom.— 13  Dec.  Yesterday  came 
an  order  to  the  lord  mavor,  sijo^ed  by  her  majesty,  requiring  him  and  the  court 
of  aldermen  immediately  to  unpress  within  this  dty  1000  men,  who  have  no 
visible  way  of  living,  to  serve  either  by  sea  or  land. — 18  Oct.  1707.  The  Mus- 
covite ambassador  has  complained  asainst  Daniel  De  Foe,  for  the  foUowing  ex- 
pression in  his  Beview  on  Thursday  last :  Money  makes  Christians  fiffht  for  the 
Turks ;  money  hires  servants  to  the  devil,  nay,  to  the  very  czar  of  Muscovy. — 
13  March,  1707-8.  This  day  the  commons  passed  the  earners'  bill,  with  a  nder, 
allowing  them  more  than  6  horses  in  bad  wa^  and  up  hills.— 27  Mav.  This  day 
ihe  chiOren  of  the  several  charity  schools  in  this  city  and  suburbs,  all  new 
clothed,  being  about  4000,  went  to  St.  Sepulchre's  church,  where  Jh.  Mosse 
preached  upon  the  occasion.— 19  March,  1708-9.  Yesterday  the  justices  of 
Middlesex  agreed  to  petition  her  majesty  to  give  orders  for  the  suppression  of 
3ifay  fair  for  the  future,  it  having  been  for  many  years  past  a  nursery  for  the 
comiptmg  of  youth.— 9  Feb.  1709-10.  Yesterday  the  lords  ordered  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  to  build  within  12  days  a  scaffold  in  Westminster  Hall  for  trial  of 
Dr.  SachevereLlarge  enough  for  200  peers  and  558  commons. — 29  July,  1710. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Dunning,  a  cheesemonger  in  Thames-street,  had  a  benefit  ticket  in 
the  lottery  of  400/.  per  ann.— 12  August.  Thisi4ay  the  lord  Harvey  had  a  benefit 
ticket  m  the  btteir  of  500/.  per  ann.  Mr.  Thomas  Bamaby,  who  lately  be- 
longed to  the  6  clerks'  office,  has  got  the  1000/.  per  annum  ticket  in  the  lot- 
tery.— ^12  Sept.  It's  said  a  proclaimition  is  ordered  to  put  in  force  the  act  of 
parliament  against  lotteries,  m  order  to  suppress  the  vast  numbers  of  them  now 
on  foot. 
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MT  BECOMD  PEOfXSSlOHAL  ICOTB. 

I HATX  tUted  that  John  FotilHcm  wm  the  leadhiff  aidrilM  tfliem  I 
anived  at  Plymouth ;  an  artist .  who  meritad  the  lead  he  had  aeeufed, 
and  the  lead  he  would  probably  have  preienred,  had  he  not,  £roin  the  love 
of  eafe  in  his  deoCning  years,  chosen  to  take  to  himself  a  partner^  who 
was  soon — I  will  not  say  to  stand  in  his  shoes,  but— to  tisnain  in  Mi 
place,  as  an  unconfirmed  lieutenant.    That  partner  was  mywM. 

The  proposal,  to  my  mat  surprise,  was  his  own.  I  was  eoftieftt  «e 
play,  St  best,  ^second  fiddle  f  or  rather  to  strive  for  that  poritkm,  sinee 
dieie  wae  another  architect  in  the  towns,  and  one  or  two  othere  who 
praetieed  as  sudL  Mr.  Fonlston,  howerer,  was  pleased  to  recognise  me 
as  worthy  o£  a  oo-operatire  alliance ;  and  it  was  soon  announced  that 
the  old  and  young  individualitiei  were  one,  under  the  fim*6(k  of 
(« Foubton  and  Wightwiek" 

My  partner  was  a  man  of  much  native  taste  and  of  peneyerinf  in* 
dostnr ;  bat  his  general  education  had  been  refy  Midted,  and  hie  profcs 
siomu  edncstkm  partial,  for  he  was  almost  exdusitely  Greek  hi  hie  fteling 
for  an^tectorat  design*  The  Gothic  adranee,  dnce  made,  was  not  then 
even*  contemplated :  the  Italian  revival  had  been  hitherto  (sneaking  of 
our  own  times)  chieflT  assisted  by  Nadi  ^  the  palatial  scfaeol  ot  Batty 
was  only  sbowmg  its  nrst  emergence  horn  under  the  heavy  piewuie  oif 
<<  Stuartf  s  Athens^  and  Smirke }  and  there  vras  extant  litlle  originality^ 
save  in  the  ecoantridtr  of  Boane.  Curiously  enough,  whsn  FooMon,  on 
two  single  occasions,  left  Stuart  and  Revett,  he  coprad,  kt  one  caee  8ottne, 
and  in  the  other  Denon,  whose  Egyptian  retmAies  were  before  the 
world.*  I  came,  however,  to  Plymouth  imbued  with  the  then  growing 
feeling  for  the  Gradco-Palladian  style ;  and  the  lighter  efanmeter  of  in/ 
designt(whieh  were  now  rising  m  several  parts  of  die  town)  bad  at  least 
the  ehaim  of  novelty  vrith  the  Plvaoouthiani.  As  Fodstcm,  enndidly 
giTun,  had  nothing  to  say  againet  thii,  he  regarded  it  vrith  vrflfing  aflow* 
ance  as  at  least  a  nroduetive  article  in  the  vray  of  artistb  trade,  and  me 
not  umrorthy  of  admission  as  an  a«^nt  in  its  cultivation.  The  influencee 
of  my  first  London  tutor,  Edward  Lapidge,  were  doubtless  stiO  openUang, 
and  ihave  never  had  reason  to  think  him  other  than  a  worAy  aolhori^. 

But,  for  xeasong— no  matter  what^my  partner  had  not  been  wiAt  me 
more  than  six  months^  ere  he  iras  indneecC  nnder  osfuuinetaneee  ereA« 
aUe  to  himsdf  and  &vourable  to  me,  to  retire  from  Hie  profesdon  alto* 
gether;  and  the  Crtnetie  very  ^rtly  announced  the  dissohition  of  our 
partnership,  leavinflf  me  sole  possessor  of  all  I  could  retain  on  his  behalf 
and  my  ovm  ;  so  tiBat  I  had  now  become,  as  it  were,  an  interesting^  (pso- 
fessional)  widow,  looking  for  all  those  practical  condolences  which  are 
proverbially  the  rights-in-expectation  of  that  interesting  class. 

I  could  never  accurately  distinguish  between  the  productive  advan- 

*  See  St  Andrew's  Chapel,  Plymouth,  and  the  PnUic  Libraiy  of  Devonport. 
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wWA  niighi  lave  ben  ame  uadv  ys  ptnoaal  kfacBot,  ai^ 
wmaid  km  beat  mine  withoulH;  bat  I  gntftfiillj  tcxA  idl  oftred 


eppoftiaMes  ae  ^ber  eeoie,  witbont  earing  to  mqmae  mto  theirpeflitife 
onmi ;  especially  thankfU^  faowefer,  to  two  esptcial  &ien^  \¥^  8.  £L 
MA  tbe  kte  E.  J.,  who  bad  brovgbt  about  myreitored  profiaaBioiiai  inde- 
pendenee,  and  idiiUi  #4^^  ai ka^  regarded  ae  ^a  eoaeanimatMHL  (de> 
notedly)  to  be  wiBbed." 

Mj  kte  partner,  Am  reeved  fexB  ibe  ipriitanca  oi  praeticai  dnty^ 
lifed  s  plian  wg  amateur  life  finr  eenie  yean,  deeotating  hie  pretty  eottaga 
and  moads  in  dte  eaborb,  and  seddng  U>  riTal»  in  l^e,  toe  fiuaed  faUa 
of  Jmagara,  by  an  artiitie  i^neading  o€  ike  nTmootb  waterconne,  or 
ket^  Ofvereome  yards  of  ^MT  and  rock-woiiiVgrM^ttdiancingth^ 
of  bis  ahrobbeiy.  This  refereaee  to  die  klls  of  tkemi^ty  St.  Laurence 
will  not  he  deemed  sarcastic,  when  I  state  that  the  ex-architect  had  at 
one  time  resolTed  on  designatiDg  his  abode  by  the  thundering  title  of 
"  Niagara  Cottage."  A  former  appeUation  had  mstinguished  it  as  "  Athe* 
niaa  Cottage^''  tbowb  what  eoBoezioD  there  was  between  a  kind  of 
TwioT  tkitfthiw!  dooueik  aoiid  aay  thing  ever  seen  at  Atbeas^  it  waa  kr 
dM  kncifiil  owner  te  qpeeify.  Tbe  Tulgar  pi^ln  penisted  in  mmfHj 
aBnding  to  it  aa  "<  Foidrtmi^s  CottM;e." 

Bdt  lis  chkf  employment  was  &fo4ed  to  die  pdb&atieo  of  a  km 
ijwaitu  <^  bk  prkapid  afdiitectnnd  wocks,  plenAifiiUy  iUartiated  by 
Mthogfapbk  ebvatioBS,  plane,  seetiiHis,  anddetw,indndiDganadeqaata 
Biniiiini  ef  dnciiptife  ktter  pess^  in  which  I  bad  the  pkarare  of  assist- 
mgtim;  far  he  was  by  no  weana  so  aceomplished  an  adept  with  hk  pen 
aa  witk  hie  pendL 

Slili^  bowe^er,  the  ciruiiuislanee  wbidi^  aibeive  aH,  nmrneeted  hk  claawr 
ambkion,  was  that  of  eaonlating  the  rraowned  Bomeo  Ceates  hk  die 
singnkrity  ef  tbe  TeUele  wbkb  served  him  as  a  gig.  It  was  bult  in  die 
ktm  of  tbe  antique  biga^  or  war-ebariot ;  with  a  seat  fortiv^  smng^ed 
into  dbe  service  <»  comfort,  dioiigb  be  aeeended  into  it  Irem  tmiind  with 
ckaskordiodmr,  andkoked(sofBr  as  bk  tme  Englidi  kee  and  coe- 
tomeaHowed)  Hsb  ledoos,  oi  ibe  P&rdsenon,  <<o«t  £»  a  krk"«-or  as 
AebiUes^  drivkg  tfarougb  the  Troy-like  stroeta  of  PiTmeedi,  widi  an 
imaginary  corpse  of  Hector  trailing  after  liimu.  Beggfii^  perdbn,  bow- 
ever,  of  die  vancpnshed  IMan,  let  ns  radier  snppoae  the  imagined 
cespse  to  have  been  the  denmet  body  of  that  Boaodan  tasteleasness^ 
wfauA,  nndl  Fodston's  advent,  bad  existed  in  tbe  Briddi  sonth-west. 

I  was  now-m  die  loll  swkg  of  bosiness ;  and  could  hck  back  with 
rejoickg  thenkfahieBa  to  a  day  not  kng  precurrent,  wfasn  my  loved 
finend  William  Jaoobson,  m  eneonra^ement  of  my  kfkm  hopes,  bad 
proposed  the  eroctioo  of  some  svbscnptkn  boikling^  for  die  ostensibk 
porpoee  of  amarine  dnb-bonse, dioogh  widi  the  real  pmrpose of  enablmg 


to  Bunikst  my  aichiteotnral  pretensians }  and  patting  down  hk  own 
name  fia*  io  mnch,  and  hk  wife's  lor  so  mndimoca.  There  the  subsccqa- 
tion-list  ended,  becaose  there  was  dbordy  no  occasion  to  press  it  fbrthcK. 
Pupils,  regularly  articled,  came  to  me  in  quick  soccesskm,  and,  to- 
gedier  with  a  weU-praedsed  surveyor  as  my  Akf  dork,  formed  an 
efficient  offidal  staff.  I  may  bete,  at  once,  vaj  die  tribute  due  to  die 
QBtxDng  nal  and  most  niMeifish  fidelity  which  accompanied  the  valnahk 
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serrieet  of  John  Foster  from  his  first  eogagement  with  me  to  ilie  day  of 
mj  departure  from  Plymoath.  Many  a  hard  and  annooa  trial  did  he 
more  than  assist  in  bearing  me  through ;  and  with  serereat  truth  maj  I 
say,  '^  he  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me*^ 

Houses,  shops,  terrace-rows,  and  other  buildings  in  Plymouth,  were 
committed  to  my  superintendence :  the  stewards  of  the  Manor  of  Stoke 
Damerel  (the  late  Mr.  Cole  and  K  St.  Aubyn,  Esq.)  retained  me  aa 
architect  to Devonport  and  its  spreading  suburb;  and  I  made  my  entry 
into  Cornwall  as  designer  of  a  large  residence,  in  the  then  Tudm  style, 
at  Liskeard.  My  friend,  Dr.  E.  M.,  had  nut  into  my  hands  the  first  of 
my  more  important  Plymouth  works ;  and,  soon  aflter  its  comf^etion,  I 
removed  from  my  then  too  humble  residence  into  No.  3,  "  Alkemteum 
Terrace^  die  ''  important  work"  aforesaid. 

SOCIAL  RETB08FECTS. 

And  here,  in  No.  3,  Athenaum-terrace,  I  dwelt  for  many  brief 
years — ^for  bnef  in  their  total  do  they  now  seem,  looking  back  upon  theni 
from  the  time  of  this  writine.  In  the  course  of  that  period  I  became 
acauaiDted  with  so  many  of  all  classes,  as  to  be  sensible  of  a  kind  of  mui* 
tijuied  identity  ;  like  the  hyphens  in  a  nursery  presentment  of  the  five* 
syllable  word  so-ci-al-i-tt,  successively  linking  all  the  grades  from  the 
aristocratic  high  to  the  lowliest  respectability.  A  provincial  an^tect  is 
necessarily  known  to  a  multitude,  including  every  variety,  from  the 
wealthy  builder  to  the  humblest  of  his  countiees  operatives^  and  he 
ranges  among  the  trades  like  a  universal  merchant.  Your  great  Londoa 
arcmtect  has  temporary  acqudntance  with  more,  in  his  widely  divezgiNit 
practice ;  but  the  country  architect,  having  a  large  and  long-continued 
practice  in  the  immediate  locality  of  his  residence,  matures  a  mudi  doeer 
personal  intimacy  with  a  very  numerous  body  of  men,  in  whom  he 
becomes  interested,  and  who  are  interested  in  him.  Furthermc»e,  I 
improved  my  hold  upon  the  regard  of  the  trading  fiunilies  in  general — 
and,  gratefully  to  my  heart,  on  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  shop- 
keepers, &c. — ^by  constant  exertions  to  entertain,  or  (so  far  as  I  could) 
to  instruct  them,  in  the  halls  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  the  three 
towns ;  and  delightful  it  was  to  see  the  intelligent  or  pretty  faces  of  the 
*<  young  men  and  maidens"  beaming  before  me,  as  tnev  smiled  at  the 
humours— or  melted  at  the  love  scenes— of  the  "  gentle  Shakspeare." 
The  Athenaeum,  at  that  time,  presented  nothing  but  the  grave  viai^ges  of 
<*  critics  in  black,"  bent  on  self-regardbg  reserve  and  keen  scrutiny ;  so 
tiiat,  agreeable  as  the  sunshine  among  uirubs  and  flowers,  was  the  pre- 
sence of  woman  among  the  audiences  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

I  had  made  equal  social  progress  with  the  *'  gentry"  through  a  mora 
private  medium ;  the  government  ^<  authorities"  of  the  towns  had  been 
kind  enough  to  include  me  among  their  general  acquaintance  ;  and  the 
aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood  "  stooped  their  eminent  tops  to  my  low 
head,  making  me  proud  of  their  humility." 

Not  more  busy  in  the  soiries  of  the  institutions  than  at  the  dinner  and 
evenmg  parties  of  my  personal  friends,  or  at  the  ^  at  homes"  and  festive 
assembmges  of  my  lord  and  lady,  I  phiyed  off  in  all  my  phases,  lyrid 
dramatic,  imitative,  or  otherwise,  till  I  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  ''a 
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moet  amusing  fellow."  To  rary  the  monotony  of  the  ordinaiy  mugictJ 
and  Mntimentallj  yocal  contrihutions,  I  composed  a  set  of  comic  soogs, 
and  sang  them  to  mj  own  accompaniments.  It  was,  at  all  events,  a 
noTclty  to  hear  a  gentleman  not  trespassing  on  the  productions,  nor 
mder-doing  the  performances,  of  others ;  Uie  especial  right  to  deliver 
mj  own  matter,  in  my  own  manner,  being  admitted  with  at  least  an  un- 
prejudiced wiU  to  be  pleased ;  and  all  were  pleased  to  be  so,  with  excep- 
tional reference,  made  by  one  here  and  there,  to  the  idea  that  I  was  care- 
less of  my  proper  pride — in  other  words,  that  I  was  becoming  vain  of  my 
smaD  popularity.  By  the  way,  what  a  test  of  friendship's  fulness  is  the 
pleasure  one  man  takes  in  those  little  social  dbtinctions  of  another,  which 
win  £Btyouritism  and  applause ;  on  the  other  hand,  how  its  imperfectness 
may  i4[>pear,  when  the  cavilling  solicitude  of  the  former  "speaks  its 
mind"  in  depreciation  of  those  trivial  performances  by  which  the  latter 
makes  himself  welcome  as  an  entertainer,  and  which,  after  all,  are 
scarcely  worth  correction.  A  lively  acquaintance  of  mine,  whose  exhi- 
bitory  abilities  gave  him  popular  acceptance^  was  ever  subject  to  the 
antidotal  advice  of  his  more  self-respecting  and  more  perfection-loving 
firiend.  **  Now,"  said  the  last — meaning  he  could  not  so  have  demeaned 
himself  by  tomfoolery — "  I  could  not  have  done  what  you  and  those 

other  fellows  did  last  night  at  Mr. 's."    It  was  true  enough ;  for  he 

had  not  the  particular  ability  requisite.  On  another  occasion  he  would 
say,  in  reference  to  something  which  had  gained  especial  applause, 
"  You  must  give  up  that ;  it  won't  do."  "  Poor  Tom"  would  reply, 
^'  Better  things  than  mine  wouldn't  do.  Edmund  Kean's  Shylock^  for 
instance,  according  to  Mr.  Rae's  dictum,  wouldn't  do— but  it  did.** 
Shakspeare  makes  Brutus  say  to  CassHts^  "  I  do  not  like  your  faulis.'* 
The  indubitable  philosophy  of  this  remark  sinks  beneath  the  natural 
beauty  of  Cassiuss  reply,  "  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults." 

Stimulated,  then,  by  the  excitement  of  giving  pleasure  to  a  multitude 
too  willing  and  too  easily  to  be  pleased,  I  lived  almost  the  life  of  '^  a 
poor  player''  for  years ;  and  my  harmless  impositions  never  received  a 
sufficient  stop  to  induce  their  suspension  until  the  %oork  became  too 
wearing,  and  I  checked  myself.  To  confess  the  truth,  the  cavils  correc- 
tive of  friendly  solicitude  were,  at  the  worst,  wholesome  in  their  limited 
influence ;  but  the  exacting  requests  of  the  amused  were  not  so  innocent 
in  their  results ;  and  if  the  reader  can  turn  to  Fraser's  Magazine  for 
1837,  vol.  xvi.,  page  637,  he  may  there  learn  the  nervous  depression  and 
the  mental  distress  which,  sooner  or  later,  may  accompany  the  career  of 
"An  Amusing  Fellow." 

But  I  was  the  least  of  the  *' amusing  fellows"  of  Plymouth,  which, 
at  the  time,  contained  some  of  the  most  gifted  entertainers  I  have  ever 
seen,  either  on  or  off  the  stage.  The  prime  spirit  of  humour  worked  in 
the  mind  and  on  the  features  of  W.  J.,  a  lawyer,  who  could  be  really, 
or  assumedly,  grave  as  a  judge,  rich  as  Munden,  or  powerfully  piquant  as 
Mathews.  Circumstances  make  one  man  an  actor,  and  prevent  another, 
who  might  surpass  all,  from  becoming  one.  The  imitations  by  W.  J. 
of  certam  judges  and  barristers  of  past  days,  his  readings  of  some  of  the 
later  comedies,  and  his  wholly  original  facetiae,  delivered  by  tongue,  or 
by  pen,  were  of  the  first  order.  He  was  more  like  Munden  than  Munden 
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£or  tin  aotor  had  not  tiw  saoie  ^tiMf  power  to  do  ] 
and  exhibited  an  eitfaiagaai  grimaee  which  hia  i 
totheadvaatageofeeaBiitiaieharacteriatie.  W.  J.wasaboaa«iiMtof  Ae 
aMateor  fiat  das»«-aad  a  gemdeiman  withal — as  testified  hj  hb  aam- 
herleai  Jokly-iidiDiran.  Then  ^wie  was  T.  B.  N^  onoiBeal  at  aiHieal 
eomnisaeiir,  with  a  taient  (not  half  ooltimted)  o£  die  Cfariet  Laaab 
oaalitr;  «1bo  «  aooat  happy  repiesentctive  of  penonal  charagtoiiBliti 
tkoagti  fhir  to  ihow  it;  with  an  Erana-like  fakeU»  for  «  glae,  aad  a 
whiitle  with  endi  s  sedactife  shake,  that  eyerj  giH  was  rady  to  aaj, 
^O,  whisde,  and  FU  eome  to  you  my  huL"  Next  eame  W.  8.  H^  who 
oooU  on  an  instant  leave  surgery  and  aeteoee  for  fm  and  frolae,  aad  ex- 
htbit  SQoh  feraatility,  fantastical,  musical,  and  nantical,  that  Captain  L. 
(anodiflr  PlyaMoth  wit,  of  perhaps  nnoqealled  leadiinas)  one  day  ex- 
claimed, ''  Confound  it,  that  Mlow's  head's  like  a  baiwil  wgan^  you  may 
set  it  to  sMy  tune !"  Lastly,  among  the  neighbouiinr  ooanti'  gentle- 
men, was  one  ef  s  confeiaational  genius  truly  leniariJble^  and  widi  an 


inutatiye  power— especially  in  Defonshiie  provineialisni — whaeh  excited 
the  professed  eoyy  ec  Mathews.  The  sport  he  enjoyed  wilh  his  komds 
was  the  thesM  of  measorelesi  mirdi  to  tiiose  who  weie  fi»tanate  enoogfa 
to  meet  him  at  his  table  ;  and  his  eoncnnent  enthusiasm  for  art  tjipt 
cially  of  the  Landseer  quality — was  such,  that  he  read  natme  as  he 
galloped ;  and,  while  he  followed  <he  fox,  gathered  stores  for  hb  sketeh- 
hook.  Vasdy  pleasant,  as  surprising,  was  it  to  see  him,  wdifle  be  kept 
die  ^taUe  in  a  roar"  widi  his  stories,  mmultaneously  drswinr  n  stag  or 
any  odier  quadruped  with  one  hand,  and  a  man  or  any  other  odpad  widi 
the  other.    A  rare  man  was  J.  C.  Bulteel ! 

Bndi  were  among  the  wits  of^  place,  which  at  the  saaie  time  eontained 
amnsing  peculiarity  or  eccentricity  of  character  enough  to  fomish  said 
wits  with  abundant  subject  for  their  exercise ;  and,  when  W.  E.  1^  of 
Cornwall,  added  Ins  large  quota  of  Am  and  fiddle  to  the  aaseadUage  of 
mirth  and  harmony,  there  was  very  little  chance  of  the  oompan/f 
^  going  home  till  morning.'' 

No  wonder  dMrt  three  of  this  class,  with  n  fourth  companicm,  finding 
themselfes  togedier  in  a  glass-eoach  on  the  road  to  Tayistock  (wheie  one 
of  them  was  gobg  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  natural  scieooe),  should, 
nmtualW  stimulated  by  a  sudden  impulse^  constitute  dienotfelves  at  once 
the  nucleus  of  a  joUy  fratemitv,  to  be  called  Z^t  Viae  #viar^  whose 
literary  .Inoubradons  should  afterwards  appear  in  the  pages  i^  Frtuet^t 
Ma^azme  under  die  tide  of  ^  Bkae  Friar  Pleasantries  f*  ay  eoiy  hed- 
tation  to  speak  of  the  foundation  ybur,  being  simply  this,  that  I  happened 
to  be  the  extra  passenger  who  made  die  fourth.  All  I  can  Tcntve  to 
nridemyeelfon,  was  the  luck  which  {4aced  me  in  such  company.  Gieat, 
however,  were  die  subsequent  accessions  to  the  brotherhood,  whidi  num- 
bered among  its  later  memhers  the  Torick  of  ins  time — and  among  iti 
visiton  the  son  of  that  Yorick  ;  in  other  words,  the  Madiewses,  Charies 
die  first  and  second.  We  had,  moreover,  our  ^CardtnaT — a  imisund 
cf  the  Church ;  and  let  that  speak  to  our  reqsectabili^^-not  to  his 
de&Bw.  The  younger  Madiews  was  then  an  arehiteot;  and  it  wai 
owing  to  no  desire  of  his  that  he  did  not  remain  one ;  hut,  as  his  falhsr 
said,  '<  If  s  all  very  well  as  for  as  it  goes,  hut  it  doesnH  go  finr  enough. 
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My  Loid  A.  and  mj  Ladj  B.  m  delighted  to  get  Charies't  good  com- 
P«dt;  hot  tlMy  gm  hiM  no  houses  to  boild*^ 

Of  ail  the  loeai  maetmgs  of  Plymouth  this  was  die  most  pleasant — ^to 
its  members.  The  four  originals  met,  once  a  quarter,  at  eadi  other^s 
bonses  in  Ml  mnnastio  habiluiients  of  Uoe  and  bnfl^  and  on  eadi  occa- 
skm,  after  dinner,  thej  ware  bound  to  prodnoe  an  origind  paper.  From 
the  atore  thus  collected  in  time,  the  <'  Measautiieflr*  wUeh  appeared  m 
FroBef^i  Magasim  (1837  to  1843)  were  selected. 

The  mora  aedate  pretensions  of  the  then  social  njmoulh  maj  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  Athenaeum  ;  and  among  the  re* 
HHoning  of  its  select  assemblages  was  that  of  the  '^  Artists  and  Ama- 
teurs," origiaated  by  Cdonel  C.  H.  Smith,  whose  twel?e  thousand  draw- 
ings of  aH  the  worid's  contents,  natural  and  artificial,  coostitoted  a  perfect 
encjdopsBdia  fer  affordiBg  anything  which  the  artist  might  require,  to 
grre  topographical  or  historical  troth  to  his  picture.  At  each  house, 
where  the  members  met  in  succession,  a  table  was  qiread  with  paper, 
pencils,  and  tepina ;  and  the  sketches  of  the  eyening  were  left  with  the 
koat,  who  only  gare  in  return  a  simple  cenatical  repast.  Tliis  society 
eoDtboued,  after  my  acquaintance  with  it,  to  improTO  in  the  numbn  vA 
abiHty  of  its  members,  the  list  of  whidi  indodee  the  names  (not  now  un- 
known in  the  London  water-colour  exhibitions)  of  S.  Cook,  Mitchell, 
Penson,  and  Scanlan  ;  nor  may  I  omit  the  name  of  Field  TaUburd  (a 
yotinger  brother  of  the  deceased  judge),  whose  dialk  portraitures  are  of 
nnws«U  excellence. 

Some  years  before,  a  little  boy  residing  near  Untaffd,  in  Cornwall, 
was  to  be  seen  drawing  the  romantic  features  of  the  neighbouring  coast 
with  a  piece  of  slate  upon  a  door-step.  He  subsequently  came  to  Fly- 
mouth  ;  and  baring  long  laboured  in  empWment,  more  dictated  by  ih 
necessities  than  his  genius,  at  length  reached  his  proper  level,  and  stepped 
Ofer  the  thredK)ld  of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society  of  London,  where 
his  now  annually  exhibited  pictures  are  eeitunly  second  to  none  of  thdr 
kind.     I  speak  of  Samuel  Cook. 

Hoch  diat  has  presented  itself  since  in  the  world  seemed  to  my 
ignorant  pere^)tione  to  have  originated  in  Plymouth  ;  but  this  is  doubi- 
leas  an  innocent  fellacy ;  and  my  own  simplicity  is  all  that  remains  to  be 
noted.  The  social  circles  of  tlie  town,  howerer,  largely  participated  at 
Tarioos  times  in  the  presence  of  public  men  more  or  less  eminent  in  their 
respectite  qnaKties.  Several  were  connected  with  it,  either  by  birth,  re- 
lationsfaip,  or  dose  friendly  alliance.  It  was  one  or  other  of  these  bonds 
whidi  made  it  femiliar  with  the  painters  Northcote,  Haydon,  and  Sir  C. 
Eastlake;  with  Dr.  Kitto,  the  biblical  antiquarian ;  with  Brockedon,  the 
illustrator  of  the  Alps ;  with  J.  M.  Rendel,  the  eminent  engineer  ;  with 
the  acton  Macready,  C.  Kemble,  Phelps,  and  C.  Kean.  The  elder 
Mathews  is  espedaHy  associated  wi^  Plymouth ;  for  there  he  lived  during 
the  suffeiing  remainder  of  his  last  days ;  and  there,  in  the  restibuk 
of  the  oU  dinrch  of  St.  Andrew,  he  Kes  buried.  My  first  personal 
acquamtaace  with  him  was  made  at  the  dinner-tables  of  his  friends 
Messrs.  Gvles  and  Franlyn ;  and,  soon  after,  he  was  installed  one  of 
the  ^  Broners  Bloe,"  who  hdd  full  conclave  in  their  cerulean  refectory 
on  that  occanon.    Contrasted,  indeed,  was  diat  merry  day  with  ^  sad 
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one  wliich  eventually  occnrreGJ,  when  our  blue  yestments  were  changed 
for  black  cloth  and  crape,  and  we  followed  his  coffin  from  the  choir  to  has 
gnje,  as  the  organ  pealed  forth  in  melancholy  accompaniment  the 
"Dead  March  in  Saul." 

Macready  was  introduced  into  a  select  circle  of  the  place  by  his  friend 
and  old  Rugby  shoolfellow  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Macaulay  ;  and  then  it  was 
that  my  self-effected  introduction  to  the  great  actor  (detailed  in  a  former 
page)  was  improved  into  the  intimacy  that  has  since  ripened  to  a  friend- 
ship, which  will  not  the  less  be  acknowledged  by  him  because  the  gain 
has  been  all  my  own. 

It  was  at  Plymouth,  as  well  as  Exeter,  that  Phelps  exhibited  his  earlier 
tragic  pretensions,  and  to  some  extent  benefited  by  the  eulogies  of  the 
local  press,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  London  managers.  Hie 
Kembles — Charles,  and  his  daughter  Miss  Fanny — ^were  to  be  seen  at 
the  tables  of  the  drama-loving ;  and  I  shall  not  forget  their  flattering 
presence  at  my  own  house,  when  (with  Miss  De  Camp)  they  made  the 
evening  pass  too  quickly,  after  an  excursion  to  the  Breakwater,  on  a  day 
far  from  favourable  for  the  trip.  "  Bleak  was  the  mom,"  windy  and 
rainy ;  but  the  young  lady  was  determined  and  the  father  indulgent,  or 
rather  obedient,  to  the  imperative  circumstances  of  affection ;  "  and,"  said 
he,  *^  where  is  there  a  tyranny  so  overruling  as  that  of  a  daughter  bent 
on  a  party  of  pleasure  ?"  He  was  unwell  before  starting.  The  Devon- 
shire cider  possibly  had  disagreed  with  him.  The  nature  of  his  com- 
Slaint  may  be  judeed,  when  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  company,  impn- 
ently  mimicking  his  Borneo,  rather  than  the  Ap(^hecary,  said,  presenting 
him  with  a  glass  of  brandy — "  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  yon  will,  and 
drink  it  off ;  and  if  you  were  possessed  with  fifty  choleras,  it  would  dis- 
miss them  straight  But  the  dose  could  not  counteract  the  heaving 
of  the  waves ;  and  never  did  tragedian  look  more  tragic  than  poor 
Kemble,  as  he  sat,  silent,  pale,  damp,  and  dolorous,  cradled  in  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  and  rocked  by  the  billows.  Miss  Fann^  enioyed  the  thing 
the  more  for  its  elemental  varieties,  and  joined  me  m  the  song  of  '*  O 
Pescator  del  onde,  Fidelin,"  giring  an  admirable  second.  The  evening, 
however,  found  the  actor  ^'  himself  again."  He  gave  us  a  notion  of  hu 
brother  John  in  Fenruddock.  We  drank  claret  till  my  *<  notions"  be- 
came indiscriminate ;  but  I  have  an  indbtinct  recollection  of  calUng  him 
*<  Charles,"  and  of  concluding  our  last  potation,  long  after  the  ladies 
had  eft  us,  by  proposine  ''|the  immortal  memory  of  "hSn.  Siddons  f" 

The  younger  Kean  uso  had  many  friends  in  Plymouth,  to  whom  he 
was  first  introduced  by  his  old  Eton  schoolfellow,  tiie  Rev.  E.  Lookyer, 
and  both  he  and  his  accomplished  wife  were  not  less  privately  welcomed 
/san  publicly  admired. 

With  the  frequent  addition  of  such  ocoasbnal  companionship  as  that 
of  the  artists,  actors,  and  others  just  noticed,  to  the  resident  intdlifenoe, 
it  mav  be  understood  how  I  rest  on  the  "  social  remmiscences''  of  JHy- 
mouth.  The  advent  of  the  present  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  was 
ever,  of  course,  most  welcome  to  the  many  who  were  intimate  with  his 
family;  and  never  more  so  than  when  he  came  down  with  hb  distinguished 
lady,  to  show  how  mental  gifts,  literanr  power,  and  high  artistic  aUlitj 
are  consistent  with  the  full  retention  or  all  that  is  esp^ially  graceful  in 
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womtD — a  fact  not  by  any  meant  nnivenally  proyed  by  ladies  who  write 
books  and  inform  the  world  through  the  important  medium  of  the  Edtth- 
burgh  Review, 

Bat,  during  m  j  earlier  residence  in  Plymouth,  there  Uyed  one  man, 
who  could  know  nothine  of  the  socialities  of  the  towns.  Confined  by 
hard  circumstances  to  his  desk  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  to  his  room  by 
mortal  sickness,  his  remnant  of  felicity  could  only  exist  on  the  memory  of 
the  occadonal  free  days,  when  he  had  health  enough  to  range  the  wild 
forest  of  Dartmoor,  or  sul,  enraptured  for  the  hour,  between  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tamar.  A  tall,  thin,  gaunt  man  he  was  ;  with  eyes  listening 
in  his  pale  hce,  as  they  do,  when  consumption  is  working  its  later 
operations,  speaking  the  undying  soul  in  the  oying  body.  He  looked  the 
very  bard  who  had  sat  upon  granite  rocks  and  rejoiced  with  too  poetical 
a  faith  in  the  winds  which  had  perhaps  been  treacherous  ministers  of  in* 
spiration !  I  speak  of  Carrington,  the  author  of  one  of  the  finest  blank 
poems  of  modern  days — "  Dartmoor.'* 

I  had  seen  his  works  on  many  a  drawing-room  table.  The  poetical 
quoted  him ;  the  critical  approved ;  but  his  subjects  were  ever  local. 
"  I  own,"  says  he,  "  the  power 

Of  local  sympathy,  that  o'er  the  fair 
Throws  more  divine  allurement,  and  o'er  all 
The  great  more  grandeur;  and  my  kindling  muse, 
Fir'd  by  the  universal  passion,  pours 
Haply  a  partial  lay." 

Chiefly,  therefore,  among  the  south-west  Devonians  might  he  look  for 
that  immediate  appreciation  which  brings  with  it  the  substantial  meed  of 
admiring  aid  and  pecuniary  recognition.  As  he  had  not  the  means,  how- 
ever, or  the  health,  to  move  interest  by  becoming  one  of  the  social 
members  of  the  place,  there  were  but  very  few  of  the  thousands  around 
who  knew  of  more  than  his  deserved  fame  as  a  poet,  and  who  presumed 
on  his  doing  reasonably  well  as  a  schoolmaster.  True,  his  poems  were 
usually  of  a  melancholy  cast ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  sorrow  appeared 
the  favourite  theme  with  many  bards,  and  that,  however  deep  might  be 
bis  notes  of  complaint — however  pathetic  his  sonffs  of  grief— however 
heart-stirring  his  lays  of  distress,  deprivation,  and  misfortune — he,  the 
songster,  was  yet,  nerhaps,  merely  a  son^ter,  and  not  a  sufferer ;  a  man, 
whose  genius  found  mater  scope  in  subjects  of  gloom  than  in  matters  of 
cheerful  quality  ;  who  could  bid  at  will  the  tears  of  sympathy  to  flow; 
and  whose  imagination  supplied  what  experience,  happily,  may  not  have 
fiomished. 

And  reasonable,  possibly,  were  such  expectations.  Have  not  other 
poets  of  high  renown  first  conceived  their  wretchedness,  that  they  might 
afterwards  lament  it  ?  Have  not  many  sung  of  destitution,  who  were 
only  poor  in  their  total  ignorance  of  it  ?  Therefore  the  bard  of  the  deso- 
late Moor  may  have  had  a  snug  little  home  of  his  own,  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  teaching  doubtless  made  comfortable  ;  and,  as  he  was  an  old 
resident,  he  had  with  equal  certainty  his  many  personal  associates.  He 
was  allowed  to  be  an  honour  to  his  country  and  the  pride  of  his  coun^, 
and  therefore  any  solicitude  concerning  him  would  be  impertinent.    Mr. 
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Hunay  was  hk  pubHiW;  tbe  leadiiig  reTiefis  w«re  liis  wAigisto;  and 
lAat  tempond  afflwrioM  eoald  betei  a  maoL  wbofe  wqAm  **  mm  the  in- 
delible marks  of  immortality?' 

But  my  modesty  Called  to  leetrain  my  deaira  la  4«t  the  man ;  aed  I 
fiwrnd  hka  as  he  hiaa  beeg  deecrihed»  ooe  more  example  o€  the  traA»  thai 
it  is 

Still  the  usasl  lot 
Of  gemnB  to  he  praised-- and  be  forgot  ;^ 
To  poor  to  weaEUi  and  rank  the  dulcet  strain, 
Tet  dwell  with  pomij  and  shrink  with  pain. 

In  an  Iramble  lodging  I  found  him,  comfortable  in  little  hot  his  con- 
science ;  in  nothing  rich,  save  in  his  hopes  of  heayen,  a  draft  upon 
posterity  payable  at  a  hmidred  vears*  sight,  andm  the  rising  prospects  of 
rto  nse  nis  own  words)  his  "  noble-hearted  boy,*  the  present  editor  of  the 
jB<M  Chronicle.  His  wife  and  several  yonnger  children  were  stfll  with 
him ;  but  when  the  account  is  made  up  between  the  solace  affinded,  and 
the  anxieties  occadoned,  by  such  participators  tmder  such  circumstances, 
the  balance  will  not  be  greatly  in  favour  of  happiness.  The  ^'  noble-hearted 
son"  could  do  nothing  but  relieve  the  later  sufferings  of  his  gifted  father 
by  the  comforting  offices  of  filial  lore  and  duty.  The  poet^  soon  after  I 
secured  the  honour  of  hie  acquaiatanee^  ranoved  to  Bat^  and  shortly 
died. 

My  few  conversations  wiih  him  led  me  the  more  to  r^;ret  that  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mind  had  not  been  more  socially  feh  by  his  fellow^tizens; 
for,  while  he  ''  wrote  like  an  angel,"  he  did  no^  talk  <"  like  poor  PoU." 
One  brief  extract  from  ^  the  twet  of  my  memory"  may  be  given,  as 
chaiactanstic  of  him.  I  had  asked  him  where  he  was  bom?  '^  Sir," 
said  he,  *^  I  was  bom  in  Plymouth ;  but  I  was  brought  im  in  Flymouih 
Dock — whieh  they  have  since  called  Devonport— aname  tnt  it  will  take 
two  hundred  yean  to  make  respectable : — and  there,  sir — to  oommemo- 
late  the  change  of  name,  they  caused  to  be  erected  a  great  granite  co- 
him%  which  column  is  not  yet  (1830)  paid  for ;  so  that,  ihus/ar,  it  is  a 
memorial  of  the  imparent  poverty,  ao  less  than  of  the  mistaken  pride,  of 
the  ^  Dockers.' "  br.  Johnson's  eiqpxession,  <<  the  Dockers" — in  reCmrenee 
to  the  since  called  Devonport — ^was  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  Of  course 
this  matter  is  explainable,  and  has  since  been  set  right ;  though  it  may 
still  remain  a  question  whether  tiie  new  aroellatioa  was  judicioos. 

Carrington's  poems, ''  Dartmoor,"  «<  BtmkM  of  Tamar,"  "  My  Native 
Village,"  and  ouiers,  have  since  been  pohliahed  under  the  editocdiip  of 
his  son,  who  has  appended  thereto  a  biographical  preface  of  madi  in- 
iovest* 

More  socially  knovm  to  Plymouth  than  the  bard  of  ^'  Dartmoor," 

were  two  other  k>cal  poete— the  Rev. Howard,  author  of  ^'  Bidi:- 

Irigh  Yale,"  and  tiie  Kev.  B.  S.  Hawker,  v^hose  baUada— "<  Legends  of 
the  Western  Shore"— exhibit  more  than  waspronaised  even  by  his  "  Pom- 
I  of  the  Oxford  prixe  poems.    Carrington  tiras  aUiiiea  to  the 


Par  aw^  I  rove 
Throng  Bickleigh's  vale  romantic,  where  the  lyre 
Of  Howard,  once,  with  rich  enthusiast  stram. 
Bang  to  the  list^ung  woods. 
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And  in  the  following  sweet  strains  did  Hawker  address  Caningtooy 
when,  as  it  would  appear^  the  latter  had  indicated  some  sorrowing  despon- 
dency: 

TO  K.  T.  CABSnrOTOH. 

E^mg  not  thj  Harp  upon  the  willow  ho«igh» 

But  teach  thy  native  echoes  one  more  song  f — 
Though  Wealth  withholds  her  sigil  from  thyorow 

And  Fame  half  yields  thee  to  W  unnoted  throng.— 

Doth  not  the  Linnet  her  pure  lay  prolong 
In  the  lone  depths  of  the  deserted  wood  ? — 

Spriiss  not  the  liolet  coarse  weeds  amoxu; 
Tlie  bod  iQidiensh'd,  and  the  flower  VBTiewn  ?— 
let  ate  they  lofely  where  tkey  dwell,  tho'  low  intrads. 

Hang  not  thy  Harp  npon  the  willow  bongh! 

Nor  midst  its  silent  chords  the  cypress  twine  ? 
Long  must  the  sapling  to  the  breezes  bow. 

Long  will  the  diaittond  slumber  in  the  nine  >— 

To  tnae  and  ehanoe  the  loftiest  Htut  leeigB— 
And  at  the  foantain,  bubUiiig  'neath  the  tiee 

Whose  scanty  waters  some  lew  weeda  oonfinsb 
Will  be  a  mer  ere  it  reach  the  sea— 

So  may  thy  fame  increase;  may  such  lot  be  for  thee. 

Scywhen  the  bird  ia  waibliBff  in  the  shade, 

Frame  thou  a  benison  for  abi  soft  lajr; — 
Aid  when  the  blossoms  of  the  valley  umu^ 

Sing  their  Ceut  praises  ere  they  pass  away : — 

There  in  the  wuds  where  Nature  hath  her  sway 
A  Tota^  at  her  magic  shrme  be  thou ! 

And  she,  such  fenrent  worship  to  repay 
WW  place  a  palm  on  thy  unvaimting  wow — 
So;,  hang  tboa  n94  thy  Harp  upmi  the  willow  bough ! 

Verily,  'Movely  Deyonia,  land  e£  flowers  and  songs^"  and  ridi  in  ha 
tin  and  copper,  baa  coBtriboied,  largely,  men  of  mimij  as  well  aa  metal, 
to  the  aggm^Bsement  of  England's  huae  ;  and,  in  the  matter  o£  poets, 
two  of  the  oUen  tinse  may  w^  be  mentkmed  in  oonehnon  of  thia  ehap- 
ter,  Tiz.,  Sir  Walter  Baleifi;h,  and  William  Browne  tke  ^  water  poet," 
who,  in  the  begimuDg  of  &e  seTmteeuth  eentnry,  twmiged  faia  fantaatic 
lyre  "  by  Tavy's  straggling  spring," 

Where,  when  he  sat  to  soort  him  on  a  rocl:. 
The  water  nymphs  woula  often  come  to  him. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF   **  THE  BED-COUBT  FABM.'' 


A  QUiBT  ooontry  village  was  one  day  the  scene  of  conddeniUe  tecite- 
ment  The  churchyard  was  gradually  emptying  itself  of  a  mass  of 
human  heings,  for  two  funerals  had  taken  place  uiere ;  two  bodies  had 
been  consigned  to  their  parent  earth  till  the  grave  should  yield  up  its 
dead.  One  was  that  of  the  rector  of  the  place,  a  man  of  years  and  8(v- 
row ;  the  other  that  of  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  and  it  was  in  the  last 
that  the  attraction  lay. 

A  gentleman  who  had  attended  the  funeral  of  the  rector  made  his 
way,  as  the  mob  dispersed,  towards  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cha- 
vasse,  the  parents  of  the  ill-fiftted  young  lady  just  interred.  It  was  Mr. 
Ailsa.  He  had  been  called  in  to  Mrs.  Chavasse ;  for  the  fearful  Axxk 
of  her  daughter's  death  had  brought  on  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  me- 
dical men  had  no  fears  for  her  life,  but  they  knew  she  would  remain  a 
paralysed  cripple ;  that  she  had  suddenly  passed  from  a  gay,  middle-aged 
woman,  to  a  miserable,  decrepid  old  one. 

As  Mr.  Ailsa  was  passing  down  the  sturs  from  her  chamber,  m  door 
was  pushed  open,  his  hand  was  grasped,  and  he  was  pulled  into  the 
darkened  parlour.  It  was  by  Mr.  Chavasse,  who  tried  to  sp^ak,  bat 
failed,  and,  sitting  down,  sobbied  like  a  child.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
had  met  for  years ;  for,  since  Ailsa's  return,  Mr.  Chavasse  had  been  away 
in  Scotland,  examining  into  some  agricultural  improvements,  with  the 
Earl  of  Eastberry,  to  whom  he  was  land-steward.  The  news  of  Us 
daughter's  death  had  brought  him  home. 

*'  Oh,  Ailsa,  my  dear  friend,  could  you  not  have  saved  her?" 

'<  I  was  not  her  attendant,"  was  Mr.  Ailsa's  reply.  *'  Mr.  Rioe  and 
Dr.  Wilson  no  doubt  did  all  they  could ;  not  to  speak  of  her  husband.* 

*<Is  it  true  that  she  was  getting  well?  I  know  nothing.  I  only 
reached  here  in  time  for  the  funeral,  and  my  wife  is  not  in  a  state  to  gite 
me  particulars,  even  if  she  knows  them." 

<*  I  hear  that  she  was  getting  well.  She  had  been  ill,  as  you  are  pro« 
bably  aware,  but  had  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  danger." 

"Entirely  so?" 

'<  As  Mr.  Rice  tells  me.** 

**  And  then  she  was  taken  suddenly  with  convulsions." 

Mr.  Ailsa  nodded. 

«( And  died.    As  the  other  wives  had  died." 

Mr.  Ailsa  sat  silent. 

^*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  three  wives,  the  wives  of  one  man,  having  been 
thus  attacked  ?    Did  you  ever  hear  of  so  strange  a  coincidence  ?** 

**  Not  to  my  recollection." 

"  And  that  when  they  were  recovering,  as  they  all  were,  that  they 
should  suddenly  die  of  convulsions  p" 

Mr.  Ailsa  looked  distressed. 
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^'  Da  70a  knowy*'  added  Mr.  Chavasse,  loweriog  his  TOice,  **  the 
Aoufflit  croaeed  my  mind  this  morning  to  stop  the  funeraL  But  some- 
howl  shrank  from  the  hubhub  it  would  have  caused :  and  my  grief  held 
such  full  hold  upon  me.  I  said  to  myself,  If  I  do  cause  an  inquiry,  it 
will  not  bring  my  child  back  to  life." 

"  Very  true,**  murmured  Mr.  Ailsa. 

<'  Had  I  arrived  yesterday,  perhaps  I  should  have  entered  upon  it :  I 
am  sure  I  should,  liad  I  been  here  when  she  died.  Speak  your  thoughts, 
Ailsa,  between  ourselves :  see  you  no  cause  for  suspicion  ?" 

^  I  do  not  like  to  answer  your  question,"  replied  Mr.  Ailsa.  ^'  Cas- 
tonel  is  no  personal  friend  of  mine ;  I  never  spoke  to  him :  but  we  pro- 
fessional men  are  not  fond  of  encouraging  reflections  upon  each  other." 

*^  Have  you  heard  of  that  business  at  Thomas  Shipley's,  about  the  child 
dying  in  tne  strange  manner  it  did  ?" 

^^  Mrs.  Ailsa  has  heard  the  particukrs  from  Mary ;  and  Dame  Vaugfasn 
seized  hold  of  me  the  other  day,  and  spoke  of  them." 

'*  WeU,  was  not  that  a  suspicious  tmng?" 

*^  I  think  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  one.  But  the  medicine  was 
made  up,  and  sent,  by  Mr.  Rice,  not  by.  Mr.  Castonel." 

*^  The  hct  is  this,  Ailsa.  Each  event,  each  death,  taken  by  itself, 
would  give  rise  to  no  suspicion ;  but  when  you  come  to  add  raem  to- 
gether, and  look  upon  them  collectively,  it  is  then  the  mind  is  staggered. 
I  wish,"  added  Mr.  Chavasse,  musingly,  "  I  knew  the  full  particulars  of 
my  child's  death :  the  details,  as  they  took  place." 

**  You  surely  can  learn  them  from  Mr.  Castonel." 
.     "Would  he  teU?" 

^*  Yes.     If  he  be  an  innocent  man." 

'*  If!  Do  you  know,"  whispered  Mr.  Chavasse,  ^'  that  they  groaned 
at  and  hissed  him  in  the  churchyard  to-day,  calling  him  poisoner?" 

"No!" 

*^  They  did.  What  a  fool  I  was,"  he  continued,  wringing  his  hands, 
''  ever  to  let  her  have  Castonel !  It  was  my  wife  worried  me  into  it. 
Ailsa,  I  must  get  at  the  particulars  of  her  death-bed.  I  shall  not  rest 
till  I  do.    If  Castonel  will  not  furnish  them,  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Muff." 

Mr.  Chavasse  remained  irresolute  all  the  day.  At  the  dusk  hour  he 
stole  through  the  twilight  to  the  house  of  his  son-in-law.  But  Mr. 
Castonel  had  also  stolen  out  somewhere,  under  cover  of  the  nieht.  The 
faithful  upper  servant  and  housekeeper  of  all  the  Mrs.  Caston^  came  to 
him  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  two  sat  down  and  sobbed  one  against 
the  other. 

*'  What  did  she  £e  of?"  groaned  Mr.  Chavasse. 

**' Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Muff,  "I  know  no  more  than  you.  When  she  went 
to  bed,  she  was  as  well  as  I  was,  and  ten  times  merrier,  talking  about  a 
new  cap  she  had  bought,  and  the  visitors  she  would  see  on  the  morrow. 
That  was  about  half-past  nine,  and  by  eleven  we  were  all  a-bed  in  the 
house.  In  the  middle  of  the  night — if  you  killed  me,  I  couldn't  tell  you 
the  time,  for  in  my  flurry  I  never  looked,  but  it  may  have  been  about 
two— their  bedroom  bell,  the  one  which  is  hung  by  John's  door  on  the 
top  landing,  in  case  Mr.  Castonel  is  called  out  and  wants  him  in  the  night,, 
rang  out  such  a  dreadful  peal,  loud  and  long,  as  brought  us  all  out  of  our 
beds  ;  and  master  was  shouting  from  his  chamber.    The  others  stopped 
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to  pot  a  few  tUags  on,  bot  I  tan  6omn  m  my  mght^cWWi.    Sir,  ul  tea 
ainte^  Mrs.  Gaitond  was  dead.'* 

^H0wdid8lie8eeiii«lienT(Mi|;ottober?    Hour  did  ake  look?* 

**  Sha  was  wndng  on  the  bad  m  awful  agony,  nrrnaaning  aad  flingtDg' 
her  arms  about.  Mr.  Castonel  called  it  oanmkioaB.  I  foppaae  it  was. 
It  was  just  as  the  other  two  poor  yemug  ladiM  went  off.  He  was  in  a 
fne  stated  aod  dnew  Uaosdf  ea  the  body  aflerwaKd%  aadfloUedaaif  his 
heKiwoaUbnak." 

<<  Did  she  take  anytbii^  in  die  night  P* 

''Notlung^  except  aoBne  bariey-wate&  She  had  dnrak  Aat,  for  Ae 
glaai  was  empty.** 

*^lira.  Mnff,"  ha  whiipeaed,  taking  her  hand  widi  a  faeseediing^  look, 
^  fc  yoQ  fcel  tiiat  diera  has  always  been  hit  ^  T 

'<  The  merciful  goodness  knows,  sir.  I  can't  help  addag  myself  all 
aorta  of  ugly  qaestums,  and  then  I  aaa  ¥cxed  at  doii^  it.  I  knoar  one 
thing ;  that  it's  an  uolaeky  hooK,  and  aa  soqb  aa  to-Monow  conaea,  I 
take  myself  out  of  it.  I  could  no4  atop.  Mr.  Gaatonel  owes  me  three 
rnontha'  wages,  and  if  he  saya  I  have  no  light  to  them,  for  leaving  with- 
out warning,  why  he  mnat  keep.  them.  Hannah  neither  won't  alay.  I 
had  hard  week  to  make  her  remain  for  the  funeraL" 

'<  Yoa  saw  them  aU  after  death.     How  did  they  k>ok  P' 

^Isaw  themall,andaotieednoduigeztraovdinaiy.  B«t  Ifr.Caatood 
had  die  coffins  aerewed  down  quidcty." 

<<  Has  anything  ever  happened  to  excite  your  sospiaona  ?" 

'^  I  cannot  say  it  haa  Though  one  cirenmstanoe  has  been  aneh  in 
my  mind  the  last  few  days.  The  evening  of  the  deadi  of  the  first  Mrs. . 
Castonel,  I  and  Hannah  were  seated  in  the  kitchen  when  we  heard  a 
Mse  in  dM  kboiatory.  I  went  to  see,  and  there  was  Mr.  Castonel,  who 
must  have  atolen  down,  stairs  and  g^ooe  in  widioat  noise.  He  had  let 
&11  one  of  the  little  drawers,  and  I  saw  a  phial  and  a  paper  or  two  oa  the 
floor.  He  was  in  a  fierce  rage  wiA  me  fi>r  looking  in.  But  the  curions 
part  is^  that  he  had  always  passed  off  that  drawer  for  a  dammy  drawer.'' 

Mn  ChavaiBe  did  not  qpeak.    He  listened  eagerly. 

*^  And  OB  die  night  of  your  po(^  daughter's  d^ttl^  nr,  he  had  got  Uiat 
same  drawer  o«t  aeain.  John  wait  ioy  and  saw  him  widi  it^  and  Mr. 
Castood — to  use  tbe  lad^s  words — howled  at  him  and  dnvied  him  back 
agsan.  'What  a  odd  thing  it  is,  Mrs^  MufP,'  said  he  to  me^  that aaoEie 
evening,  ^  that  I  shocdd  ahom  have  took  diat  drawer  f»  a  aham  f  " 

<<d3  yoa  aotiee  him  at  tne  drawer  when  hia  second  wife  died,  poor 
Ellen  Leicester?" 

'<  No.  But  he  may  have  gone  to  it  evenr  day  of  his  \£%  widKMit  my 
seeing  him.  The  caiioas  point  is,  dmt  he  should  have  been  seen  at  it  on 
dieae  two  portieidar  nights,  and  by  neither  of  us  at  any  other  time.  Oh, 
sir!  whedier  it  has  been  bad  luek,  or  whether  it  has  beoianydbiag  worse, 
what  a  merey  if  this  man  had  never  come  near  Ebory !" 

^  It  wooid  have  been  a  mercy,"  edioed  poor  Mr.  CbavasM. 

On  the  foUowing  afternoon  John  was  in  the  laboratory,  i^nMr.Biea 
aodMr.  Tackcanaain. 

"<  Here's  a  pretty  atate  of  things,"  exdaiaied  die  tiger.  ''Modwr 
Maflfa  gme  ol^  and  Hannah's  goaa  o£P;  leaving  me,  nd  maatrr,  and 
Ralph  in  the  house,  to  do  the  work  for  ourselves." 
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**Yoa  moBt  aak  'em  ibmty"  ntorncd  iim  tiger.  ""HAimaliL  laid  the 
house  smelt  of  poison." 

«'Pshar  exclaimed  Mr.  Bice.     <'Go  vith  this  mixtnxe  to  Mn^Mnor 

«!  tell  70a  wfaal^"  died  Utile  T«ck,es  Jdbn  went  oat,  «  Mr.  Caatonel 
will  find  it  no  plptaent  mett^.  It  must  be  a  dieadfiil  eoi-im  to  the 
feelings  to  have  an  inquiiy  pending  whether  yoa  heve  not  oemed  on  a 
whelfiMlnsyrtwa  of  pettooiag.'* 

^Whetdo^o«Menr  oed  Mr.  Bio^  rtanng  at  Urn. 

'<  Chayasse  is  bent  on  an  inquiry.  He  has  taken  some  suspidoa  in  hia 
homi,  about  find  play.    So  the  bedy  ia  to  oome  uj^  and  an  inquest  to  be 

"  Mrs.  Castonel's  body  ?"  cried  Mr.  Rice,  quickly.     "  Nonsense !" 

^  Mn.  CaatODel  the  third.  And  if  they  find  anything  queer,  Mrs. 
Cafltoael  the  teeond,  and  Mrs.  Castonel  the  first,  will  Mow.  While 
they  are  about  it,  too,  they  may  disinter  that  child  of  Mary  Shipley  V 

**  Where  did  you  hear  all  this  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Bice,  inoredukxialy. 

*^  Oh,  I  heard  it.  Mr.  Chavasse  was  wayenng  oyer  it  yesterday,  but 
he  bas  been  at  the  Hall  to-day,  and  laid  his  suspicions  and  information 
before  S<piire  Haidwidc    I  say,  you  see  this  set  of  drawen  i** 

<«  WeE?"  Tesnmed  Mr.  Biee,  casting  up  hk  eyee. 

'*  There's  something  up,  about  that  top  one  being  a  secret  drawer  and 
not  a  dummy ;  and  they  say  it  has  got  something  inside  it  that  won't  do 
to  he  looked  at." 

^'  I  do  not  belieye  it  is  a  drawer,"  observed  Mr.  Bioe.  '^  I  neyer  knew 
ityros.** 

^  Nor  I,"  re|<»ned  little  Tuck.  ''  Hand  me  the  st^ps,  will  yon.  I'll 
haye  a  look." 

*^  Let  the  steps  alone,  and  the  drawer  too,"  said  Mr.  Rice.  <*  Whether 
it's  wiODg  or  rights  we  need  not  draw  ourselves  into  the  affiur.  Better 
keep  out  of  it." 

*^  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Francis 
Hardwick  said  ?" 

*<  I  had  rather  not  hear.     How  was  old  Flockaway  ?" 

'<  My  i"  escalated  little  Tuck.    *'  I  neyer  went.     I  fbigot  it." 

"  Then  I'll  go  now.     I  suppose  this  goesq^  pot  it  out  of  your  head." 

"  It  did.     I  say  though.  Rice,  isn't  it  a  horrid  go  for  Caston^  ?" 

It  must  haye  been  a  **  horrid  go"  for  Mr.  Castonel  to  hear  this ;  and 
hear  it  he  did»  for  he  waa  seated  ontside  the  open  window.  Had  he 
plaeed  himself  thsro  to  Ikten  ?  No  one  had  ever  known  him  to  sit  down 
on  that  bench  before. 

Mr.  Bice  left  the  house,  and  Mr.  Tuck  cast  his  eyes  on  the  drawers. 
He  was  a  good-natured,  harmless  little  Mow,  but  liked  to  indolge  his 
eoziosity.  «<  Shall  I  look,  or  ahall  I  not  ?"  soliloquised  he.  ''There'san 
old  proyevb  that  says  ^  Diseretion  is  the  best  part  of  yalour.'  Oh,  bother 
discretion !     Here  goes.     There's  nobody  at  home  to  see  me^" 

He  set  the  stepeagainst  the  cMeof  drawos,  and  mounted  up,  his  ei^r 
hand  outstretched.  But  at  that  moment  a  head  and  shoolaerB  slowly 
rose  before  the  window,  and  Mr.  Todc,  ia  his  fright,  and  the  steps,  nearly 
I  dovB  togedMflr.    For  it  was  Mr.  CasioneL 
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'^  Are  you  searchiDg  for  anything  ?**  equably  demanded  Mr.  CastomL 

'*  Nothing,  sir,"  stammered  Mr.  Tuck,  patting  up  the  st^  Teiy 
humbly. 

<*  Come  out  here/'  said  Mr.  Castonel. 

Mr.  Tuck  went  out.  Had  he  been  detected  poisoning  Mr.  Gssftonel, 
he  eould  hardly  have  felt  more  ashamed,  more  uniustifiaUy  prying. 
Mr.  Castonel  made  room  for  him  on  the  bench  beside  him« 

"  I  thought  you  w^re  out,  sir,"  he  awkwardly  began. 

*^  No/'  answered  Mr.  CastoneL  '^  I  sat  down  here  an  hour  ago,  and" 
— he  coughed — "  dropped  asleep.  Your  voice,  talldog  with  Mr.  Ricey 
awoke  me." 

'^  Oh,  my  heart!"  g^roaned  Mr.  Tuck  to  himself,  becoming  vecy  hot. 
^  He  must  nave  heard  all  we  said.  Did  you  sir  ?"  he  asked  aloud,  f9^ 
lowing  out  his  thoughts. 

^^  Did  I  what  P"  demanded  Mr.  Castonel,  turning  upon  him  his  siois- 
ter  eye.  He  knew  he  had  got  him  safe — ^that  simple  little  Tuck  was  no 
matcn  for  him. 

"  Hear  the — the— stuff— that  I  and  Rice  were  saying  ?" 

"  I  heard  the  stuff  yoti  were  saying,"  curtly  rejoined  Mr.  CastoneL 

*'  Of  course  I  ought  not  to  have  repeated  it,  sir ;  but  it  will  be  all 
over  the  village  to-morrow,  without  me.     I  am  very  sorry  for  it." 

''  So  am  I,"  responded  Mr.  Castonel.  '<  Sorry  that  people  should  be 
such  fools." 

"  And  I  hope  it  will  be  cleared  up,"  added  Mr.  Tuck. 

'^  You  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  to  dear  up,  do  you  ?"  aknof t 
savagely  retorted  Mr.  Castonel. 

'*  I  meant  the  reports,"  deprecated  little  Tuck. 

"  But  I  ask  you  if  you  beUeve  there  can  be  anything  to  clear  up  P" 
repeated  Mr.  Castonel. 

''No,  sir,  not  now  that  I  am  talking  with  you.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  believed  it,  or  not,  up  at  the  HalL  I  was  strode  all  in  a 
maze  there." 

«  What  brought  you  at  the  Hall?" 

"  They  sent  for  me." 

"Who?" 

"  Squire  Hardwick.  No ;  stop ;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Chavaase.  Or 
the  two  together :  I  don't  know." 

"  What  for  ?" 

Mr.  Tuck  hesitated. 

"  I  am  a  wrongfully  accused  man,"  burst  forth  Mr.  Castond.  **  Even 
you  were  ready  enough,  but  now,  to  accuse  me  to  Rice.  Wbo  b  it 
that  is  asking  for  a  coroner's  inquest  P" 

"  Mr.  Chavasse." 

"  Upon  what  grounds.     Speak  up.     Don't  equivocate." 

"  I  am  not  equivocating,  sir,"  cned  little  Tuck.  "  And  as  you  heard 
what  I  said  to  Mr.  Rice,  you  know  the  chief  facts.  But  I  don't  like  to 
repeat  these  things  to  your  face." 

"  I  wish  you  to  repeat  them.  I  must  know  what  they  charge  me 
with.     An  innocent  man  can  listen  to  dander  unmoved." 

"  And  you  are  innocent!"  cried  Mr.  Tuck,  brightening  up. 

"  Innocent !  Innocent  of  the  death  of  my  dear  wives !  1  would  hare 
died  to  save  them." 
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^  Then  111  tell  you  all  I  did  hear,  sir,''  answered  simple,  credolous 
little  Tadc.  '^Mr.  Cbavasse  has  got  something  in  hb  head  about 
Mrs. ^your  late  wife." 

<«  Got  what  P     Speak  out." 

<*  He  says  he  wants  to  prore  whether  she  came  hirij  by  her  death. 
Perhaps,"  added  Mr.  Tuck,  in  a  conciliating  tone,  for  he  did  shrink 
from  his  present  task — '^periiaps  he  fears  something  may  have  been 
giyen  to  her  by  mistake." 

<'  No  inuendoes,"  was  the  rough  answer.  '<  I  shan't  wince.  He  fears  I 
maj  hare  poisoned  her,  that's  what  it  is." 

"  WeU,"  warmly  cried  little  Tuck,  "  /  don't  fear  it  now." 

**  Who  went  to  Francis  Hardwick's  ?" 

''Mr.  Chayasse  was  there,  and  they  had  me  up,  and  Mrs.  Muff;  and 
the  squire  asked  Mr.  Ailsa  to  be  present,  that  he  might  judge  whether 
there  were  medical  grounds  to  go  upon.     And  Dame  Vaughan  came 

^  Why  did  not  Francis  Hardwick  have  the  whole  parish  up  ?"  angrily 
interrupted  the  surgeon. 

''  Dame  Vaughan  was  not  sent  for.  She  went  of  her  own  accord. 
Mr.  Chayasse  had  met  her  in  the  momine,  and  asked  her  something,  and 
she  went  up.  It  was  about  those  powders  that  she  complained,  when 
Mary  Shipley's  child  died.  She  had  noUiing  to  say  about  Mrs.  Castonel. 
S  he  Towed  those  powders  were  poison." 

''Mr.  Rice  made  them  up  and  sent  them,  whatever  they  were." 

"  But  Dame  Vaughan  said  Mr.  Castonel  might  have  changed  what 
Mr.  Rice  made  up.  She  said,  in  fact,  she'd  almost  be  upon  her  oath  he 
did,  and  that  she  had  asked  John,  who  said  it  was  Mr.  Castonel  gave  the 
powders  into  his  hand,  and  that  Mr.  Rice  was  not  present.  Mr.  Ailsa 
said  he  never  heard  a  woman  go  on  so,  and  the  squire  threatened  to  turn 
her  out  of  the  justice-room  unless  she  could  be  calm." 

"Did  you  hear  her?" 

''  Of  course  not.  They  had  us  in,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  justice-room — 
as  the  poor  call  it.  The  squire  and  Mr.  Ailsa  sat  togeUier  at  the  table, 
and  Mx.  Cbavasse  sat  on  that  low  bench  under  the  window,  with  his 
head  bent  on  to  his  knees.  Dame  Vaughan  has  got  an  awftil  tongue. 
She  said  she  was  an  old  fool ;  and,  if  she  had  not  been  one,  the  wicked- 
ness would  have  been  brought  to  light  at  the  time." 

Mr.  Castonel  looked  up  sharply.  ''She  is  a  fool.  What  did  she 
mean?" 

"  Why,  she  said  she  gave  the  remaining  four  powders  into  your  hands, 
after  the  haby  died ;  and  let  you  take  them  into  the  yard,  by  yourself,  at 
Shipley's  cottage,  so  that  you  had  plenty  of  time  to — to         " 

"  To  what  ?     Sp€«k  out,  I  say  again." 

"  To  walk  o£P  with  the  poison,  and  leave  wholesome  powders  in  its 
stead.    She  said,  also " 

"  Go  on,"  laughed  Mr.  Castonel,  apparently  quite  at  his  ease.  Much 
more  so  than  his  assistant,  who  spoke  with  frequent  hesitation. 

"That  you  must  have  planted  yourself  purposely  in  the  boy's  way, 
who  went  after  you,  so  as  to  run  down  to  Thomas  Shipley's  and  secure 
^e  poison,  before  Mr.  Rice  or  anybody  could  come." 

*<  She's  a  lady  1"  ironically  uttered  Mr.  Castonel 

'<  She  is  that,"  responded  little  Tuck.     *^  She  protested  she  would  dig 
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the  babj  up  witli  her  own  hands,  without  any  tpade,  ff  Ifae  nagiBtrates 
woold  hot  go  into  the  matter.  Squire  Hmrawidc  told  her  it  ww  q&att 
an  after  consideration  whether  they  went  into  it  at  all,  and  that  it  hmi 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  under  notice.'* 

TU 'dig^  her  r  ottered  Mr.  Catton^  '« What  did  they  ask  Mrs. 
MuflP?*' 

**  I  don't  know  what  they  a^od  her,  but  I  beliere  she  was  caulbi, 
and  couldn't  or  wouldn't  say,  one  way  or  the  other,  whetiber  she  «n- 
pected  or  not     Oh — and  who  dse  do  yon  think  came  to  the  Kdl  ?^ 

"  All  Ebury,  probably." 

"  Mrs.  Leicester." 

«  Mrs.  Leicester !     Who  next?    What  did  dhe  want  T 

"  Mrs.  Leicester,  in  her  widow's  weeds.  She  was  ra  tiiere,  ever  so 
long,  with  Mr.  Chavasae,  and  the  squire,  and  Ailsa.  Mr.  CfaaisssB  had 
been  to  the  rectory  and  had  an  interview  with  her  in  the  momii^,  and  she 
came  up.  We  gathered  that  she  objected  to  Ellen — to  Mrs.  Cas — to 
the  remains  of  het  daughter  being  disturbed,  and  that  Squire  Hardwick 
p-x>mised  they  should  not  be,  unless  the  ends  of  justice  peremptorily  de- 
manded it'' 

"^  What  questions  did  they  ask  yon  T 

^  They  asked  me  very  few,  because  I  had  nothing  to  tell,"  repBed  little 
Tuck.  '<  When  Mr.  Chavasse  found  that  I  had  not  mterfored  widi  hb 
daughter's  illness,  in  fact,  had  not  seen  her,  he  smd  he  was  sorry  to  have 
troubled  me ;  that  they  ought  to  have  had  Mr.  Rice  up  instead." 

**  Have  they  vrritten  to  the  coroner  ?** 

^I  dont  know,  I'm  sure.  Squire  Hardwidc  said  the  ailair  looked 
gravely  snsfnoious,  and  that  an  inquest  was  indiq>ettsable.  He  said — 
shall  I  teU  you  what  else  he  said,  sir?" 

«TeU!    Of  course." 

'<  His  opinion  was,  that  the  fact  of  three  young  vi^ves  dying  in  so 
sudden  and  mysterious  a  manner,  afforded  uncommon  seope  for  donbt, 
even  without  tne  attendance  of  odier  suspicions  circumstances." 

«  What*  other?"' 

<<  That's  more  than  I  can  say.  Unless  he  meant  what  that  beldaae^ 
Dame  Vaughan,  set  afloat" 

'<  Tush  r  scornfully  retorted  Mr.  Castonel.  And  then  he  sat  for  soom 
minutes  in  a  reverie.     Little  Mr.  Tuck  rose. 

*'  Do  you  want  me  any  longer,  sir  ?    I  have  not  had  my  tea.* 

"  No,"  said  the  surgeon.     "  Have  you  told  all  ?" 

^  Every  word,  mr.*' 

**  What  were  you  saying  to  Mr.  Rice  about  Ihat  case  of  drawere?* 
returned  Mr.  Castonel,  half  turning  his  head  towards  tiie  spot  where  they 
stood. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  that;  I  did  indeed.  Some  of  them  say  <bat  topmost 
drawer  is  not  a        " 

^  Don't  speak  so  vaguely.   Who?" 

«  I'm  blest  if  I  know  who,"  smd  Mr.  Tuck,  after  considering.  «  Tliey 
aAed  me,  and  I  said  I  always  took  that  topmost  drawer  to  he  a  dummy, 
but  they  say  it  is  not ;  that  there's  something  inside  it,  and  that  yon  had 
it  out  the  evenings  that  your  wives  died.  Of  course  tfiey  meant  to 
insinuate  that — that        " 
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*'  That  I  keep  a  subtle  poison  in  it,**  meeieilMr.  Caetonal,  ^'and  haye 
been  detMa^  k  o«t  in  iloMS.    Anjmofle?" 

"That  is  all,  sir." 

"  Good.  Yo«  need  not  fay,  ontnde,  that  yon  hwre  told  ne  tfais.  I  am 
glad  I  know  wlio  mj  enenies  are." 

^  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  any  one,  sir,"  earnestiy  repfied  the  littfe  maa. 
"  Yon  may  sely  upon  me.     €U)od  evening." 

Mr.  Tuck  departed.  Mr.  Castonel  remained  on  the  bench.  As  ihe 
fonoer  hastened  up  the  street,  thiAking  what  aa  nspiwnd  man  the  flugeon 
was,  he  eneoimtered  Mr.  AiIml 

'«:Nowril  jnflt  ask  the  qaestion,"  thought  he.  'Ta  sn»  if  I  caniet 
Castoad  know  anything  oertam,  it  is  wlwt  I  ooght  to  do,  with  so  auuiy 
agUB8t  him.  I  say,  sir,**  quoth  he  akMid,  ^'liave  they  axiitea  to  tbe 
OQEoneryet?" 

"^Noi  yet  Mr.  Fianek  Hacdwick  wished  to  eoaler  with  a  bfothar 
magistrate  first.  Mr.  Chavasse  did  not  consult  him  in  his  magiiAecial 
capacity,  but  as  a  friend.     He '* 

<<  Are  yoa  sure?"  iatenupted  Mr.  Tuck. 

"  Qaite  sure.  If  any  magistrate  has  to  interfare,  it  will  not  be  my 
brother-in-law:  he  is  actiar  solely  as  Mr.  Charasse's  primte  friend.** 

^'  Perfaaps  it  is  not  decided  that  there  will  be  any  inquest,*'  said  Mr. 
Tuck,  hriJdy. 

<' Oh  yes,  diat  is  decided,  Mr.  Chavasse  demands  it.  The  eotooer  wiH 
be  written  to  to-aiorrow." 

^  Do  yoo  kaow,  Mr.  Ailsa,  I  do  believe  Castond  is  as  ianooeai  as  70a 
or  1. 

^  Ibopelieis.  It  will  be  a  most  horrible  hk)w  to  all  parties  intexested, 
should  the  contrary  be  proved." 

^  He  si^s  he  would  have  died  to  savie  his  wives.  Oh,  he  mast  be 
innoeent** 

'*  I  heartily  wish  he  may  be.  Good  evening.  I  am  on  my  way  to  see 
Mrs.  Chavasse." 

''Will  she  get  better?" 

"Better.    But  never  wdL*' 

Jamei  Ailsa  continoed  lus  way,  aad  Mr.  Tack  oontinaed  his.  But 
suddenly  he  stopped  and  rumiDated. 

''  Simpose  I  go  back,  and  tell  Castoael  at  once!  That  would  be  one 
grain  of  comfort.     I  kaow  I  should  want  a  many  graias^  if  I  were  ia  his 


So  he  turned  back  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Castonel.  But  instead  of  ring- 
ing at  the  front  door,  and  bringing  Mr.  Castonel  to  open  it,  he  walked 
round  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and  tried  the  back  garden  door,  which,  as 
he  knew,  was  oecasionslly  left  unlodced,  though  against  orders.  It  was 
open,  and  Mr.  Tack  went  in.  Mr.  Castonel  was  not  on  the  bench  tfaea, 
and  Mr.  Tuck  enteiad  the  hoaoe  by  the  little  door  next  the  surgery. 

The  first  object  he  saw  was  Mr.  Castoael,  moonted  oa  the  very  atepi, 
as  he  had  been,  and  in  the  very  same  plaoe.  And  he  held  the  ^  dmmmy  " 
drawer  in  oae  hand,  and  grasped  eeme  pi^en  and  a  phial  with  da 
odiec 

**  HaUo!"  «ried  Mr.  Castonel,  dadung  the  pafeis  and  phial  into  it, 
and  the  drawer  back  into  its  place^  as  he  lapaUy  deMeaded,  *^how  did 
you  get  in  ?    I  heard  yon  go." 
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^'I  came  in  by  the  garden  door/' 

^'  Who  has  done  that  ?  Who  has  dared  to  leave  it  unfastened  ?"  mved 
Mr.  Castonel,  with  his  awful  glare. 

That  glare  had  never  yet  been  turned  upon  Mr.  Tuck.  He  did  not 
like  it :  and  he  confessed  aflterwards  that  he  felt  as  if  he  woidd  prefer  to 
be  safe  outside  the  house,  rather  than  alone  in  it  with  Mr.  CastoneL 
He  had  the  presence  of  mind  (he  called  it  so)  to  speak  in  a  careless 
tone. 

''  One  of  the  servants,  no  doubt.  Very  stupid  of  them,  for  bovs  may 
get  in  and  steal  the  gooseberries :  little  odds  to  them  whether  they  are 
green  or  ripe.  I  came  back  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  they  have  not  written 
to  the  coroner.  I  met  Mr.  Ailsa  as  I  left  here,  and  put  the  quertion  to 
him  point  blank,  and  he  said  they  had  not ;  so  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  know  it  He  told  me  something  else,  too :  that  Mr.  Chavasse  did  not 
formally  lay  a  chaige  before  Mr.  Francis  Hardwick :  he  only  consulted 
him  as  a  friend." 

«  Oh,"  cried  Mr.  CastoneL 

"  Mr.  Ailsa  supposes  they  will  write  to  the  coroner  to-morrow,"  added 
Mr.  Tuck.  ''  But  to-day  is  one  day,  and  to-morrow  is  another ;  and 
before  to-morrow  comes  they  may  change  their  mind,  sir,  and  let  the 
matter  drop." 

''  They  may  write  if  they  choose,"  said  Mr.  Castonel,  *^  I  want  no 
fEivour  from  them.  I  have  been  forcing  that  drawer  out.  Tuck,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  cough,  ''  and  find  there's  a  paper  of  magnesia  in  it^  and 
some  hartshorn  in  a  phial.  They  must  have  been  there  for  ages.  £ver 
since  the  drawers  were  appropriated  when  I  first  came  into  the  house." 

<<  Then  you  never  did  have  it  out,  as  they  say?"  eageriy  cried  Mr. 
Tuck. 

*^  Not  that  I  have  any  recollection  of.  I  suppose  its  not  being  used 
must  have  caused  the  impression  to  get  abroad  that  it  was  a  dummy 
drawer.  Had  any  curious  person  applied  to  me  upon  the  point,  I  oonld 
have  told  them  it  was  not  a  dummy." 

**  It  looks  like  a  dummy,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Tuck.  *^  It  has  no  knob 
and  no  lock  to  it,  like  the  others.     Why  has  it  not  ?" 

*<  How  should  I  know  why?"  retorted  Mr.  Castonel.  ^  I  did  not  make 
the  drawers." 

"Well,  sir,  good  evening  once  more,"  concluded  little  Tuck.  "I 
thought  you  might  like  to  hear  that  there's  nothing  yet  but  smoke." 

II. 

A  SMALL,  better  class  of  cottage,  built  in  the  form  of  a  lodge  and  so 
called,  stood  alone  amidst  trees,  which  nearly  surrounded  it,  a  whole 
grove  of  them,  thick,  and  higl^  and  lofty.  Had  tiie  trees  possessed 
human  ears,  they  might  have  detected  sounds,  late  that  night,  inside  the 
cottage:  unusual  sounds;  of  dispute,  and  tiien  commotion,  and  then 
distress:  and  afterwards  the  outer  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  woman- 
servant  sprang  out  of  it  with  a  smothered  shriek,  took  her  way  at  top 
speed  towards  the  village,  and  rang  a  loud  peal  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Kice.  That  gentieman  was  just  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  bed.  He 
turned  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  looked  out  in  his  night-shirt. 
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*<If8  hare,  isn't  it»  that  Mr.  Castonel's  partner  lires?"  a  woman 
breathlessly  uttered. 

'<  That's  near  enough.     Yes.     What's  wanted  T 
« Oh — I  did  not  know  yoa  in  the  flurry,  sir.    Please  to  oome  this 
instant  to  Mr.  CastoneL    There's  not  a  moment  to  lose." 
»*ToMr.  Castonel?    Where?" 

^  He  is  down  at  Beech  Lodge.  Make  haste,  sir,  or  he  may  be  dead 
before  yon  come." 

"  He  dead!  Mr.  Castonel !  What  in  the  worid  is  the  matter  inth 
lum?" 

'^  Poison,  I  belieye.     Please  to  bring  your  remedies  for  it." 

**  Here  " — for  she  was  striding  away — "  what  description  of  poison  ?" 

*^  I  can't  tell.  You  had  better  come  and  see,  sir,  instead  of  wasting 
time." 

Full  of  consternation  and  alarm,  Mr.  Rice  thrust  on  a  pair  of  trousers 
over  his  night-shirt,  and  a  coat,  and  came  out  that  way,  without  a  waist- 
coat or  nedctie.     He  rang  at  Mr.  Castonel's. 

*'  Law  bless  us !"  cried  John,  in  his  surprise,  as  he  flung  open  the  door, 
*'  I  didn't  expect  you,  sir ;  I  thought  it  was  master.  I'm  a  ntting  up 
for  him." 

Mr.  Bice  vouchsafed  no  answer,  he  was  too  hurried.  He  colleoted 
what  he  wanted  from  the  surgery,  and  turned  to  the  door  again. 

<<  Do  you  know  anything  of  master,  sir,  whether  he  ain't  a  coming 
borne?"  demanded  the  tiger,  lookmg  with  curiosity  at  the  signs  of  Mr. 
Bute's  hasty  toilet,  and  his  as  hasty  movements. 

'*  Your  master  is  ill.  He  has  been  taken  ill  at  Beech  Lodge.  Where's 
Balph?" 

"He's  gone  to  bed,  sir." 

"  Call  him  up  to  mind  the  house,  and  you  come  after  me  down  there. 
You  may  be  usefuL" 

Away  sped  Mr.  Rice  again.  Just  before  he  turned  off  to  the  fields, 
be  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ailsa,  near  to  the  gate  of  theb  own  house.  They 
were  walking  home  from  the  Hall. 

«  What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Mr.  Ailsa. 

"  I  can't  wait  to  tell  you,"  was  Mr.  Rice's  hurried  answer,  without 
arresting  his  steps.  <<  I  fear  Castonel  has  destroyed  himself.  One  of 
those  women  has  been  up  to  me  from  Beech  Lodge.     He  is  there." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  I  may  be  of  service,"  eagerly  cried  Mr.  Ailsa. 
«  How  many  more  tragedies  are  we  to  have  ?  Mary,  my  dear,  can  you 
run  in  alone  ?" 

*•  Oh  yes,  yes,  James,  lose  no  time." 

llie  two  women*— the  young  and  handsome  lady,  about  whom  so  much 
mystery  had  existed,  and  the  woman-servant — were  standing  outside  the 
Lodge,  loeking  out  for  Mr.  Rice,  when  the  surgeons  approached. 

<*  You  are  too  late." 

They  did  not  know  which  spoke,  they  pressed  On,  in-doors.  Mr.  Rice 
\mK  turned  his  head  at  a  noise  behind  him.  It  was  the  tiger,  galbping 
down.  '  In  the  small  sitting-room,  stretched  on  the  floor,  between  the 
table  and  the  fireplace,  was  Mr.  Castonel.    Dead. 

The  servant  followed  them  into  the  room.     Not  so  her  mistress. 

VOL.  XLH.  Y 
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**  Too  truer  uttered  Mr.  Rice^  *^  he  kaa  oommitted  suicide.  WbAfs 
thisT 

He  was  lookiug  on  the  table*  A  decaater  of  wine  and  two  glaans 
were  there.  One  of  the  glaaees  wae  full,  the  other  had  been  emptiad. 
The  woman  was  sobbing  violently,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  idea  o£ 
caution  or  self-control. 

<<  I  can't  say  I  ever  liked  him/'  she  said,  '<  but  it  is  honiUe  to  lee  a 
num,  well  one  minute,  and  the  next  die  before  one's  eyes." 

<<  What  has  led  to  this?"  inquired  Mr.  Rice. 

''  He  came  here  about  eight  o'clock,  and  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with 
my  mistress.     I  heard  hits  of  it,  here  and  there." 

"Well?" 

'<  It  grew  very  bitter,  and  my  mistress  at  length  flew  into  a  state  of 
frenzy,  and  came  to  the  door  and  caUed  me  in.  That  I  mig^t  be  a  mt^ 
nest  to  her  words,  she  said.  I  had  nevw  seen  her  ia  audi  a  state  beSare, 
nor  anybodv  else,  and  she  klielt  down  and  swore  a  solema  oatk  tlHi;t 
things  should  go  on,  in  the  wav  they  had  been  going  on,  no  longer,  and 
that  she  would  declare  the  truth  to  the  world,  and  force  him  to  adoow- 
ledge  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might.  That  calmed  Mr.  Cae^ 
tonel ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  he  had  not  been  so  violent,  hat  I 
think  his  eold  sneers  provoked  her.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  eetioua  ex- 
pression, and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  seemed  to  be  thjahing.  Thitn 
he  told  me  to  get  the  wine  and  some  wine-glasse%  and        ■" 

^*  What  are  you  saying  ?"   interrupted  a  ealm  votee,  and  dM  i 
of  the  Lodge  appeared.     ^  Any  information  necessary  for  tlwee  | 
men,  I  can  give,  myself." 

The  servant  shrank  firom  the  room,  and  began  talking  to  John  ia  tha 
kitchen.  The  lady  confronted  the  surgeons,  keeping  the  table  between 
herself  and  the  body. 

"  Can"  you  do  nothing  for  him  ?" 

**  Nothing,  I  grieve  to  say,"  replied  Mr.  Ailsa^  speaking  wMi  mvelvn- 
tary  respect,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices.     Whatever  may  bave  been  that 
lady's  history,  she  had  the  bearing  and  manntua  of  a  refiaed  geatia 
woman. 

"  He  must  have  been  dead  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  added  Mr.  Rioe. 
<<  Did  he  wilfully  poison  himself?" 

*^  No,"  was  the  lady's  calm  answer. 

Mr.  Rice  paused,  probably  in  surprise.  ^*  Then  could  it  hate  been 
taken  in  mistake  ?" 

^*  Neither  that.     I  gave  it  him." 

They  both  stood  staring  at  her.  Was  she  to  be  believed  ?— so  qmt, 
SO  collected,  so  lovely  looking !  How  were  they  to  act  ?  An  indiatiiict 
idea  of  having  her  secured  ran  through  Mr.  Rice's  mind.  But  he  did 
not  know  how  to  set  about  it,  or  whether  he  would  be  justified. 

<<  I  will  give  you  an  oudine  of  the  circumstanoes,"  she  prooeeded. 


<<  Madam/'  interrupted  Jamee  Ailsa,  '*  it— I  beg  your  pardon — bat  il 
may  be  mv  duty  to  caution  you  not  to  criminate  yourself." 

A  proud  smile  of  self-possession,  one  full  of  meaning,  arose  to  her  li^ 
'*  I  wish  to  tell  you,"  she  answered. 

'^  May  it  not  be  well  to  reserve  it  for  the  coroner's  inquest  ?^ 
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^^  No.    I  should  be  an  ineligible  wilnesf  for  Atm,  in  any  eouri  of  law.*^ 

<<  Why  ineligible  for  him  P'  involuntarilj  inquired  Mr.  Ricew 

^  Either  for,  or  against  hinu     My  testimony  wonld  not  be  taken.'* 
Her  words  to  them  were  as  riddles :  and  diey  waited  in  ulenoa. 

<^  He  oa»e  down  here  to-night,  and  we  quarreUed.  No  matter  what 
Ae  qoarrel  was  about :  it  was  such  that  we  had  never  had  befbre.  He 
cahned  down :  apparently.  I  knew  that  the  more  smiling  he  was,  with- 
oat,  tlM  move  tempestuouB  he  was,  witlun.  I  stood  here.  Here,"  she 
added,  adrancing  to  the  mantelpiece,  but  still  not  looking  at  what  ky 
boneath  her,  and  plaeing  her  elbow  on  the  shelf  and  her  himd  before  her 
^ym,  '^  I  stood  in  this  way.  He  was  pooring  out  some  wine  he  had 
Siked  for,  and  I  watehed  his  movements  m  ihe  glass,  through  my  fingers. 
I  did  not  intentionally  watch  him  :  my  thoughts  were  ht  away,  and  I 
sn^ieeted  nothing.  Suddenly  I  saw  hmi  sKp  something'  firom  a  paper 
into  one  of  the  glasses ;  I  feh  sure  I  saw  him ;  but  I  had  my  seosea 
about  ne^  and  I  took  no  notice  whatever,  only  drew  away  and  sat  down 
IB  this  chair.  He  handed  me  the  glass,  the  glass,  mind,  saying  the 
wisest  plan  would  be  to  forget  our  dispute  for  to-night,  for  he  must  be 
going,  and  we  eould  discuss  the  matter  at  issue  another  time^  I  took 
the  ^ass  from  him,  raised  it  to  my  lips,  as  if  to  drink,  and  th«i,  as  though 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  nut  it  on  the  table  without  tastbg  it  '  If  I  am  to 
drink  this  wine,  I  said,  <  I  must  eat  a  biscuit  first.     I&aeh  them.'  " 

The  la^  paused  for  a  moment^  and  her  hearers  waited  with  breathless 
iiiiaNBt. 

**  He  know  where  they  were  kept — ^m  that  ck)eet,''  she  added,  pointing 
with  her  finger  to  a  closet  opposite  the  fireplace,  and  the  two  medical 
men  gliBoed  at  it.  ^  He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  inside,  it  is  rather 
deep,  and  came  forth  with  the  biscuits.  But  in  that  moment  I  had 
cha^l^  die  glasses*  I  took  a  biscuit,  began  slowly  to  eat  it,  and  he 
drank  up  his  wine.  In  a  few  minutes  he  shrieked  out  convuli^ely.  I 
sent  for  aid,  lan  out^  and  hid  myself  amidst  the  trees,  for  I  was  afraid  of 
bim.  When  my  servant  came  back,  we  went  in  together,  but  I  think 
the  pai9<m  had  then  done  its  work.  It  must  have  been  subtle  and 
deafly." 

Mr.  Ailsa  took  up  the  empty  glass,  and  with  Mr.  Bice  exaamied  the 
fow  drops  left  at  die  bottom.  Not  at  first  did  they  detect  the  nature  of 
the  poison ;  it  was  indeed  rare  and  subtle,  leavings  where  it  should  be 
iodnbed,  but  little  trace  after  death. 

*'  She  says  master's  dead,"  sobbed  John,  as  the  gentlemen  went  o«t* 
«  It  can't  be  true." 

^  Too  true,  John,"  answered  Mr.  Bice. 

*^  Sir,  did  he  pmson  hisself,  as  she  says?  Did  he  do  it  on  purpose ?" 

^*  No.  He  dnmk  a  glass  of  wine,  and  there  was  poison  in  it.  He  did 
not  know  it." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  master !" 

Full  of  excitement  as  Ebury  had  been — and  had  cause  to  be — on  several 
prerions  occasions,  it  was  nothing  compared  with  what  rose  with  the  fol- 
b>wing  mommff.  Mr.  Castonel  dead!  Mr.  Castonel  poisoned!  John 
ostentatiously  dosed  all  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  sat  himself  ontnde 
on  the  door*step,  forgetting  dignity  in  grief,  to  answer  the  mass  of  in-' 

qmiers.     It  was  Mr.  Ailsa  who  carried  the  news  to  Mr.  Chavasse. 

To 
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«  Is  not  this  a  confinnation  of  our  fears  ?**  ezdaimed  the  latter. 

"  I  fear  it  looks  yery  like  it." 

*<  Oh,  it  is  horrihle !"   groaned  Mr.  Chavasse.     *^  Three  young  aad 

girls  to  have  been  foully *' 

StLYf  nay,"  interrupted  James  Ailsa.     '*  Nothing  is  prored." 

**  And  never  will  be  now,"  replied  poor  Mr.  Chavasse.  '*  It  u  a  mercy 
for  the  rector  that  he  went  beforehand." 

Before  the  day  was  over,  fresh  news  had  gone  out  to  Ebury — that  Mr. 
Chavasse  meant  not  to  pursue  the  investigation  he  had  contemplated. 
Where  was  the  use  ?  he  argued,  since  the  guilty  man — ^if  he  was  guilty 
—was  gone.  Where  indeed?  echoed  a  few  judicious  Mends.  Bat 
Ebury  in  general  considered  itself  very  shabbily  used,  and  has  hardlj  got 
over  the  disappointment  to  this  day. 

An  inquest,  however,  there  was  to  be,  over  Mr.,  if  not  Mrs.,  Castonel, 
and  Ebury's  curiosity  concentrated  itself  upon  that  event.  Some  gosnp, 
told  by  the  parish  beadle,  fanned  the  flame.  When  he  had  gone  down 
to  serve  the  two  summonses  at  the  Lodge,  and  required  the  name  of  the 
lady,  she  had  replied  '<  Castonel." 

'^  Then  it  is  a  relative  of  his,  after  all!'*  quoth  the  village.  *^  And 
we  have  been  judeing  so  harshly  of  her  and  of  him !" 

^<  I  think  I  shflJl  call  and  leave  a  card,  when  it's  all  over,  and  I  am 
about  again,"  said  Mrs.  Major  Acre.     *'  That  is,  if  she  stops  here." 

The  '^  dummy  drawer"  was  examined  previous  to  the  inquest,  and 
found  to  contain  exactly  what  Mr.  Castonel  had  siud,  a  phial  of  harts- 
horn, and  some  magnesia.  *'  Which  of  course  he  was  putting  tbere^" 
was  Dame  Vaughan's  comment,  *^  when  little  Tuck  canpit  him  on  ^e 
steps."  The  drawer  had  evidently  possessed  a  secret  spring,  which  had 
been  recently  wrenched  away  and  was  gone. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  inquest  dawned,  and  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  it,  and  those  who  were  not,  flocked  up  to  the  **  Hardwick 
Arms."  The  strange  lady  was  called  in  her  turn,  and  the  coroner  de- 
manded her  name. 

'*  Lavinia  Castonel.  I  presume  my  evidence  will  be  dispensed  with, 
when  I  state  who  I  am.  A  wife  cannot  give  evidence  in  matters  diat 
touch  upon  her  husband." 

The  room  stared.  ''  A  coroner's  court  is  an  exception,"  called  oat  a 
voice,  which  was  drowned  by  the  coroner's  ''  hush." 

"  Lavinia  Castonel,"  said  he.  <<  Any  relation  to  the  late  Mr.  Casto- 
nel ?" 

«'  His  wife." 

A  rising  hum — a  shock — almost  a  shriek.  Squire  Hardwi^  inter- 
rupted it,  surprised  out  of  his  magisterial  etiquette  of  silence  in  another's 
court. 

*<  It  is  impossible  yoa  can  be  his  wife.  You  are  stating  what  is  not 
true." 

"  Mr.  Castonel's  wife,"  she  calmly  repeated.     **  His  widow  now." 

Great  confusion  arose,  and  the  coroner  was  powerless  at  first  to  Tvpnm 
it  Possibly  he  had  his  curiosity  like  the  rest.  Everybody  was  asking 
questions :  one  rose  high. 

'<  Had  she  married  lam  sbce  the  death  of  the  last  Mrs.  Castonel  ?" 
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^  No,  she  had  not,"  she  replied.  <'  She  had  married  him  before  he 
first  came  to  Ebory." 

Higher  rose  the  confusion.  <<  Then  if  she  was  his  irife,  what  was  the 
position  of  the  unhappy  young  ladies  to  whom  he  had  given  his  name  ?^ 

'^  The  inquirers  might  settle  that  as  they  pleased,*^  she  carelessly  an* 
swered.     '*  It  was  no  business  of  hers.     She  was  his  lawful  wife." 

Notlung  more,  touching  this,  could  be  got  out  of  her.  She  would  af- 
ford no  further  explanation,  no  confirmation  of  her  assertion,  or  any  de- 
tails. But  her  calm,  equable  manner  carried  a  conviction  of  its  truth  to 
half  the  court.  The  coroner  took  her  evidence  relating  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Castonel :  it  was  exactly  what  she  had  told  the  two  medical  men, 
and  the  maid-servant,  so  far  as  she  was  able,  confirmed  it.  That,  at  any 
rate,  was  truth.  The  iury  believed  it,  and  their  verdict  was  to  the  effect 
that  Grervase  Castonel  had  met  his  death  at  her  hands,  but  that  she  was 
justified  in  what  she  had  done,  having  acted  in  self-defence. 

So  that  was  the  ending  of  Mr.  Castonel  and  his  doings  in  Ebury :  and 
a  very  unsatisfactory  ending  it  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  lady 
and  the  maid  left  tne  place  the  day  subsequent  to  the  inquest,  and  that 
was  the  ending  of  them.  Numerous  tales  and  rumours  went  abroad;  as 
rumours  always  do.  One  said  the  money  to  establish  Mr.  Castonel  had 
been  hers,  not  his,  and  that  she  dared  not  publicly  avow  herself  to  be  a 
wife,  or  it  would  be  lost  to  her :  another,  that  he  had  forced  her  to  submit 
to  his  apparent  marriages  under  threats,  for  that  he  held  some  dreadfid 
secret  of  hers  in  his  power,  and  she  feared  to  gainsay  him  :  another—— 
But  why  pursue  these  reports  ?  Nobody  could  tell  whence  they  originated, 
or  if  they  were  true  or  false.  The  whole  affair  remains  a  miserable  mys- 
teiy  to  Ebiury,  and  probably  ever  will  do  so :  and  its  exasperated  curio* 

ar  has  never  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  three  ill-fated  young 
ies  did,  or  did  not,  die  an  unnatural  death. 

Mr.  Castonel  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  by  their  side,  and  it  took 
ihe  beadle  and  four  subordinates  an  hour  and  a  half  to  clear  it  of  the 
mob,  afterwards.  And  Mr.  Ailsa  quietly  dropped  into  hb  old  practice, 
and  took  on  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Tuck  and  John,  for  he  found  there  would 
be  work  for  all.  And  to  the  latter's  extreme  discomposure,  he  found 
Mrs.  Muff  was  to  be  taken  on  too,  and  would  rule  him  as  of  old.  And 
since  Ebury  subsided  into  tranquillity,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  '^  good 
taste"  there,  never  to  breathe  the  name  of  Gervase  Castonel. 
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GALLEET  OF  THEATRICAL  POETEAITS. 

BT  T.  P.  6BIN8TBD. 
He  comes  to  teU  me  of  the  plajen.— Shaksfbabx. 

IX. — "Mbb.  Fitbwilliah. 

Thb  birthplace  of  this  once  fkvourite  actresa — ^who  so  long  xnaiiitaioed 
a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  the  public — was  Dover,  whose  shoras  bz« 
washed  by  the  expansive  Channel.  Of  the  magnificent  old  cli£Bi  which 
here  stand  boldly  out  in  their  gleaming  whiteness,  one  is  for  ever  iden- 
tified witb  the  name  of  Shakspeare.  'Die  pale-green  sucouleot  kcvea  of 
the  samphire  adorn  its  sides,  whilst  from  its  dizzy  hdgbts 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles. 

In  a  neglected  grave  in  this  ancient  town — where  the  remains  of  pait 
ages  are  both  frequent  and  stiiking — lies  Charles  Churchill,  lAo  oaee 
had  his  *'  Gallery  of  Theatrical  Portraits'*— the  Garricks  and  the  BarryB, 
the  Cibbers  and  the  Pritobards,  forming  the  subjects  of  hii  nlrrtcihiM, 
Minus  four  years,  it  is  now  a  century  since,  in  his  celebrated  '^  fioaciAd," 
he  threw  his  keen  and  bitter  satire  at  the  players  of  hb  day.  This  pro- 
duction gave  to  its  author  considerable  repute,  and  he  oontinoei  to  «k* 
ercise  his  pen  in  general  satire  until  the  close  of  his  career,  wUch  wbs 
limited  to  thirty-three  years.  The  bui^ring-ground  of  St  Maxy4^ 
Grand — an  ancient  church  long  since  in  ruins — received  his  remaina,  and 
many  pilgrims  have  sought  the  spot,  though  it  is  marked  by  deaolataoa 
and  neglect.  Churchill  himself  left  behind  him  a  wish  as  to  his  phi«e  of 
sepulture : 

Let  one  poor  sprig  of  bay  around  my  head 
Bloom  whilst  I  live,  and  point  me  out  as  dead ; 
Let  it— may  Heaven  indulgent  grant  my  prayer ! — 
Be  planted  on  my  erave,  nor  wither  there : 
And  when  on  travel  boxmd,  some  rhyming  finest, 
Roams  through  the  churchyard,  while  his  dinner's  drest, 
Let  it  hold  up  this  comment  to  his  eyes. 
Life  to  the  la^t  enjoyed,  here  Churcmll  lies ! 

About  fifty  years  after  his  death,  the  desire  of  the  poet  was  in  part  ful- 
fiUed,  a  bay  having  been  planted  on  his  grave  by  a  Deal  pilot.  It  was 
for  some  time  carefully  tended  by  the  thoughtful  ooatman,  but  it  did  not 
thrive,  and  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  bay,  however,  had  been 
planted,  and  the  <' rhyming  guest**  who  anon  roamed  through  the 
churchyard  was  Byron,  who  moralised  upon  this  humblest  of  all  aepol- 
chres,  the  grave  of  him  who  '<  blazed  the  comet  of  a  season.** 
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Fasuof  Copeland— Book  -wm  liie  sudden  nomenolaliire  of  our  departed 
WBkntB — waf  bom  in  thai  goodly  town  of  Dorer  in  1802.  Her  imther 
.wae  the  proprietor  of  the  uieatncal  dbrcnit  oi  the  distriet,  and  in  hia 
o^ittoi^  iji  manager  phtjed  manj  parta.  On  one  ocoaaion,  <<  Hamlet^ 
was  profided  by  mm  for  the  entertainment  of  the  oitiaens  of  Dorer,  in 
wbidi  he  himself  £gm?ed  as  PoUmiui.  When  the  old  chaoftberlain  was 
leiieyed  £rom  attendance  bj  the  sword  of  the  philosophic  Prince^ 
Manager  Copeknd  aran  appeared,  aAting  in  digging  we  grave  of 
poor  OpkeUa ;  and  when  sent  off  bj  his  companion  of  the  spade  and 
2iuittoek  to  fetch  a  stoup  of  liquor  frcnn  Yonghan,  he  threw  a  black  e own 
orer  his  working  dress,  and  advanced  as  a  priest  at  the  head  of  the 
fdneral  procession.  Upon  the  occasion  in  question,  a  Captain  Thompson 
personated  the  Ghoit.  This  gallant  histrionic  was  a  precise  elocationist, 
md  pioBomiced  *'  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !"  with  so  Galhc  an  accent,  that  a 
wag  in  the  pit  shouted,  '<  I  s^,  you  are  taking  French  leave  of  us  V 

The  little  Penny  was  not  altogether  bom  upon  Uie  stage,  but  remark- 
ably near  to  it,  the  dwelling-house  attached  to  the  Dover  Theatre  having 
been  ber  birth-home.  She  had  scarcely  learned  to  walk  before  she  be- 
eame  initiated  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  drama,  being  led  on,  at 
&at  eariy  age,  as  the  ofbpring  of  the  misanthropic  Stranger^  and  taught 
likewise  to  ding  to  the  locks  of  the  heroic  EoUa.  When  but  five  years 
old  she  played  Tom  Thumbs  singing  the  whole  of  the  music  attadied  to 
the  part  Every  year  added  to  her  practice  and  her  attractions ;  and 
when  the  buddings  of  youth  began  to  blossom  into  womanhood,  she  was 
in  full  posMsrion  of  the  secrets  of  her  art  At  the  recommendation  of 
Charles  Indedon — ^who  heard  her  ring  when  she  was  ten  years  old— she 
was  taken  ^m  the  stage,  in  order  uiat  undivided  attention  might  be 
ffiven  to  her  musical  education ;  and  such  progress  did  she  now  make  in 
her  stndies,  that  two  years  later  she  was  the  chief  attraction  at  the 
promenade  eoneerts  then  being  given  at  Margate.  Indispontion  on  one 
oceamon  prevented  the  appearance  of  a  la^  whose  name  was  in  the 
Dover  playUUs  for  the  part  of  Norah^  in  the  musical  faroe  of  the  ^  Poor 
Soldiez^"  when  ^  serrices  of  Miss  Fanny  were  put  in  requisition,  to 
prevent  a  disappointment;  and  so  great  was  her  success  in  the  hastily- 
undertakeii  character,  that  her  r«4um  to  the  stage  was  immediately  de- 
cided iqxm. 

When  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  Fanny  Copeland  was  a  leading  actress 
in  the  theatres  oondoeted  by  her  &ther.  There  was  still  noMcd  the 
metropolitan  stamp  to  much  acknowledfi;ed  excellence,  but  the  proud 
patentees  had  no  vacancy  in  ^e  line  adopted  by  Idie  young  actress-^ 
Drury  Lane  rejoicing  in  the  serrices  of  Miss  Kelly,  ana  Covent  Garden 
in  those  of  Miss  S.^ooth.  She  came  to  London  notwithstanding,  and 
for  a  tnne  studied  singing  under  Mrs.  Bland,  the  favourite  ballad  smger 
of  her  di^.  Ultimately  an  enflfagemeot  was  sought  at  the  HaymarMy 
and  Miss  Copeland  was  introduced  to  its  proprietors,  Messrs.  Colmnii 
Morris,  and  Winston,  to  whom  she  gave  a  specimen  of  her  vocal  ability. 
Cbon  being  asked  what  characters  she  had  nli^ed,  she  unfolded  a  bst 
which  imgfat  have  raised  the  einry  of  many  a  <hramatio  sister  of  twice  her 
age.  '^^Ay,  ay,  I  see,"  said  Cfeorge  Cmman,  glancing  at  die  samof 
*'a  manger's  daughter-splays  everything.''    The  result  of  this  inter* 
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view  was  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1816,  Fanny 
Copeland  first  stepped  before  the  lights  of  a  London  theatre^  at  m 
Haymarket,  being  described  by  a  critic  of  the  day  as  <^  a  little,  pretty^ 
&ir  girl,  with  remarkable  spirit  and  ability.''  The  character  selected  far 
her  metropolitan  essay  was  Zucy^  in  *^  The  Review,^  whidi  was  feUowed 
by  Cieefy,  in  "The  Beehive,"  the  Page,  in  the  "Follies  of  the  Day," 
and  similar  assumptions,  in  which  her  success  was  unequivocaL  Uer 
services  were  next  secured  for  toe  Olympic,  where  she  first  appeared  ia 
the  Elliston  season  of  1818-19,  as  the  Countess  Lovelace^  in  '^  Bochesfeer.'* 
At  this  house  a  more  diversified  range  of  characters  was  open  to  her; 
and  her  improving  ability  rendered  her  a  valuable  acquisition  to  what 
was  considered  a  very  superior  company. 

Although  greeted  now  by  metropolitan  plaudits,  our  young  actress  did 
not  forget  those  who  had  cherished  her  earlier  efforts,  and  Dover  ooca- 
sionaUy  welcomed  the  return  of  its  favourite.  At  the  "  old  house  at 
home"  she  one  night  played  Bianca^  in  "  Fazio,"  a  character  which 
Miss  O'Neill  was  then  enacting  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  whidi  Bistori 
somewhat  lately  startled  the  habitues  of  the  Italian  Opera.  This  per- 
formance of  our  versatile  actress  was  witnessed  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  who 
immediately  engaged  her  for  the  Surrey  Theatre,  then  under  his  control. 
At  that  house  she  appeared  upon  the  termination  of  her  Olympic  engage- 
ments-— Easter,  1819— as  Madge  Wildfire,  in  the  "Heart  of  Ifid- 
Lothian,**  and  at  once  stepped  into  increased  popularity. 

Scott's  romance  of  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  was  first  dramatised 
by  Dibdin  for  the  Surrey,  where  it  was  produced  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1819,  and  brought  prosperous  days  to  the  theatre.  The  subject  was  next 
adapted,  by  Daniel  Terr}%  for  Covent  Garden,  where  it  was  farouglit 
forward  on  the  ensuing  17th  of  April,  when  Macready  played  CrtordU 
jRobertson,  Listen  Dumbiedikes,  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble  Madge^  and 
Miss  Stephens  £ffie  Deans.  On  the  3rd  of  September  in  t£^  same 
year  another  version,  in  five  acts,  was  produced  at  bath,  Messrs.  Waxde, 
Meadows,  Tyrone  Power,  and  Paul  Bedford  being  engaged  in  its  repre- 
sentation. On  the  12th  of  July,  1821,  Dibdin's  version  of  this  popular 
production  was  transferred  to  Drury  Lane,  when  the  Laird  of  DunUne* 
dikes  was  personated  by  Mackay,  the  Scotch  actor  and  £Bkvoarite  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Jeannte  Deans  was  then  played  by  Mrs.  Orger,  and  her 
sister  Ilffie  by  Madame  Vestris. 

Upon  the  original  production  of  this  piece  at  the  Surrey,  Madg^ 
Wildfire  was  played  by  Mrs.  Egerton.  When  that  lady's  engagement 
terminated,  the  piece  was  still  in  ffreat  request,  and  the  management  wai 
in  some  doubt  as  to  finding  a  fitting  representative  of  the  character. 
Miss  Copland,  upon  signing  articles,  had  exm«ssed  a  wish  to  confine 
herself  to  comic  operatic  business,  and  was  oiffident  of  her  powers  in 
attempting  such  a  character  as  Madge  Wildfire,  more  especially  as  Mrk 
Egerton  had  been  extremely  successful  in  the  same.  She  was  at  lengtl^ 
however,  persuaded  to  attempt  the  part,  and  so  enthusiastic  was  her  re- 
ception, that  Dibdin,  at  the  termination  of  the  performance,  advanced 
her  weekly  salary  from  fourpounds  to  five,  ultimately  increasing  the  same 
to  eight  guineas.  The  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  affain  ran  with  ondi* 
minished  popularity,  and  was  played  one  hundred  and  seventy  nights  m 
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the  ipaee  of  nine  months.  In  her  delineation  of  Madge^  Miss  Copeland 
was  exceedingly  happy.  It  was  a  finished  and  original  conception — not 
the  mere  outline  of  a  picture,  hut  the  careful  filling  in  of  such  yaried 
tints  that  raised  it  far  towards  perfection.  Grief  was  exhibited  by  other 
signa  than  tears  and  g^ans,  and  the  sorrows  of  a  broken  heart  were  deli- 
cately depicted.  A  fresh  charm  was  imparted  to  the  character  by  the 
extreme  youth  of  its  new  representative — she  being  then  but  seventeen ; 
wlulst  tlie  snatches  of  old  Scottish  songs  to  be  found  in  the  part  were 
fpyea  by  her  in  the  most  effective  manner.  We  remember  well  the 
performance,  and  can  call  back  the  cadence  of  the  sigh  over  her  infant's 
grave^  as  well  as  the  dying  look  at  George  Robertson — a  look  not  of 
Te{«x>ach,  but  the  fading  glance  of  still  lingering  affection. 

In  addition  to  this  performance^  Miss  Copeland  had  many  opportunities 
of  exhibiting  her  varied  talents,  the  clever  manager  drawing  upon  his 
inventive  faculties  for  a  series  of  pieces  in  which  the  respective  merits  of 
his  company  oould  be  displayed.  Her  singing  at  this  time  was  chaste 
and  excellent ;  and  Dibdin,  in  his  extravaganza  of  *'  Harlequin  Hoax," 
introduced  a  scene  to  afford  her  an  opportimity  of  giving  an  imitation  of 
a  French  ballad  singer,  in  the  popular  chanson,  '<  Portrait  charmant." 
Her  excellence  as  a  musician,  moreover,  was  not  overlooked,  for  ^he  was 
brought  forward  in  a  harp  song,  and  executed  the  accompaniment  de- 
ligbtfuUy. 

Many  an  old  playgoer  must  remember  the  Surrey  Theatre  at  this 
period  of  its  history,  and  can  call  to  mind  the  host  of  talent  congregated 
within  its  walls.  "Where  actors  do  agree,"  said  Sheridan,  "their 
unanimity  is  wonderful  ;**  and  of  that  nature  was  the  harmony  which 
characterised  the  dramatic  company  assembled  in  St.  George's-fields.  It 
seemed  to  be  but  one  family  of  theatricals,  whose  spirit  of  conviviality 
diffused  something  like  sunshine  around.  Among  the  familiar  faces  which 
there  greeted  you  were  those  of  Fanny  Copeland  and  her  future  husband, 
Edwanl  FitzwiUiam,  Mrs.  Glover,  Charles  Indedon,  the  sweet  songstress 
Mrs.  Mountain,  Mrs.  Chatteriey,  Miss  Taylor  (a  talented  actress,  the 
original  Bianco,  when  Dean  Milman's  "  Fazio  "  was  first  played  upon 
those  boards),  T.  P.  Cooke,  Mrs.  Orger,  Mrs.  Egerton,  little  Sally 
Booth,  Frank  Huntley  (the  Edmund  Kean  of  the  minors),  Miss  Macaulay 
(a  singular  woman,  who  trod  the  stage,  gave  lectures,  wrote  plays,  and 
filled  a  pulpit!),  Davidge  (the  subsequent  manager  of  the  house), 
fiengougn,  Decamp,  the  matronly  yet  still  delightful  Mrs.  Brookes,  the 
Ridgways,  and  the  Bolognas.  Of  those  once  ^miliar  faces,  how  few  of 
them  are  now  to  be  encounterecft 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  occasionally  attracted  to  the  Surrey 
Theatre  at  this  time  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of 
Wdlington,  the  present  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  Talma,  the  great  chief 
of  the  French  stage.  On  one  occasion  the  latter  was  invited  into  the 
green-room,  where  the  entire  company,  attendants,  and  soldiery — more 
than  one  hundred  persons,  in  tlie  splendid  dresses  of  a  drama  entitled 
"  Constantine  and  Valeria  ** — were  arranged  m  the  most  effective  manner 
to  receive  him  with  befitting  honour.  Queen  Caroline  was  another  visitor 
to  this  popular  house,  commanding  for  representation  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,"  and  appearing  deeply  affected  at  Miss  Coneland*s  pathetic 
delineation  of  poor  Madge  WUdfire.     On  the  day  that  her  Majesty 
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aniTed  from  the  ContiDent — at  the  time  of  the  psrinuneatery  k 
the  roftds  ia  the  neiehhourhood  of  the  Obelidc  were  lo  lined  wtdi  people, 
that  the  imkDager  <«  the  Surrey  was  congratulated  hj  roan j  firieodf  on 
the  promise  of  an  orerflowing  house,  and  some  specnlators  en  *Chuige 
made  anticipatory  offers  to  the  lessee  for  the  use  of  the  theatre  for  ^  that 
night  only.  Of  the  innumerable  host,  however,  who  had  been  wv^r 
her  Majesty's  arriyal,  as  many  as  oould  followed  her  oyer  the  bridge,  and 
Ihe  rest,  we  presume,  forgot  the  theatre  in  the  engrossing  tojnc  of  Ae 
day-— ^e  receipts  of  the  house  heinr  less  on  that  night  than  diving  six 
years  of  the  same  management,  havmg  been  under  fourteen  poonds !  On 
the  night  of  her  Majesty's  public  yisit  to  the  theatre,  time  hundred 
guineas  were  receiyed  at  the  doors.  Having  here  touAed  upon  monetary 
matters,  we  may  further  add — ^fbr  the  encouragement  of  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  a  desire  to  venture  upon  management — that 
Dibdin  devoted  to  the  Surrey  Theatre  the  incessant  labour  of  six  yean; 
wrote  for  the  house,  during  wat  period,  more  than  eighty  pieces ;  altered, 
re^^sed,  and  purchased  as  many  more ;  and  finally  left  the  theatre  for  the 
Insolvent  Court,  his  schedule  exhibiting  a  loss  of  eighteen  ihouaand 
pounds !  To' those  who  would,  in  the  face  of  this,  venture  upon  dramatic 
government,  we  yeiy  respectfully  say — "  Don't !" 

Thomas  Dibdin — of  whom  we  have  made  mention  in  this  notioe  of  the 
Surrey — was  the  son  of  the  great  sea-songster,  and  passed  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  public,  in  the  yaried  capacities  of  actor,  manager,  and 
writer.  €rani<«  was  one  of  his  godfathers,  and  at  the  age  of  fbnr  yeart 
he  was  led  by  Mrs.  Siddons  upon  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  in  the 
pageant  of  Sliakspeaie's  Jubilee.  Dibdin  died  on  the  IGth  of  September, 
1841,  at  die  age  of  seventy,  the  Yoriok  of  his  day,  whose  fradniess  and 
ffood  humour  secured  him  the  esteem  of  every  one.  Pktmnnent  among 
his  numerous  dramatic  pieces  is  the  opera  of  ^<  The  Csfcinet,"  played  at 
Covent  Grarden  on  the  9th  of  February,  1802,  aided  by  the  serrioes  of 
Braham,  Indedon,  Munden,  Faweett,  Emery,  Blanchard,  Signora  Storaee, 
Mrs.  H.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Jl^ttocks,  and  Mrs.  Davenport  In  addition  to 
this  piece,  Dibdin  was  the  author  of  a  thousand  songs,  epigrams,  odes, 
farces,  &c.,  of  a  thousand  proofii  of  natural  talent  and  untinng  activity  of 
mind.  Fortune,  however,  smiled  not  upon  his  efforts,  fieeting  praise 
being  his  unsubstantial  reward.  Shortly  before  his  deadi,  his  taleoti 
were  recognised  by  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  of  one  hujudred 
pounds. 

'TWAS  thine,  poor  Ttnn,  in  life's  decline. 

In  sad  reverse  and  wan Ao  pine ; 

Till  Pitv  came,  with  angel-power. 

To  sootlie  ihee  at  thy  latest  hour. 

0!  on  earth  a  heavenly  gues^ 
sweetest  in  a  queenly  breast.) 
But  rest  thee  well  f  nor  let  us  crieve 
Thou  hadst  no  hoarded  bags  to  l^ve ; 
One  legacy  of  thine  shall  jet 
Be  valued  more— thy  **  Cabinet." 

At  the  termination  of  her  engagement  at  the  Surrey  Theatre^  IGsi 
Copdand  was  for  ashort  time  at  the  Royalty,  where,  amongst  a  difenitjr 
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oi  cbaraoten,  ibe  pla^  Ytntng  Naroal  and  Captain  Maekeatk  From 
the  fiur  ewt  she  journeyed  to  Dmrj  Laoe,  at  which  house  she  appeared 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1821,  as  Fann/^^  in  <<  Maid  or  Wife,**  a  oha- 
meter  wfaidi  she  made  completely  her  own — subsequentiy  delighting  the 
iown  with  the  same  performance,  upon  the  production  of  the  pieoe  at  the 
Adelphi,  under  the  title  of  the  ^  Married  Bachelor.^  Cieefy  Homeipun^ 
in  the  **  Heir  at  Law,"  was  another  of  her  fayourite  assumptions.  Her 
Tcntic  heroines  had  the  genuine  spirit  of  frank,  ample,  and  confiding 
affection;  and  the  last<named  character  was  a  fine  vehicle  for  the  current 
of  such  a  bumour.  Although  engaged  at  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  per 
week,  Dmry  Lane  was  not  so  pleasant  a  borne  for  our  verMtile  actress 
as  fhe  one  she  had  quitted  near  to  the  Obelisk.  Hiere,  numberless 
fiEurcettas  bad  been  written  for  the  display  of  her  yaried  talents,  and  she 
was  nightly  hailed^as  the  fftvourite  amid  a  £iTOured  group  ;  whilst  at  -the 
more  lordlier  establishment  a  hundred  obstacles  were  thrown  in  her  way, 
and  she  was  quietly  placed  in  ikie  background,  whilst  inferior  talent  was 
paraded  before  her.  There  was  one  member  of  the  company,  however, 
whose  society  almost  compensated  for  managerial  injustice.  This  was 
Edward  Fitzwilliam,  who,  at  the  Surrey,  had  so  often  been  her  lover 
upon  the  stage,  and  between  whom  and  herself  an  affection  had  (or  some 
time  existed.  *' Little  Fiti^  (as  be  was  familiariy  called)  bad  been  one 
of  the  most  constant  of  her  admirers  ;  and  now — considering  with  Sb 
FIttlip  Sydney,  that 

Friend  without  change,  playfellow  without  strife, 
Food  without  fulness,  couosaile  without  pride, 
Is  the  sweet  doubling  of  our  single  life- 
he  lummoiied  sufficient  resolution  to  declare  his  suit.    Love  seconded  Ae 
ral,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December  a  little  party  visited 
ebmrdi  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  where  Fanny  Copcdand  ez- 
cAaaged  her  luune  for  that  of  Fitawilliam. 

Tbs  comediui  whose  happness  was  considerably  increased  by  this  new 
engagement,  passed  thirty-seven  years  upon  the  stage,  of  which  he  taek 
leave  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  early  part  of 
1845.  As  an  actor  be  posseMed  many  mental  endowments,  but  was 
defident  in  die  phyacal  poww  and  confidence  so  requisite  te  the  dae 
efloct  of  his  assumptieos.     Mr.  Ktawilliam  died  in  March,  1852. 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  quitted  Drury  Lane  in  consequence  of  the  wo/Ut 
treatment  she  experienced,  and  went  into  the  provinces.  One  or  two 
metropofitan  engagements  followed,  and  then  she  was  located  at  the 
Adelptn,  where  she  again  found  a  fitting  sphere  for  the  eseroise  of  bar 
talents.  Associated  with  her  at  the  little  house  in  1^  Strand  was  an 
unequalled  group,  comprismg  Frederick  Yates,  Terry,  ihe  elder  Charles 
Mathews,  Mrs.  Ytites,  O.  Smi^,  John  Reeve,  the  still-un£ftding  T.  P. 
Cooke,  Bnekstone,  Bemming,  and  others,  whose  star-rays  finrmed  Booh  a 
bright  constellation.  "  The  Pilot,'*  "  Wreck  Ashore,"  «  Victorine,*'  and 
a  host  of  similar  dramas  were  produced,  all  calculated  to  exhibit  to  the 
best  advantage  the  most  effeottve  company  then  in  London.  It  was  here 
that  glorious  John  Reeve,  who  played  the  principal  comic  characters  with 
Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  achieved  his  greatest  reputation.     The  pleasant  dh>ll 
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cared  litUe  for  his  text,  and  uttered  sentences  nev^  oonceiTed  hy  Im 
author ;  but  such  a  personal  acquaintance  had  he  with  his  auditors,  that 
a  marvellous  nod  would  redeem  his  faults,  whilst  a  wink  of  the  eye,  or  a 
merry  chuckle,  would  convulse  the  house.  One  of  his  greatest  efibrts 
was  Marmaduke  Magog,  in  the  '*  Wreck  Ashore,"  of  which  piece  Mrs. 
Fitzwiliiam  was  the  original  Bella.  One  night,  during  the  nm  of  ^s 
drama,  the  house  was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  ^e  occupants  of  the 
gallery,  not  being  enabled  to  see,  exercised  their  sweet  voices  most  melo- 
diously. Reeve  was  on  the  stage  when  the  noise  was  at  its  highest,  and 
whispered  to  one  of  the  actors  playing  with  him,  ^*  What  is  it  the  gen- 
tlemen up-stairs  want  ?"  '*  Room,  room,  room,"  cried  several  voices. 
'<  You  shall  have  mine,"  said  John,  and  bolted  off  on  the  prompt  ode, 
quite  as  promptly  as  the  gods  had  answered  him. 

.  Among  the  pieces  brought  forward  at  the  Adelphi  at  this  period  <^  its 
success,  many  were  from  the  ready  pen  of  one  of  its  own  comedians,  the 
present  lessee  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  by  whom  *^  Henriette  the 
Forsaken,"  one  of  the  series,  was  thus  pleasantly  dedicated  to  the  subject 
of  our  sketch : 

**  My  dear  Mbs.  Fitzwiluam, — In  dedicating  *  Henriette  the  For- 
saken' to  you,  it  b  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  take  the  opportnni^  of 
expressing,  not  only  my  high  admiration  of  your  professional  talents,  bat 
the  very  great  respect  that  I  bear  you,  in  all  the  relations  of  social  and 
domestic  life.  The  times  are  somewhat  changed  with  us  *  since  we  were 
first  acquent;'  you  were  then  Fanny  Copeland,  the  delight  of  all 
London  in  the  drama  of  the  '  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,'  and  I  was  pre- 
paring for  a  profession  very  opposite  to  a  dramatic  one.  '  There  are 
some  things,  Jeannie,  ane  can  ne'er  forget ;'  these  I  well  recollect  were 
some  simple  and  plaintive  words  uttered  by  you  in  that  drama  ;  and 
truly  one  of  those  things  that  I,  and  many  more,  must  long  remember, 
in  your  delightful  acting  of  Madge  Wildfire,  acting  which,  for  sweetness, 
pathos,  and  power,  has  seldom  been  equalled.  I  find,  either  through  cir- 
cumstances, or  a  liking  for  it,  that  I  have  written  more  for  you  than  for 
any  other  of  my  colleagues ;  whether  this  may  be  the  result  of  aoddent 
or  otherwise,  I  know  not  $  all  that  I  do  know  is,  that  in  writing  for  yon, 
it  lias  ever  been  with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  as  I  well  knew  that  my 
humble  efforts  could  never  lose,  but  would  always  gain  a  value  at  your 
hands  ;  and  whether  I  refer  to  your  versatility  in  '  Curiosity  Cured'  (one 
of  my  earliest  attempts);  to  Bella,  in  ihe  *  Wreck  Ashore  ;'  E&e,  in 
*  Yictorine  ;'  to  the  babbling  washerwoman  in  *  Mischief  Making ;'  to 
your  archness  and  drollery  in  <  Master  Paul  the  Pet ;'  to  your  tiuUi  and 
pathos  in  Bate  in  this  drama ;  or  to  some  dozen  of  other  characters  that 
I  cannot  enumerate,  they  can  only  be  remembered  but  as  so  many  plea- 
surable testimonies  of  your  varied  talents.  Hoping  that  you  mav  long 
experience  the  love  and  respect  that  many  I  know  of,  besides  myself  bate 
for  you,  believe  me, 

«  My  dear  Mrs.  Fits., 

«  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

^<  John  Baldwin  Buckstonb. 

'<  Wakot-place,  June  Ist,  1834." 
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In  1829|  Mn.  FHswUliam  was  ODoe  more  at  the  Sarrej,  which  had 
become  the  home  of  Bobert  William  Elliston,  the  soeae  of  his  fadmg 
grrandeur.  Here  she  played,  among  other  characters,  Lady  Teazle  to 
the  Charles  Surface  of  her  grandiioauent  manager,  whose  merrj, 
twinkling  ^e  gaye  to  the  points  of  the  cnaracter  much  of  the  freshness 
of  bygone  days.  Exiled  f^m  his  former  greatness,  Elliston  spent  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  at  the  Surrey,  upon  the  hoards  of  which  he 
played  his  last  part  He  is  said  to  have  thought  exceedingly  high  of  Mrs. 
f  itswilliam's  Lady  Teazle.  Our  actress,  however,  hs^  but  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  refinements  or  the  artifice  of  fiuhion ;  the  drawing- 
zoom  of  nature  was  her  sphere,  in  which  she  revelled  in  all  the  sim* 
plicity  of  rural  life. 

A  season  or  two  after  her  Surrey  engagement,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam 
played  at  the  theatre  then  first  opened  in  Milton-street,  and  christened 
the  City.  Much  talent  was  to  be  encountered  at  this  little  house. 
Eldmund  Kean  was  therefor  a  time,  and  Ellen  Tree  gratified  the  citisens 
by  her  exquimte  performance  in  "  One  Fault,"  which  periiaps  is  as  many 
as  was  ever  placed  to  the  account  of  this  admirable  actress.  The  theatre 
to  which  we  refer  was  situate  in  what  was  once  distineuished  as  Grub* 
street,  ^  much  inhabited,"  we  are  told  by  a  great  lexicographer,  <*  by 
writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems ;  whence 
any  mean  production  is  called  Grub-street."  Its  present  name  is  derived 
from  the  neighbourhood  being  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  Milton,  who, 
in  his  blindness,  would  inhale  the  fresh  air  as  he  sat  at  the  door  of  his 
house  near  Bunhill-fields.  The  shady  walks  which  characterised  this 
locality  in  the  days  of  the  poet,  the  rivulets,  the  green  fields  with  a 
windmill  or  two,  have  all  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  have  sprung  up 
hmnmerable  alleys,  courts,  and  squalid  baokways  :  ev«i  the  theatre  of 
whidi  we  have  here  made  mention  glories  in  a  new  titie,  having  been 
transfimned  into  the  City  of  London  Baths  ! 

In  1832,  Mrs.  FitzwiUiam  was  the  directress  of  Sadler^s  Wells,  where 
for  some  time  she  attracted  crowded  houses,  and  was  exceedingly  popular 
in  Buckstone's  operetta  of  the  *<  Pet  of  the  Petticoats,"  in  which  she 
played  Paul  an.  Waylett,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  presiding  deity 
of  tne  little  theatre,  the  Strand,  where  she  produced,  with  great  success, 
the  **  Loves  of  the  Angels."  During  the  run  of  this  piece,  some  one 
suggested  to  Mrs.  FitzwiUiam  the  propriety  of  having  a  similar  extrava- 
ganza brought  forward  at  the  Wells,  in  which  her  own  talents  might  be 
exhiluted  to  advantage.  "  No,  no,"  said  she,  in  reply ;  '^  mine  is  not  a 
celestial  figure.  Mrs.  Waylett  may  be  the  Angel  at  St  Clement's,  if  she 
likes,  but  I  won't  be  the  Angel  at  Islington." 

On  leaving  Sadler^s  Wells,  Mrs.  FitzwiUiam  played  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  and  was  then  secured  by  Mr.  Webster  for  the  Hay- 
market.  At  the  latter  house,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1889,  she  took 
a  farewell  benefit,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  America,  in  which  country 
she  was  not  only  received  with  fieivour,  but  with  enthusiasm.  Pcggy^  in 
the  ^'  Country  Girl,"  was  her  opening  character  in  New  York,  which 
was  succeeded  by  Yysc  personation  of  six  characters  in  ''  Widow  Wiggins." 
The  truth  and  nature  of  her  varied  assumptions  rendered  her  exceedingly 
popular  throughout  the  States ;  whilst  her  eccentric  creations  in  the 
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oMiioptdognes  played  bj  her  aeteDubed  w  well  »  deKghtei.  Her  aariy 
TTtB^*^  training  wms  here  of  g^reat  serrioe  to  her^  and  the  annnin|i— iail 
her  soDgfl  on  the  piano,  guitar,  and  harp  with  great  £M»lBtj ;  whiM  her 
change  of  character  and  cottame  wae  eo  rapid  «id  eoanp&ete,  that  Cooeia 
JotuStmxi  witneMod  a  norelty  which  drew  forth  all  hie  eathn^'eei.  is. 
the  eou^rn  states,  in  par&ctdar,  Mrs.  FitawilliaBt  was  ene  e¥«Bing> 
ahnost  prited  wilh  booquets ;  and  a  palhetie  n^jro  sonr  whidi  ehe  thesi 
gare  drew  forth  a  somewhat  e({iirrocal  complimeiit.  In  tiie  deight  o£  th* 
ryy"*"^  a  female  among  the  audience  direw  from  a  eonsideiaMe  height 
an  imoaense  floral  tribute,  compoeed  of  the  beantifiil  mangolt%  wlueh 
straek  the  fiuroonte  actress  mih  sueh  foioe  as  nearly  to  tiirow  bar  finaa 
her  feet.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  Mrs.  FitawiBiam  retunwd 
to  Enghmd,  reappearing  v^  the  boards  of  ihe  Haymarket  Theatre  as 
Fegg^  the  character  in  which  Dom  Jordan  first  wcq  the  hearts  of  tha 
metropolitan  pubUc  Somewhat  Liter,  she  paid  a  seeood  visit  to  the 
western  world,  where  she  was  welcomed  with  almost  iacieneed  ferrooc 

Whilst  treating  of  American  theatricals,  we  may  relate  that  tiie  greatoet 
actress  ever  borne  across  die  Atlantic  had  been,  like  Mrs^  ^tawiUiam,  a 
favourite  upon  the  little  stage  ef  the  AdelphL  She  carried  with  her  ta 
the  Far  West  some  weighty  recommendations ;  and  though  her  waidiehe 
cottU  not  oompete  with  that  poeseseed  by  meinr  of  her  rii^il%  aonsideraMa 
inteeeet  was  awakened,  in  both  quarters  of  the  ^lobe,  to  gain  a  aq^icf 
her  trunk.  The  lady  to  whom  we  nht  was  Mies  Djedc^  whoee  deiar 
performances  in  the  **  Elephant  of  ffiam"  drew  audi  cronided  awUeneei^ 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  about  twenty-eevea  years  siaee. 
Wbilst  Gallot — whose  name  at  Aat  tame  was  to  be  finrnd  m  the  London 
f^yUlIe—- was  proceeding  tiirough  the  State  with  her  elephantine  high* 
nesa,  ha  one  evening,  in  company,  grew  warm  in  his  praise  oi  the  Ine- 


plalitiea  and  socialities  of  the  mother  country.     Amonr  other  i   

he  quoted  that  of  the  Rutland  punch-bowl^  which^  on  Sie  rbTJataniay  of 
the  young  marquis^  was  built  eo  large  that  a  small  boat  was  aat  aai&ng 
upon  it,  in  which  sat  a  boy,  vdio  ladM  out  tiie  rieh  beveiaga  to  the  ooaa> 
pany.  ^  I  guess,**  said  a  real  Kentuckian  who  was  preoeni  "  I  guess 
I've  seen  a  bowl  that  'ud  beat  that  to  immortal  smash}  for,  ai  my  fare* 
therms  christening,  the  bowl  was  so  deep,  that  when  we  yonng  *ans  said 
it  wasn't  sweet  enough,  father  sent  a  man  down  ia  a  diving-heli  to  stir 
up  the  sugar  at  the  bottom.** 

The  later  metropolitan  engagements  of  Mrs.  FitawilHam  were  at  the 
Adelphi  and  Haymarket  Thmtras,  and  are  matters  in  the  sMmory  ef  tha 
present  generation  of  playgoers.  At  the  former  house  were  pcodueed  two 
dramas  with  which  her  name  is  more  especially  connected — the  ^  Green 
Bushes'*  and  the  *<  Flowers  of  the  Forest,**  both  from  the  pen  of  Mi; 
Bnckstone,  and  respectively  brought  forward  in  Januarv,  1845,  aad 
March,  1847.  In  these  dramas  our  genial  and  accompiidied  aetiess 
phtyed  Nelii/  O'Neil  and  StarUght  Bern  ;  and  the  strong  joya  and  grieii 
of  an  unsophisticated  nature  could  not  have  been  more  fiwcil^  portrayed 
than  they  were  by  her  in  those  two  assumptions.  At  the  HavuMcM^ 
sevwal  original  diaracten  received  the  stamp  of  pKmlarity  from  hsr 
versatile  genius.    Among  the  latest  of  these  were  Mn.  Coddhhrne,  ia 
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«Baiidiigli;"iVwiy^  in  the  "Hope  of  the  Family;"  P^fgg^  Faplm,  ia 
ThmMs  "Knights  of  the  Bound  Tahle;"  and  Madams  Sampson,  in 
th©«01dChAte«i.'* 

In  September,  1854,  the  Hajmarket — which  thirtv-eight  yeart  pte- 
Tioae^  hailed  her  youthful  efforts — still  rejoiced  in  ner  presence.  At 
that  tune  London  had  a  fearful  visitor,  in  the  shape  of  an  ej^dsmic,  which 
Icli  its  dadc  imprint  in  many  a  household.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th 
of  the  month  we  have  named,  the  Shadow  entered  the  nome  of  our 
popular  and  justly  esteemed  actress,  and  in  a  few  brief  hours  bore  away 
the  spirit  wUch  had  so  long  gladdened  it.  SLensal-green  is  now  her 
place  of  residency  where  she  peacefully  awaits  a  call  to  a  new  leheanal 
nom  the  Great  Manager  of  the  Universe. 

Of  Mis.  Fitiwilliam's  talents  as  an  aotress  we  have  to  speak  highly. 
She  posssssed  some  portion  of  the  soirit  of  Mrs.  Jordan^  the  spirit  of 
joUity  whieh  earned  you  insensibly  with  her.  She  seemed  ever  to  awafaen 
a  penonal  feeling  with  her  audienoe,  who  rejoioed  with  her  when  she  was 
gjady  and  sorrowed  over  her  touduBg  pathos — in  fiu^  she  eould  raise  a 
tear  and  a  laugh  together.  She  was  the  representative  of  a  department 
o£  histrionic  art  in  which  she  had  no  oompetitor  save  J^tbi.  Keeley.  Hsr 
impersonatkms  w«Ee  extrem^  natural;   and  as  she  advanced  in  her 


professional  career,  this  quality  naoifested  ita^  with  increased  effect. 
Delicately  truthful  was  the  manner  in  which  she  blended  feminine  shrewd- 
n€sa  with  womanly  afieetion ;  and  in  the  mat  virtue  q£  ariastic  eoi^ 
acientioasnesB  she  was  not  to  be  surpassed.  In  the  days  of  her  Msdgs 
WUt^rs  celebrity,  her  department  oomprised  the  heroines  of  domestio 
drama  and  the  English  ioubreUss  of  farce ;  whilst  her  versatility  was 
oeeasionally  edubit^  in  those  "personation  pieces,''  in  which  parts  of 
gseat  dissimilarity  ave  represented  In  the  former  spheve,  her  embodi* 
ments  were  charaotecised  by  truth  and  nature.  She  defined  her  character 
with  a  just  and  beautiful  determination,  and  pleasantly  took  up  the  wild 
and  luxuriant  impulse  of  pure  and  youthful  pasri<Hi.  In  these  assump- 
ticms  there  was  a  rich  mithuriasm,  mingled  at  times  with  a  wayward 
melancholy  that  clung  to  the  heart,  whil^  her  comic  efforts  were  fiill  (d 
the  happiest  contrast  of  broad  humour  with  sprightly  and  finished  mirth. 
In  later  yeazsi  Mra  Fitiwilliam  settled  down  in  what  was  considered 
her  Intimate  calling — ^the  renresoitatioa  of  the  true  Eng^ishwonum  of 
humble  rank,  endowed  with  a  kind  heart  and  the  due  perception  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  character  of  Margsty^  in  the  "Roi4rh  Diamond" 
—the  last  she  ever  played — was  a  fitting  illustration  oi  this  peculiar 
quali^.  The  young  country  girl,  though  married  into  a  station  £ur  be- 
yond her  own,  could  not  forget  her  eariy  habits,  but,  amid  the  elegances 
of  her  new  manrion,  welcomed  her  awkward  country  cousin  with  hearty 
rincmty.  The  triumph  of  natural  good  feeling  over  the  obstacles  pro- 
duced by  a  defective  education,  as  here  illustrated  by  the  clever  aitist, 
belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  comedy.  Another  mstance  of  skill  in 
her  assumption  of  character  was  her  personation  of  iVait,  in  "  Good  for 
Nothing,"  a  creation  of  great  originality.  Ekiucation,  here  again,  had 
done  nothing  for  the  neglected  orphan ;  but  when  kindness  touched  her 
heart)  and  gentleness  had  given  her  reflection,  what  better  feelings  suo- 
ceeded— wnat  good  qualities,  hitiierto  obscured  in  her  rude  nature,  were 
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deTeloped — ^what  affection  was  awakened  for  the  humble  lov«  who  had 
been  her  teacher !  In  this  truthful  impersonation  you  missed  the  Mn. 
Fitzwilliam  whose  name  appeared  in  the  playbill,  and  saw  oxily  pow  NaM^ 
so  touchingly  truthful  was  the  portrait. 

As  a  singer,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  had  many  qualifications.  HerToioe, 
though  neither  extensive  nor  powerful,  was  peculiarly  sweet,  whilst  her 
intonation  was  exceedingly  perfect  She  sang  a  baUad  tune  as  tiiougfa 
she  heartily  loved  it ;  and  her  dear,  joyous  tones  were  sure  to  awaken 
pleasurable  thoughts.  She  left  a  son  and  daughter,  both  devoted  to  the 
study  of  music.  The  former,  Edward  Fitiwilham,  a  young  composer  of 
great  promise,  has  recently  followed  his  mother,  cut  off  in  the  very 
exercise  of  the  art  to  which  he  was  so  devotedly  attadied.  His  sister, 
Kathleen  Fitzwilliam — an  accomplished  vocal  artiste,  who  debuted  at  die 
Lyceum  in  December,  1847 — ^has  quitted  the  stage. 

Possessing  amiable  and  kindly  qualities,  Mrs.  FitzwiDiam  was  endeared 
to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  .associating  with  her;  and  innumerable 
regrets  marked  her  sudden  exit  from  the  scene  she  had  so  long  gladdened. 
In  her  pleasant  retreat  at  Kensal- green — where  the  white  tombs  are 
garlanded  by  flowers — she  has  silent  companionship  with  many  who 
once  gave  lustre  to  the  footlights  of  the  theatre.  Rosamond  Mountain 
is  with  her,  the  sweet  songstress  of  an  earlier  day,  but  who  was  warUii^ 
at  the  Surrey  when  our  own  Madge  WUdfire  sang  there  her  snatdiet  of 
song.  Associated  with  them,  too,  is  the  Vestris,  whose  men  notes 
charmed  us  in  the  sweet  spring-time,  and  were  still  heard  when  ^ 
autumn  leaves  were  falling.  Silence  is  widi  them  now,  but  over  their 
slumber  the  birds  are  heard  to  sing  in  the  fulness  of  a  joyous  heart. 
In  the  same  *<  garden  of  graves"  rests  the  adopted  son  of  Momus,  Liston, 
as  well  as  his  liJFe's  partner,  who,  though  small  in  stature,  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  public.  Manager  Morris  is  likewise  widi  than.  To 
Fanny  Copeland  he  gave  her  first  metropolitan  engagement,  whilst  for 
Liston  he  procured  a  host  of  comic  assumptions,  which,  while  they 
secured  him  fame  and  fortune,  could  scarcely  wean  him  from  his  love  dP 
tragedy.  But  Hamlet  now  has  ceased  to  jest  with  the  gravedigger. 
Another  manager  is  here  in  a  gaudv  tomb,  Andrew  Dncrow,  who  codd 
so  'Hum  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,  but  who,  in  one  unfortunate  year, 
lost  his  theatre,  his  reason,  and  his  life.  Of  several  others,  two  names 
more  immediately  occur  to  us-»Thomas  Cooke,  the  clever  musician  and 
pleasant  companion,  and  Charles  Kemble,  vrith  whose  name  are  iinJced 
so  many  of  the  glories  of  the  stage.  All  have  played  out  their  part  in 
the  drama  of  life,  and,  with  Fanny  Fitzwilliam,  await  the  afto  season. 

The  rose  of  sunset  folds  its  gloty  up, 

To  burst  again  from  out  the  lieui;  of  dawn. 
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One  very  fi^vourable  result  of  the  Anglo-French  alliancie  is  that  our 
Deighboun  across  the  water  have  begun  to  bestow  much  greater  atten- 
tion on  the  nower  and  resources  of  England  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  We  doubt  whether  any  school-geographer  could  now  describe 
India  as  a  country  in  which  the  French  had  a  colony  called  Pondicherry> 
and  the  rising  generation  is  rapidly  awakening  to  a  sense  of  England's 
pontion  with  regard  to  the  world.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  went 
to  school  at  a  period  when  prejudice  was  rife,  and  commercial  England 
was  ignored  by  the  French,  M.  de  Valbeaen*  has  just  published  an  ae- 
count  of  his  experiences  in  India,  and  a  description  of  the  Company's 
government^  admirable  for  its  impartiality  and  correct  views.  From  this 
work  we  pnrpose  to  select  some  specnmens,  which  may  be  welcome  to  our 
readers. 

The  original  merchant  traders  who  laid  the  foundation  of  oar  mag- 
nificent Eastern  empire,  could  not  have  foreseen  the  expansion  it  was 
destined  to  nnderffo,  for  we  find,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
governor  stating  m  his  Carewell  despatch  that  he  and  his  officers  luid 
strictly  adhered  to  the  interests  of  trade,  and  that  the  glory  of  having 
mode  good  bargains  was  an  ample  reward  for  their  ambition.  The 
modest  footing  on  wluch  the  Company's  government  was  placed  in  those 
days  Adly  explains  such  limited  ideas.  It  was  composed  of  a  governor, 
at  300  rupees  a  month ;  a  council  of  ten  officers,  receiving  sm^^  sala- 
riei ;  and  a  body  of  young  merchants,  paid  wages  varying  from  19  to 
180  rupees  a  month,  for  weighing  saltpetre  and  measuring  doth.  At 
the  same  time^  however,  each  merdumt  was  allowed  to  trade  on  his  own 
acoount,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Company  had  no  share  in  the  best 
speculations.  They  were  allowed  to  import  goods  duty  free,  and  bor- 
rowed money  to  carry  on  their  trade  from  the  Banians.  This  traffic, 
bowever,  was  found  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Company,  that 
attempts  were  made  to  put  down  the  abuses,  and  naturally  erred  in  the 
other  direction.  A  fi;entleman,  who  g^ned  the  highest  rank  of  the 
Indian  hierarchy,  telb  us  that  when  he  joined  the  service,  in  1769,  his 
pay  of  8  rupees  a  month  was  not  enough  for  his  lodging,  and  that  he 
frequently  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  to  save  caudle.  These  extreme 
reforms  met  with  transitory  success :  and  the  traffic  of  the  agents  was 
not  the  sole  abuse  which  prevented  the  success  of  the  Company.  The 
native  princes  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  European  officials.  Shore  tells  us  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence that,  being  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  the  Nawab  of  Luck- 
now,  he  was  offered  5  lakhs  of  rupees  and  8000  gold  mohurs,  if  he  would 
sell  the  interests  of  the  Company.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  Sir 
Arthur  Wdlesley,  had  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Mah- 
ratta  princes  and  the  Ni^m  of  Hyderabad.  He  was  visited  one  morn- 
ing by  the  prime  minister  of  the  latter,  who  offered  him  100,000/.  as  the 
price  of  the  secret  of  his  instructions,  which  he  promised  to  keep  en- 
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tirely  to  himself.  '*Tou  can  keep  a  secret,  then?"  siud  the  young 
general.  And  to  the  urgent  protestations  of  his  visitor,  he  simply  re- 
plied, '*  And  so  can  I.**  Few  persoDs,  however,  were  capable  of  such 
instances  of  probity,  and  the  corruption  of  the  officials  was  thieatening> 
mn  to  the  nsing  fortwies  of  Brttisk  India,  when  Lord  Comwallii  per- 
mved  tiMt  the  <mly  way  of  oonqnering  the  evil  was  hj  tmJkim^  the 
hkiJam  serriee  die  best  pud  in  the  world.  This  was  ikm  best  m^  of 
actlmcting  to  the  Company's  terviee  young  men  who  had  pmciples  c£ 
metality  inttillad  into  then  m  their  youth  ;  for,  hithetto,  to  gnat  hnd 
bee«  the  perils  of  the  voyaee  and  the  evil  repntatioii  o£  tha  ^ffinaH  tlvfe 
the  Company's  officers  had  only  been  reerutted  from  tke  twAm  of  tfe 
adfcaUueiP,  who  wished  to  gam  a  fNrtona,  »>  maitter  hj  wha*  \ 
From  the  midst  of_these,  great  men  certidaiy  spnmg  n  at  in 


Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  had  begun  to  raise  tha 
dominion  in  India ;  but  the  methods  to  which  th^  hai  vs 
not  Bvked  for  a  comitry  which  prided  itself  en  its  morali^. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Comwallis  arrived  in  India,  the  CoiiipMy  ««■ 
BO  bnger  an  awociarisn  of  merchants,  and  ethw  inlewjula  hamiss  eom- 
mereiai  tnmflaelioiis  were  awaiting  itsknmediate  tepiescnlatiiias.  T 
the  kst  thirty  years  the  victories  of  Ctive  and  TTsstiafts  kad  i 
to  England  sb  eaipire  not  inferior  in  riches  and  extant  ta  ^  i 
of  Cortes  aadPittrre.  The  civil  servants  of  the  Compaay 
eixpected  to  render  justice  to  miUions  of  men  differing^  m 
hmguage;  to  admimster  a  complicated  system  of  Tetranoi 
lug%  as  European  kingdoms ;  to  aaamtaia  order  and  tka  empips  of  sbe 
laMTs  ia  the  midbt  of  a  corrupt  population ;  to  he  at  the  sanaa  taae  jvdgt, 
adaiiaistrator,  fiaanci«,  diplomiStiat,  and,  in  aumy  a  ^aae,  opyicr.  it 
was  evident  that  the  fortnnes  of  Biitish  India  depended  en  the  iatsgiiCy, 
aptness,  and  devotion  of  tihese  men,  and  Lord  Connrallis  kaped  to  eeeote 
tiiem  by  magnifieent  salaries.  These  remained  at  tiie  same  hsight, 
ttatil  Lord  W.  Bentinck  reduced  them  sKghtly  in  ISaa  At  that  penod, 
however,  the  average  annoal  salaiy  of  the  civil  servants  vras  1750f. 
Hie  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  to  whose  admhnstration  the  greatest  deads 
of  British  India  are  referrible,  eompleted  the  reforms  institatcd  by  Lofd 
Coniwallfs,  by  founding,  in  1800,  Fort  William  Coll^(ei,  as  a.  timiaiiii, 
school  for  tlie  civil  service  of  Imtia.  The  expenses  whioii  fab  plan 
would  entail  frightened  die  directors,  and  they  cut  down  his  schease  iato 
the  present  restricted  conditions.  Although  our  French  author  w  ia- 
dined  to  speak  highly  of  the  college,  Mr.  Cappecy  in  his  **  Three 
IVesideneies,"  lets  in  a  curious  light  upon  the  system  ponmed  there.  He 
tells  as  that  the  pupils  used  to  fudge  their  examination  papevs,  and  ihaX 
when  a  very  strict  supervision  was  ordered,  they  managed  to  evade  it  by 
having  thetr  moonsnies  introduced  into  the  room,  dressed  aa  ayees,  to 
pull  the  punkah.  While  the  pupils  attended  to  the  ventilation,  the 
moonshies  wrote  the  paper.     In  this  way  everybody  was  satisfied. 

The  magistrate,  the  collector,  and  the  judge  are  me  prineipid  maaagers 
of  the  Company's  administration.  At  the  summit  of  die  adaakastnMive 
ladder  there  are,  in  each  presidency,  secretaries  of  finance,  reveaae,  aad 
foreign  affairs,  a  species  of  responsible  ministers ;  the  members  of  the 
Boai  d  of  Revenue,  Control,  and  Finances,  the  members  of  the  council  of 
each  presidency ;  lastly,  the  secretaries  of  the  Indian  government,  and 
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Um  members  of  Ae  SvLffreme  Council  residino^  at  CalcatU.  Thus 
atgudaed^  the  eivil  service  of  India  is  composed  of  808  officials ;  484  are 
attached  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  and  the  Norkk-West  Provinces;  189 
belong  ta  the  Madras,  and  138  to  the  Bombay  Presidencies.  Our  author 
justly  says  that  no  long  study  of  English  colonial  history  is  required  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  India  is  the  only  colony  which  has  really 
prospered  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  reason  for  this  he  fimds  in  the 
fyfct  that  the  C<Mirt  of  Directors  have  always  been  a  strong  govemment| 
and  have  remained  £uthfal,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  to  the  good  old  traditions 
of  colonial  despotism,  beyond  which  only  ruin  and  anarchy  are  possible* 
Thss  the  Company  have  always  come  in  for  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
abase,  and  their  officials  have  been  equally  unpopular.  This  our  author 
ascribes  partly  to  the  current  of  democratic  ideas  so  popular  in  England, 
and  which  could  not  spare  a  special  service,  magniacently  paid  and  re- 
cruited almoat  hereditarily  from  the  same  families.  Another  reason, 
howover,  we  will  give  in  his  own  words : 

CSerbain  slight  facts,  in  themselves  insignificant,  have  served  to  fan  tJie  flame  of 
popilar  TOBBiOB  a^sont  the  Indian  eivil  service.  We  may  quote  more  espeeiaUy 
the  acsMakHB  niqaities  which  were  the  basis  of  some  fortunes  made  in  iui  ibsi 
di^  q£  the  cofiiMi^  and  the  ecoentnc  conduct  of  oartaia  Anglo-Indians  who 
returned  to  JBngland  three-parts  nawabised.  After  pasaiifp  some  tlurty  years  in 
savage  districts^  without  any  contact  with  European  societv,  in  the  exercise  of 
al)sorQte  power,  the  civil  servant,  returned  to  his  country  oid  and  infirm,  could 
not  put  off  the  airs  of  official  dignity,  the  instincts  of  supreme  authority,  which 
had  Deotmie  to  him  a  second  nature.  In  the  sick  man  retired  to  Gkeltenhara,  or 
the  iiriiabitaiit  of  a  modest  cottage  near  town,  yon  oo«ld  always  traoe  the  Doa 
Magntfieo  of  Uie  happ^  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  onmipoteBt  Howdah,  I^ 
^tomatie  agcat  to  tae  Nawab  of  Hatten^iad,  or  the  equidly  ewmipeteiit 
Currie,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  Mirzipore  district.  Thus  the  novel,  seneraUy  the 
exact  reflex  of  popular  ideas  and  passions,  has  always  represented  the  retired 
officer  of  the  East  India  Company  under  the  form  of  a  skeleton  artislaoally 
clothed  with  parchment,  a  sanron  face,  a  man,  in  shfnrt,  whimsical,  morose^ 
anappisk,  livia^  on  a&l  sorts  of  impossible  dishes ;  at  one  ti«ie  with  a  gigantio 
lisrer,  Ihen  agam  with  no  liver  at  all ;  and  if  the  aiUkers  have  enrer  readeired  this 
napleasant  penonaee  good  for  ai^hing,  it  1ms  only  been  to  dower  a  virtooaa 
aaece  er  p^  the  deots  of  a  scainp  oi  a  aenhew.  6o  nnoh  for  the  mida  As  for 
the  female^  take  a  shoe  of  rainbow,  waiob  you  wiU  decorate  suitably  with 
biaoel^  multicoloured  plumes,  and  omameaats  of  silver  filaeree  and 
re :  subject  all  this  to  a  r^;ime&  of  four  meals  a  day,  season  by  intcr- 
I  of  glances  of  sherry  and  oyster-patties,  and  you  have  described,  physically* 
aad  aftorally,  aoeordin^  to  the  formula  of  the  English  nofvel,  the  Angio-IndiaiL 
woman— the  Begm»  if  we  mi^  boorrow  that  term  froan  the  language  of  tha 
clubs.  We  will  not  gainsay  the  correctness  of  the  characters  of  the  good  old 
times,  as  Thackerav  and  Mrs.  Gore  have  drawn  them:  we  are  even  much 
lacsliitftd  te  believe  that  they  are  tsiken  from  natnM;  but  we  luy  assert  that  the 
sjstem  of  frtcpient  and  nmid  commuaicatioiL  now  connecting  India  and  Europe 
has  conmletdj  modified  the  mode  of  life,  the  ideas»  the  plans  for  the  future,  and 
the  Anglo-Inmans  themselves. 

la  additioa  to  the  cavil  servioey  pveperly  so  called,  there  are  three 
Mlggoiies  of  offieials :  the  officen  of  the  army  who  have  received  civil 
anidoyiiieBty  the  auxiliary  civil  serviee,  subdivided  into  uDco¥emntftd 
civil  serviee  and  native  ageney,  and  the  police.  The  uaoovenanted  servioa 
ia^wmpoeed  of  Europeans  who  have  come  to  India  in  search  of  fortune^ 
and  har«  aoquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  la^uages  and  customs  of 
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the  country.  It  also  admits  individaals  born  in  India  of  European 
parents.  The  natives  employed  in  the  Company's  service  are  seJeetad 
m>m  those  educated  at  the  government  colleges,  and  amount  to  1S50  is 
Bengal,  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  the  Ponjab.  In  addttioQ  to 
tiiese,  about  46,000  natives  are  employed  in  subordinate  offices  and  as 
clerks. 

The  police  are  divided  into  two  distinct  pardes :  those  in  the  pay  of 
die  government  and  those  in  the  service  of  the  Zemindars.  In  Bengal, 
the  evils  produced  by  these  men  have  attained  the  highest  mtch,  and  re- 
peated complaints,  hitherto  in  vain,  have  been  sent  in  about  toeir  eztortioo 
and  tyranny.  The  government  police,  however,  are  innocent  mea  wheo 
compared  with  the  Chowkeedars,  or  watchmen,  employed  by  the  native 
Zemmdars.  Their  character  will  be  best  summed  up  by  quoting  Mr. 
Haliiday's  opinion  of  them:  <<This  force  of  170,000  dot,  levied  in 
virtue  of  a  custom  imperishable  so  long  as  the  name  of  the  village  Chow- 
keedar  exists,  is  recruited  from  the  vilest  and  most  despised  daases  of  tbe 
population.  The  Chowkeedars  cost  tbe  natives  l^;ally  110  lakhs  per 
ftnp^'")  without  counting  what  they  obtain  by  fraudulent  meaoa,  and 
yet  they  are  subject  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  a  weak  and 
Ignorant  village  community,  of  whom  they  are  at  one  moment  the 
tyrants,  at  another  the  slaves.  Thieves  by  caste,  by  custom,  by  rdation- 
ship,  these  agents,  who  are  independent  of  a  reg^iuar  police  system,  avs 
depraved  by  instinct ;  in  a  word,  worse  than  useless.** 

Although,  then,  all  the  high  Indian  appointments  are  in  die  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  the  natives  are  carefullv  excluded,  our  author  does  not 
think  it  could  be  otherwise.  Even  were  the  natives  to  be  placed  in  oflBoet 
of  trust,  they  are  utterly  deficient  in  the  love  of  truth  ana  that  feeling  of 
honour  equdly  necessary  for  the  magistrate  and  the  officer. 

There  are  other  facts,  too,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  nlence.  The 
events  of  the  last  twenty  yean,  years  full  of  trials,  of  success  min^^  with  re- 
verses, have  famished  a  just  idea  of  the  fragility  of  the  basis  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish power  in  India  rests.  Duringthedisastersof  Cabal,  and  the  uncertain  cam- 
paigns of  the  Punjab,  it  was  easy  to  convince  oneself  that  the  popular  sympa- 
thies in  India  were  with  the  Afghans  and  the  Sikhs,  and  not  en  the  side  of  tbt 
English.  In  vain  has  the  English  conquest  drawn  India  from  the  abjss  dT  dvfl 
wars  and  rcrvolations,  that  through  its  influence  the  puUic  fortune  has  inorased 
with  prodigious  proportions ;  all  the  blessing  of  a  regular  government^  individual 
Uberty,  secority  of  property,  the  great  pubhc  works  which  mteraect  the  ooontxy 
at  the  present  day,  nave  inspired  the  people  with  neither  affection  nor  gratitude. 
For  them  the  Englishman  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  he,  tiie  master,  tf .  not 
the  enemy  I 

But  while  allowing  that  the  Company  has  acted  vrisely  in  keeping  the 
natives  from  participation  in  the  government,  it  should,  in  its  tamr«>  all 
in  its  power  to  give  the  peoples  subject  to  its  laws  an  honest  police  sys- 
teni,  and  judges  whose  decrees  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  In 
India,  the  most  fearful  abuses  of  justice  have  been  committed  in  common 
cases,  which  do  not  prejudice  the  welfare  of  the  government ;  oonfesnoM 
have  been  obtained  by  means  of  torture,  innocent  men  left  to  perish  in 
dungeons.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  remedy  fior 
this  deplorable  state  of  things.  Our  author  allows  dutt  close  inspection 
has  proved  to  him  the  fiedlacy  of  expecting  any  improvement  in  the  monl 
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sense  of  the  people  by  the  propagatioa  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Indian  goverament,  however,  boasts  so  many,  talented  men  in  its  ranker 
that  they  will  eertaioly  devise  some  method  to  do  away  with  abuses 
which  are  a  standing  disg^race  to  the  great  name  of  England. 

The  native  army  must,  assuredly,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable institutions  of  British  India.  Many  competent  men  have  been 
indisposed  to  recognise  the  merits  of  the  Sepoy  as  a  soldier,  but  any  one 
who  will  impartially  study  the  deeds  they  have  done  must  allow  that  the 
Indian  army  is  admirably  adapted  both  for  the  enemy  it  has  to  contend 
with  and  the  country  whose  tranquillity  it  has  to  protect.  The  conquests 
it  has  made^during  the  last  one  hundred  years  are  a  testimony  ot  this ; 
for  an  army  defective  in  organisation,  instruction,  and  courage,  as  some 
of  the  detractors  of  the  Indian  troops  have  asserted,  could  not  have  per- 
£»rnied  those  military  exploits  which  have  brought  beneath  the  Com- 
pany's sceptre  the  immense  empire  extending  n*om  Cape  Comorin  to 
Peshawur.  The  English  officer,  on  arriving  in  India,  is  sent  for  a  few 
weeks  to  Fort  William,  and  then  joins  hisTregiment.  What  takes  place 
there  we  had  better  describe  in  our  auihor^s  words  : 

He  is  handed  over  to  a  sergeant-instructor,  and  at  the  end  of  a  yesr  has  re- 
ceived all  the  military  instruction  the  Company  demands  of  its  officers.  We  see 
at  once  the  defects  of  such  a  system ;  the  gnffin  commences  his  special  studies 
when  already  an  officer,  and  under  the  direction  of  an  inferior,  and  that  in  a 
cUznate  which  is  suggestive  of  indolence,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the  temptations 
of  sport,  the  mess,  ami  the  billiard-table,  so  attractive  for  a  young  man.  Thns^ 
we  do  not  think  we  advance  an  erroneous  opinion  when  we  affinn  that  very  few 
officers  of  the  Indian  armj,  and  only  those  who  have  a  special  vocation,  attain 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  military  art.  The  government  seema 
to  pay  little  attention  to  this  matter,  for  the  rewards  it  ffives  to  the  studious  only 
draw  their  studies  mdirectljr  to  the  military  sciences.  Thus,  Oriental  languages, 
topographical  studies,  and  jurisprudence,  which  lead  to  lucrative  appK)intment8 
on  the  sUff  or  in  the  civil  service,  are  certainly  connected  with  the  nulitaiy  art, 
but  only  as  distant  corollaries.  It  mav  be  asserted,  then,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of^the  artillery  and  engineers,  who  undergo  a  very  strict  examination  at 
Sandhurst,  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army  cannot  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  any  European  army.  We  must  observe,  however,  in  justice,  that  in  the  hour 
of  combat  Aej  have  ever  displayed  a  contempt  of  danger,  a  devotion  to  their 
flag,  mscribed  m  bleeding  and  glorious  letters  on  the  buteher's  bill,  whieh,  fixmi 
a  militaiy  point  of  view,  i^pears  to  compensate  for  their  scientific  deficiencies. 

Promotion  in  the  Indian  army  takes  place  entirely  by  seniority ;  % 
lieutenant,  after  ten  years'  service,  becomes  brevet  captain,  and  after 
twenty-two  years,  the  captain  becomes  brevet  major.  The  brevet  is,  how 
ever,  only  an  honorary  distinction,  conferring  no  pecuniary  advantage. 
Berimental  promotion  goes  on  by  seniority  up  to  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  then  still  by  seniority,  but  aU  the  generd  officers  of  the  three  pre- 
adencies  are  included  in  the  list.  The  purchase  svstem  is  not  allowed; 
but,  for  all  that,  officers  are  openly  paid  to  resign ;  tlie  tariff  for  a  dwtain 
is  25,000  rupees,  for  a  major  30,000.  The  sums  clubbed  by  the  officers 
to  noake  up  the  amount  are :  Ae  senior  captain  12,000  rupees ;  the  senior 
lieutenant,  3500  rupees ;  Hob  senior  ensign,  1200  rupees,  &c.  The  pay 
of  British  officers  is  high :  a  regimental  ensign  has  202  rupees  per  men- 
sem; a  lieutenant,  256 ;  a  captain,  415;  a  major,  780 ;  and  a  colonel, 
1032.     The  command  of  a  regiment  secures  an  increased  pay  of  400 
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ropaes  a  mond^  mui  that  af  a  oompaay  50.  The  latter  soppfement  is 
Torj  kaportaaty  kit  the  Sepoy  regiaieBte  aie  to  stripped  of  thor  ofKoeri^ 
that  a  lieotenant  fipeqaently  has  the  oommaDd  of  serenl  con^panies,  aod  a 
captain  that  of  a  regimenU  The  pay  of  a  brigadier  in  command  is  2500 
rij^iees.  It  is  evideiit^  then,  that  the  AngW-IndiaB  staff  is  the  best  paid 
in  the  worid,  aod  yet  the  officers  find  it  difficult  to  live  upoa  it,  especisllj 
in  the  lower  grades.  Early  marriages,  the  ^Mnlities  of  credit  offered 
to  every  one  who  wears  aa  epaulette,  the  conridevable  sums  to  be  paid 
for  the  petireaaant  of  a  avperior  officer,  &c^  are  the  chief  reasons  fi>r  this. 
Fortnnatdy  for  the  officers,  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  do  not  sucoaed 
in  obtainiDg  civil  employment  or  staff  appoiptments ;  but  this  system  has 
its  oonasponding  detects. 

Let  US  open  the  Bengal  army  list  hap-hazard,  and  cfxaawne  the  stwaglk  of  the 
55th  Infantry  Re^pnent.  Of  six  esptams,  two  bold  civil  appointmeatB^  one  ia 
en  leave ;  of  ten  Sentenants,  four  luiVe  adMnatratb^ftmetioaa,  two  aie  attached 
to  irnrnkr  corps ;  two  ensi^  are  on  kave.  And  it  freMentlj  happens  thai 
the  eroetiiv  strength  of  officers  present  with  ike  corps  is  Maw  tha4  qiioted  in 
the  army  list.  Thus  we  are  assured  it  is  not  rare  to  see  ensigns  ia  command  oC 
a  regiment;  and  in  one  case  a  doctor  performed  the  duties  oi  commandant  for 
sevCTi  months. 

The  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  amouuC  t(» 
2250;  and  they  have  distributed  amoag  them  530  dvil  or  staff  appoint- 
ments. Heooe  we  mast  ooaoe  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ambition  otAe 
officers  is  net  stwmdated  by  the  perspective  of  rapid  promotion  and  miE* 
tary  honowrs.  The  only  rewaid  a  good  and  eauaeBi  offieer  can  obtain  ia 
an  employment  vrhidi  adds  1500  or  2000  rnpees  to  hia  monthly  pay. 
The  great  defect  of  this  system  is,  that  it  places  at  the  hnadn  nf  nijj^iastMta 
officers  who  have  passed  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  the  errfl  service^ 
and  who^  when  th^  come  back,  cannot  orill  half  a  dosen  men  without 
the  help  of  a  corporaL  Our  author  decfinea  to  eater  into  any  deCaSs  of 
the  nrnrsta  life  of  the  offiseasy  prefemag  to  teU  the  fbUowiag  aiMwrJota, 
whim  he  iFooehea  as  aotfientae: 

The  socae  takes  place  ai  the  mess  of  an  infantry  re^ment.  It  is  ten  o'doct 
Hi^r  A.  is  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  claret  passes  freely.  Under  the 
eoLCiteBMUt  of  the  ruby  liquid,  Ensign  B.  gives  way  to  inordinate  ta£king,  sad 
Mi^  A.  eaUs  kirn  to  order:  ^Hold  ^our  tongue,  sir.**  Immediately  &iga 
B.  thrusts  out  a  red  tongue,  and  holds  it  between  his  thumb  and  fotdhger,  to 
the  great  aaKLsemeut  of  the  gaests  and  the  greater  wrath  of  Mi^oe  A.  At  the 
leqaest  of  the  ktter  a  court-martial  was  called,  and  Ensign  B.  severely  tejjO' 
numded  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a|;entleman,  without  the  addition 
to  the  sentence  which  should  haVe  been  made,  ''m  performing  a  movement  not 
foreseen  in  the  HaanaL" 

This  littk  scene  nataraDy  leads  as  to  the  mesa  of  the  Indiaa  iegiaeiit% 
i^ieh  is  ocrlainly  very  eoaDfertahle  and  cheap,  comaaaed  with  Qaaaai's 


mivMnAs,  as  llMoffiem  aapply  their  awn  tab£^  aad  Wp  tfam  o^ 
wtSk  and  hutler,  aad  oAea  eaoogh  oien  and  sheep.    At  the  ead  of  the 


BMmth  the  azpenaes  are  divided  amou  the  offieera.    laai  ^ 

BMs  the  maathly  ezpanaes  of  an  offieer  oi^t  net  ta  aaomi  to  asoat 
than  100  nipees.  In  additaoo  ta  the  meas  expanaes  •^  affiear  ftf» 
hHo  a  cemaien  fcad  5  lajiefis  a  numth^  fer  itnmaw^  Ti«^  ^kfi>.;j4;^  ha 
aewspapcM^  te^  and  kespiBg  «p  the  plata  and  £^ 
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TJm  £a8i  Ifi^a  Comply,  in  btnng  ito  paww  on  a  nsdFe  amy,  took 
aU  pveoiutieiw  that  the  Sepoys  should  Bot  toEn  their  anna  against  thaa^ 
selves.  How  good  these  precautions  have  proved  the  reoeat  lameatahla 
mutinies  have  shown.  The  regulation  proportions  in  an  infantry  regiment 
are  two-thirds  Hindus,  and  one-third  Mussulmans.  Sinoe  the  conquest  of 
the  Punjah,  the  Sikhs  are  admitted  in  a  proportion  of  one-tenth,  or  a 
oompany  per  regiment.  The  infantry  belong  to  the  castes  of  Brahmina^ 
Rigpoots,  Cheotries,  and  Gwallahs;  the  latter  huag  admiraUe  soldiers^ 
and  woeh  esteeiDed  for  tkor  doei&fy  and  bravery.  The  minority  of  the 
Bengal  Sepoys  are  obtained  from  Uie  North- West  Phmnces  and  Onde. 
In  tlie  cavalry,  the  regiments  are  invariably  composed  of  half  Hindus^ 
balf  Mussulmans.  Recruiting  is  eflfected  without  the  interference  of  the 
oroyemment  When  an  old  sddier  returns  to  his  regiment  from  furlough^ 
Be  generally  brings  with  him  one  or  more  yonng  men  of  his  village,  who 


to  aerve  in  the  native  army,  into  which  they  aie  admitted  afks 
peesenting  dMir  certtfieates  of  caste  and  pasiing  medical  inapedieo. 
There  is  no  i^  limilatioii,  for  it  wocdd  be  iapessiUe  to  verify  the  i^ 
of  the  vecndts  among  these  pnmitrre  races.  It  may  generally  be  taken 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years.  The  pay  of  the  Sepoys  varies 
from  7  to  9  rupees  a  months  according  to  the  number  of  years  they  have 
aenred.  Above  the  rank  and  file  come  the  Ncak^  with  12  rupees;  the 
jBmiUar,  wi&  14.  The  Jemadar  and  the  Subudkar  receive  40  and 
€0  nqieea.  The  ptsf  is  rather  higher  in  the  oavafay.  The  East  India 
Company  only  give  the  soldiers  their  pay  and  their  hots  in  i  ■■ifnnimiili 
With  his  pay  the  Sepoy  is  bound  to  supply  faia  own  dothiag  and  nourish- 
ment. These  cost  him  about  4  rupees  a  month  on  an  averagei  so  Aat 
he  is  enabled  to  send  home  to  his  family  about  36  rupees  a  year.  With 
the  Jfttssulmans,  howeter^  this  is  not  the  case;  they  are  generally  less 
sober  and  saving  than  the  Hindus,  and  consequently  are,  many  of  them, 
indebted.  ,In  the  field,  the  Company  is  bound  to  ai^pply  the  etfto,  or  flenz^ 
to  the  S^poya,  at  1  rapee  per  15  seei*.  Hm  Sepov  is  only  enliated  lor 
thwie  years,  and  he  can  llien  retire  if  he  pleases ;  bnt  has  no  claim  to  a 
pension  till  he  has  served  fifteen  years.  Promotion  in  the  native  regiments 
depends  entirely  on  the  colonel  up  to  the  rank  of  Havildar.  The  appoint- 
ments as  Jemadars  and  Subadhars  (native  commissioned  ofiScers)  are  con- 
fisrred  by  the  eonunauder-in-chief,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  coloaeL 
It  is  very  rare  for  the  rule  of  aeoiori^  to  be  broken  tfaMugh,  and  the 
wost  of  the  natn<e  officers  have  passed  their  siatietli  year.  These  a»e  two 
miKtary  orders  to  reward  good  soidiers  in  the  Indian  serviee;  die  firs^ 
the  Order  of  Merit,  is  only  granted  for  bravery  in  the  field;  and  though 
the  niwnber  of  recipients  is  not  limited^  this  older  is  very  rarely  granted. 
The  order  is  divided  into  three  classes — the  insignia  of  the  fint  being  a 
gold  star,  witk  the  words  '<  The  Reward  of  Valour ;"  the  other  two  ekiMea 
raceire  s^vsr  staca.  The  fi«t  gives  double  pay,  the  second  and  third^ 
iwo-thsrds  and  one>third;  bnfc  such  is  the  panimony  with  which  thii 
Odder  is  bestowed,  diat  veiy  few  persons  in  India  ever  saw  a  gold  atai^ 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  been  granted. 

The  Order  of  British  India  is  divided  into  two-dasscs  ef  one  hundred 
CTPaasi  each^  dbe  fiiat  af^pr^riated  to  the  Subadhars  and  Ressekkrs,  and 
ginaff  the  tUle  of  Siidar  Bahadoor,  and  2  rupees  a  day  extra  pay ;  the 
aaoondy  into  which  all  the  native  officara  are  admitted^  &^^  ^  title  of 
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Bahadoory  and  1  mpte  extra  pay.  Thii  reward,  howeTer,  is  genenJly 
granted  aooording  to  seniority)  and  most  of  those  who  wear  it  haTe 
retired  from  the  service. 

Although  we  may  read  in  the  acconnts  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  atten* 
tion  the  products  of  Lidia  attracted  there,  any  one  that  has  resided  in  Bengal 
will  agree  that  the  most  carious  production  of  this  country  was  mianng,  and 
that  was  the  Sepoy.  To  have  giyen  an  Indian  the  appearance  of  a  Euopeaa 
soldier  is  a  work  of  admkable  p&ence  only  to  be  appreoiated  br  the  person  wfao^ 
by  personal  daihr  contact,  has  recognised  the  impassable  abyss  of  piqudioe 
separating  the  Indians  from  us,  from  our  customs— by  the  person  wtio  has 
learned  by  bitter  experience  that  there  is  in  India  something  more  troublesome 
than  the  sky  of  molten  lead,  the  devouring  mosquitoes,  and  tl^  pestilential  feveia 
— ^I  mean  the  native  servants.  The  miBtaiy  education  of  the  Sepoy  requires 
about  nine  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  penod  the  metamorphosis  is  complete : 
the  grub  has  become  a  butterfly !  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  beanng  of 
the  Sepoy  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired:  still  it  can  be  easilv  seen,  from  a  oertaia 
awkwaraness  in  his  movem^its,  that  he  is  not  aooustomea  to  wear  shoes.  The 
dress  is  the  same,  with  but  slight  modifications,  as  that  of  the  Qoeen's  troops ; 
but  you  can  see  at  the  first  glance  that  the  Sepoy  lacks  the  feeling  of  dignity  in. 
the  coat  he  wears.  Humili^,  the  spirit  of  slavery  of  the  Indian  race,  peepa 
through  the  uniform.  Look  fixedly  at  a  Sepoy,  and  you  may  bet  a  hundred  to 
one  he  will  cap  you  or  carry  arms  if  he  is  on  sentry  duty.  The  fBct  is,  the  Sepoj 
has  lost  nothin£[  of  his  native  habits,  and  to  prove  this  truth,  perhaps  the  reader 
will  have  the  kmdness  to  accompuiy  us  to  the  tents  of  an  infruitry  oompai^ 
recently  arrived  from  up-country  with  an  escort  of  treasury,  and  camped  on  tlie 
glacis  of  Port  William. 

The  camp  is  formed  of  three  large  tents.  A  single  man  in  a  red  coat,  with  a 
ramrod  in  lus  hand,  guards  the  i^proaches.  As  for  the  soldiers,  tbcj  have 
doffed  their  uniform,  and  put  on  the  Indian  costume  in  its  most  simple 
form.  The  majority  have  only  a  shirt  on!  And  what  fanci^  head-dresses ! 
One  has  his  head  completely  shaved,  another  has  plaits  six  feet  kmg^  a  third  a 
monumental  frx)nt,  produced  by  the  rasor.  This  Sikh  soldier  hss  even  his  hair 
twisted  up  and  fastened  in  a  knot  like  a  Ghinese  hi^.  The  native  officers  are 
distinguished  by  a  coUar  of  gilt  wooden  balls.  There  is,  however,  perfect 
tranquillity  and  profound  order.  Each  man  is  making  his  litUe  culinary  arrange- 
ments in  his  little  vessel  at  his  little  fire,  or  attenoQng  to  the  duties  of  deanu- 
ness.  The  hand  of  ages,  the  dvilisine  influence  of  diSsipline,  have  glided  over 
the  immovable  nature  of  the  Indian  like  oil  on  marble.  Three  strokes  of  the 
ramrod,  two  words,  and  these  half -nude  savi^es,  their  percussion  muskets  in 
their  hand  and  red  coat  on  their  backs,  will  offer  very  remarkable  qmimeas  of 
soldiers  belon^in^  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company;  but  nothing  ia 
changed  in  their  instincts  and  habits.  They  are  the  same  men  who,  under  the 
banners  of  King  Porus,  fought  two  thousand  years  ago  against  the  waiiiots  of 
Alexander. 

The  Bengal  Native  Infantry  is  composed  of  seventy-foor  regimenti 
and  a  certain  number  of  local  regiments  and  mUitia.  The  Smys  are 
armed  with  the  percussion  musket,  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  that  used 
by  Queen's  troops.  Six  regiments  have  rifle  companies.  We  must  also 
add  the  regiments  of  KheUt-y-Ghizie,  Ferozepore,  Loodianah,  the  two 
infantry  battalions  of  Assam,  &c.,  in  which  the  native  element  is  neariy 
the  same  as  in  the  line  regiments ;  but  the  Europeans  are  moch  jiesi 
numerous,  and  detached  from  the  line.  The  word  of  command  is  given 
in  English,  and  there  is  a  regiment  in  the  Punjab  formed  <^  old  9Mhti 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  where  the  orders  are  given  in  French,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  portbns  of  the  Sepoy's  education  to  drive  a  few  wor ' 
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of  a  foreign  language  into  his  head.     Our  author  fumi  up  hii  opmioD  of 
ti»  Sepoys  as  follows : 

Strangers  as  we  are  to  military  matters,  we  still  believe  we  are  authorised  in 
stating  that  the  instmction  of  the  native  regiments  which  we  saw  handled 
leaves  little  improvement  to  be  desired.  There  is  certainlv  a  Udness  in  maroh- 
ing,  an  indecJBion  in  the  management  of  arms,  which  strikes  the  most  inexpert 
eje,  and  reveals  that  corps  so  well  ciotiied,  so  complete  on  the  parade-groand« 
oovid  not  sustain  the  shock  of  European  bayonets.  Thus,  then,  to  sum  up  our 
opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Sepoy  as  a  warrior,  we  will  say  that  discipline, 
r^jmental  education,  and  the  military  art  have  done  their  utmost  to  make  the 
Sepoy  what  he  is,  but  that  neither  science  nor  human  patience  can  create  a  rival 
to  the  European  soldier  in  the  Indian  Sepoy.  Not  that  traits  full  of  military  pride 
are  entirely  absent  from  the  amials  of  the  native  army :  witness  those  grenadiers 
who,  when  condemned  to  death  for  rebellion  in  the  ust  century,  rest^  on  their 
privilege  of  being  the  first  to  mount  the  breach,  to  chum  the  right  of  being  the 
mrst  to  be  Castened  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  show  their  companions  how  to 
die  welL  Or  again,  that  Hindu  Scsvola,  who,  holding  liis  arm  to  protect  the 
face  of  his  officer  who  was  enpttpd  in  pointing  a  g^,  be^d  his  superior  to 
make  haste  when  a  ball  had  fracturea  his  lumd ;  but  this  resignation,  this 
contempt  of  death,  which  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  maraie 
of  the  Indian,  do  not  compensate  for  his  want  of  physical  force  and  muscular 
enerrr*  Thus,  while  renoering  all  justice  to  the  good  qualities  distinguishing 
the  oepoy,  to  his  gentleness,  sobriety,  and  resp^  for  discipline,  his  most 
passionate  defenders  have  never  dared  to  assert  that  he  can  be  opposed  with 
anooess  to  the  European  soldier. 

The  cantonments  of  the  native  troops  are  always  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ezercising-ground.  The  huts,  in  which  the  Sepoys  live 
in  pairsy  are  raised  in  the  dense  shade  of  the  trees,  and  are  most  primitive 
ooostmctions  <^  bamboo  and  mud.  The  interior  is  simple  as  the  exterior : 
two  cookery  places,  two  clumsy  beds,  and  copper  vessels,  are  the  entire 
furniture  of  these  habitations,  worthy  the  best  days  of  the  Spartans.  The 
hooaes  of  the  nadve  officers  can  hardly  be  dbtinguished  from  those  of  the 
men.  At  the  end  of  the  cantonments  and  exercising-groimd  is  a  row  of 
email  bride  buildings,  in  which  the  Sepoys  deposit  their  arms  when  off  • 
do^.  But  the  visitor  is  most  struck  by  the  mixture  of  European  and 
native  customs  he  finds.  The  six>foot  grenadier,  whose  martial  de- 
meanour yon  have  just  been  admiring  on  parade,  you  will  find  within 
five  minutes  dreesed  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  crouching  at  the  door 
of  his  hut  like  a  monkey.  In  each  street  of  cantonments  a  wrestling- 
groond  may  be  noticed — a  sport  which  the  Sepoys  are  passionately  fond 
of.  The  stage  is  covered  in  with  a  roof,  and  the  sole  decoration  is  a 
figure  adom^  with  many  superfluous  arms  and  less,  doubtlessly  repre- 
senting the  Indian  Hercules.  In  some  regiments  the  officers  encourage 
the  sports  by  giving  prizes  of  considerable  amount.  The  cantonments  of 
the  native  troops  entail  great  expenses  on  the  Company ;  for,  each  time 
the  Sepov  is  removed  to  another  station,  he  receives  an  indemnity  of  two 
and  a  hm  rupees  to  build  a  hut. 

Hie  Native  Bengal  Cavalry  comprises  ten  regiments  of  regular  cavalry, 
armed  with  sabres  and  two  pistols ;  in  each  squadron  fif^n  men  carry  a 
rifle.  The  average  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  nine  inches,  and  their 
weight,  in  full  marching  order,  eighteen  stone.  There  are  also  eiffhteen 
regiments  of  irregular  cavalry,  of  recent  formation,  but  which  have  luready 
proved  tbrir  value  sufficientiy. 
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and  nine  battalions  of  foot.  The  equipment  and  armament  ace  anuljp 
like  same  as  in  the  Queen's  army.  The  first  and  third  horse  brigades  mre 
fonaed  of  three  Eorc^fieaD  and  one  native  batteries^  the  second  of  fi>ar  Eu- 
ropean batiefiea.  The  first  nxfbot  battalions  are  composed  of  £arapean% 
the  three  othen  e£  naliTei.  Some  of  the  battaciea  are  atitt  dnvm  hj 
oseB,  whieh  has  the  adrantage  that  the  goonera  caanot  starre  for  wwmb 
of  bee(  bat,  otherwise,  is  very  o):gectioiiable.  The  maiMd  of  a  heno- 
bfttteiy  consists  of  five  6-pounder8,  and  a  12-pounder  howitxer,  with  m 
ouasons  drawn  by  horses.  A  portable  forge^  provinon  carts,  spare  cais- 
sou,  all  drawn  by  oxen,  are  also  attadied  to  each  battery^  whose  regu- 
hAiott  compkmeniof  draught  and  carriage  animals  amonnta  to  169  horsea 
and  14  osen.  We  nrast  add,  to  fumiA  an  idea  of  the  enmbersome  natate 
of  the  batteries,  ifait  eadi  horve  has  a  syoe  and  a  graas-cutter  attarheJ 
to  it. 

The  Bengal  army  has  also  t^iree  regiments  of  Emropeans,  called  ihe 
Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  European  Bengal  Fusiliers.  The  last  is  of  a  very  recent 
fofmatioi^  but  the  first  two  have  played  a  most  brilliant  pari  in  all  the 
ladiao  wars.  To  show  the  organisation  of  the  Bengal  army  in  aH  ita 
dotsys^  we  AoM  have  stfll  to  ^ak  of  the  engiaeors,  the  medical  eorps^ 
and  the  commisnriat ;  but  we  caa  only  spare  space  for  a  £bw  raiBai^ 
The  engineers  of  the  Bengal  tamy  are  conipeeed  of  lOOEaropaan  offie«% 
and  a  native  regiment  of  12  companies.  Nearly  i^  the  Eoropean 
oficers  hoM  eirvil  employments,  and  direct  the  puUic  roads^  wiorlcs,  eenals^ 
trigoiioiBeirieal  surveys,  Sie.,  which  the  Company  has  executed  m  ikm 
presideiicy.  The  medical  European  corps,  attached  to  the  Bengal  aim^ 
oompiisus  26  seniof  swgeons,  102  surgeoes,  242  asastaat  sargtiowo  A31 
these  officers  are  i^ewed  to  hold  nuhtary  or  civil  posts.  The  eommia- 
sariat  duties  are  perfenned  by  officers  detached  from  the  leg^menta,  wkose 
promotion  goes  en  simuttaneonsiy  in  the  regiment  aad  the  civil  serma. 
Of  the  Qaeea's  tioope  eaq4oyed  fay  the  OMapany,  our  aadur  spedm 
ilras: 

If  the  Ck>urt  of  Directors  had  only  the  native  troops  to  count  on  for  holding 
in  check  the  population  of  its  vast  Asiatic  domain,  the  English  power  in  the 
East  would  soon  be  blotted  out.  Thus,  it  is  a  great  and  illustrious  stoiy  in  the 
annals  of  the  royal  arm j,  whidi  commences  with  the  battle  of  Flessey  to  tenm- 
nafte  with  that  of  Clnllianwallah:  andif  aFrsnGhmanoannei  si^aeadeeplsei- 
btf  of  sorrow  oa  thinking  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sAuoaef  ol  weaimtts  of  the 
mgn  oi  Lome  XV^  and  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  his  ooaatzr  would 
dsabtkfflg  have  shared  with  England  the  crown  of  India,  ^ill,  a  loyal  wntei 
mnst  render  honage  to  the  discipline  and  iavincible  coora^  which  enaUed  a 
handful  of  European  bayonets  to  conquer  and  keep  in  subjection  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world.  Those  are  truly  noble  annals  in  whicn  is  inscribed  that 
terrible  battle  of  Ferozediah,  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  obstioate  ia  tii»  Iw- 
toiy  of  India. 

^  The  pa^  of  the  Qaaen'taoldier  in  India  is  15  rupees  a  month,  with  vwy 
libend  ratioaa.  B^aoet,  the  aoldien  are  enabled  to  Sve  in  a  d^^vea  <k 
ooaofoii  by  keeping  their  own  servants.  Still,  the  remark  of  tim  Irish 
BoUkr  is  ealy  too  true :  ''  India  is  a  fine  country,  whtte  yoo  axa  alwM 
diinly  ;  but  the  denee  of  it  is,  you  go  to  bed  in  good  healtl^  aad  waaa 
up  dead  in  the  morning.'*    In  fact,  diseases  make  aa  aw&Igup  ia  Aa 
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■n  fiaes.  Of  ereiy  1000  diem  mn  alwm  129  k  lioifital,  and 
t  loldiflr  18  ott  an  avenM  ill  thrice  a  year  1^  waottiikj  whioli  m 
Engiaod  k  15  per  tiiogtand,  is,  in  Beaeal,  7  per  oeai.  In  some  easts  it 
le  even  worse ;  the  96th  Beffmmt,  whieii  en  hniiBg^  had  718  men,  at 
the  tptminatiea  of  ck^ht  jean  had  oaly  109  men  of  the  niigiail  loftar 
left  The  CompmiT,  hoverer,  is  not  free from  fimk  m  this  deplecaUe 
BMTtelit J,  fer  tte  faafiaoks  aie  too  fire^veotlj  boilt  in  aakealthy  atei ; 


•ad  breeder  of  Sir  C.  Napier's  fife  wiH  ramember  hoar  strannowr  end 
finn^essly  he  urged  on  the  govemimmt  the  aeeeiaty  of  piovidiag  mtger 
iMaeack  aooommodatioii  lor  the  Boropeaa  troofie.  We  may  oonebda  oar 
f^lMMt^ofthe  BeogalarmjbygiTmgSQfneidieaof  dieazpeoseit  eataifa 
•«  the  Cooipaay.  la  1851,  it  amonnted  to  6,900,0001,  of  whirii 
WOfiOOl.  weat  for  the  Queen's  army.  Bat  m  eatanaAa  wiU  be  heat 
AewaJ  fieaa  the  fioUowiag  statistieal  retam  : 

Men.  £ 

Qaeensarmy  Jj^^^  „    1000  .        .       .    .  60fiOO 

Sai^pean  mfantiy  legumait  of  81i        .       •  .  54^800 

lUtiwe  u^ai±rj  1000 28,300 

'Ntdawe  oavahr  500 37,200 

Natiye  imgokr  inhalatj  800 25,800 

NatifeiEs^ahureaTaliySOO^.       ....       .18,000 

It  wiU  be  eaiy  fix)m  {hese  data  to  form  an  idea  what  tbe  sii^yprana^ 
Indian  mutiny  will  coat  the  Company. 

Theeadiest  efforts  to  spread  ednoatien  amoa;  the  popdatioa  of  Tnfti 
isan  aoade  by  St  Fraaeb  Xansr,  who  appeuad  ia  the  pnaiasaia  af 
Madras  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oeatmy.  Aftar  aiae  years  of  stetile 
labour,  he  cpntted  the  coantr^)  aerer  to  return*  In  the  seven teoath  eea* 
lory,  iJie  work  was  recommenoed  by  a  Jesuit,  Bobert  de  Nobifibus,  who 
set  about  his  work  on  the  principle  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means^  by 
giving  himself  out  to  be  a  Brahmin  reformer,  and  the  Jesuits  of  Madura 
opeidy  adopted  all  the  praetioesof  ^  Brahmin  religioB.  These  oeaces- 
mons  to  the  natire  prejudiees  were  forlndden  by  Pope  dement  XL,  who 
aent  the  Ctedinal  de  Toumon  as  leg€ite  d  kttere  to  put  a  step  to  the 
aeandaL  Bat  the  Jesuits  held  th^r  ground  until  the  English  auroorities, 
fraring  the  influence  of  tiie  Jesmts,  denounced  the  imposture  to  Ate 
people  who  straightway  rererted  to  tiieir  primitiTe  eaperstitiens.  The 
Teaetion  was  so  complete,  that  Father  Dubois,  who  travelled  ia  India  at 
Ac  dose  of  the^hteenth  centary,  states  that  he  did  aot  meet  a  veal 
Ohnstian  dunng  tweaty-uTe  years  residence,  juie  edifice  rused  with  so 
mudi  craft,  patience,  even  abnegation  and  courage,  dkappeated  as  if  by 
enchantment  ficom  the  day  when  the  falsehood  which  swved  as  its  basis 
VTUS  revealed.  The  Jesuits  abandoned  the  Madura  aaeoion  in  1765,  and 
their  place  wae  taken  by  the  Paris  foreign  missioaaries.  In  1705,  the  first 
Phsieetant  missionary.  Dr.  Ziegenbolz,  arrived  in  ihe  Madlras  ftesideBcy, 
vnder  the  ausfnoes  M  Frederidc  IV.  of  DeBmark,  who  had  horge  eeta- 
bfisfaments  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  Bengal,  Ihe  kbours  of  the 
Bible  Societies  commenced  with  Dr.  Kiemaader,  who  was  sent  to  Calcutta 
in  1756.  He  was  supported  by  Lord  CHve,  who  euppKed  the  funds  ifor 
the  establishraent  of  the  first  school,  in  wlnefa  lihe  doctor  received  Hindus 
of  all  castes,  and  taught  them  the  radiments  ef  the  Christian  ftath. 
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Warren  Hastings  was  the  first  Englisfaman,  howerer,  who  paid  mnj 
gnat  attentioti  to  the  edacation  of  the  masses.  He,  too,  saw  that  tfaa 
only  mode  of  success  was  by  indulging  the  prejudices  of  the  natiTeSy 
and  the  sjstem  of  the  Emperors  of  D^hi  was  stricUj  carried  oo  under 
Us  auspices.  -  In  1781,  he  gave  the  Company's  patronage  to  the  Mmf- 
hometan  C<^ege  at  Calcutta,  to  which  he  gave  a  yeariy  sdiveotion  of 
dOOOL  Once engt^^  on  this  road  opnosed  to  innovation,  tfieCompstfiY 
TOSoiutely  perristed  in  it,  and  to  display  its  religious  impartiality,  a^ 
mitted  oh  ^e  list  of  its  penaoners  the  Sanscrit  College  of  RenaBea, 
wlddi  received  an  annual  subvention  of  20,000  rupees.  The  patrooace 
gif«n  to  exclusively  Oriental  education  was  doubtlessly  suggested  oy 
p(^oy.  In  the  eariy  days  of  the  conquest,  it  was  indispensaU^  to  caha 
the  sde  violent  feelings  of  the  natives,  and  prove  to  them  that  tbe 
handful  of  Europeans  m  whose  hands  the  fate  of  this  immensa  cottntcy 
was  entrusted,  had  no  wish  to  substitute  their  religion  for  that  of  the 
natives.     But  this  submission  raised  a  fearful  storm  in  England. 

There  is  in  En^^d  a  secret  influence,  fatal  in  more  than  <»e  case  to  the 
public  fortunes,  but  always  possessing  a  great  weight  in  tiie  destinies  of  tlie 
country  :  it  is  the  influence  of  that  party,  half  religious,  half  political,  whidi, 
firom  its  head-quarters  at  Exeter  Hall,  inundates  the  universe  with  ita  mis- 
aionaries  and  polyglot  Bibles.  Skilful  in  working  on  the  ponular  passions,  the 
saints,  at  the  outset,  became  the  strenuous  opponents  oi  toe  Company.  Oa 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1793^  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  as  representative  of  the 
Bible  societies,  demanded  that  parliament  should  comoel  the  Company  to  keep 
up  a  body  of  missionaries  to  spread  the  Gospel  throu^  their  dommions.  ^  Par- 
liament, however,  rejected  this  bill  by  an  immense  majority.  This  dieck  did  not 
discourage  the  evangelical  missions,  and  their  efforts  to  sain  a  footing  in  India 
were  in  some  measure  crowned  with  success  during  tue  govenuoent  of  the 
Marquis  of  WeUesley.  That  great  statesman  was  the  first  to  aflow  the  distxibn- 
tion  of  Bibles,  sayuiff  "that  a  Christian  could  not  do  less,  or  an  Kngliwh 
governor  more"— woras  stamped  with  the  triple  seal  of  political  sagtdty^  pUzi- 
otism,  fmd  a  true  religious  feeling. 

These  oonoessions  were  only  temporary,  and  were  soon  followed  hj 
nttriotions  almost  justifying  the  violent  accusations  brought  by  tne 
saints  agunst  the  timorous  policy  of  the  Company's  government.  A 
pamphlet,  written  in  Persian,  and  published  at  the  Danish  £Mstory, 
Serampore,  in  which  the  Muhammadan  religion  was  exposed  and  branded, 
induced  the  supreme  council  to  believe  India  endangered ;  and  it  prohi- 
bited any  pubhcations  or  preaching  calculated  to  prove  the  falsehood  oi 
the  native  belief.  As  if  to  g^ve  more  effect  to  these  measures,  the 
government  took  under  its  patronage  the  two  Muhammadan  colleges  at 
%augulpore  and  Juanpore.  But  these  were  the  last  steps  in  a  retrograde 
system  no  longer  justified  by  the  public  interest.  Time,  suntesBful  wars, 
bdA  wise  statesmen,  had  strengthened  the  English  rule  in  India,  and  in 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1813,  parliament  did  away  with  all  the 
restrictions  which  had  hitiierto  prevented  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
and  modem  sciences  in  India.  In  1816,  several  eminent  Europeans  and 
enlightened  natives  collected  a  sum  of  60,000  rupees  to  found  a  Hindu 
college,  to  teach  the  natives  English  and  the  sciences.  This  expmment 
met  with  no  great  success,  for  after  six  years  the  college  had  only  nxty 
pupils.  Disputes  which  broke  out  in  the  managing  committee  had  almost 
ruined  the  experiment,  when  the  government  decided  to  interfon  in  its 
£Eivour ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  Hindu  and  a  Sanscrit  coll^pe  should 
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be  tmitad  in  the  same  building.  But  impfovemeoto  oaimot  be  effected 
in  a  day  in  India,  and  the  united  schools  could  not  be  opened  to  the 
pnUio  till  1827.  The  progress  of  the  Hindu  college  was  vapid  and  re- 
markaUe.  At  the  end  of  a  year  it  counted  four  hundred  pupils  from 
the  richest  families  of  the  native  community.  Still  there  was  much  tha^ 
was  defectire,  aod  Lord  William  Bentinck,  aided  by  Macaulay,  took  in 
hand  the  work  of  reform. 

In  all  the  schools  established  by  the  Company  secular  education  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  attempts  at  conyersion  made.  So  strict  ii 
ifab  regulation,  that  the  Company's  chaplains  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
any  appointment  connected  with  education.  The  only  religious  ettar 
blishment  patronised  b^r  the  Company  is  the  Bishop's  College,  foonded 
in  1817  for  the  education  of  native  clergymen.  It  has,  unfortunate^, 
been  a  fiulure,  rarely  averaging  more  than  a  doien  pupils ;  and  the  care 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India  is  left  to  the  Eng^h  and 
American  societies  and  private  efforts.  Twenty^two  societies  support 
missioiiaries  in  India  at  the  expense  of  187,000/.  per  annum,  and  the 
Christian  community  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  103,000  souls. 

Must  we  accept  this  last  amoimt  blindly?    Is  it  less  exaggerated  than  those 

g>en  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Madura  Jesuits  ?  The  testimony  of  men 
»t  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs  unfortunately  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  enthusiastically  accepted  the 
Christian  revelation,  you  find  among  the  native  converts  only  individuus  of  the 
lowest  castes,  generally  the  most  corrupted  of  the  natives,  who  are  attracted 
round  the  missionaries  by  the  assistance  generously  bestowed  on  them,  or, 
perhaps,  from  worse  motives.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  here  endorse  thk 
oj^inion,  unanimous  among  all  those  who  have  gamed  a  serious  acquaintance 
with  the  Hindu  character,  that  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  has  produced 
no  durable  impression  on  races  hardened  m  idolatry ;  and  if  any  unforeseen 
accident  were  to  remove  the  missionaries  from  India,  of  the  community  of  a 
hundred  thousand  souls  which  they  say  they  have  led  to  Christian  faith  only  a 
very  few  would  not  revert  to  the  dumsy  superstitions  of  the  native  faith. 

The  result  of  the  college  education  seems  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
system  hitherto  followed  :  experience  has  ^own  tiiat  the  young  students 
who  would  rank  honourably  in  European  universities,  relapse,  on  leaving 
college,  into  the  degrading  practices  of  a  religion  of  which  their  enligfat* 
ened  mind  has  detested  &e  fallacy.  The  Indian  colleges  receive  idola- 
troua  fitnatics ;  they  turn  out  hypocrites.  The  fntuve  of  Indian  civilisa- 
tion is  not  in  this  motitious  education,  but  in  the  native  primanr  uhoc^ 
through  which  a  broad  system  of  instruction  could  be  spread  over  the 
country,  and  be  able  to  regenerate  it  To  eflbct  this,  our  aathcw  suggests 
that  regimental  schools  should  be  established,  directed  by  old  soldiers 
who  have  attained  during  service  not  only  some  slight  knowledge,  but 
also  principles  of  honour  and  personal  dignity,  which  camp  life  and  habits 
of  disdpline  must  give  even  to  an  Indian. 

The  financial  history  of  India  is  not  so  brilliant  as  the  military.  A 
deficit  in  the  public  finances  is  frequently  the  result  of  the  finest  cam- 
paigns, but  it  IS  impossible  to  say,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  that 
the  results  have  not  compensated  for  the  sacrifices.  Some  useless  wars 
have  entailed  a  heavy  debt  on  the  Indian  treasury,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  annexation  of  territory  has  produeed  a  wonderful  increase  of 
revalue.     In  1792,  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  8,000,000/.;  but, 
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Tinier  tfie  Tigoroiis  gcwreniment  of  Lord  Weiiooiey,  it  was  rmmA, 
1805,  to  14,000,0001     In  1814  it  had  inereMod  to  17,000,OOOL; 


1839,  to  21,000,0001. ;  and,  al  t^  prewnt  daV)  k  may  be 

96,000,000/.     Of  this  Teveniie,  one-half  is  produced  hj  the  gronnd 
eoReetod  in  ^fiflferent  methods  ifaroogh  the  three  preMdeocies,  am' 
TaHjr  amoanting^  to  abooi  one-sixth  H  the  piodaee  of  the  gnnid. 

A  few  figures^  borrowed  from  official  documents  Dul)lished  aboiit  the  Gawit* 
pore  district,  one  of  the  nchest  and  best  cnltiTatea  in  India,  will  fimush  aa 
approximative  idea  of  the  profit  drawn  from  tiie  land  by  the  agiiealtanl  pofpn- 
btion.  It  appears  that  16,549  nropiieters  coltiyate  an  estate  of  7S  wbbcm,  en 
aasvenige.  Assuming  aU  this  maa  in  cnlthratiDD,  and  tiie  retam  horn.  each. 
saeatl3nipees,weiot  a  total  of  936  rapees,  bom  whiek  auat  be  dfdarfcri 
,the  wemi,  onMbarth  <n  the  gross  produce,  or  234  mpeesL  The  propiMor  has 
then  a  d^u:  sua  of  702  rupees  to  pay  for  tiHa^  and  the  support  of  his 
family.  But  these  are  the  rich  men ;  and  on  eTamining  into  the  oniiditiaa  of 
the  small  cultiva^rs,  we  find  61,000  cultiyattng  6  acres  each,  and  35,000  only 
4  acres.  Applying  the  same  figures  to  these,  the  former  has  oah  M  luptKUt 
a  year,  the  Imer  Imt  36,  to  voainlam  his  luaily  and  pay  for  tihga.  ^  it 
rataoaal  and  jast  to  base  on  these  fignres  a  bitter  attad^on  the  rapacafcj  aiad 
oppsessum  preyalent  in  the  domaiBS  of  the  Honourable  Company,  as  paitiaana 
Lave  too  often  done?  We  do  not  think  so.  The  ground-rent  now  paid  is  less 
ororessiye  than  that  exacted  by  the  natiye  goyemmeats.  And,  i^ain.  hefese 
gnoag  his  verdict^  the  impartial  ludge  is  bound  to  take  into  aceount  the  h^l& 
of  aimplicity  and  saving,  which  (uhnate,  religious  tradition,  and  even  his  ph^i- 
cal  constitution  have  entailed  on  the  Indian.  A  bamboo  hut,  some  mats, 
copper  Tcssels,  perchance  a  box  with  lock  and  key,  for  clothing  a  piece  of 
oauco,  each  day  a  plate  of  rice  and  some  bananas,  wished  down  t^  zmre  water 
^-£or  the  Indian,  life  has  no  other  wants,  we  might  almost  say,  no  odier  Iixxniy . 
And  the  smell  orofit  he  derives  &om  his  labours  enables  hmi  to  satbfy  theae, 
just  as  weU  as  laige  payment,  though  purchased  by  much  more  paii^  toil, 
enables  the  European  woEkman  to  supply  his  wants  under  a  licorous  fiiniHt.e, 
with  his  robust  appetite.  11^  then,  we  examine  impartiallr  the  problem  of 
artisan  existence  in  noth  hemispheres,  we  shall  be  justified  in  oe&erin^  tiiat  Die 
iTot  has  no  occasion  to  envy  the  lot  of  the  European  peasant,  or,  m  a  word, 
laat  his  omidition  at  the  present  day  is  better  than  it  has  ever  bieea.  Net  that 
this  aigiunent  should  put  a  stop  to  aaselioiatiBg  messores;  bat  these  wiU  he 
loand,  not  in  girmg  up  the  soil,  oat  in  a^kiaff  roads,  digging  canals,  and  oon- 
aeeting  the  interior  of  India  wkh  the  seaboaio.  Such  is  the  great  task  whidi 
the  English  government  should  accomplish,  to  render  itself  worthy  of  the  high 
dnlising  mission  confided  to  it  by  Providence. 

The  sak-taxy  whidi  forna  the  feoond  BMat  oooaidecable  item  ci  the 
Indian  reveiine,  gave  rise  to  inmnnerable  abases  aAer  the  eooquesl  In 
1780,  Warren  Hasting  pot  an  end  to  this  miooas  state  of  things  by 
regdatiBg  the  oonditaons  of  ihe  sak-taoE,  and  these  regidations  hacfe 
Temaxned  in  foroe  to  the  present  tiaoe.  In  1782,  the  salitax  oaIt 
anminted  to  322,000/.,  bat  bj  1812  it  had  advanced  to  l,36O,00OL 
In  1834,  foreign  salt  was  perautted  to  eater  India  under  n  di^  cal- 
eulated  to  give  the  Companv  the  same  pro6t  as  if  it  had  been  aunu- 
fiwtored  in  India.  The  results  of  this  poliey  are,  that,  in  1851,  €2,500 
tons  of  salt  were  imported  into  India,  and  while  the  pdUie  leve— m 
experienced  no  defiert,  135  Britidi  vessels  were  em^doyed  in  eairyin^ 
it  The  eostoms  duties,  which  form  an  important  port  of  the  revenne, 
eonstst  in  the  main  of  an  oif  valorem  dotj  of  4  per  cent,  on  Ei^laab 
merchandise,  and  10  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods,  a  duty  of  two 
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a  doien  on  bottled  wines  and  spirits,  and  a  few  slight  and  vaiying  does 
on  produce  of  the  soil,  when  exported.  We  must  also  mention  among 
the  financial  resources  of  the  budget,  the  monopoly  of  opium,  and  tl^ 
akbarryy  or  tax  on  fermented  liquors,  the  sale  of  which  is  put  up  for 
auction  in  the  various  districts.  All  these  items  produce  the  sum  of 
twenty-six  millions,  from  which  we  must  deduct  a  million  and  a  half 
for  expenses  of  manufacture,  and  purchase  of  salt  and  opium. 

The  debt  of  the  Indian  government  is  composed  of  two  items.  The 
first  represents  the  funds  of  the  original  Company,  amounting  to  six 
millions.  When  the  commercial  monopoly  was  withdrawn  in  1833,  Uie 
British  parliament  decided  that  this  amount  should  be  rated  at  10^  per 
cent,  per  annum  until  the  year  1874,  when  it  is  to  be  paid  off  at  double, 
or  twelve  millions.  This  interest,  then,  amounts  to  650,000/.  per  annum. 
The  history  of  the  Indian  public  debt  can  be  easily  traced.  In  the  midst 
of  the  difficulties  of  establishment,  surrounded  by  enemies,  with  a  govern- 
ment ignorant  of  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  country,  the  colonial 
Company  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  mother  country  for  pecuniary 
assistance.  The  Court  of  Directors  supplied  their  wants  by  successive 
loans,  which  in  1786  had  reached  eight  millions.  This  debt  remained 
stationary  for  ten  years ;  but  during  Wellesley's  government  the  expenses 
of  the  war  against  Tippoo  Sahib  and  the  Mahrattas  had  to  be  paid,  and 
Uie  debt  in  1805  reacned  twenty -five  millions  and  a  half.  During  the 
next  fifteen  years,  the  incomings  and  outgoings  of  the  Company  were 
balanced;  but  in  1825  the  Burmese  war  emptied  the  treasury,  and  in- 
ereased  the  debt  by  another  ten  millions.  The  peaceful  and  reforming 
government  of  Lord  Bentinck  raised  Indian  finances  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity;  but  after  him,  the  wars  in  Affghanistan,  China,  and  the  two 
campaigns  of  the  Punjab,  raised  the  Indian  debt  in  1849  to  forty-seven 
millions.  Since  then  a  new  loan  of  two  millions,  opened  in  1855,  has 
raised  the  debt  to  fifty  millions  in  round  numbers.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  India  furnishes  employment  for  more  than  twelve  thousand 
Englishmen,  and  that  they  share  among  them  at  least  ten  millions 
sterling  a  year.  England  owes  India  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  has 
now  an  opportunity  of  repaying  it. 

Until  very  recently,  if  any  unforeseen  and  terrible  accident  had  put  an 
end  to  the  British  rule  in  India,  it  would  have  left  behind  it  but  few  traces, 
and  the  traveller  of  coming  ages — Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zealander, 
for  instance-— while  finding  at  every  step  traces  of  the  splendour  of  the 
Mogul  emperors,  would  have  scarce  found  in  some  dismantled  fort  a  per- 
cussion eun,  as  a  remembrance  of  those  Europeans  to  whom  the  God  of 
Battles  had  eranted  the  Indian  empire.  In  truth,  continual  wars,  and  a 
constant  dem^it  in  the  treasury,  ju^ified  this  apathy  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  the  Indian  government  at  length  opened  its  eyes  to  its  real  interests, 
and  has  been  engaged,  not  in  erecting  sterile  monuments,  like  the  splendid 
palaces  and  mausolea  of  the  north  of  India,  but  in  works  of  irrigation, 
roads,  and  railways,  which  must  prepare  for  this  country  a  prosperity  of 
which  no  one  is  competent  to  fix  the  limits.  The  Ganges  canal  has  been 
completed  at  an  expense  of  one  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees,  and  the  Great 
Trunk  road,  commenced  in  1836,  has  now  been  finished  to  a  distance  of 
950  miles,  enabling  the  traveller  to  go  firom  Calcutta  to  Kumaul.  When 
finished,  it  will  be  1450  miles  in  length,  and  will  cost  a  million  and  a 
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Iial£  A  road  to  conneet  Caloatta  and  Bombaj  bat  kean  aai  aboat,  aad 
it  finished  at  £ur  at  AhmednugguTy  or  150  milet.  Lattly,  m  ■tciada 
mited  road  connects  Bombay  and  Agtm,  734  miles  in  length,  at  araost  of 
245,000^  But  die  importance  of  these  commmncationa  it  at  nothiny 
when  compared  widi  that  of  the  railwayt  now  in  promti.  The  Nerftb> 
Wettem  fine,  from  Calcutta  to  Agra  and  Delhi,  hoUt  tbe  finl  saak^ 
ttrategically  and  commercially. 

We  have  that  gone  through  the  mott  tafieat  pointt  of  M.  da  Yal- 
beien's  truly  ralnutle  woric,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  cwncieda  oar 
remarkt  by  a  quotation : 

The  impartial  observer  is  bound  to  allow  ihti  Proridenoe  took  pi^  oo  the 
bleedm^  wounds  of  India  on  the  day  that  the  great  edifice  of  Snglith  nn|wiMaij 
was  raised  on  Hae  wormeaten  ruins  of  the  natire  govemmeBtt.  B«t  wn  it 
tnfficient  thi^  the  conqaerora  of  Asia  should  have  canted  yean  of  peace  to  ano- 
ceed  after  years  of  intestine  stnig&ies  ?  No,  doabtleat  not.  To  jniUfy  the 
fiivours  of  tnat  God  of  Battles,  whobas  entrusted  in  her  band  the  fisie  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings,  England,  has  other  duties 
to  fulfil.  The  grand  centres  of  the  north  and  south  must  be  comieeted  by  iron 
ways,  roads  opcmed  up  in  aU  the  districts,  and  canals  dug  eyerrwhere.  A  good 
system  of  education  for  the  natives  must  be  established,  ana  an  boneat  wmd 
vigilant  police  oreanised.  Hiere  is  wotk  for  ages,  in  faot  I  Aad  wheai  iUa 
great  task  is  completed,  it  will  be  time  to  think  about  aaeuing  the  < 
Of  at  least  the  pontical  rights  of  the  Indian  population. 

And  we  have  no  fear  bat  that  things  will  take  place  at  our  i 
rires,  for  the  rebeUion,  however  much. to  be  deplored,  will 
effect  of  drawing  popular  attention  to  India,  and  die  work  of  laAxiai  wdi 
speedily  be  inaugurated. 


MBMOIES  OF  BfiBANGBB.* 

Samson's  dead  Uon  that  lay  on  the  road  to  Timnath,  it  not  the  only 
one  that  has  attracted  a  twarm  of  beet.  To  make  hooey^  or  totae  other 
available,  taleable,  and  lett  tweet  composition,  they  oome  hoamBu^  in 
hot  haste  when  the  news  of  a  dead  Uon  it  spread  abroad.  Soon  at  m  it 
down,  thejf  are  up  and  dome.  Quidc  work  they  make  of  ftirn.  Let  it 
but  be  known  that  the  lion,  long  time  a-dying,  perhaps  it  at  last  aad  in 
sober  sadness  dead,  and  then,  and  at  once, 

How  doib  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 

•  M^mdres  sur  B^ranger :  Souvenirs,  Confldenoet,  OpinioB%  ftitmiiNiii 
Lettret,  recueiUis  et  mis  en  ordre  par  Savinien  Lapbii^  Paria:  GwkaM 
Havard.    1857. 

Qnarantre-cinq  Lettres  de  Stranger,  et  details  sur  sa  Tie»  pQb&is  par  J 
LoaiteColet    Fans:  JacotteletG^.    1857. 
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hj  waiidng  witk  a  wiU^  and  boiy-'bee  despatch,  in  the  Toyal  remains  I 
Tretty  Iitorally  aach  honr — for  it  is  a  matter  rather  of  hours  than  days, 
Bmeh  lees  of  months  or  quarters.  Not  ibr  them  is  a  liyinp  dog  better 
than  a  ^ad  lion.  A  dead  Eon  is  a  parfect  godsend — nomine  can  be 
better.  Within  what  precisians  may  reckon  not  only  an  incredibly  but 
an  indecently  short  time,  diere  can  be  made  a  bonnd  book  out  of  him  ; 
or  if  not  a  bound  book,  dien  a  portly  pamphlet^  a  time-serving  if  not 
well-timed  tract,  carried  hot  and  reeking  from  the  steam  press  to  the 
railwinr  stalls,  well-nigh  before  the  knell  is  rung  or  mass  is  sung  for  de* 
parted  Honism.  Nor  do  such  bees  swarm  in  any  one  dime  alone.  At 
tins  time  of  day  they  are  aodimadsed  in  eveiy  land  that  can  boast  ita 
horn  or  fionesses — ^literary,  scientific,  artistic,  political,  mifitary,  or  what 
yon  will  Giv<en  the  Ing  dead  lioni  and  yon  are  sure^  ip$ofactOy  of  the 
fittfo  busy  bee. 

True,  the  swarm  in  the  Book  of  Judges^  had  they  waited  till  Samson's 
firm  was  buried,  would  have  been  too  la£e.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  swarm 
in  oiff  days  were  actuated  by  a  like  apprehension. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fasten  a  particular  i^Hcation  of  dus  general 
remark  on  the  two  works  now  before  us,  whidi,  for  ought  we  know,  may 
be  bat  a  snnll  fraction  out  of  a  large  integer  of  similar /^idces  if  occasion. 
Only  it  does  so  happen  that  Mme.  Louise  Colet — an  authoress  of  esta- 
bHahed  repute  in  her  own  land,  and  whose  yeraattk  talent  has  essayed 
cfarama,  and  Nric,  and  translation,  and  fiction,  and  criticism^  witb  yarymg 
SIMOOM,  and  again  that  M.  Sarinien  Lapointe,  author  of  ^*  Les  Echot 
de  la  Roe,'' — ^have  respectively  produced  memorial  sketches  of  Aeir  de- 
parted Master  within  an  admirably  short  interval  after  his  departure.  It 
B  fair  to  mention,  however,  that  M.  Li^inte  strenuously  asserts  (or  his 
idttemr  for  him)  that  his  volume  is  not^  ^'  as  might  be  suppoaed,"  une 
amivre  de  cmsonsUmeef  improvised  expressly  to  take  advantage  of  a  tran- 
sient ezditement ;  but  diat  it  was  devised  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  was 
intended  for  publication  about  Ma  very  time,  under  the  supervision,  or 
at  least  subject  to  the  approbation,  of  B^ranger  himself,  had  not  death 
oome  in  to  Rearrange  we  publisher's  project,  and  expedite  the  writer's 
labour  of  love.  The  Memaires  sur  Beranger  do  not  claim  to  be  a  bio« 
graphy,  or  an  academical  ^bge,  or  an  appreciation  of  his  works  ;  but  a 
narrative  of  what  M.  Savinien  Lapointe  saw  and  heard  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  poet ;  nor  is  the  daim  a  slender 
one  with  whidi  the  editeur^i  preface  concludes^  to  wit,  that  for  all  who 
would  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  Beranger,  "  this  book  will  be  an 
indispensable  complement  to  all  biographies  written  or  to  be  written." 
It  is  the  woij^  of  an  industrious  compiler,  and  apparently  sincere  admirer, 
who  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  B^ranger's  laxity  of  life  and  creed, 
but  a  good  deal  for  both,  especially  the  last.  It  certainly  comprises  a 
large  collection  of  matter  interesting  to  all  who  seek  infonnation  about 
the  great  chansannier.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes,  political,  domestic,  lite- 
rary, theatrical.  It  dilates  on  the  prooes  instituted  against  B6ranjs;er ; 
discusses  his  relations  with  his  cridcs ;  and  gives  liberal  specimens  of  the 
critical  remarks  he  indulged  in,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  merits  or  defects 
of  the  more  illustrious  of  his  contemporaries — Soumet,  for  example,  and 
BalxBC,  and  the  two  Dumas,  and  Mme.  Dudevant^  and  Jules  Janin,  and 
GoaUve  Flandbe,  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Ponsaid,  and  Lamartin^ 
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and  Victor  Hugo, — together  with  some  leading  names  in  art,   Aiy 
Scheffer,  Paul  Delaroche,  David  (d* Anrers),  and  Horace  Veroet 

Mme.  Colet'fl  little  offering  consists  of  a  few  details  as  to  the  poet's  Cfe^ 
with  occasional  excerpts  from  his  correspondence  with  her, — <mi  the  wliole 
considerably  more  interesting  to  herself  than  to  the  most  intereated  of 
possible  publics.    How  far  she  would  have  risen  or  &llen  in  his  good 
graces,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  speed  widi  which  these  "  predons  eon- 
Sdenoes,"  generally  concerned  with  compliments  on  her  wntings,  would 
be  made  over  to  the  reading  world,  at  the  signal  of  his  exit,  adimta  a 
doubt.    The  fragments  themselves  here  printed,  testify  to  his  antipathy 
to  the  sort  of  ^'  sharp  practice''  which  seems  to  have  l>een  used  towards 
him.     If  he  wrote  frankly,  as  surely  he  did — and  if  we  read  his  character 
aright,  as  for  his  own  sake  we  hope  we  do,  he  was  honestly  averse  from 
anything  like  obtrusion  on  the  public.     He  loved  the  people,  but  hated  a 
mob.     Be  relished  appreciation,  but  withdrew  within  his  shell  when 
flattery  grew  fulsome  m  its  fawning,  or  vulgarly  demonstrative  in  its  ad- 
vances.  To  few  men  has  personal  mdependence  been  a  dearerpossesaion, 
or  <me  more  jealously  watched  and  resolutely  maintained.     His  love  of 
solitude  and  repose  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  Mme.  Colet,  in  1843,  in 
answer  to  one  from  that  lady  announcing  her  intention  of  coming  to  in- 
troduce to  the  poet  an  ardent  admirer  of  his,  who  had  begged  her  to  un- 
dertake this  often  ungrateful  part:   ^^Your  letter  frightens  me;   yon 
threaten  to  bring  somebody  with  whom  I  am  not  acquainted,  and  tJiat  is 
a  liberty  I  have  allowed  to  no  one  even  of  my  oldest  friends  £mad«me 
was  at  that  date  one  of  his  newest].     I  beg  you  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.     You  will  think  this  deprecation  a  far  from  civil  one,  but  when  it 
comes  to  defending  my  bouge,  I  am  capable  of  anything.    I  have  alwa3r8 
been  scrupulous  not  to  trench  on  the  independence  of  others,  that  I 
might  have  the  right  of  enforcing  respect  to  my  own.     Mme.  Valmore 
has  lately  brought  two  strangers  to  see  me ;  if  T  had  not  been  fearful  of 
distressing  her,  I  should  have  reproached  her  for  this   inconvenanc^ 
towards  a  man  who  is  too  sincerely  a  lover  of  retirement  to  be  treated  in 
this  kind  of  way.** — On  occasion  of  leaving  his  country  seclusion,  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  he  writes  to  the  same  lady :  "  It  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  have  left  my  retreat,  where  I  have  spent  three  months  quietly 
enough.  ...     If  I  dared,  I  would  imprison  myself  for  good,  some  four 
or  five  leagues  from  Paris.     I  no  longer  belong  to  this  world,  which  ia  no 
longer  concerned  about  me,  and  the  noise  of  which  distracts  me,"  &c. 
In  an  earlier  letter  he  remarks,  in  allusion  to  a  play  which  his  cor- 
respondent was  then  writing :  *'  Knowledge  of  his  public  is  as  necessary 
as  knowledge  of  his  art  to  the  author  who  desires  succes§ ;  now,  sup- 
posing that  I  have  somewhat  of  the  latter,  in  the  former  I  am  totally 
deficient, — for  this  reason,  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  ceased  to 
frequent  places  of  amusement,  which  indeed  I  never  much  frequented  at 
any  period  of  my  life."     M.  Lapointe  comments  on  the  utteriy  mistaken 
notion  which  many  of  his  countrymen  had  formed  of  £^ranger  in  this 
last  respect     Taking  him  literally,  in  his  songs  of  gaiety  and  good 
fellowship,  they  concluded,  in  their  matter-of-fact  way,  and  following  the 
lead  of  what  Charles  Lamb  would  call  their  imperfect  sympathies,  that 
Beranger  was  a  drunkard,  a  thorough-s^ing  debauchee,  a  haunter  of 
questionable  resorts.    Conceivmg  a  prejudice  against  the  song,  they  have 
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saddled  it  and  its  consequences  on  the  song-writer.  Hence  many  a 
current  story  of  his  doings  at  the  cabarets,  with  companions  of  every 
grade  of  blackguardism.  Whereas,  M.  Lapointe  assures  us,  Beranger  in 
reality  frequented  neither  the  barrieres,  nor  ies  cabarets^  nor  even  les 
goguettes,  '*  An  aristocrat,  just  as  the  nightingale  is  one,  he  required 
night  and  silence  for  his  accents  to  be  heard."  Not  but  that  he  enjoyed 
miung  now  and  then  with  '*  low  life"  in  certain  of  its  festive  manifesta* 
tions,  or  was  at  all  reluctant  to  see  and  be  seen  in  such  gatherings  for  the 
nonce.  Mme.  Louise  Colet  was  one  of  the  party  which  he  jomed  in  a 
▼isit  to  that  delectable  spot,  la  Closerte  des  Lilcu,  and  narrates  the  inci- 
dent with  becoming  unction.  Not  but  that  she  protests  a  little  at  the 
outset:  *'Je  n'aime  pas,"  madame  professes,  <Ma  vue  de  ces  l^g^res 
amours  malsaines,  qui  commencent  par  la  danse  et  finissent  par  11i6pital 
ou  I'abandon."  But,  notwithstanding  this  delicate  demur,  somewhat 
strongly  expressed,  madame  fairly  owns  that,  on  this  particular  evening 
in  the  August  of  1849,  there  was  no  resisting  the  infectious  g»ety  of 
the  dancers — even  allowing  it  to  be  hollow  and  constrained — with  the 
mane  ensemble  of  setting  sun,  and  perfumed  atmosphere,  and  inspiriting 
ordoestral  strains,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  Beranger  had  madame  on  Im 
arm,  and  there  followed  them  to  the  f^te  M.  Antier  and  Mme.  de  Lacoste, 
and  M.  Arthur  Amould  with  Mile,  Fanny  ^^now  Mme.  Vernet).  The 
ladies  let  down  their  veils  at  the  entrance,  while  Beranger  paid  the  ad- 
mission money  with  a  grave  air.  **  The  flower-girls  pursued  us,  bouquets 
in  hand ;  I  clung  fast  to  the  arm  of  the  poet,  trembling  a  little  at  our 
boldness.  .  .  .  Beranger  said,  gsuly,  *  Since  we  are  here,  I  mean  to 
treat  you  to  ices.'  '  Ices !'  exclaimed  young  Amould,  *  we  shall  not  find 
a  single  ice  at  the  Closerte  des  Lilas ;  the  most  we  can  look  for  will  be 
some  lemonade.'  '  Be  it  lemonade  then,'  rejoined  the  amiable  old  man. 
*  Wuter,  plenty  of  lemonade,  and  some  croquets  P  "  The  interlopers 
believed  themselves  quite  safe  from  discovery,  madame  says,  in  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied,  behind  some  trellis-work,  through  which  they  could 
watch  the  dancers.  But  all  at  once  a  young  man,  employed  as  secretary 
by  Augustin  Thierry,  recognised  Beranger,  whom  he  had  repeatedly 
seen  in  company  with  the  illustrious  historian.  The  secretary  saluted  the 
poet;  and  forthwith  the  name  of  Beranger  circulated  from  group  to 
group,  and  anon  the  whole  garden  resounded  with  vehement  hurrahs ! 

Madame  here  betrays  quite  ingenuously  an  amusing  sally  of  harmless 
self-flattery.  It  does  not  appear  that  her  name  mingled  in  the  hourras 
reientissants.  Nevertheless,  *'  Ah  I  dis-je  k  Mme.  de  Lacoste,  nous  Toil4 
d^couvertes."  Quite  as  ingenuously  she  records  Mme.  Lacoste's  reply : 
*^  On  ne  prend  pas  plus  garde  ^  Kions  que  si  nous  n'existions  pas :  tonte 
I'attention  se  porte  sur  Stranger."  And  Mme.  Liouise  is  fam  to  own, 
without  g^dge,  that  "  en  eflet,  Beranger  etait  le  point  de  mire  de  tous 
Ies  yeux ;"  that  the  voices  of  all  were  uplifted  to  hail  his  name,  and  the 
arms  of  all  outstretched  to  embrace  his  venerable  person.  Soon  he  was 
all  bnt  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  flowers  and  young  damsels ;  the 
prettiest  Bemerettes  of  the  place  began  literally  to  climb  upon  him.  One 
embraced  his  locks,  another  his  hands,  a  third  his  &ce ;  he  was  encom- 
passed with  bouquets,  heaped  together  in  reckless  profusion,  and  crushed 
into  overpowering  perfume.  Meanwhile  the  orchestra  played  the  airs  of 
his  most  popular  songs.     Excitement  was  now  at  its  height.    The  ac- 
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olamaiioiif  rent  the  atr,  and  aronsed  the  MtrgeniM  de  vUU,  wbo 
hurrying  to  the  spot,  to  know  what  was  the  matt».  The  wmnen  [  _ 
had  their  tarn  with  B^ranger,  the  men  now  came  in  for  theirs.  A  hmge 
negro  almost  suilboated  him,  as  he  embraoed  him  with  the  cry.  Am  notM 
des  eohnies  !  Uncle  Tom  having  left  him  half  dead,  constant  ralajra  of 
other  too  affectionate  admirers  kept  up  the  game,  until  "  the  okl  poet 
appeared  a  little  weaiy  of  this  protracted  scene."  What  was  sport  to 
them,  was  death  to  him.  Madame,  for  hei*  part,  professes  herself  to  hai# 
been  highly  diverted  and  yet  saddened  by  the  speetacle.  Saddened; 
becaase  there  was  a  sickly  as  well  as  shabby  look  aboat  all  theac  yomg 
girls,  and  a  something  feverieh  and  spasmodic  in  their  turbident  jey. 
They  escorted  B^ranger  to  the  gate,  where  space  was  cleared  for  hina  bf 
ihe  timely-arriyed  and  so-far  welcome  sergetUa  de  tnlU,  There  the  griaottoi 
and  the  poet  bade  each  other  farewell.  They  compelled  him  to  aoeept 
the  flowers  of  their  booqnets,  which,  though  faded,  were  still  chaiged  with 
•odour.  The  song- writer  thanked  them  avec  effusion.  He  reoogmaedy 
«mid  all  this  degradation  and  folly,  the  presence  of  kindly  hewta  and 
charming  eapriis.  The  cA^of  the  establishment  awaited  hua  owtaUa — 
with  8(^mn  importance  tendered  his  congratulations — and  acooatipHnad 
die  party  as  fieur  as  the  Rue  de  I'Ouest.  Some  days  later,  be  called  on 
Beranger  and  ofiEered  him  a  lithograph  commemorative  of  this  evening  at 
liie  Cloaerie  des  Libs.  ^'  All  the  journals,"  adds  madame^  "  gT&^w  varied 
and  incorrect  accounts  of  the  scene.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  ilonfihs 
it  here  in  all  its  details,  as  a  sketch  of  manners."  M.  Lapointe*8  refennoe 
to  it  is  quite  brief  and  en  passant  But  then  he  waa  not  privilsgvd  ta 
^assist"  at  it,  as  madame  was, — with  her  veil  down. 

B^ranger^s  habits  of  daily  life  were  simple  and  methodioaL  He  kept 
regular  hours.  A  ^  phun  "  eater,  he  ate  largely,  however,  and  enjoyed 
to  the  last  what  M.  Lapotnte  calls  un  appStU  extreme.  The  iBshfin  on 
his  table  mieht  be  homely,  but  they  were  always  abundant  of  thev  kind. 
His  biographer  also  tells  us  that  the  old  man  ate  &st,  withoot  npimiroaM 
distinction  of  meats,  unless  some  one  called  his  attention  te  the  sakyeeL 
Nor  was  he  a  judge  of  wines :  ^^  k  peine  anrait-il  distiBgu^  le  f      ^ 


du  mfteon."  Uood  thinking,  he  used  to  say,  comes  of  a  good  atoaiaoh; 
aound  reflection  from  a  sound  digestion.  He  was  fond  of  people  with  a 
large  appetite,  and  of  tliose  who  could  laugh  heartily.  He  was  vossd 
with  the  trisU  air  of  Young  France — with  the  morbid  impatiooeo  and 
precocious  ambition  of  the  rising  generation.  It  anno^'ed  lum  to  ase  ^ 
jeunesse  forfeiting  the  pleasures  of  its  age,  for  the  sake  of  toilaone  honaii 
and  care*^nnight  success. — AA;er  a  libml  dejeiiner,  k  was  his  pnetice  ta 
atart  daily,  about  two  o'clock,  to  visit  such  of  his  old  friends  aa  yet  r^ 
named  to  him  in  the  land  of  the  living;  or  perhaps  to  apply  to  soma 
aunister  for  emidoyment  or  help  in  behalf  of  a  boy  oat  of  plaea  or  a 
family  ont  of  bread ;  occasionally  he  betook  himself  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  a  favourite  resort  of  his  until  anlekti  euigaiL  At  six  a*ebek 
he  came  hoaae  again  for  dinner,  and  remained  within  doon  for  the  nst 
of  the  day.  He  always  had  at  least  one  or  two  guests  at  die  dmaig 
taUe,  sometimes  three:  dining  ak>ae  waa  objectionable  to  hka.  ^La 
oonpagnie  oblige,*'  was  a  common  si^ng  with  hbu  Onoe  in  the  wask^ 
on  'liiinidays,  he  gave  a  dinner  on  a  larger  scale.  As  msmj  am  niijimi 
guerts  have  occasionally  met  together  on  these  Thnrsdig^  in  Ua  litlle 
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"MdU*.  Jnclitk  Fr^re  doiiiff  the  hiMiouffs  wiih  quiet  gnue 
maii  geod  taete.  As  for  B^ranger  hmrntlZ  '*  quelle  gaiei^  I"  ftrflninM^  Jj^ 
I^mpmnAe^  ^'quelle  amabilite  dase  toute  sa  penoaoe  alon  T  Songs  wete 
SBBgf  andy  in  Us  toni,  by  the  toiiefiil  host.  The  coaversadon  was  iiee, 
ffenialy  aad  discuniye,  bat  ha  more  readily  ohanging  (we  may  be  sure) 
nem  grave  to  am  thaa  in  an  opposite  direction,  heta  lively  to  severe. 

But  our  readers  will  prdbably  teel  the  most  interest  in  some  partioolafs 
of  the  last  illness  of  the  aged  poet,  gathered  from  the  two  works  before 
OS  for  whidi  we  make  room,  therefore,  by  re&aining  from  forther  iilue* 
tration  of  his  life  and  manners  while  yet  able  to  share  in  the  labours  or 
recreatMiBs  of  health's  ordinary  course.  Towards  the  close  of  last  year 
his  health  suffered  materially  from  repeated  attadcs  of  hemorrhag^^ 
Dnriag  the  winter  occurred  a  severe  return  of  this  complaint,  which  ii# 
means  could  be  devised  to  arrest,  and  which  lasted  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
ewsoing  untO  midnight  Again  a  vblent  fit  of  bleeding  at  the  nose 
neoired ;  and  the  doctor,  after  trying,  without  success,  every  remechr 
pseeeiibed  by  art  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  and  unable  to  ^'stem  these  fleocb 
of  Uood  whMBh  inundated  the  house,"  had  reoourse  to  ice,  the  last  res<»t 
in  ssoh  cifDumstanoes.  For  ten  minutes  B^ranger  suffered  cruelly.  **  If 
I  musi  be  brought  to  life  again  at  ihe  cost  of  pain  like  this,"  he  affccr- 
wasds  said,  **  I  had  rather  dM  at  oote."  From  this  moment  he  began  to 
lose  his  BMrnory,  as  well  as  i^ipetite,  sleep,  and  strength  for  walking 
«Btroise.  His  gaiety  became  forced  and  painfully  ooastrained;  he 
laughed  now  for  vie  sake  of  others  only,  not  from  his  own  free  heart  and 
f«adj  wilL  From  his  youth  he  had  been  accustomed  to  this  amiable  di*- 
simiuatioQ,  and  would  ofbn,  we  are  told,  continue  at  the  table  while 
racked  by  headaohe,  playing  the  merry  guest,  until  he  was  sometiflses 
earned  away  in  a  fointing  state,  at  the  broking  up  of  the  party  released 
iMm  from  his  r61e. — At  a  later  stage  in  his  decline,  a  physieiaa  was  called 
in,  to  whom  it  was  evident  that  B^ranger  had  a  liver  complaint,  whick 
was  afterwards  complicated  with  another  disease,  enlargement  of  the 
heart.  The  most  assiduous  cares  were  lavished  on  him.  There  weie 
soon  two  invalids  in  the  house.  His  aged  amie^  Mile.  Judith,  was  seiaed 
by  a  fotal  disease,  under  which  she  sank  from  day  to  da^.  '^  Wluch  of 
us  is  to  die  the  first  ?"  roust  have  been  athouffht  often  rising  to  the  lip^ 
if  not  passing  beyond  them,  of  the  moribund  pair.  Mile.  Judith  wrat 
fiffst-^^ing  on  the  9th  of  April,  1867.  The  person  entrusted  with  the 
care  of^^her  funeral  had  made  arrangements  for  one  of  a  plain  and 
« modest"  character.  B^ranger  desired  something  on  a  Im  simple 
scale.  **  When  we  pay  the  li»t  honours  to  our  friends,"  he  said,  ^*  we 
abouU  d»  it  in  a  manner  as  worthy  of  them  as  possible."  With  diffi- 
cult he  was  restrained  from  aooompaujring  the  corpse  to  P^  T«aohaise» 
and  cemplaiDed  nuich  of  the  restrictions  laid  upon  hun,  as  he  was  broui^ 
back  in  a  carriage.  **  I  folt  myself  dying,"  he  said,  after  it  was  over; 
^'  if  I  had  gone  with  Judith  as  for  as  P^re  I^tohaise,  I  should  have  re- 
oiained  thore  for  good."  From  this  day  forwards,  his  maladji^made 
rapid  progrses.  Seldom  he  went  out  of  doors,  unless  supported  by  the 
aim  of  a  friend  or  of  his  borme;  it  was  generally  M.  Ferrotin  who  came 
ta  h)dL  after  him,  and  induoe  him  to  venture  out ;  he  found  infinite 
tnMb  m  BBomitingto  his  fourth  floor.  His  sleep  was  altogether  broken 
moi,  disorderad.    ^ One  day,"  says  M.  Tnyointej  **I  spoke  to  him  about 
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Mile.  Judith ;  ihe  good  old  man  cried  and  sobbed  as  he  prononnoed  llie 
name  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  passed  an  intimacy  of  siz^-three 
years.^  Only  a  few  favoured  friends  were  now  admitted  to  his  sick-foom. 
Ere  the  end  of  June  he  ceased  to  leave  it — ^though  he  was  well  enoogii, 
on  the  28th,  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and  ate  his  dinner,  and  in- 
dulged in  his  pleasantries,  with  a  seeming  zest  that  rejoiced  his  oompanioa 
not  a  little.  After  this  date  he  was  never  left  by  M.  Benjamin  Antier, 
author  of  VAuberge  det  Adrets,  and  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  who, 
together  with  Mme.  Antier,  tended  him  to  the  last  with  the  utmost 
devotion  and  tenderness. 

For  the  space  of  three  weeks,  says  Mme.  Louise  Colet,  Paris  was 
oppressed  by  a  moumfril  presentiment,  which  weighed  down  the  spirits 
of  all  classes :  for  B6ranger  lay  a-dying.  Never,  she  affirms,  was  mo- 
narch  surrounded,  at  the  approach  of  death,  by  attentions  so  earnest, 
by  such  tender  sympathy  and  homaee.  Paris  sent  forth  its  throng 
eve^  evening,  eager  but  noiseless,  to  the  old  H6tel  de  Vend6me  (5,  Roe 
de  Yend6me),  where  the  venerable  poet  lodged  in  his  last  dajrs.  Yoon^ 
students  and  working-men  entered  the  court  of  the  hotel,  to  write  th^ 
names  in  the  registers  provided  for  the  purpose.  Regulariy,  aad  in 
silence,  and  with  respectful  sadness,  arrived  one  anxious  band  after 
another — fearful  of  letting  the  sound  of  their  tramping  crowds  distoib 
the  sick  man's  ear;  but  he  knew,  right  well,  that  all  Paris  was  moTed ; 
he  knew  it  by  means  of  those  watchful  friends  who  soothed  his  last 
hours — and  among  whom  the  first  to  be  named,  by  Mme.  Colet^  is  M* 
Perrotin,  B^ranger's  adopted  son  and  heir,  a  veteran  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  whose  veneration  of  his  master  is  vouched 
for  as  unsurpassable  and  supreme.  Afrer  MM.  Perrotin  and  B.  Antier, 
the  lady  then  mentions,  in  the  same  favoured  circles  of  intimates,  moro 
or  less  confidential  and  beloved,  M.  Lebrun,  of  the  French  Academy, 
<<  who  loved  Beranger  at  once  as  a  father  and  as  an  elder  brother;"  M. 
Amould,  of  the  Faculty  des  Lettres ;  Mme.  Antier ;  Mme.  Vemet,  in 
whose  arms  he  at  last  expired  ;  Mme.  Brbsot,  **  right  worthy  of  the 
name  she  bears ;"  Mme.  Amould,  an  exemplary  mother ;  and  Mme.  de 
Lacoste,  widow  of  the  sometime  French  consul  in  the  United  States. —  ' 
Those  who  came  daily  to  sit  beside  the  invalid  in  his  arm-chair,  in  wfaidi 
he  rested  better  than  iu  bed,  and  in  which  indeed  he  died,  were  MM. 
Mignet,  Thiers,  Cousin,  M^rimee,  Legouv6,  &c., — as  well  as  younger 
celebrities,  who  pressed  to  his  door  to  see  the  Master  onoe  again — 
Boulay-Paty,  Champfleury,  Lanfrey,  Ac. 

It  was  during  the  last  fortnight  that  Beranger's  sister,  an  infirm  and 
aged  woman,  a  religieuse  of  the  Convent  des  Oiseaux,  came  to  take  bor 
last  farewell  of  her  brother.  (Besides  this  sister,  B6nngtar  had  also  an 
aunt  religieuse,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  and  whose  dowiy  be 
had  himself  paid,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  francs.  This  annt  died 
within  a  few  days  of  having  taken  the  veil ;  and  the  convent  made  it  a 
point%f  honour  to  restore  her  dot  to  Beranger,  who,  however,  refused  to 
take  it.)  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  advised  the  Superior  to  aooom- 
pany  Beranger's  sister.  But  the  sister  only,  not  the  Superior,  gabed 
adnussion  to  the  death^bed.  M.  Lapointe's  account  of  the  ciroumstanoes 
attending  this  affair  is  minutely  detaded — more  so  than  we  have  room  or 
will  to  reproduce.    As  much  dom  been  said  and  written,  however,  on  B6- 
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rangvr's  intemew  with  the  Abb^  JonaseliDi  car6  de  Sainte-Elif abeth,  we 
must  not  altogether  o?erlook  M.  Lapointe's  ▼ersioa  of  that  soene.  Mme. 
Colet  nmply  relates  it  to  this  effect :  that  Beranger  twice  recei?ed  the 
ffood  abbe,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  in  concert  with  whom  he 
had  practbed  more  than  one  act  of  charity :  that  at  one  of  these  visits  the 
9kh6  said  to  him,  **  I  am  come  to  bestow  my  blessing  upon  you,'*  and 
that  Beranger  replied,  smiling,  "And  I,  in  my  turn,  gi?e  you  mincy  M. 
le  cur6,  wiUi  all  my  heart." — M.  Lapointe  describes  himself  as  present  at 
this  Tint,  and  avows  that  he  felt  very  ill  at  ease  on  the  entrance  of  the 
priest,  bebg  a  pronounced  enemy  of  priesthood  in  all  its  phases,  of  priests 
and  all  their  works.  M.  Lapointe  was  in  an  agony  lest  M.  FAbb^  should 
realise  even  the  most  shadowy  semblance  of  success  in  his  proselytinng 
manoravres  with  a  dying  Deist  For,  "avant  tout,  le  pr^tre  est  pr^tre, 
et  BOB  devoir,  sous  peine  de  trahison  envers  TEglise,  est  de  ramener  au 
beroail  quand  mdme  les  breb'is  ^garees."  The  good  shepherd  that  came 
to  look  after  this  lost  sheep,  was,  to  M.  Lapointe*s  conviction,  but  a 
wci£  (however  good-natured  or  well-intentioned)  in  sheep's  clothing,  or 
good  shepherd's  garb.  Beranger,  he  remarks,  had  known  M.  Jousselin 
at  Passy,  where  the  poet  used  to  give  two  hundred  francs  a  year  ^  son 
eatSekumey  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  poor  children  at 
thor  first  communion ;  and  where  M.  Jousselin  often  used  to  call  upon 
him  and  compliment  him  on  his  songs.  When  Beranger  came  to  reside  in 
the  Rue  deyend6me,  he  again  became  M.  Jousselin's  parishioner — and  the 
abb6  £uled  not  to  visit  him  anew,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor,  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  continued  acquaintance  with  the  benevolent  chansanmer. 
Well:  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  July,  as  M.  Lapointe  relates  the  matter,  M. 
Jousselin  came  to  visit  the  old  poet,  who  was  then  in  a  state  of  g^reat  de- 
bility, though  still  capable  of  recognising  his  friends.  "  Some  days  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  a  conversation  with  M.  Thiers,  on  passing  events — 
a  conversation  of  the  most  interestinc^  kind,  and  which  he  kept  up  for 
about  the  space  of  half  an  hour  with  his  wonted  perspicuity.  It  was,  I 
believe,  the  very  morning  of  M.  le  Cure's  visit  .  .  .  M.  le  Cure  was  in- 
troduced. M.  Antier  and  Mme.  Vernet  were  present.  .  .  .  The  sick 
man,  after  gazing  at  his  visitor  with  one  of  those  vague  looks  which  were 
common  to  him  at  the  last  stage  of  his  illness,  addressed  him  in  some  of 
thoee  words  which  have  occasioned  so  many  comments,  and  which  the 
more  adroit  of  the  Catholic  party  have  attempted  to  distort  to  their  own 
advantage. 

"  '  Monsieur  le  Cur4  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Come  often  to  see  me, 
you  will  always  afford  me  pleasure :  we  have  had  our  meetings  together 
m  the  way  of  charity.  That  is  a  way  [chemin]  in  which  you  ma3r  iJways 
be  sure  of  finding  me.  .  .  •'  Here  he  paused  for  an  instant,  it  being 
difficult  for  him,  as  his  end  drew  near,  to  follow  out  his  ideas. 

"  *  At  least,  allow  me  to  give  you  my  blessing,'  the  Cur6  of  S^nte- 
Elisabeth  then  said. 

**  ^  Oh,  with  all  my  heart !'  answered  the  dying  man. 

*^  M.  Jousselin  then  stretched  out  his  hands  over  the  head  of  the  poor 
old  chansonnier,  and  blessed  him.     Whereupon  Beranger  rejoined  : 

'*  *  Uh  bieuj  and  I  too  eive  you  my  blessing.  Pray  for  me  ;  I  am  going 
to  pray  for  you.  ...  I  belong  to  God  and  to  the  unfortunate.  Du 
ref/^,' be  added,  *  we  have  but  taken  a  different  way  to  arrive  at  the  same 
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pnoal,  vcila  tou/t;^  and  then  confined  :  '  It  is  a  gieat  tmpptiwwH  to  1 
been  able  to  do  a  Httle  good  witbin  one's  narrow  means.'  " 

M.  Lapointe  makes  tbe  ^  priest-party"  enlbely  weloeme  io  sziiaetthe 
most  they  can  from  diese  expressions  of  the  aged  snflfeier ;  vliom  Ae  is 
proud  to  believe  constant  in  Deism  to  the  last  gaqk 

He  further  states  that  B^ranger  ^as  extremely  agitated  doimg  tk» 
night  that  ensoed  upon  this  interriew.  M.  Lapointe  sat  np  wilb  die 
patient  that  night,  andcooTersed  nesct  day  with  BL  Antieron  the  aabjcet 
of  the  abba's  wit  They  agreed  that  M.  Jousselia  ought  not  to  be  agam 
admitted.  Aeoordingly,  when  the  cnr6  appeared  at  we  door,  a  lew  dm 
afterwardst  he  was  told  that  B^ranger  was  asleep.  << '  Ek  himi  said  tte 
psiest,  '  I  will  call  again  some  other  time ;  I  am  gmng  to  spend  tlnae 
days  in  the  oountry,  and  will  see  him  when  I  come  bttok.  M.  R^s— gnris 
very  fond  of  seeing  me.'  M.  B^ranger  was  in  a  state  whickioqmad  a^ 
tention  and  relief  not  visits.  ...  He  was  deeply  agitated,  a  terriMa 
subject  absorbed  him,  his  reason  was  departing;  here  are  his  ward% 
which  I  have  retained  with  religious  accuracy  :  ^  I  no  longer  know  wkat 
I  am  saying.  •  •  .  I  am  no  ioi^r  consdous  of  what  I  am  dmng.  .  .  . 
'Tis  a  painfol  thing  not  to  be  able  to  put  one's  ideas  in  oider  .  .  «  wia 
imU  VhonuneJ  ioid  he  fell  back  into  a  sort  of  slumber,  from  whiek  ha 
was  never  roused  eausept  to  utter  incoherent  expressions,  and  even  this 
bat  rarely." 

We  give  the  finale  of  this  narrative  in  the  words  of  the  origimd: 
*^  Puis,  il  rep6ta  ces  paroles  qull  disait  souvent:  '  Quand  un  hoousa  a 
v6cu  dans  eertaines  id<^,  qu'il  les  a  profoss6es  touts  sa  vie,  s'il  visaift  k 
perdre  ses  faculty  par  k  maladie  ou  par  Vkgtj  c'est  a  aes  a»is  i  veilWr 
snr  kd.' 

*<  ^  Je  ne  demande  qu'une  chose  a  Dieu,  c'est  de  mounr  tont^ntier.' 

^'  Huit  jours  avant  sa  mort,  B^ranger  avait  dene  tenoned  afox  saoBe- 
meuts  de  TEglise,  an  nom  de  la  chari^." 

Prompt  and  pertinacious  was  the  care  of  this  one  firiend,  at  feast,  i 
tmlier  sur  /vt^  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  him,  lest  Holy  Chnrahshedd 
step  in,  after  die  eleventh  hour,  or  on  the  very  stroke  of  the  twalfih»  to 
save  him  in  spte  of  himself 

The  emperor,  it  is  well  known,  decreed  a  poblic  faneial  £or  BAf auger. 
The  immediate  followers  of  his  remains  to  the  grave  were  MM.  Ander 
and  Perrotio,  and  two  cousins,  tbe  only  relations  he  had  in  Pasii^  one  o£ 
them  a  working  printer,  the  other  sub-^[irector  of  a  miKta^  band,  to  both 
of  whom  he  had  rendered  kind  services  in  his  liietime.  Eight  monrnMig 
coaches  contained  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  Abb£  Jousntin  offMiatad 
at  the  service  in  the  church  Sainte-EHsabeth,  where  migfat  be  seen,  *<ia 
solemn  silence  all,"  Thiers,  Villemain,  Mignet,  Cousin,  Merim^  Alfrsd 
^  ^igny,  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  Cormenin,  Riband,  Juks  Jaain,  Anlhud 
Houssaye,  Deschamps,  Louis  Jourdan,  Champfleury,  and  many  apsthir 
name  less  funiliar  here  than  there — congregated  with  one  consent  to  pay 
a  last  tribute  to  the  Master  of  whom  all  were  prood,  and  aot  a  tsw 
personally  fond. 
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▲  TALB  OF  HOBWAT. 

What  a  strange  wild  conntiy  is  old  Norway  1  The  brow  of  the 
earth,  the  forehead  of  the  world,  as  the  Sealds  of  eld  loTed  to  call  it  in 
their  8<»ig8.  Eyen  in  the  map  how  singular  is  that  jagged,  fnnowed, 
long  coast^fiaa,  stretching  ahove  a  thousand  miles,  from  the  North  Cape 
with  its  eternal  ice,  down  to  a  genial  latitade  of  wheat  lands  and  flowef& 
On  this  vast  seaboard,  water  and  land  seem  to  hare  heem  straggling  for 
the  mmstiujy  till  at  last  all  was  amicably  setUed  by  a  dirision  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy,  and  the  deep  fjords  nm  miles  inland,  and  the  steep  promontoriea 
prefect  far  oat  into  the  ocean.  Truly  it  is  a  beautiful  country,  with  its 
great  bosses  of  snow-fjelds,  the  long  windings  of  the  lake*like  Qoidi^ 
the  roaffiag  Foss,  and  the  endless  pine  forest.  Then,  too,  what  strange 
sights  meet  the  traveller :  the  vaadnaaaa&t  n^^ht's  sun  nerer  setting,  the 
naooths  of  darkness,  the  shepherd's  Hfe  in  the  Saeters,  the  wanderinr 
iMHnade  Li^  aad  their  encampments,  the  hear  hunts,  and  the  Oid  Worn 
anperstitiens  and  eastoiDS  which  linger  in  the  secluded  Tatteys. 

Norway  has  still  other  and  m<»e  important  claims  to  notice;  it  is  one 
of  those  few  aad  fkpouzed  countries  where  freedom  is  enjoyed,  and  Ae 
hardy  prosperous  peasantry  are  living  witnesses  of  the  worth  of  ils  in^ 
memMtfial  institutions.  Norway,  also,  was  among  the  first  to  shalie  off 
the  esroiB  of  Rome,  aad  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Referraaiaoii. 
It  is  true  that  rationalism  and  indifference  have  leng  dulled  the  Cfaristiaft 
heart  of  the  country,  but  now  it  is  throbbing  with  increased  vigour,  and 
spading  warm  streaow  of  life-blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  land. 

A  p£easant-looking  £uin  that  of  Baveasdal,  nestling  beneath  some 
sheltering  rocks  in  an  inland  valley  not  far  from  the  Arctic  drcle.  The 
€onimo£oBS  dweUmg  was  of  Uadcened  timber,  adorned  with  emioas 
carvings  aaid  pious  sayings  cut  in  the  beams  ;  while  dustering  round 
stood  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  who  cnhavated  the  sol.  In  aH  4* 
psovinoe  of  Nodand  there  was  not  a  htmet  more  respeeted  and  ei* 
teeowd,  or  a  more  upright,  honoorable  man,  than  Andreas  Jansen,  the 
cvmar  of  BarensdaL 

It  was  early  one  Sunday  morning  in  mid-winter,  and  die  Jansens  wera 
prmriag  to  start  for  chuxdi,  a  drire  of  many  miles.  One  of  the 
sledges  had  been  recently  disabled,  so  none  of  the  farm-serrants  weie 
aUe  to  go  with  them.  Rather  a  hage  party  got  into  ihe  lemaining 
sleigh,  which  though  a  roomy  one  was  more  dian  full;  hut  when  the 
furmer  proposed  to  leave  the  two  boys  at  home,  there  was  so  wnA 
laaDontation  that  he  relented.  Andreas  handed  his  comdy-leoloDg  wife 
Ingehoig  to  her  seat ;  she  was  followed  by  her  sons,  Raoalthe  youager, 
a  walking  buidle  of  fur,  taking  his  pboe  on  his  mother^s  knees.  Elkk, 
die  pretty  only  daaghter,  imct  stej^ed  in;  and  lastly,  carrying  some 
wsap  ior  Us  hidy^ove^  came  Hugo,  Elk's  betrothed,  who  the  day  befoaa 
had  anived  on  snow-shoes  £ram  the  sondiward,  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
BttrensdaL  Andreas  mounted  to  his  seat,  gently  touched  with  the  whip 
the  three  bosBes,  haxaaessed  unioom  fiuhaim,  aad  they  storied  at  a 
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pace.  It  was  quite  early,  for  service  began  at  twelre,  and  as  the  db' 
tance  was  great  it  was  necessary  to  start  betimes.  As  yet  there  was  no 
glimmer  of  daylight,  but  moon  and  stars  shone  with  a  radiance  unknown 
in  our  latitudes,  and  diere  was  abundance  of  light  for  the  journey. 
Buried  in  skins  and  furs,  .the  party  did  not  feel  the  cold,  which  though 
great  was  not  excessive — the  absence  of  a  breath  of  wind  and  the  per- 
fect dryness  of  the  atmosphere  making  it  much  more  endurable  than  the 
same  depression  of  the  thermometer  would  be  in  England.  It  was  a 
grand  event  this  journey  to  church,  for  weeks  and  weeks  had  passed  since 
last  they  were  able  to  go.  True,  Andreas  had  every  Sunday  a  sort  of 
prayer-meeting  at  Ravensdal  with  the  neighbouring  peasants,  bat  Uits 
did  not  compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  public  services.  Then,  too,  the 
whole  fEunily  thought  it  most  fortunate  that  the  fairness  of  the  weather 
should  enable  them  to  go  on  this  especial  Sunday  of  all  others,  £ar  it 
was  what  they  call  an  altar-day,  i,  e,  the  Sacrament  was  to  be  admiois- 
tered. 

There  was  an 'eerie  beauty  in  the  scene:  the  solemn  mountains  lifting 
up  their  hoary  heads  into  the  star-sprinkled  sky,  the  small  tarn  with  its 
glittering  icy  surface,  the  stem  old  pines,  whose  green  looked  almost 
black  contrasted  with  the  snow,  and  the  graceful  birken  trees,  those 
<(  ladies  of  the  woods,"  decked  out,  as  little  Raoul  said,  when  the  first 
rime  fell  that  winter,  in  their  white  mantles,  all  ready  for  sister  £Ula's 
wedding-day.  The  stillness  was  unbroken ;  dumb  the  ere  long  dancing 
elv  (river),  where,  when  the  valley  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  its  noisy 
music,  the  English  milords  had  caught  the  salmou  with  those  marvellous 
many-coloured  flies,  the  env^r  of  the  neighbourhood ;  silent  and  des^ted 
the  picturesque  saw-mill,  which  had  been  such  a  busy  animated  some  in 
the  summer,  when  the  English  lady  had  sketched  it,  half  deafened  by  the 
whir  of  its  wheels.  But  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  stillness  elsewhere, 
there  was  no  silence  in  the  sledge.  Andreas  turned  round  to  address  his 
wife,  or  talked  to  his  horses,  in  that  brotherly  way  so  characteristic  of  the 
Norwegian,  who  always  makes  friends  of  the  four-footed  creatures  in  his 
service,  and  particularly  of  his  horses.  Olaf,  the  elder  boy,  who  was 
perched  on  Hugo's  knee,  after  some  vain  attempts  to  obtain  his  attention, 
turned  to  his  mother  and  Raoul,  and  kept  up  with  them  a  continuous 
stream  of  question  and  remark ;  while  Hugo  and  Ella,  leaning  back  in 
one  corner,  heeding  nobody  and  nothing  but  themselves,  found  muck  to 
say  to  each  other  in  low,  happy  tones.  And  the  tinkling  of  the  mwry 
sleigh  bells,  as  they  jingled  round  the  horses'  collars,  made  to  all  ^is  a 
most  musical  accompaniment. 

One  third  of  the  journey  was  over,  when,  with  a  startled  exclamation, 
Andreas  suddenly  pulled  up  his  horses.  At  a  turn  of  the  road  there  lay, 
extended  on  the  snow,  a  human  form.  In  a  minute  the  fanner  had  con- 
fided the  reins  to  Olaf,  proud  of  the  charge,  and  he  and  Hugo  jumping 
down,  ran  to  give  assistance.  The  pack  at  the  man's  side  told  them  that 
he  was  one  of  those  pedlers  who  wander  from  farm-house  to  fiwm-house 
all  over  the  country.  Overpowered  by  the  cold,  he  had  sunk  into  tbat 
£unting,  deathlike  sleep  from  which  there  b  ofttimes  no  waking.  At  first 
all  efforts  to  rouse  him  failed,  but  life  was  evidently  not  extbct ;  so  seeing 
a  chftlet  close  at  hand,  which  in  the  summer  had  been  used  as  covert  for 
cattle,  and  now  was  a  store  for  firewood,  they  carried  him  there,  and 
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IdndEoe  a  fire  on  the  ootnde,  they  nibbed  lus  limbt  tOl  some  wurmtfi 
retimea,  and  poured  some  com  brandy  (whkb  no  Norwegian  travdi 
without)  down  bis  tbroat,  and  he  partially  refived.  All  ihk  oeeuped 
eome  time,  and  now  they  were  quite  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what  to  do  nezt« 
LeaTO  him  they  could  not,  to  take  him  on  with  them  was  impossible;  he 
was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  mr,  even  if  they  oould  make 
room  for  him  in  that  state.  To  turn  back  and  take  him  home  was  ahnost 
as  difficult,  and  if  so  they  must  give  up  church  entirely.  Ella,  who  had 
alighted  to  assist  them,  at  last  said  in  a  decided  tone,  ^^Tho^  is  but  one 
thin^,  father,  we  can  do :  Hugo  must  stay  with  the  poor  man.'* 

*<  Yes,^  said  Hugo,  ''that  is  the  best  plan.  You  drive  on  to  ehurdi, 
and  take  us  up  in  the  afternoon  as  you  return ;  bv  that  time  he  is  sure  to 
be  all  right'' 

^  Well,"  ^fiid  Andreas,  *'  it  does  seem  the  only  way ;  **  but  it  will  be  a 
sad  disappointment  for  you,  my  poor  girl." 

**  I  do  not  know  that,"  mutterod  Hugo ;  **  she  was  the  first  to  propose 
getting  rid  of  me." 

**  Now  that  is  too  bad,"  said  Ella,  with  a  fece  rueful  enough  to  satisfy 
ber  lover,  ''  when  you  know  I  have  been  counting  for  weeks  and  weeks 
upon  your  being  with  us  for  this  altar  Sunday." 

It  clearly  was  the  most  feasiole  plan,  and  so  it  was  settled.  EUa  mar- 
mured  to  Hugo  as  he  helped  her  into  the  sledge  again : 

**  God  win  not  the  less  bless  our  engagement  that  it  begins  with  an 
act  of  self-denial." 

<'  True^  Ella;  you  remember  what  you  said  last  nisfht  about  being 
almost  too  happy,  everythmg  so  bright ;  it  is  as  well  there  should  be  a 
Kttle  cross." 

Some  provisions,  which  had  been  put  into  the  sledge  ready  for  any 
emergen^,  were  handed  out  to  Hugo,  and  he  was  entreated  to  take  caie 
of  himself  as  well  as  the  pedler,  and  to  keep  up  a  good  fire. 

'*  Certwnly,"  said  he;  "  no  fear  of  not  doing  that ;  why  here  is  fire- 
wood enouq^h  to  roast  half  a  dozen  oxen  whole.  You  are  sure  you  will 
be  able  to  do  without  me.  Father  Andreas?" 

*'  Perfectly,  the  horses  are  quite  manageable,  the  road  good,  and  the 
weather  set  fair — ^we  can  have  no  difficulty." 

So  they  started  off  agab,  Olaf  saucily  calling  out  to  Hugo,  that  now 
he  was  gone  Ella  would  be  of  some  use  to  other  people,  and  that  the  reet 
of  the  party  would  gain,  not  lose,  one  by  his  departure.  However,  EUa 
was  not  inclined  to  be  lively,  and  her  gravity  infected  even  the  high 
spirits  of  her  young  brothers.  The  remainder  of  the  drive  was  rather 
dull  for  all  parties,  and  every  one  was  glad  when  the  peaked  roofis  of  the 
small  town  came  into  sight.  The  Jensens  drove  to  a  relation's  house, 
put  up  the  horses,  left  their  outer  coverings  in  the  sledge,  and  then  en- 
tered the  church  soon  af^  service  had  commenced.  Dame  Ingeborg  and 
Ella  took  their  places  on  the  north  side,  while  Andreas  and  his  boys  went 
to  the  south,  the  men's  side.  The  church  was  a  large  octagon  wooden 
buildinfi^,  black  with  age,  and  of  picturesque  construction,  the  interior 
adorned  with  quaint  carving  and  some  strange  frescoes  of  Scripture-sub- 
jects, dating  from  before  the  Reformation.  It  was  well  filled,  and  with 
a  oongreeation  as  picturesque  as  the  building.  There  was  a  mixture  of 
races  and  dress,  the  Norse  women  wearing  beneath  their  hoods  the 
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^luBy'^  the  dom^ikAog  bliek  esp^  and  dark,  sober-ooloored  drea^  lAlAe 
ilia  Fns  wcra  decked  out  in  gaadj  ooloim  and  lansel  onameoti.  The 
tail  IbmM  of  tke  blue-eyed,  fair-lmired  deaeendants  of  the  Yikinga,  eon- 
ttMtcd  Terjr  kmnxnihify  with  the  stmited  ^ff""^  ^nd  daik,  sidkMr  fiKsea  of 
ike  more  nordieni  and  inferior  race.  T^e  pastor  was  a  TeuefaLie  okl 
■HBi)  Ji  uMMsd  in  the  stylo  of  our  English  diyines  of  the  time  of  iSabeth 
sad  JaoMS  L  He  had  on  the  bhK^  oanomcals  of  Ae  LotberaB  ckrgj,  a 
Mek  white  raff  vcmnd  hit  neok,  his  long  white  hair  fioalted  over  bis 
AeuMere^  while,  on  aoooont  of  die  cold,  he  wore  a  bhudc  rehe^  akoB-eap 
on  his  head. 

Wttjen  and  singiag  OTer,  he  eommenced  his  fisooorse  wiliioat  notes 
gf  aaj  kind,  aad  in  a  strain  of  nmple,  fervid  doquence,  winch  riveied 
the  attention  of  his  auditors ;  he  expounded  the  sublime  precept  whidi 
Christianity  ftnt  inculcated,  of  doing  to  otbers  what  we  wodd  that  they 
should  do  to  us.  The  sermon  orer,  some  christenings  feHowed,  and  then 
the  Coaunnnion.  The  service,  which  had  lasted  more  than  three  hours, 
at  length  terminated,  and  they  emerged  from  die  church.  Many  were  the 
graetinge  to  be  mnianged  between  friends  and  neigMioufS  unseen  for 
nng,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  the  Jansens  reached  tfie  rehitioB*8  house, 
where  they  were  to  partake  of  the  mid-day  meal  This  over,  Ihej  &d  not 
linger  long,  fer  Andreas  had  promised  £higo  they  would  retnm  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  they  weie  leacrmg  the  town,  ihij  were  stopped  near  the 
pmsowagft  by  ihe  pastor,  who  pressed  viem  to  come  m  and  see  llie  Fran 
Pastorinn.  Andr^  explained  the  reasons  which  made  them  anxious 
to  be  off,  and  the  good  old  man,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hmid,  sadd : 

^So  some  of  yon  have  been  aotinr  wliat  I  have  been  preaching,  pbiy- 
ing  the  good  Samaritan.  WeU,  weU,  it  shall  not  lack  its  reward.  God 
Urns  you,  friend  Andreas  r 

Tfale  short-lived  northern  4sy  had  long  waned  when,  leaving  Ae  dus- 
tered  wooden  dwelfinn  smronnduig  the  churdi  behind  ihem,  the  Jan- 
SMB  started  on  their  homeward  route  to  RavensdaL  But  Httk  was  the 
daylight  missed,  fer  the  gbrions  northern  l^ts  were  un,  streamin?, 
flickering  like  fiery  banners  across  the  sky,  bitter  fer  than  the  pide 
Aif^tio  winter  sun,  and  difibsing  around  a  mild  beantifel  radiance  neither 
sunshine  nor  moonshine,  but  a  light  more  poetic^  more  romantic^  than  diat 
of  aommon  day  or  night.  little  Raoul  clapped  bis  hands  with  del^t, 
as  from  the  hmnnons  dond  on  die  northern  horiaon  streamers  of  green, 
purple^  red,  and  golden  light  shot  up.  Andreas  said  it  was  years  and 
yean  since  an  Auron  so  ^lendid  had  been  seen.  <*  Look  at  that  Uood- 
led  colour :  oar  forefathers  thought  it  ever  fereboded  death  or  misfor- 
toBO.  I  have  heard  many  stories  of  the  terror  such  an  appearance  occa- 
siatted.  How  happy  are  we  who  have  learnt  totrust  in  a  Heaverdy  FaAer, 
aM  no  longer  fear  such  omens. 

A  lonely  road  was  their  way  home  :  no  habitations  except  a  few  fenn- 
hooses  near  the  town,  and  when  these  were  passed  a  long  stretdi  of 
jbiolato  eonntry — ^wild,  rocky  valleys,  all  clad  in  their  snowy  garments, 
with  Ae  deserted  summer  chUlets  scattered  over  them,  moddng  the  tia- 
valler  with  an  idea  of  banian  life ;  boieath,  frowning  predmces  of  Mack 
roek,  where  the  snow  could  find  no  resting-place  ;  through  jmie  woods, 
wfaeae  venerable  denisens  had  survived  many  generations  of  mortals, 

Moored  to  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest  shock. 
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Tbe  dnldrea  ware  askep,  Baonl  in  his  ntothei^s  ann%  irbo  half  mi^ 
consciously  was  humming  to  herself  a  hymn  of  praise  as  she  wnmed 
the  httie  iMmtikog  warm  in  her  fius.  Olaf,  after  repeated  dedaiations 
thai  he  wu  not  in  Ae  least  sleef^^  had  heen  giad  to  kan  his  head 
aninst  his  as^B  shoulder ;  his  eyes  eeon  closed,  and  he  was  as  sound 
adeep  as  Us  little  hvodier.  Ella  gave  hefself  up  to  a  dreamy  reverie  as 
she  thoi^t  over  the  solemn  communion  senrioe^  die  sermon,  and  then 
tlw  bright&t«pe  heforefaer.  Pleasant  thoughts  they  were:  in  her  lift's 
boviaon  it  was  all  blue  sky  behind  her,  and  rae  saw  still  note  before  her. 
AjdA  soea  dnse  thoughts  were  woven  together,  and  bright  castles  in  the 
air  arose  wUdi  made  her  smile  to  henelf  as  she  {Mctond  them  before  her 
mind's  eye :  what  H«^  and  she  would  do  when  ihey  had  a  home  of 
tlMir  own,  how  they  woiidd  wdoome  die  vwyfarer,  nurse  the  siok,  and 
snccour  the  distressed.  Then  higher  and  upwards  flew  her  thoughts^ 
and  she  iangined  the  hour  when  earth's  usefulness  should  ceaae^  earth's 
happintiaa  Me ;  when,  the  threshold  of  eternity  passed,  they  should  hear 
die  angdio  songs  of  vietoiy,  and  a  y<»oe  from  the  throne  saying,  **  Inas* 
vmth  m  ye  hare  done  it  unto  one  of  die  least  of  diese  my  br^hren,  ye 
have  done  it  anto  me«" 

Lost  in  her  own  dioi:^;fats,  EUa  had  Utde  heeded  a  noise  whioh  wm 
heard  from  Hme  to  dme,  axid  wlneh  the  ianoied  die  fall  of  avalanches 
fipom  crae  to  crag  in  die  monntaiDa  But  now  all  on  a  sodden  she  ie» 
marhed  Aat  her  Either  had  eevesal  times  tamed  his  head  to  look  baek^ 
and  that  his  face  wore  a  troubled  expression.  "  What  is  it,  £Either  ?"  she 
aAed;  '* is  there  anyduag  die  matter  ?^ 

**  Nothing,  nothing,"  be  aaewefed,  is  a  shorty  stem  OMamer  not  at  aU 
asoal  to  hioBK— *<  I  hope  nodiing;"  and  then  mnrnnned  to  himself  in  a 
lovper  tone,  **  God  mnt  it  mi^  be  nodnng." 

Her  aaeasiBess  by  no  means  losseaed,  bot,  nadoieianJiiig  he  iad  not 
wadi  to  be  qoesdoned,  she  remained  silent,  but  with  her  attention  oa  the 
alei*  to  disoover  the  cause  ibr  amde^.  The  duU  neise  in  the  rear 
etatainly  increased,  and  was  heard  at  fit^l  intervals,  now  almost  sweUiag 
into  a  note,  dien  dving  away,  and  was  decidedly  nearer  than  when  &it 
she  had  remariced  it  The  horses,  too,  seemed  by  some  wondeiAil  instiaot 
to  partake  her  father^s  uneasiness.  Just  then  the  mnse  began  afresh,  and 
nowanunmistakablehowlsentaflashof  certainty  into  her  nind.  Unahie 
longer  to  bear  the  suspense,  die  half  rose,  and  gasped  out,  <<  Oh,  fstfaeiv 
is  i^-isH  die  waives?" 

^They  are  a  long  way  behind,"  said  Andreas;  ^we  shall xeadi  home 
wen,  never  ISnr." 

Bat  die  fiirmer's  face  contradicted  hbcheerfrd  words,  and  with  a  sink- 
ing  of  heart  as  if  its  action  had  been  stopped,  and  dien  a  tumultuous  rush 
of  blood  dirongh  her  veins,  ElU  sank  back  on  her  seat.  It  was  a  fearfrd 
revulsion  of  fsdinf  to  be  thus  suddenly  torn  from  a  state  of  drenny 
reverie,  and  broo|^t  faee  to  fiice  with  a  great  danger.  The  frdntiag 
iiUBsation  was  over  direcdy,  and  doeiag  her  eyes  mr  a  moment  and 
murmuring  a  heartfelt  pn^eiv  her  natural  courage  retaned.  Ella  had 
till  dien  only  seen  dead  wolves,  die  troplnes  of  the  diase,  and  onoe  er 
twice  one  securely  musiled  on  its  way  to  some  fordgn  menagerie ;  but 
too  many  dreadful  wolf>stories  ass  ouirsnt  round  Norwegian  heardis  in 
the  winter  for  her  not  to  divine  die  greetasss  of  d»  peril,  and  die 
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tried  to  calculate  their  probable  distance  from  home,  and  the  dances  of 
escape. 

Frau  Ingeborg  next  heard  the  howl,  and  asked  the  same  tenified 
question  as  her  daughter.  **  Oh,  God,  my  poor  children  !**  was  her  ooljr 
exclamation ;  and  then  she,  too,  was  calm  and  still.  Nearer,  nearer  is  tlie 
howling — ^faster  go  the  terrified  horses ;  their  instinct  has  told  diem  the 
daneer.  Ella  gently  disengages  herself  from  the  sleeping  Olaf,  and, 
unbidden,  gets  out  the  rifle  and  powder-flask,  and  in  silence  looks  to  the 
loading.  Andreas's  eye  falls  on  her ;  he  is  even  at  that  moment  pleaaed 
to  see  the  fruit  of  the  trainmg  he  has  given  his  child,  in  her  pak^  com* 
posed  face  and  steady  hand,  like  a  brave  Norse  maiden  as  she  wms.  Her 
eyes  are  now  straioed  to  look  back  as  far  as  she  can.  Ere  long,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  they  have  descended,  she  sees  a  black  moving  mass  against 
the  sky.     "  I  see  them,  father,  but  they  are  far  off  yet." 

A  groan  escapes  from  Andreas.  '*God  help  us,  then!"  he  mnttan» 
Wife  and  daughter  read  his  face,  and  from  their  hearts,  too,  goes  op  thst 
agonised  prayer.  Ah!  well  may  they  pray  it.  On  come  the  pack, 
some  half-hundred  gaunt,  hungry  wolves,  theur  dismal  howl  freenng  the 
life-blood  of  the  Jansens.  The  horses  bound  onwards  vrith  red  nostrils 
and  panting  sides ;  they  go  like  the  wind,  but  the  distance  is  steadily 
diminished.  And  the  howl  of  the  wolves  sounds  like  a  mocking  demoa 
cry,  <*  Ha,  ha!  ye  go  fast,  we  faster;  ye  are  few,  we  are  many;  it  is  our 
turn  now ;  ye  are  the  hunted,  we  the  hunters.  Ha,  ha !  how  like  ye  die 
change  V 

<<  Would  it  not  be  possible,"  said  Ella,  <<  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  diese 
chftlets  ?     Could  we  not  barricade  ourselves  there  ?" 

'^  It  would  be  only  quicker  death ;  the  wolves  would  soon  (broe  the 
door :  there  would  be  no  fastenings  of  suflBcient  strength  to  resist  them** 

They  looked  above,  around — neither  help  nor  hope  was  to  be  seen ;  the 
pitiless  earth  was  wrapped  in  one  vast  winding-sheet  of  snow,  and  the 
cold  glancing  lights  in  the  sky  revealed  only  too  clearly  their  denerate 
condition.  A  cold  damp  stands  on  the  farmer's  brow;  still  he  gtudes  his 
horses  with  firm  hand,  speaks  encouragingly  to  them,  and  though  he, 
knowing  the  peril  best,  has  given  up  hope  first,  he  relaxes  no  effort.  It 
was  hard,  in  the  flush  of  manhood,  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  blood 
coursing  through  every  vein  in  strength  and  power,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  die.  As  he  looked  at  his  dear  ones,  he  thought,  were  these  bat 
safe,  death  would  not  be  so  fearful ;  and  then  the  image  of  the  pleasant 
home  at  Raven'sdal  rose  up  before  him,  and  to  leave  all  this,  to  die  and 
leave  no  name,  no  heir  benind  him,  it  was  hard !  Was  it  not  a  triumph 
of  Christian  frith  that  he,  thus  circumstanced,  could  bow  his  head  meekly 
and  say,  *'  Thy  will  be  done  ?"  Dame  Ingeborg  said  nothine,  bat  her 
tears  fell  fast  over  the  nestling  Raoul  she  was  strainmg  to  hor  heart,  and 
as  the  child  started  at  the  noise,  she  hushed  him  off  to  sleep  as  carefully 
as  if  he  had  been  in  his  littie  bed  at  home,  thankful  that  one  at  least  of 
her  darlings  was  spared  the  anguish  of  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  yet  to  her  arose  a  ray  of  light,  a  gleam  of  happiness,  as  she  thought 
that  she  and  all  her  dear  ones  would  cross  the  river  of  death  at  the  saaae 
time ;  no  widowhood,  no  orphanu^,  no  childlessness — the  parting  of  a 
moment,  and  tiien  the  eternal  reunion  in  bliss.  0]b£,  roused  by  his  sistsi^s 
rifflng,  had  awoke,  and  seeing  the  wolves,  had  barst  out  into  terrified 
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crying,  but  when  Ella  gently  bade  him  pray  to  God  and  try  and  be  a 
hrtkre  boy,  he  caught  the  infection  of  her  calmness.  Swallowing  his 
tears,  he  knelt  on  the  seat,  and  hiding  his  face  in  the  fur  wraps,  that  he 
might  not  see  the  objects  of  his  dread,  he  manfully  tried  to  stifle  his 
sobs,  and  repeated  over  and  over  again  his  simple  prayer,  '^0  Lord 
Je9us,  please  drive  away  these  dreadful  wolves,  and  let  us  all  get  safe 
home.**  Of  all,  Ella  was  the  happiest,  for  one  great  comfort  was  hers,  her 
best-beloved  was  safe,  and,  as  she  thought,  with  a  shrill  of  joy  that 
seemed  strange  at  such  an  instant,  through  an  act  of  self-denial  to  which 
she  had  urg^  him,  and  which  God  was  blessing  by  his  deliverance. 
The  wolves  were  gaining  iast ;  they  could  distingubh  the  fiery  eyes,  the 
red  tongues  hanging  out.  Ella,  as  she  saw  one  in  advance,  quite  close 
to  them,  cried  out  **  Father,  father !  the  rifle.** 

^  Then  take  the  reins  an  instant,"  said  he,  as  he  took  the  weapon  from 
her  hand.  Ella  obeyed,  the  horses  wanted  little  guidance,  and  the  wolf 
fell  dead  beneath  her  father's  sure  aim.  There  was  a  stop  of  the  whole 
pack,  and  the  Jansens  almost  dared  to  hope.  Andreas's  face  was  gloomy 
as  before.  ^^  Only  a  check,"  murmured  he ;  **  they  are  mad  with  hunger. 
The  one  I  have  killed  will  be  devoured,  and  then——*' 

His  words  were  verified ;  in  five  minutes'  time  they  again  heard  the 
baying  of  the  pack,  and  they  were  soon  in  sight,  their  appetite  whetted 
by  the  taste  of  blood,  on,  on,  with  increased  iurdour  for  the  chase.  Again 
was  one  shot  down — again  occurred  the  temporary  luU,  and  then  afresh 
began  that  ghastly  hunt 

'^  There  is  but  one  charge  more,  father,"  said  Ella. 

''  We  will  save  it  as  long  as  we  can,"  was  Andreas's  reply.  And  his 
voice  was  hoarse  and  husky. 

We  lefb  Hugo  at  his  good  Samaritan  deed  of  kindness  towards  the 
hawker.  The  man  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  sit  up,  and  give  some 
account  of  himself.  As  Andreas  Jansen  had  supposed,  he  had  lost  his 
way  travelling  firom  one  farm-house  to  another,  and  had  sunk  exhausted 
into  the  deep  slumber  which  generally  subsides  into  death.  In  answer  to 
his  inquiries  as  to  how  he  had  been  found,  he  heard  about  the  intended 
drive  to  church,  and  discovered  the  self-denial  Hugo  had  practised  in 
giving  up  the  expedition  to  take  care  of  him. 

**  I  owe  you  thanks,  young  man ;  you  have  preferred  remaining  with 
an  old  pedler  in  difficulties  to  accompanying  your  betrothed.  It  is  a  dull 
exchange." 

« Indeed,"  said  Hugo,  "I  am  quite  repaid  by  seeing  you  all  right 
again.  I  was  afraid,  at  first,  it  was  all  over.  What  a  narrow  escape  I 
Another  half  hour  we  should  have  been  too  late." 

*^  Yes,  another  lease  of  life,"  said  the  hawker,  gravely ;  "  spared  a  little 
longer  by  the  Heavenly  Friend  who  has  stood  at  my  side  in  many 
dangers  during  a  long  life  of  wandering." 

^*  Let  me  hear  your  experiences.  How  much  you  must  have  seen !  It 
will  be  hours  before  my  friends  are  back.  Talking  them  over  will  help 
while  away  the  time.*' 

The  sketch  Eric  Peterman  gave  of  his  life  was  indeed  remarkable.  He 
was  one  of  those  pious  men  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  Norway,  who, 
while  earning  thea  livelihood  by  hawking,  are  at  the  same  time  humble 
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miancHiarieSy  Bible  and  tract  oolporteuis,  hokUzig  payer- oMwtiwgs  ia  As 
Tillages  when  Aey  can.  get  a  ooagregation,  ana  in  an  nnobtranre  wmf 
often  doing  a  mat  deal  of  good.  Lake  moat  of  his  brethieB  ha  wa»  % 
man  of  few  advantages  of  education^  but  well  versed  in  the  Scriptnrai^ 
and  poaoeooing  native  eloquence^  combined  with  the  imfiuling  atfanrtiffin 
of  a  soul  dioroughly  in  earnest^  and  ennobled  by  the  panaii  of  a  kift^ 
and  diaint^tftad  aim.  He  had  been  a  diseiple  of  the  eelebnted  Faagjit 
the  John  Wesley  of  the  North,  and  had  shared  some  <^  hia  imprisoBBtate 
at  a  time  when  Httle  about  rdigioua  toleration  was  known  m  Not  way  ^ 
Many  times  he  had  tnurened  the  CKMrntxy,.  and  even  peoetaiad  h^  infea 
Biwsian  Tfftf^ft"^  One  whide  winter  he  had  been  weatheg  haaart  on  aae 
of  the  Loffodena.  Strange  stories  conld  he  tell  of  perila  hf  laod  and 
perils  by  water,  shipwrecks^  and  hair-braadth  eaeapea  from  xobbefa  w^ 
coveted  his  pack.  The  time  naased  quiddy  in  listening  to  aoek  narra- 
tives ;  the  record  of  this  goool  man's  lifis  was  like  a  living  semoo  t0 
Hugo,  the  exposition  of  Gospel  truth  in  a  most  inviting  fofB»  the  ezaaaplo 
of  one  who  ,faad  piaotisad  aJl  he  tanghU.  A&m  a  pauaa,  datiag  whifik 
they  had  been  partaking  of  the  oontcoti  of  Dama  Ingeboi^s  baskial»£r«a 
said,  rather  abruptlvy 

^By-the-lm  I  heard  some  unpleasant  news  at  the  &rsL  I  viaa  at 
/esteffday.  They  say  a  large  padk  of  wolves  has  oome  down  froaa.  ^ 
^Ida  to  the  northward ;  the  early  and  severe  winter  this  aeaaon  ia  mx^ 
posed  to  have  driven  them  down.  Soaae  hunten  out  oa  a  baar-ebase  a 
few  days  back  had  a  very  narrow  escape;  they  r^iert  the  wahreaaa  gaing 
to  the  south." 

<'I  hope  not|"  said  Hugo;  "they  had  heard  sotfung  dMrai  it  at 
Ravensdal,  no  more  had  I,  but  then  I  came  bomt  the  contracy  diiaolkHk 
I  hope  not,  though  I  should  like  it  above  everything  if  we  could  muster 
a  strong  party  and  have  a  good  hunt;  but  wolves  are  fear&l  fbaa  toaeet 
unpreMured." 

Undefined  apprehensbns  he  could  not  shake  off,  filled  the  yoang  vaan'a 
mind,  and  after  trying  to  talk  of  other  things  he  eane  baek  to  the  wolvai^ 
and  to  speculations  aa  to  their  position  and  aaovemonts.  So  tima  sped 
on,  and  ne  paced  up  and  down  with  a  growing  uaeasiBeai  be  in  vain  toki 
himself  was  ungrounded  and  absurd,  and  he  loaded  for  the  rrtara  of  the 
sleigh  to  terminate  these  secret  fWa.  Sne  had  been  lietenbg  intently 
for  soma  miautes^  and  all  at  once  exdaimed,  "  Tbere^  naw,  I  hear  a 
howl" 

Hugo  threw  himself  on  the  snow  to  hear  better,  and  ere  long  beard  the 
same  sound. 

"  I  fear — I  fear  it  is  so ;  it  ia  fiur  o£^  but  di,  in  the  same  diiectiou  tliaj 
have  taken." 

After  some  moments  of  intense  attention  both  men  satisfied  thoaneWfi 
that  it  was  not  the  howl  of  a  solitary  wd^  «^d  that  it  was  steadily  ad* 
vanciog. 

«  Oh,  tell  me  what  can  we  do,**  cried  Hugo;  '<  it  is  on  the  txaek  which 
leads  fi:om  the  town,  just  the  time  when  they  would  boon  the  read.  My 
poor  Ella,  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Unamied  as  we  are,  it  is  only  by  remainiar  here  we  can  be  ef  any 
service^  and  thia  is  a  position  we  can  easily  defend  With  tfiai  il^^^1l^ 
of  firewood,  at  ear  hack,  I  woaU  defy  an  anny  of  wolves.    Leekl  (fca 
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chUet  stands  in  a  recess  of  rock ;  from  point  to  point  we  can  make  a  ram- 
part of  fire."  So  saying,  he  began  to  arrange  fagots  in  a  line  from 
one  pomk  oF  wA  to  iho  other,  leaving  as  open  sptyee  ia  th*  omtae.  *^  I 
think  with  yon,  young  man,  that  your  friends  are  on  their  road,  and  that 
tibe  wolveff  are  ponui&g  theiiH  elae  we  should  noi  heap  thnt  eostiaiious 
hmrliBflp  BMBtr  and  neaxar.  I  ant  leavijig  this  spaoe  &r  the  ^edge  to 
pMB^  tte-wolyeft  woidd  aevar  dan  to  attesnpi  to  Mow  thvoHgjk  smk  a 
wi^  G§  flftBM  at  WQ  ean.  niae/' 

'"^Hii*!  I  bear  Ukui  gallop  of  hones;'  said  Hugo»  koMling  on  tks 


^  Umb  aat  fire  to  qw  bacriar,.  it  mmy  he  abaaoon  to  tham^  anisbav 
.kanwiMrawttara." 

T3m  waa  aaeo  doee,  and.  tiba  Inrigfat  pine<-wood  flama  was  aia-  laag 
alraamiog' into  tfaer  ai^. 

"  Nows"  laad  Erie»  ^*  get  more  fetfota  ready^  fer  you:  aad  I  naet  b« 
prapaaad  tDakaaup  the  pateaga  imsnMiateljr  tlM  slaigh  ia  aafb." 

««BiifctfaalMK8«s^"  8aadHiig<\  ^wtU  they  pasa  betwaaft  two  an^  &rM 
aa  w«  haivtt  hare  F'*^ 

'^Nafisar;  tbay  ana  terrified  tfiovgh  to  leap  over  a  paaeraica  i£  k  oaisM 
tieir  wa^i'-HtQjrtbiiig^  aMrytbii^ — to  aeeapa  diosa  Uiat  aoe  after 


A  Sow  ouautBi  paaaed  in  breatUaaaaospanac^  duriBg  wfaidi  die  noiseof 
hoiawi  aad  wobas  oeeaBaa  londar  aod  loadeE. 
.    ""Akl  dieatt]h97are^''cEiadangiv''«^thewhoiaMekck^ 
Tbmp saa- us ;.  Aodreaaia flogging uiahonaf.    Ob^God!  tbeniaagraat 
iMtf  ekaa  uiwa  tben — ob^  TwouH  gtra  ten  years  of  my  M&  for  a  rifle 


fiar  ana  ioataat;  Aadraas  daaaa  not  kaina  the  rewa.  EUft  ia  ntamdiag  w ; 
aka  1mm  tke  rifia.  Good  Heavaaa !  the  wdtf  will  spriag  at  her.  N^  ake 
haa  find— -dnt  him.  down— hoeij  bnnre  EUa,  my  own  dear  girl  I" 

AjooAei  aecoad  and  tha  skdga  waa  in  ^  haren  of  reftige  proinded  by 
tbafi>nAoiigfafcc^thapedleiv  safe  from  the  nrddesa  wolv«%  hdund  the 
barrier  of  fiama.  Tka  exbaaated  bcraes  had  rtapped  of  diems^MS ;  tbe 
Jannw  wmm  bennib  tbe  sbekar  of  tin  ch&let,  half  fiftiuting^  aeuaahr 
eve^Ung^thair  pranrvatioQ.  As  aoon  n  ha  aould  epeak,  dn&mer  said, 
kx  a.  tramdoaa  luxut^''  Wife,  duldma,  ki  m  iWk  God ;"  aad,  kMet 
iog^  wadi  tba  taara  loUiag  domiL  bia  bardy  dieabs^  in.  a.  few  words  of 
heartwam  thaiiKiJnma  ud  nnrwd  thanks  fix  dieir  didireBaDaa  fitua  a 
Moody,  daaik 

It;  waa  aoma  tine  bafimaaffinant  oomposimsetiimadta  xdbte  all  that 
bad  paaaad^  nd  i^wft  that  had  been  dona^  Andnas  said^  ^Our  paator 
might  well  say,  <It  shall  in  no  win  Ion  its  reward.'  If  yoa'^-^tsnii^  to 
tha-  pedlaa  ^  had  not  nyarad  aaaiatanogv  if  Hugo  bad  not  rtnaiaad j  we 
TMnt  rf}  ham  paridbad  '* 

The  Janaansbadtoata^riathe  tUlei  that  nighty  hot  ^idieii  tha  naxt 
■aoaniog  dawnad  tka  wdvea  bad  all  disperaad^  and  tfaej  nac^ad  borne 
with  eaaa  and  aafetgr.  A  few  daya  latar,  Andren  and  Hugo  had  die 
I  of  aoLhiUtiDg  sooa  wolf-aldna  aa  tnpbies  of  thdur  Taoquiibed 


Tlnaftoryrof  dwniamDrdDlaabigbdnbniochiiBch  waa  arar  presenred 
aiBaamadal^andaftaa  told  i&  aAffr  yaara  with  pioni  gralatode  to  awe- 
ntninh  ahikbaii  and  inaaiiibildrrn 


ahadnaand  gnndbbiidren. 
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A  POETNIGHT'S  SPOET  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

With  what  pleasure  one  looks  forward  to  a  trip  to  the  Highlands ! 
For  how  many  days,  ay,  weeks,  before  are  one's  thoughts  ceofe^  in  tiie 
one  object — making  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  start.  How  mneh 
one  wants !  The  rods  that  have  gone  through  the  whole  season's  fishing, 
and  hard  fishing  too,  without  giving  at  a  single  splice,  must  be  over- 
hauled, the  reels  looked  to,  new  tackle  of  every  description  booght,  fresh 
flies  made  of  totally  different  shades  and  texture  to  those  that  have  been 
our  favourites  for  so  many  months.  The  guns  must  be  closely  examined 
also,  and  of  course  must  go  to  the  gunsmith's  to  be  browned  ;  for  it  is 
80  damp  in  the  Highlands  that  the  barrels  would  rnst  to  a  eerUaDtj  if 
left  bright  (that  is,  indeed,  pretty  sure  to  happen  whether  they  are 
bright  or  brown);  the  locks  must  be  taken  all  to  pieces  to  be  well 
oiled,  then  carefully  wiped  dry.  The  rifle,  too,  the  old  double-barreled 
Purdy,  that  has  so  often  stricken  a  noble  stag,  must  also  go  throngh  the 
same  ordeal  previous  to  again  making  its  journey  northward,  in  spite  of 
all  the  persuasions  of  one's  friends  to  try  the  Enfield,  which  can  bring 
down  a  deer  a  mile  ofi^,  if  we  can  see  him,  and  are  ass  enough  to  shoot  at 
him  at  diat,  or  any  unreasonable  distance,  which  is  truly  unsportsman- 
like;  a  stag  is  too  noble  a  beast  to  be  shot  at  wantonly,  like  a  tai«t^  to 
see  how  far  off  you  can  hit  it.  The  telescope  must  not  be  forgotten  eitoer — 
that  must  be  taken  to  pieces  and  the  glasses  carefully  wiped.  The  dogs, 
too—"  Hang  it,  I'm  very  badly  off  for  dogs !"  is  a  certain  remaric, 
however  well  one's  kennel  is  stocked.  **  Fonto — there  never  was  a  bet- 
ter— ^is  getting  too  old;  Juno  and  Shot  could  not  be  beat  in  the 
turnips   last   season,  but  will  they  stand  the  work  on  the  hills  ?  for 

renters'  feet  are  so  tender  they  can't  resist  the  heather.  At  any  rate, 
care  not  who  sees  Rover  and  Grouse  work.  You  don't  often  meet 
with  such  a  brace  of  setters.  Indeed,  Reynolds,  I  think  with  one 
more  setter  and  old  Drake  I  can  make  a  start  of  it  without  fiear  of 
being  left  alone  on  the  hill-side,  and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to 
make  a  bid  for  Mr.  L.'s  young  dog ;  he  is  promising-looking,  and  I 
doubt  not,  if  hunted  with  one  of  the  old  ones  for  a  day  or  two,  will  soon 
come  into  his  work."  Such,  and  a  hundred  other  little  wanto,  are  the 
daily  thoughts  (ay,  and  nightly  too,  for  often  have  I  jumped  out  of 
ray  bed,  years  ago^  to  write  aown  some  imaginary  want  that  I  hare 
probably  areamt  of,  fearing  that  it  might  be  forgotten  before  morning) 
before  one  takes  a  trip  to  the  Highlands. 

I  received  a  most  kind  invitation  from  my  friend.  Sir  Alexander  > 
the  first  week  in  August,  asking  roe  to  join  hiip  in  Scotland  on  the  20tfa. 
His  moor  affords  every  kind  of  sport ;  very  good  grouse  and  splendid 
bhick-eame  shooting,  lots  of  wild  fowl  and  snipe,  a  salmon  river  running 
through  the  centre  of  the  moor,  and,  to  crown  all,  constant  visits  of 
outlying  deer  from  the  neighbouring  forests.  With  such  a  prospect 
before  me,  I  had  no  idle  time  on  my  hands  if  I  wished  to  have  everytoiBg 
ready  for  the  start.  According  to  appointment,  I  reached  the  rendesvoos, 
'*  The  Eaffle  at  Glasgow,"  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  ready  to  take  the 
first  tnun  for  Greenock  in  the  morning.    I  soon  turned  in,  leaving  direc- 
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ttons  that  I  should  be  called  betimes.     I  was  awakened  oat  of  a  half- 
dreamj  dose  by  a  knocking  at  the  door. 
«  Come  in,"  said  I. 

^*  A  quarter  to  six,  sir,'*  announced  the  boots.  **  A  gentleman,  just 
airired,  nas  been  asking  for  you,  sir.  He  wishes  to  know  if  yon  will 
break&st  now,  or  widt  until  you  are  on  board  the  packet  ?  Here  is  his 
card,  sir. 

**  Come,  that's  all  right     Tell  the  gentleman  that  I  shall  be  down 
imnoediately,  and  will  take  a  cup  of  coffee  before  we  start,  but  that  I 
think,  as  it  is  so  early,  we  had  better  breakfast  on  board." 
"  Well,  Alick,  how  goes  it  with  you— all  right,  I  hope  T* 
"  Never  better  in   my  life !     And   you  ?     No  gout,  I  trust  P  that 
would  be  a  bad  companion  for  the  moors.    But  swallow  your  coffee,  for  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.    You  must  have  turned  dandy  in  your  old  age,  you 
were  so  long  adorning  yourself.     We  may  as  well  walk  on  to  the  station, 
as  the  luggage,  dogs,  &c.,  will  take  some  time  to  be  got  ready.     We 
have  a  splendid  day  for  our  passage.  I  dare  say  we  shall  have  a  few  squalls, 
but  that  will  rather  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery." 
We  chatted  away  until  we  arrived  at  Greenock. 
"  I  suppose  that's  our  boat  with  the  steam  up,  is  it  not,  Alick  ?     We 

had  better  get  the  dogs  on  board  first Oh,  you'll  see  to  that,  all  right ; 

then  I'll  remain  with  the  luggage.     You  are  a  trump  to  have  thought 
of  me  this  year.   I  pity  the  poor  devil  whose  place  I  have  taken." 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  delightful  trip  to  be  found  anywhere  than 
the  passage  from  Greenock  to  Inverary.  How  beautiful  are  the  scenes 
that  greet  you  at  every  turn !  there  is  always  something  new  however 
of^  you  may  have  passed  them.  It  would  take  the  pen  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter S<^Dtt  to  describe  them ;  the  mind  cannot  encompass  so  many 
changes.  See  that  strong  light  borne  like  the  focus  of  a  ^lass  upon  one 
small  spot,  what  a  contrast  to  the  dark  tlireatening  cloud  behind  I  You 
can  almost  fancy  you  are  looking  at  one  of  Ruysdael's  pictures.  No  artist 
over  hit  off  that  peculiar  appearance  of  light  as  ne  lias  done.  How  it  travels 
along  the  side  of  the  hill,  illuminating  each  favoured  spot  in  its  progress. 
Look  at  the  glen,  can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  that  peep  now  that 
it  is  half  in  darkness  ?  If  Salvator  Rosa  could  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  such 
a  scene  as  this,  what  a  picture  he  would  have  made  of  it !  I  have  visited 
many  countries,  and  can  remember  many  grander  scenes,  but  none  that 
the  memory  would  retain  longer  than  the  charming  varied  bays  and 
passes  that  we  ran  through  in  this  short  passage.  The  first  time  I  saw 
iCillamey  was  shortly  after  my  return  from  Switzerland.  My  comparison 
then  was  that  it  was  fine  bold  country  turned  into  a  fairy  garden. 
Such  also  I  should  make  with  the  lakes  of  Scotland.  What  the  scenery 
here  loses  in  boldness,  it  gains  in  richness  and  picturesque  beauty.  But, 
in  truth,  this  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  diorama  than  anything  else, 
we  gKde  so  fast  past  each  varying  scene. 

^'  Dinner  is  on  the  table  !"  announced  the  steward. 
'<  What  a  sudden  drop  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  Alick.  Fancy 
changing  this  prospect  for  a  dingy  cabin,  with  the  fumes  of  fresh  onions, 
and  probably  stale  tobacco,  and  a  vista  of  beefsteaks  and  mutton-chops, 
followed  by  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton.     But  I  suppose  it  must  be  so." 
"  Herring,  sir  ? — Loch  Fyne  herrings  f* 
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tHorionas  fth !  They  <n^t  to  ii8?«  s&  Mtm  ohaptar  4o  i 
He  who  has  never  tasted  a  Loch  Fyae  herring;,  just  out  of  tin  < 
rather  after  they  have  been  sprinkled  with  salt  for  ttbout  dne  lionrs, 
if  ke  omvlfertl  it  should  immediately  pkoe  4iiinw^  m  a  Tailiwji  uinnge 
sad  start  for  a  feast,  and  if  he  does  not  thank  we  ibr  tlw  in^  in  is 
eithvr  no  judge  of  one  of  the  beBt  thmgs  in  tbe  ^vorld,  ortekvavn- 
grateful  miscreant. 

'<  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  will  make  an  hidiAveot  ^wmlk  of  k  to- 
fiiofvow  lifter  ^ntAi  a  feast  as  that,"  said  Sir  AteawnAer,  **  Why  jo«%bv« 
devoured  four  hernngs  that  weighed  st  least  three-qvutois  of  a  povad 
each,  and  about  ludf  a  peck  of  potateea.** 

**  True,  bat  OBPop  and  fish  never  oonnt.  I  soppoae  I  imb  not  iuBigry, 
fbrf  M&'t^tondatMigiibeebteakafterthein:;  «o  I  wiH  go  n^aad  «Boko 
a  oigar,  Ceitsinly this  choi^  again  is  most  delightfal.  We  aio  aiiring 
good  w^,  and  libmr  stoppages  have  not  beoaaolOTg  as  xmmL  <hr  joar- 
ney  wiH  1>e  'soon  over,  I  should  ^nk.^       « 

-^'fn  abodtacpiaitBr  of  aniioar,''TepiiodSir  Alaxaador.  ^Daa^ycm 
see  there's  Inverary  ?  Yon  kaow  when  the  luggaga  'was  ylsBod,  as  yoa 
had  better  see  to  that  again,  and  I  will  look  after  "^e  ^^^as  Wbse.  I 
luive  wriStea  to  C«,  ao  I  expeOt  he 'will  havo  a  trap  vsadyiar  as,  and 
soaioMog  to  take  the  dc^  InggAg^  ^»  ^*  ^^  ^  nght,  I  sae  a 
diasby  at  the  door.  We  fihaM  oaly  waat  oar  oarp6t4Mig8,  M  i  Anaaa^ 
the  heavy  baggage  will  hm  atiihe  lodge  iong  hefoia  iva  ape  iq).* 

^  I  -enididfy  oOD^ess  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  to  have  iaaaglit  my  jsmuey 
to  a  dose,  for  sleep,  if  sisop  you  oonld  eoU  it,  -ssarecfy  vinlsd  vm  mt 
OteH;gow,'BBd  I  oare  not  how  soon  I  tarn  in." 

"**  Wrfl,  -we  will  have  a  bit  of  sapper,  if  yon  -i 
fasfsings,  sad  dien  to  most  when  you  vlease." 

**  A ^friDed  groase,  I  can't  lastst  that;  hut  I  did  a0t  ioaw i 
had  had  any  ono  ritDotRig." 

'^  Nor  havo  I ;  hut  Campbell,  my  head  ksoper,  alwaja  fcib  a  faw 
Imds  that  fhey  may  he  kept  a  day  or  two  hsfota  I  ooan  -w^  Osad 
Bight  1   I  auppooe  yoa  won't  he  "very  earty  to^nuxnmwf  ** 

21«f.«-*Wliat  mi  ntS&mtl  mw  !  I  cant  sleep,  so  I  may  jot  «s  waB  get 
op.  Ten  minutes  past  sevea — woU,  it^  not  so  veiy  eariy.  Oh,  tia^s 
the  ^atuse  of  all  the  hnbbob,  the  arrival  of  die  i  niiiaau  willi  a  iMSt  of 
gffies  and  keepers,  and  Sir  Aleaaader  in  the  middle  of  tiMa.  **M9w 
aroyou?  I  shall  be  down  directly;  shan't  do  idaadyaoadk  fifarytfupg 
aBT^r 

^Well,  ;]roa  have  aot  been  over  long  this  time  making  yon  tcakA  ^ 
ovaiyihing  is  all  ri^t.  Now,  Campbell,  ^at  the^sptani  as  doaa,  lot  as 
hear  all  ikt  news  about  the  moor?  I  hope  yoa  have  a  goad  aanmint  to 
give." 

*^I  think,  sir,  you'll  he  well  ooatonted  with  the  giuasc  aa  the 
craig,  considering  the  stock  left,  for  yoa  remomher,  sir,  Jk>w  tfasf  died 
off  in  October ;  but  the  rest  of  the  M  binhs  got  well  tfaiaiyh  the 
winter.  The  broods  are  pretty  large,  and  there  has  been  little  arao  dis- 
ease among  the  young  ones  there.  On  the  other  mde  of  die  liasr  I^ 
aftaid  diejp  have  not  done  ^te  so  well ;  but  there's  a  iurakow  «H  <lhe 
same.  The  black  game  never  did  better,  hot  of  caaese  yoa  ^ 
anything  of  the  old  cocks  until  th^ -have  done  lasaking,  and  4 ' 
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mtir^  ca  tlM  hilk ;  the  broods  ai«  hu^  and  the  yaang  birds  yvry 
■feroDg:  they  are  geUin|^  op  their  black  leathers  Teiy  fast;  you  will 
aeanely  knowr  tbem  from  the  old  ones  in  a  fortnight." 

^Axe  tiieie  any  nipe  f* 

**  Yes,  m.  I  never  saw  more  than  there  were  in  ^e  great  moss  bst 
•iuik,  bat  of  oonrse  they  are  only  the  home-bred  birds,  the  fbreigners 
ain't  come  yet  The  pools  are  fall  of  fowl,  but  they  have  not  b^im  to 
coBfte  down  to  the  oom-fieids  in  the  evening  yet" 

^'^What  does  Colin  say  about  the  salmon  ?" 

^  There  has  been  very  little  done  in  the  fishing  way  since  tbe  spring, 
but  Colin  sf^  ^re  are  plmrty  of  fish  ia  the  streams  at  the  falls.  A 
stMoge  gsDtleman,  staying  witk  tiie  marquis,  killed  a  Imice  of  &ae  fish 
in  the  upper  water  one  day  last  week.^ 

''Andwiiatabovtdeer?'' 

**  lliere  was  a  very  fine  hart  abov«  the  cniig  thiee  days  ago,  sir,  jbat 
he  took  op  the  glen  ;  and  although  I  haTO  been  on  the  look-out  for  him 
very  oftvn  since,  I  haTe  u&wr  seen  him.  They  say  that  the  stags 
in  the  ionst 'were  never  in  better  <nder  so  early  in  the  season  than  they 
aM  this  year,  l^eie  have  been  some  fine  heads  killed  already — two 
royals  last  ^week;  and  you  Temember,  sh*,  there  wn  not  a  good  stag 
ki&ed  until  nearly  a  fortnight  after  this  last  year." 

**Had  the  one  yon  saw  on  the  craig  a  good  head  ?"       » 

*^  A  fine  beast,  sir.  I  could  count  nine  points  certain.  I  got  near 
eaemA  to  kirn  for  diat,  and  could  have  got  much  closer,  bat  I  was 
ilfaao  oi  disturbing  him,  as  I  hoped  he  would  have  browsed  on  the  hill 
vstH  Tou  CBtne.  But  an  outlying  stag  will  wander  a  long  way.  The  dogs 
have  Deen  domg  good  work,  but  Juno  had  a  litter  of  pi;^  last  week  ;  I 
oan't  thiak  how  it  happened." 

<<  What  a  bore !  there's  the  best  of  the  pack  hors  de  e&mhat.  How 
stMiigu  k  is,  that  eoaroeiy  a  season  oomes  diat  the  same  ston  is  not 
told  in  ahnost  every  kennel!  However,  with  my  sta  and  the  nve  good 
working  dogs  that  yon  have,  we  are  not  much  to  lie  pitied.  But  I'm  sadly 
in  want  ef  a  etag  hoand.     Where  had  we  better  shoot  to-day.  Camp- 

^  Above  the  ecaig,  air.  The  most  birds  are  there,  and  onee  over  ihe 
yil,  whioh,  to  be  save,  is  raiher  a  heavy  imll  at  the  start,  the  walking  is 
good  enough,  as  I  suppose  you  won't  go  over  much  ground." 

"  Then,  while  the  captain  end  I  eat  our  breakfast,  you  kadlietter  see 
afksr  the  dngs.  Leave  eld  Nell,  she  will  do  to  run  over  the  cmig  on  our  , 
way  up.  I  donteuppoas  we  shall  find  BMich  there.  Send  up  tlie  others 
toweetasattheepimg.  We  had  better  shoot  to  my  d<^  to-day,  and 
let  liK«^ptain's  get  over  Aeb  journey ;  eatoept,  pediaps,  his  young  one;  it 
wmj  be  as  well  to  enter  him  at  onee.  Take  the  nfle  up  ia  case  of  aooi- 
cbiBlB.— Now  let's  to  breakfttst,  and  then  make  a  etart  of  it  You  were 
more  keen  the  first  tia^e  we  were  togedier  in  the  Highlands.  We  had 
several  brase  of  grense  killed  long  before  this  time  of  day.  Unless  you 
oe  iaefiaed  to  eat  another  grouse,  we  had  better  be  off.  It  is  piping 
hot,  and  scareely  a  breath  of  wind,  though  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  a 
fitde  breeie  on  the  top  of  the  craig.  We  have  a  stiff  hill  to  fm  be^sre 
ae  reach  the  footing  greuad.'' 

If  one  wants  to  make  a  comparison  about  some  peculiarly  haxd  work. 
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one  generally  sayt,  ^'  work  like  a  galley  slave."  Now  I  say  that  there  is  no 
work  harder,  if  so  hard,  as  that  which  a  sportsman,  outof  cooditioii,  does 
for  the  first  week  on  the  moors.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  when  I  could  hardly  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  what  could 
have  kept  me  going  so  long. — "  This  hill  does  not  give  one  a  bad  idea  of 
the  treadmilL  Do  you  know  that  we  have  been  nearly  an  hour  gettiw 
thus  &r  ?  But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  elastic  step  <x  youpb 
has  long  since  left  roe.  In  fact,  Alick,  I  am  becoming  a  seedy  old  fogey  ; 
at  least,  such  no  doubt  I  have  long  since  been  considered  by  the  namg 
generation  ;  but  you  must  not  forget  that  I  am  some  way  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rotundity  of  my  person — an  incon- 
venience that,  happily  for  you,  you  have  not  to  contend  against.  I  never 
was,  even  in  my  hest  days,  especially  in  a  broiling  sun  like  this,  a  very 
good  one  up  hill,  so  yoi\  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  puffing  and  blowing 
you  hear."  A  breath  of  air  had  not  reached  us  either  until  we  got  iiei«, 
to  say  nothing  of  mounting  a  hill  of  a  thousand  feet,  with  only  an  odd 
shot  at  a  hare  to  enliven  the  pilgrimage  up.  '*  However,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  difficulty  is  overcome.  I  will  now  rinse  my  mouth"  (I  never  swal- 
low water  when  out  of  condition,  aud  not  too  much  of  that  beveraffe.at 
any  time),  "  and  bathe  my  hands  and  face*'  (which  is  more  refretting 
than  all  the  water  one  could  swallow),  "  then  I'm  your  man  for  the  day." 
^*  Come,  my  dear  fellow,  make  haste  and  finish  washing  yourself  for 
there  is  old  Grouse  pointing  beautifully." 

"By  George!  so  he  is.  Cut  away  round  to  the  far  mde  of  him. 
To-ho  !  Steady,  Shot !  Come,  that  is  a  very  good  opening  I  Two  brace 
of  as  fine  young  birds  as  I  ever  saw  so  early  in  the  season.  You  have  not 
forgotten  how  to  pull  a  trigger,  Alick." 

**  Hold  hard  !  By  Jupiter  !  here  is  the  slot  of  a  deer.  A  large  one 
too— and  I  think  fr€«h.     What  say  you  ?" 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you.  I  fear  it  js  not  of  to-day  or  even  yester- 
day. Remember  there  has  been  no  rain  for  these  three  or  four  days,  and 
in  this  ground  a  track  would  remun  fresh  a  long  time." 

"  True ;  but  I  don't  like  to  lose  a  chance,  so  we'll  just  have  a  peep  oa 
'  the  other  side  of  the  hill.     It's  not  three  miles  to  the  march,  so  it  won't 
kill  us,  even  if  we  don't  find  him.     Come,  what  say  you — ^yes  or  no  ?" 

<'  I  would  rather  take  my  chance  with  the  grouse.  I  am  not  in  the 
best  condition,  and  should  only  detain  you.  Adieu !" 
"  Au  revoir  1" 
^  I  had  now  the  moor  to  myself,  and  I  did  not  make  bad  use  of  my  tinae. 
I  followed  the  first  pack,  and  picked  up  three  more  birds  out  of  them. 
While  taking  the  line  the  rest  had  gone,  both  the  dogs  came  to  a  stand, 
each  evidently  having  birds  before  him.  I  went  first  to  Shot,  he  being 
the  nearest ;  he  drew  me  some  distance,  when  up  got  an  old  cock  groose, 
which  I  bagged.  I  loaded  and  went  up  to  old  Grouse,  who  was  stand- 
ing a  brood  of  black  game  in  some  rushes,  out  of  which,  as  they  wece 
nicely  scattered,  three  fine  young  cocks  were  brought  to  bag.  I  oooU 
have  annihilated  the  whole  brood,  for  they  lay  like  stones.  In  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  I  had  bagged  nine  brace  of  grouse,  six  bladicock, 
besides  two  or  three  snipe  and  hares.     The  dogs,  considering  the  intoase 

heat,  behaved  admirably.     On  topping  a  knoll  I  saw  Sir  A. on  the 

other  side. 
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«  Wd],  what  news?"  said  L 

*^No  luck!  I  hare  seen  nothing  but  a  few  grouse,  at  which  I  of 
course  did  not  fire,  for  fear,  should  the  deer  be  there,  of  disturbing  him ; 
but  as  I  have  examined  the  whole  country  within  yiew  most  carefully,  and 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  stag,  I  think  you  must  have  been 
right  The  print,  no  doubt,  was  a  stale  one,  probably  left  by  the  hart 
Campbell  saw.  We  need  not  go  further  this  way  until  after  luncheon,  for 
there's  the  old  grey  pony  topping  the  hill.^ 

**^  Right  gUd  I  am  to  see  him,  Alick,  for  I  am  three  parts  beat,  and  want 
my  luncheon  sadly.  That  hill  is  such  an  infernal  pull  at  the  start  Now 
then  for  the  plaids." 

I  rolled  myself  up  on  the  heather,  right  glad  to  ease  my  old  legs 
of  the  weight  of  my  body  for  a  while.  A  few  sandwiches  and  a  pint 
each  of  Prestonpans  disappeared  like  magic.  Our  cigars  were  soon 
lighted.  I  fell  asleep  while  smoking,  and  took  as  comfortable  a  nap  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  as  man  ever  enjoyed,  laughing  to  scorn 
all  ideas  of  cold,  gout,  or  rheumatism.  I  fancy  by  my  feelings,  when 
Campbell  awoke  me,  that  but  for  his  arousing  I  should  have  remained  in 
the  arms  of  Murphy,  as  Paddy  says,  until  the  shades  of  evening  bad  closed, 
around  us.     On  getting  up  I  was  as  stiff  as  an  old  post-horse. 

'^  You  won't  make  a  great  bag  in  the  Highlands  in  that  way,  sir," 
mad  Campbell,  **  whatever  you  may  do  in  your  country.  Here  a  gentleman 
most  walk  a  little,  or  he'll  not  have  a  good  story  to  tell  when  ha  goes 
back.  And  see,  sir,  there's  poor  old  Nelly  has  been  pointing  there  this 
half  hour ;  she  must  be  nearly  roasted,  poor  old  thing.  Steady,  Nell ; 
steady,  old  lass." 

*'They  have  been  running  while  you  were  sleeping,"  said  Sir 
A.  . 

"  I  don't  think  tliey  are  grouse.  We  will  leave  the  old  bitch ;  she  won't 
run  in  and  make  a  round  well  ahead  of  her.  Now  we  have  them,  as 
Nell  does  not  stir.  Hector,  Hector,  you  brute !  Hang  him,  what  a 
splendid  brood  of  birds !  Ware  chase!  you  young  rascal."  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  tickle  him  up  with  a  shot.  In  my  younger  days  it  would  most 
assuredly  have  been  so,  and  he  may  think  himself  very  lucky  that  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  folly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty,  of 
shooting  at  a  poor  beast  that  perhaps  knows  no  better,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  m  this  instance,  for  it  was  the  first  time  Hector  had  ever 
been  on  the  heather  in  lus  life,  and  only  his  second  season  to  the  gun. 
«'  Give  him  a  little  taste  of  the  whip,  Campbell.  Not  too  much  for  the 
first  c^ence,  but  sufficient  to  let  him  remember  it  agtunst  the  next  time  I 
may  have  occasion  to  rate  him." 

This  gentle  chastisement  did  Mr.  Hector  good,  for,  for  a  young  one,  he 
behaved  very  well  afterwards.  We  had  a  fair  bag  already,  and  I  decidedly 
did  not  make  such  good  headway  as  at  the  start.  In  truth,  I  had  for  some 
little  time  felt  very  much  like  Mr.  Briggs,  the  hero  of  Punch,  on  his 
native  heather,  and  but  for  the  dogs  finding  their  game  so  quickly, 
should  long  beifbre  have  said, 

I  can  no  more ;  receive  me,  tbou  cold  eartb. 

''Mark!  mark!"  shouted  a  gillie,  a  mile  off.  Bang,  bang,  went  both 
barrels  at  an  old  blackcock,  t^t  came  like  a  rocket  over  my  head.     I 
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shot  a  yard  behind  him  each  time.  The  gun  begva  to  ML  heavy,  mud 
did  not  cone  up  quite  so  qaiddy  as  it  did  «t  firat 

'*Come»  k't  time  to  beat  hone^mda,  for  it's  oleaar  y^a  am  hmt^Aen 
jom.  man  Moh  »  diot  as  dwt,^  said  Sir  A. . 

It  was  YBry  near  the  iroth,  but  I  would  net  he  the  fint  to  oy  ^Hoid, 
enough  T  I  hardly  deserved  a  reproach,  ibr  it  had  been  the  only  laalty 
tmkerittg  jeb  fat  Ate  day,  though  we  had  of  comwe  raissedm  few  ehots, 
but  they  were  generally  rather  random.  I  was  very  glad  to  iani 
homewurds,  for  I  was  fast  approaching  that  happy  stale  of  «fl«iri  oaBed 
dead  beat;  fortunately  it  was  down  hSl  all  the  way  home,  aad  I  ^ot  on 
flourishingly.  We  waited  to  see  the  game  laid  out,  whkdi  amoonted  to  » 
lair  total  fi  the  lirst  day:  thirQ^•eigfat  Imice  of  grouse,  iBise  blaokeock, 
sevien  snipe,  and  about  a  doaen  aeontain  hanss.  It's  astoaishiiij^^  how 
soon  we  reoever  when  we  fancy  we  duU  not  be  able  to  stir  for  m 
■Muth.  Afler  my  dinner,  and  a  good  tumbler  of  ^uintosh,  I  was  aa 
r%ht  as  the  mail,  and  the  Jiext  morning  was  as  frash  as  alwa  yoarndd, 
thoogh  a  littk  stiff. 

22itdL— .At  bieaUMt  Sir  A. proposed  trymg  the  nan  far  wild 

bmi  and  sn^  Nothing  coidd  have  delisted  me  more,  as  there^s  no 
sport  I  like  so  anidk  One  is  -eo  oettaia  of  a  moied  bag,  wUek  it 
a apoEt«na&%  delight  The  day,  too,  was  faroaiable:  doudy,  widi  a  nice 
haieaci.  There  hi^  been  no  good  news  of  an  ooUying  deer  to  teaopt  na 
elsewhere,  or  of  course  we  must  have  given  his  majesty  the  pwfmeuut. 
W«  (boro  down  to  the  edge  of  the  moss.  I  hev«  acaroely  evar  shot  over 
ab^terjMeoeof  grosnd--^  iiae,  open,  low,  swampy  tnoor,  intsneotad 
with  patches  of  heather.     There  are  several  pools  also,  on  wJudi 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry. 

Hoveover,  «  pretty  meandering  troot  atream,  which  nms  tfaraagh  tiw 
oeniro  of  the  BMMi,  until  it  empties  iti^  into  the  lodi.  At  mady  all  the 
tuna  of  the  stream  you  iiave  a  ehaaoe  of  finding  duoks,  aftar  Aay  ^ara 
bean  distovbed-fron  the  pools,  from  the  liver  the  fewi  almoat  in^pariably 
take  to  :die  lods  «aidoin  ahgbtiag  again  in  the  meas.  The  amaH  waoda 
at  the  upper  end  aro  ftdl  ef  bkok  game,  and  when  the  wasdier  w  wans 
dHre  cro  almost  always  roe^ieer  there,  10  we  had  a  fine  proneat  o^ 
bcfereas,  sndi  as  any  disnpfe  of  the  triggermight  envy.  iWawasbst 
onedwwbacktemy  happinees:  -on  aMswiimag  Tlid  Ain^roide  bamnetsB^ 
before  starting,  its  arrowhead  pointed  several  degrees  lower  than  when 
mairbed  the  wvemag  before.     Ram  in  tfie  western  highhadssiiWR. 

The  pUn  proposed  by  Sir  A. was,  first  to  stattc  up  to  Ike  tiSeraat 

fook  fcr  daeics,  dMu  to  follow  the  stream,  and  havbg  done  dl  ll»  Macu- 
tsn  we  ooald  x^on  idiens,  maiiumce  wagmg  war  asjainst  the  oaipa. 
91m  aifangement  was  so  good  that  f  had  no  dissentu^  wske  to  give. 
Werf  eovne  began  our  beat  against  lifae  wind.  It  was  not  a  veiy  eaij 
fluttsr  to  appreadi  these  spools,  for  diero  was  but  httfe  cow.  Sir 
A.  —  gave  me  the  choice  of  ground.  I  chose  die  aide  next  to  tike 
loch;  first,  because  the  wind  being  in  my  favour,  the  fowl  would  naturally 
head  that  way ;  secondly,  there  was  a  convenient  little  knoll,  which  wouki 
aaable  jne  to  Tsadithe  edge  of  the  rudies  which  grew  oa  that  aide  «f  the 
first^oi    fi»A.«— -wasiiota»fortmnte,fbrhekiidtoampfor*a 
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lM^%nidved  ywiris  on  Ids  hsUvy  in  doin^  WWdi  he  was  peroeiyed  by  the 
innmimti£A%  fitUe  pond,  and  up  ^  five  ducks.  I  got  a  r^t  and  left, 
IdUed  one,  and  hit  die  t>ther  bo  hard  tbait  he|Ntdied  a  short  &tBBoe  0% 
and  otd  Dftvibe  got  him.  Sir  A.  — «—  loade  a  splendid  shot  st  the  old 
hird,  BiflRchhekiHed«t4kgi««tdnitaice.  Wedio8oontimied«talkiBg4y 
to  ail'diepisolB  whhvBriedsiMMer;  but  as  msDy  of  the  birds  we  pot  up 
m -the  ^ntpeols  alighted  in  the  others,  the^  greatly  dntarbed  these  ihirt; 
had  not  been  fired  at,  and  kept  #iich  a  vood  look-oot  that  at  two  of  the 
Iwit  phnes'we  did  not  got  a  snot,  thoi^1li«re  were  several  fi>wl  in  eacdu 
The  nver  also  was  in  a  deg<M  a  fiuhne,  iior  the  wind  was  Tather  foul  te 
nB,  and  each  fiigfat  was  euro  to  tabs  eome  of  its  neigUKmrs  away  wifli 
them  to  the  kx^h,  which  at  the  ek>se  of  &»  chase  is  always  the  rendearooi 
of  the  whole  tribe.  By  wte  o^clotk  wie  had  barfed  seventeen  dnoioB,  fiva 
ttal,  aad  ione  oariew,  wfaioh  w«s-«ot  so  good  a  chasse  as  Sir  JL-^—  had 
wade  on  fab  first  visit  last  jeasoa.  W«  had  not  shot  at  any  sn^  for  tar 
ofdistBflmigldi^veks.  WehadyatneUttWdistaneetomforthelnadieoB, 
m  ^bt  gffoand  ^mm  too  swam^^forthe  pony  to  oonie  Sa  into  that  part  of 
tkemeBsin^nhwecemmeiieed&e^Dipe  battne.  I  made  the  appointed 
s^nalfiir'lhegilfie  tolettfaed^psgo.  They  soonoamenptous,  and  w« 
hanged  atiw  to  our  heefts'^ontent,  as,  in  spite  of  the  appeaianee  of  chsB^ 
in  iha  weadier,  the  birds  wnre  toknibly  tame,  and  die  doffs  behared  feiy 
well.  We  foond  two  or  three  hrwxk  o£  Uack  game,  whidi  we  thinned  e£ 
aiowaectoyandoneamaHpackof  ^Toase,whidi,  not  Mking  its  inntors  on 
theOowIouls,  took  np  to  dn  hills  :^e  %nt  iKgfat,  leaTing  three  of  their 
aommdofl  dead  upon  the  fieU.  T^mbo  were  all  we  'saw.  But  grouse 
sridom oemedown to  the  kind  of  gvannd  until  the  faflls  hai« pot  00 their 
winlerCTgfaloaps.  Therefore  soraid '^wry  fine  ooreys  of  partridges  round 
dw -edge  of  the  moM,  near  the  eat  fields,  which  wereiGRSt  suocuBibhig  to 
the  nokla.  Old  Bmto  eoidd  not  understaad  oar  not  firing  at  them. 
Wliea  thqr  went  away  he  fiiet  looked  at  them,  then  at  us,  in  sooh 
aknowing  waystwasas  ffoedasmpiay  to  see  him.  On  arminff  at  dw 
Mny,  fiandy  had  the  glad  B9f«B  of  a  roebvok  for  «,  nduoh  had  left  the 
Leadier  dose  to  him,  and  had  gone  into  a«naU  wood  on  the  other  eide-of 
thesieaa;  ^we  were  hidf  huslned  te  foiimliBn  at  onee,  h«t,  wishmg  to 
start  fresh,  my  vote  for  famoheon  then  carried  the  point.  To  work  w« 
easat,  bat  did  not  spend  qnile^e  long  at  it  as  on  the  previoos  day.  In 
fet,4tt  it  had  been  Jevel^waHiing,  iit  had  not  heen  a  rery  trying  morning^ 


JAerdKleast,  aoomeil^f  war  was  heldastooorproeeediagBagCBmt 
tfie  roe,  at  the  eemdosion  ef  wlnah  it  was  agreed,  affeer  tddng  the  etafce 
of  4ie  wind  into  eooeideiation,  ifaat  as  he  was  nearly  oert«n  to  head  up 
to  the  hsge  woods  on  the  hiU^side,  we  had  hotter  send  the  pony  and 
dogs  "Up  ^maij  then  each  «f  us  takmg  a  aide  of  die  wood,  whidi  was  not 
fldio^  three  or  four  acres,  awke  Saady  and 'Campbell  beat  up  "towards 
the  pony.  In  this  case  it  was  pretty  certun,  as  soon  as  the  budc  winded 
it,  that  he  would  break  out  on  one  aide  or  the  other  of  the  wood,  pro- 
vided Jre  dkl  not  head  hack  down  wind  into  the  healers'  fiuses,  whidi, 
URilesB  hardpraseed,  he  was  not  Bbeiy  to  do.  At  a  ^ven  s^;nal  tram 
the  igillie,  notifying  that  the  ^pony  was  in  its  poKtion,  ^re  were  to  stalk 
vptolhesidsBofthe  woodandeanfulfy  ooMwaleursekpaB.  When  ^ 
{puBBware  in  position  the  peay  waa4oinore  denm,  and  die  beaters  to 
commence  a  simultaneous  morement  towards  him. 
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All  our  plans  were  carried  out  most  admirably,  without  ^stoilnng 
him.  Sandy  had  not  gone  far  into  the  wood,  when  away  went  the  budi, 
crashmg  through  the  brushwood.  A  shout  of  *^  Utak  V*  to  the  ligbt, 
warned  Sir  A.  — — —  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  I  soon  heard  his  shot, 
foUowed  by  a  whoop  that  might  have  been  heard  down  to  the  lodge. 
I  contented  myself  by  baggriug  three  old  Uackcock,  which  Campbell  put  up 
on  his  way  to  the  outside  of  the  wood.  I  found  the  whole  party  assembled 
round  the  slaughtered  roe.      Sir  A.  ■   told  me  that  it  had  come 

out  at  about  twenty-five  yards  from  him,  giving  him  a  &ir  Iwoadside 
shot.  The  poor  beast  had  scarcely  moved  a  muscle.  Campbell  and 
Sandy  soon  bled  it,  &c.,  and  despatched  it  home,  tied  to  the  pony, 
together  with  the  contents  of  our  game-bags.  We  were  obliged 
soon  to  follow,  for  at  about  three  o'clock  the  rain,  which  had  threatened 
all  day,  came  down  in  torrents.  The  keenest  sportsman  that  erer 
pulled  a  trigger  could  not  have  &ced  it  long.  So  we  soon  gave  up 
shooting,  being  drenched  to  the  skin,  with  half  an  hour's  walk  befrae  tis, 
for  we  had  sent  back  the  vehicle  in  the  morning,  intending  to  shoot  our 
way  to  the  lodge.  The  day's  sport  was  very  respectable  in  sptte 
of  wind  and  weather:  seventeen  ducks,  five  teal^  thirty-four  smpe, 
eleven  black  g^me,  five  hares,  three  grouse,  a  curlew,  and  the  roebudc. 
I  am  certain,  had  the  day  remained  fine,  that  we  should  have  bagged 
thirty  couple  of  snipe  with  ease,  as  there  were  plenty  of  biida,  and 
we  had  not  shot  over  more  than  half  of  the  best  ground.  In  the  even- 
ing, Colin  C,  the  great  fisherman  of  the  place,  arrived.  He  told  as 
there  would  be  a  great  run  of  fish  un  at  the  falls  if  there  came  a 
good  speat  in  the  river.  There  certainly  appeared  every  chance  of  that, 
as  the  rain  still  fell  merrily ;  three  or  four  hours  longer  of  such  a  storm 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  raise  a  flood.  The  rain,  however,  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  too  heavy  to  last  long :  if  fine  during  the  night,  tnere 
would  be  a  good  chance  that  the  river  might  be  in  order  the  day 
after  the  morrow.  Having  primed  him  with  a  tumbler  of  toddy,  aikd 
instructed  him  to  come  again  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  river,  he 
departed,  and  we  retired  to  rest. 

23rd. — Sunday  was  not  a  decided  wet  day,  but  there  were  ooeaaooally 
some  yery  heavy  showers,  quite  enough  to  keep  the  river  up. 

24M. — Sir  A. aroused  me  at  the  usual  hour,  about  seven  ;  aaid 

he  wished  to  take  a  cruise  over  the  craig  to  look  for  a  stag.  Then  was 
but  little  chance  of  his  seeing  one  unless  the  day  cleared  a  little^  £or  the 
morning  was  most  inauspicious.  It  did  not  rain  in  the  Scotch  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  but  there  was  a  little  mist  that  would  have  dreDched 
any  one  to  the  skin  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  so  I  declined  joining  him. 
Indeed,  I  thought  little  of  his  chance,  for  evidently  no  one  had  seen  a 
deer,  as  the  shepherd  had  not  come  down,  and  he  had  orders  of  comie 
to  apprise  us  as  soon  as  any  of  those  welcome  strangers  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Sir  A started  in  the  hope  of  a  stalk,  and  I  set  to  work  to 

prepare  my  tackle,  in  case  the  river  should  be  in  order  next  day.  I 
placed  no  end  of  killing  flies  for  half  the  rivers  in  Scotland  into  my 
book,  and  took  my  rod,  &c.,  out  of  the  box,  and  was  then  ready  when- 
ever Colin  should  pronounce  the  river  in  order.  The  day  being  now 
(for  the  YTestem  Highlands)  tolerably  fine,  I  took  my  gun,  and  wiA 
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PoDto^  old  Drake,  and  a  small  gillie  to  carry  my  bag,  started  for  a  stroll 
along  the  river  bank.  The  water  was  very  high,  but  I  could  see  by  the 
stones  that  it  had  fallen  a  little,  yet  there  was  not  much  prospect  of  fish- 
ings for  a  couple  of  days  at  least.  I  picked  up  several  head  of  game  in 
my  ramble,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  getting  another  roebuck :  he 
crossed  from  the  river  side,  within  eighty  yards  of  me,  on  his  way  to  a 
wood.  Firing  at  him  at  that  distance  would  of  course  have  been  absurd. 
I  followed  him,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it,  as  the  wood  was  large, 
and  the  undercover  very  thick  and  difficult  to  get  through  ;  so  I  soon 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  turned  homewards.  Sir  A.  —  had  made 
up  a  good  bag,  chiefly  grouse;  he  had  seen  no  deer,  but  found  the 
track  of  two  that  he  considered  fresh.  He  followed  the  track  for  some 
distance^  but  lost  it  in  a  ravine  near  the  march. 

25tk. — I  was  all  the  better  for  my  day's  rest ;  had  slept  like  a  top, 
which  I  had  not  done  before  since  my  arrival,  as  my  blood  had  been 
heated  by  the  journey  and  the  violent  exercise  on  the  first  day.  My 
toilet  was  soon  made ;  and  when  the  broiled  black  game  was  despatched. 

Sir  A. asked  what  I  should  like  to  do.     He  had  a  great  fancy  to 

see  after  the  deer  he  had  tracked  yesterday,  but  would  of  course  do 
anything.  I  did  not  much  fancy  the  walk,  so  told  him  I  would  wait  and 
see  if  CoHn  came  to  announce  the  river  in  order ;  if  not,  I  would  try 
the  glen  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  black  game,  hoping  also  to 
have  a  chance  of  a  roe,  and  would  beat  round  towards  the  back  of  the 
craig,  that  he  should  return  that  way  to  meet  me,  and  we  could  then  have 
the  afternoon's  shooting  together.  I  sent  the  pony  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  as  I  could  make  a  short  cut  by  crossing  in  the  boat, 
and  should  require  it  whether  I  shot  or  fished,  as  it  is  some  distance  up 
to  the  falls,  where  the  best  streams  are. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  af^er  Sir  A. had  gone,  Colin  came 

to  tell  me  there  might  be  a  chance  of  a  fish  towards  the  evening, 
but  that  the  water  was  too  dirty  yet  for  the  fly.  Not  wishing  to  spend 
the  day  doing  nothing,  while  waiting  for  the  chance  of  the  river  clearing 
in  the  evening,  I  started  for  the  glen,  with  my  two  setters  and  old 
Drake ;  the  ground  was  too  rough  for  the  pointers.  Campbell  and  Colin, 
who  wished  to  see  the  fun,  accompanied  me.  We  found  the  pony  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Up  I  mounted,  being  determined  to  ride  as 
far  as  possible,  and  leave  a  portion  of  the  glen  unbeat,  that  Sir  A.  — «- 
might  have  some  fresh  ground  to  go  over  if  he  joined  me  in  the  after- 
noon. When  I  had  gone  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lodge,  we 
saw  Sandy  coming  at  a  long  trot  over  the  hill.  He  made  a  signBl  to 
us  to  stop.  We  remained  a  few  minutes  in  suspense,  Campbell  conjec- 
turing that  Sandy  had  probably  seen  some  of  the  neighbours,  who  in  that 
quarter  of  the  march  were  not  always  very  particular,  on  Sir  A.  — 's 
territories.  Conceive  my  delight,  when,  instead  of  the  unwelcome 
visitors  we  expected,  Sandy  announced  that  about  two  hours  ago  a 
noble  hart  had  crossed  the  glen.  He  would  have  come  down  sooner  to 
tell  us  of  it,  but  he  wished  to  watch  him  until  he  settled  himself  some- 
where, and  he  had  laid  down  between  one  of  the  branches  of  the  glen  near 
the  top  and  the  great  rocks  dividing  the  march.  I  sent  Campbell  back 
iostanter  with  the  pony  to  fetch  my  rifle,  and  appointed  to  meet  him  at 
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a  eortain  noe^  lAidi  Saadjr  oad  < 

^^Don't  forget  to  ask  tU  gfA  wi£»  q'  tha 
imi  to  tie  him  wi'  to  tha  ponj^"  said  Sandj. 

"  Well  thougkt  of;  Iwub  it's  ooantiiig  our  dbickaos  bo&ia  fktf  i 
hatdiei  to  talk  of  tying  bin  befiuw  I  hava  sesa  kink** 

^Bitter  to  kaanradiaQSorrvy  siV  waatkaeort  rej^T- 

ItooktheteleaM]peandtn«%ado£  The  qpot  named  fior  Aa  i 
iffaa  nearly  three  mifes  distani^  ev«B  by  taking  a  Aort  eat  over  thamooBy 
^■kttreiia  shrnddeomain  aidiabadi  oi  the  wood.  Ig*^^  CampMLa 
hint  Bot  to  let  the  headiet  grow  nnder  ihm  M  pen/s  raat^  a»d  to  aeod 
tki  gillie  on  to  the  fisfftheMb  point  ha  eould.  xide  up  te.  After  walhiag 
about  a  mile  and  a  hal^  we  eame  dose  to  the  part  of  die  glea  whiak.  Iha 
atagr  had  croased  in  the  moramg.  I  wiaked  to  aea  the  qpot^  that  I  a^glit 
ba  sore  there  waa  audi  good  Cortane  in  store  for  me  as  a  craak  ai  oaa  a£ 
Ike  kings  of  tlm  forest.  We  aoen  foand  the  slot,  aa  eaoramoa  oaa  a. 
Daiham  bull  would,  seareely  haaa  le£l  a  larger.  I  remained  so  leai^  eac- 
amining  it,  Aat  Sandy  at  lastsuggedbed,  that  if  we  wished  to  see  tha&oK 
that  had  made  the  print  wa  most  pnah  en^  or  Campbell  wonl^  ke  aft 
the  wood  before  ua.  We  started,  and  were  soon  in  sight  of  ii ;.  and 
Atre  was  the  dd  grey  poay,  nokmoretkaaaqoarterof  amilaoC^wheaa 
Campbell  had  left  it.  He  oame  up  to  the  wood  nearly  at  the  aanaa  tlaaa 
aa  oursdyes.  I  ooastttutad  him  tke  dua^  leafing  the  pla&  (tf  attadk  la 
be  ^aeuawd  between  him  and:  Saady..  They  by  no  meana  agiaad  aa  to 
hvwtha  stag  waa  to  Iw  got  at.  "^  But  we  must  first  find  him*''  fi  m^^ 
geated.  This nUihar  home  tradi bcoag^  them. to  thmr  sensea.  Wa^l 
to  ferarerse  the  wood  before  we  eodd  hai«  a  view  of  the  pkia  whaae 
Sandy  had  seen  him,  which  having  daD%.  we  eiawled  bdbinsl  tkawatt 
duki  formed  the  fence,  and  having  taken  oat  a  stone,  Campkeft  earn- 
maaeed  a  earefol  CTamiaation  of  the  plain  before  us,  wkieh  ai  tested 
oaaas  distanee^    There  was-  oeeasional  broken,  ground  and  amies. 

<^Yoatdlma  hewMiheadtng^weslwaai  Sandy?  Bafte^aomaka 
waa;  he  would  na  turn  down  die  wind.  Icaanaink'  him  eotjpe^^  lUa 
waa  said  after  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  of  to  me  moat  eaoiftiBg  aaapaBaa. 
<^Tak'  die  glam,  Sandy;  yon  saw  where  he  stopped,  aad  ns^pka  yoa^ 
mak*  a  better  gnesa  of  idiere  ke  iatkan  I  oan.  I  hope  he  baa  aa  efaaaad 
over  by  the  cairn,  if  so  oar  dianeeis  ujayaa  themareh  iawilkkka^oartor 
o£  amile&om  that  not"  (pointing  to  tka  Baagh»  ragged aaMailaia-top^ 
jaat  in  die  wind's  eye)4 

I  watohed  Sandy's  movements  veiry  desety,  and  fonoiad  haaHawad  dba 
gkHa  to  dwell  for  some  date  on  a  pardcalar  spot^  die  diieedon  oCwkkh 
1  noted  wdl.  Afterwarda  he  oeemad  to  me  eanlesdy  to  pasa  over  Aa 
groaad  as  if  it  waa  not  worth  while  to  hunt  iL  Wben  he  doaed  die 
gbsa,  whidi  he  did  before  handine  it  to  me  to  take  my  tmnat  tkaaarvny, 
he  sdd,  in  a  quiet  way,  wUdt  I  OMi^ht  betokened  ceafideaD^ 

« I'm  thinkii^  he  has  na  erosaed  the  mardi  yet.^ 

""Have  you  him  ?"  said  Campbell  ''Let  die  captam  ti^  the  glass, 
kk  eyes  may  be  bettar  than  oara." 

This  last  obserradon  I  simply  put  downaa  hnmfaog,  bafe  had  mf  saa- 
picions,  by  his  manner,  that  Sandy  had  aeea  the  atag,  dioagh  ke  em- 
dendy  must  have  been  nearly  hidden  to  have  escaped  Campbdl's  ob- 
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serMtum^  bttt  Sandy  bad  the  achrantage  of  lumng  prerioiMlj  8aa»  ikn 
beast.  I  began  to  search  the  whole  hill  as  die  others  had  done^  bat  badi 
tahea  good  caie  to  nude  w^  the  ^rtotion  Sandj  had  examined  so 
closely.  Over  this  part  I  passed  the  gUM  twenty  times  wii^ioiit  seeing 
anything ;  at  last  I  perceived  something  Aet  e»»ted  mj  sameions^ 

'<  Ha«e  they  bamed  any  of  the  heather,  thereabout  ?"  said  {  indicating^ 
thespo^ 

''Why  doyo«  think  so»  air  ?"  nid  Sandy. 

**  Beeause  I  fiimey  I  see  sone  dead  wood*** 

^  Ay,  ye  diana  ken  a  stag's  hocn  firae  a  burnt  biMb  yet,  sir;^  b«t* 
it's  na  ^  first  time  you  hae  ion  a  gh»a  o'er  a.  hill-side.     It's  jcKt  bin 
croadhed  m  tfie  heathar." 

I  had  thou^t  so,  but  didaot  like  to  sayr  i^  for  ftar  I  might  be  wtoog^ 
and  theik  thens  would  hare  been  a  good  kra^  against  ma 

Gampbell  took  the  glass  again  and  £ouad  him  in  an  instaiit^.  but  isaa 
evid«itly  not  pleased  at  my  Imving  seen  die  stag  before  ha  did. 

^  I  never  ^enght  I  was  bfiad  till  now,"  be  nid,  <^to  pasa  a  Bbtg 
where  it's  as  plain  to  be  seen  as  the  ball's-eye  on  a  aoldMr's  target." 

I  waa  not  so  dear  about  that,  bu^  did  not  dispute  the  pemt  Hawbg 
found  the  object  of  our  anzioua  seaxofa,  the  next  thing  wsas  to  try 
and  get  a  shot  at  it.  The  wind  waa  Terr  favosmbla  for  the  statt^ 
a^  dne  west*.  Campbell  oazeAilly  examined  the  posiAioa<-^a  pbin  be* 
tween  two  glena  that  wore  brandies  of  the  great  glui  I  intended 
shooting,  fonning  a  fori^  near  the.  base  of  which  was  tha  wood. 
Hfi^  knowtag  eTory  indi  of  the  ground  perfectly,  pronouaaed  Aat 
th»e  were  two  ways  of  stalking  up  to  htm :  the  one  waa  to  take  Ays 
southem  course  of  the  glen,  which  was  the  shortest,,  and  wUeh,  if  he*  re* 
mained  qniet^  would  brag  me  wiAin  a  Bar  shot  of  him ;  but  the  side  of 
the  glen  was  vei^  stiff  to  mount  oppe»te  to  where  the  stag  waa  The 
other  course,  which  waa  a  much  longer  oae^  led  round  to  ^e  back  of  the 
cairn,  but  there  wouki  be  a  fine  chanee  for  a  shot  if  it  oodd  be  readied 
witbon*  diatudbing  him.  I  decided  taking  the  soufefaam  course,  which, 
though  madi  the  nearer  cut,  was  still  a  sttffish  p«dl.  Sandy  asid  Co.,  with 
the  pony,  wese  to  remain  where  ibej  ware  and  waifcdi  pteoeedtags^  in 
ease  the  stag  should  move  while  we  ware  in  the  wood.     How  I  widied 

that  Sir  A. was  with  us,  for  he  oould  haiw  taken  one  course  and  I 

the  other ;  nodiing  but  a  blunder  coaUL  have  prevented  oar  kiUing  the 
stag.  In  otder  to  get  into  die  glen,  wo  were  obliged  to  rrtraee  oor 
steps  for  BOBM  distaroe.  There  waa  no  difficulty  about  that  up  to  a  oer^ 
tain  pointy  at  the  wood  covered  u%  but  when  we  got  withiu  a  coapk  of 
bun&ed  ymds  of  the  glen,  Campbell  gave  me  all  kinds  of  caution,  for 
we  had  then  to  pass  a  piece  of  mund  in  full  view  of  the  sti^ 

<<  You  must  creep  here,  nr,  tSl  we  get  to  the  knoll ;  for  u  he  were  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  us,  even  at  this  mstance-^nearly  a  mile  o£^  as  the 
crow  flies^-he  would  soon  be  over  the  mar^" 

He  took  the  rifle  and  oommeneed  his  serpent^s  crawL  Ton  would 
have  fanded  he  had  never  been  on  his  legs  in  his  lifo  to  see  the  pace  he 
went  at.  I  fidlowad  in  the  wake,  aad  redly,  ecnsidering  tiia  siae  of  body 
I  had  to  coaeeal,  acted  boa-oonstricior  marvdlously  welL  We  soon 
reached  the  kndl,  wUch  covered  us  until  we  were  at  the  edge  of  the  glen, 
whsn^  holding  on  by  a  baad-budi,  Camphdl  let  himself  drop  into  die 
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welcome  shelter.     I  followed  suit,  and  then  loaded  the  rifle.     Campbell 
took  the  glass  to  see  if  all  was  right.     I  also  had  a  peep.     There  Isy  ike 
nohle  heast    Tou  could  see  his  head  and  part  of  his  back.     I  sfaoakl  Hke 
to  have  watched  his  moTcments  for  some  minutes,  but  we  had  no  time  to 
lose,  as  there  was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  of  very  difficult  groond  to  gn 
over  before  we  should  be  opposite  him,  as  the  glen  twisted  about  in  all 
directions.     I  took  Campbell's  stick  and  gave  him  the  rifle  to  cany.  The 
great  danger  of  disturbing  the  stag  was  through  the  black  game,  wbieh 
were  very  plentiful  there,  and  kept  getting  up  every  minute ;  but  icx- 
tunately  they  nearly  all  headed  to  the  great,  glen.     In  the  excitement  of 
getting  thus  far  we  had  never  once  looked  back.    What  then  was  my 
astoni^nient  to  find  old  Drake  at  my  heels.     I  could  have  sworn  he  had 
not  followed  at  the  start,  which  was  the  case.   The  gillie  had  let  him  go 
when  trying  to  couple  the  other  dogs.   What  was  to  be  done  P     If  I  went 
back  I  should  be  beat  before  I  got  up  to  the  stag,  and  Campbell  would 
never  be  able  to  ^t  him  past  the  open  ground,  as  he  certainly  would  not 
follow  him.    We  had  no  cord  to  tie  him  with,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  trust  to  his  sagacity.     He  had  often  stalked  wild  fowl,  wea  he 
always  remained  between  my  legs.    I  determined,  therefore,  to  take  my 
chance  rather  than  turn  back  with  him.     Campbell  evidently  was  not 
pleased.  "  Dom  the  dog  !**  I  heard  him  mutter  between  his  teeth.  Once  in 
m  the  glen  I  had  hoped  that  my  stalk  would  haye  been  simple  enough ;  bot 
I  little  guessed,  in  spite  of  all  the  warning  I  had  received,  what  th«e 
was  to  encounter.    It  was  one  continued  series  of  scrambling  over  slipperv- 
rocks,  and  forcing  through  very  thick  underwood,  unless  we  ^preCmed 
being  up  to  our  knees  in  a  bum.     I  toiled  and  laboured,  puffed  and  blew, 
until  I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  Campbell  to  go  on  by  himself  and 
shoot  the  deer;  a  proposition  which  I  doubt  not  would  have  delighted  him 
amazingly.     To  add  to  my  misery,  I  had  tumbled  down  and  severely 
bruised  my  knee-cap,  and  barked  my  shin  down  to  the  ankle.     I  rubbed 
hard  at  it,  but  could  not  rub  the  pain  out.    However,  in  spite  of  all  difli- 
culties,  I  still  dragged  on,  only,  much  to  Campbell's  disgust,  taking  two 
or  three  minutes'  rest  every  now  and  then.    During  one  of  these  moments 
of  repose  he  scrambled  like  a  cat  to  the  top  of  the  glen  to  take  another 
look  at  the  stag.     He  came  down  in  a  great  hurry,  and  told  me  we 
must  push  on,  as  the  hart  had  got  up  and  would  probably  move  away. 
We  should  soon  be  within  shot,  as  he  was  not  much  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  off.     If  we  could  only  get  to  a  bush,  which  he  pointed 
out,   in  time,  I  should  have  a  fine  chance.      I  felt  new  life  at  the 
speedy  prospect  of  so  glorious  an  end  to  my  labours,  and  arrived  under 
the  busn  pretty  fresh.     I  got  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  glen,  which 
was  very  steep,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  ascent,  and  halted  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  I  might  not  be  blown  when  I  had  to  shoot.     Just  as  I 
sat  down,  Campbell,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  bush,  beckoned  me  impa- 
tiently to  join  him.     Up  I  got,  and  was  there  in  a  minute.     I  was  fixed 
to  the  spot    The  stag,  as  fine  a  beast  as  man  need  ever  wish  to  see,  was 
walking  quietly  away  at  three  hundred  yards'  distance.     It  was  to  be 
thus  disappointed  that  I  had  toiled  all  this  distance,  and  mwmed  myself, 
for  I  now  felt  great  pain  in  my  knee,  to  say  nothing  of  having  made  rags 
of  my  new  trousers.     "  If  we  had  only  been  five  minutes  sooner,  he  was 
ours,    said  Campbell,  accompanying  me  observation  with  something  in 
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Gaelier  wfaiofa,  from  the  way  it  was  ottered,  was,  I  fear,  not  a  blessing, 
on  my  dilatory  proceedings.  I  was  much  inclined  to  take  a  chance,  and 
ooeked  my  rifle.  ^*  Dinna  fire,  'twould  be  na  use.  Ye  could  na  kill  him  the 
wmy  he  stands  anless  ye  hit  him  in  the  head,  and  ye  canna  mak*  sure  o'  that. 
Wait  a  wee.  He  is  na  scared,  but  just  worried  by  the  flies*' — (they  had 
nearly  driven  me  mad) — "  he  may  lie  down  again.''  We  waitetd  a  long 
half-nour  watching  his  movements.  He  occasionally  nipped  a  piece  of 
tempting  grass,  then  lay  down  for  a  minute,  when  up  he  would  get  and 
stamp  his  foot  with  rage  at  the  flies.  '<  Whist !  he  is  heading  to  the  corrie. 
If  he'll  only  lie  down  there  we  may  have  him  yet,  and  without  as  much 
trouble  as  you  may  think,  sir,**  said  Campbell.  ^^  But  I  hope  your  leg 
will  na  get  worse.  It  was  a  sair  knock  you  gave  it.  He  is  close  to  the 
eorrie  now."  Sure  enough  down  he  went,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  covered, 
mil  to  his  horns,  Campbell  got  up  and  ran  for  the  back  of  a  knoll,  which 
was  about  a  hundred  yards  distant.  I  was  well  rested,  but  my  knee  was 
very  stiff  and  painful.  Nevertheless  I  ran  the  distance,  as  if  my  life, 
instead  of  the  stag's,  depended  on  the  time  I  did  it  in.  We  reached  the 
cover  in  safety,  Drake  and  all,  who  stuck  like  a  leech  to  my  heels.  We 
could  now  push  on  in  safety  nearly  to  the  other  glen,  keeping  his  horns 
in  view ;  and  only  once  had  we  occasion  to  stop  and  be  very  cautious, 
which  was  at  a  pass  between  two  hills.  '*  We  canna  quit  the  knoll  yet," 
aaid  Campbell ;  '^he  would  see  us  in  the  pass.  Wait  a  wee,  and  keep  a 
good  look*out  that  ye  dinna  see  too  much  of  his  horns." 

Two  or  three  times  he  advanced,  and  we  had  to  retreat  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  He  was  at  too  long  a  range  for  a  certain  shot,  but  I 
was  prepared  to  take  a  chance,  expecting  every  instant  that  he  would  top 
the  knoll,  but  he  fortunately  changed  his  direction  a  little.  As  he  re- 
ceded we  advanced.    At  last  we  suddenly  lost  sight  of  him  entirely. 

**  He  is  lyin'  down  in  the  corrie,  and  he's  yours  now,  sir,  if  you  can 
only  handle  the  rifle  half  as  well  as  you  do  the  gun.  Now  run  for  the 
back  of  the  knoll.    Frae  that  we  shall  be  in  the  glen  in  a  minute." 

We  were  there  almost  before  Campbell  had  finished  speaking.  Indeed, 
be  was  still  whispering  something  when  we  let  oui-selves  down.  We  did 
not  descend  to  the  bottom,  but  crept  along  the  side,  which  we  could  do 
without  much  difficulty,  as  the  grass  and  rough  heather  were  strong 
enough  to  hold  on  by,  and  the  wind  was  so  favourable  there  was  no 
chance  of  disturbing  him  if  we  kept  out  of  sight.  I  rested  a  little  before 
I  mounted  the  rock,  a  sig^nal  from  Campbell,  who  was  already  there, 
having  warned  me  that  all  was  right  I  soon  joined  him,  and  through  a 
deft  in  the  rock  saw  the  object  of  all  my  anxiety  quietly  crouched  in  the 
eorrie  at  about  eighty  yards  distant  I  gently  cocked  both  barrels,  and 
was  ready  to  have  a  crack  at  him  the  moment  he  rose.  I  could  not  make 
sure  of  mm  in  the  position  he  was  lying  in.  I  was  not  kept  very  long  in 
suspense,  for  the  instant  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  passed  the  opening,  up 
he  got ;  probably  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  shining  on  the 
barrel.  I  was  as  quick  as  he,  being  fully  prepared,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  on  his  legs,  crack  went  old  Furdy,  and  I  heard  that  pleasant,  un- 
mistakable sound  when  a  bullet  finds  a  soft  resting-place.  He  bounded 
forward  and  fell  upon  his  knees,  but  was  up  in  an  instant  and  heading 
away.  I  ran  three  or  four  paces  up  the  rock.  I  could  then  see  nothing 
but  Ids  head  and  neck.    I  let  fly  the  second  barrel,  and  evidently  hit  him 
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san  ixmxi  the  ^redka  like  mad,  Andtget  en  to  die  pkMi  jast  on  i 

cdd Ikraike — who^ooakmry  tOibis4»iial4niatoin,  hadit&rted#ff tl 

I  Aeei  <lbe  first  <hot — loeme  up  to  liim,  about  tfaiee  hmdaod  ygJioH^ 

he  was  fteblj  flndeaTouring  io  head  up  to  lihe«abA: 

On  the  brink  of  ■fheTock,  lo !  he  standeth  at  Isaj, 
Ijike  a  yiotor  that  falls  at  the  close  of  iihe  day. 

There  be  was  trying  to  ia^ae  the  old  d^,  but  ewdenthr  Us  d 
Btrifggle  wae  at  iiand,  poor  beast.  The  &«t  wound  iiad  haoi 
tal.  Once  or  twim  he  etaggerod  Ibrwarj,  endeavouring  to  pot  ^M 
Brake,  iben  rolkd  ever  on  his  sidey  and  just  as  I  caiae  up  Ciaaipbaii 
plaoed  hie  knee  on  iiiB  bleeding  neck,  and  ihe  knife  was  atJus  twottt. 
lie  wae,  as  Sandy  had  ^aid,  a  noble  har^  with  a  jnagaifioBBt.kead  of  ten 
points.  His  brow  antlers  were  the  fineat  I  ahnost  ever  saw.  lahaaid 
jhA  Jbave  enyied  old  Dsake  much  if  he  liad  thad  stMqglii  to 
them.  The  wood  of  the  horn  was  very  thick,  and  beaatiially  loiafe 
Jii|y  first  shot  had  been  a  deadly  one.  I  was  aJbove  him  mhoL  I  finA,  ^ 
the  baU  had  jiassed  behind  the  Moulder  iow  dawn,  and  had  eema  aait^m 
the  Dther  side,  olose  to  Jiis  elbow,  grazing  tAie  heart  in  its  ptiMage.  Jt 
mas  astonishing,  with  such  a  fearful  iviround,  ihat  lie  ehould  iiave  ^me 
^ven  BO  far  as  he  did.  The  jecond  shot  had  not  bean  a  had  •me  ^Aa^ 
under  the  circumstances,  for  it  liad  jnade  a  good  gioove  in  hisaiadL^  «a 
inch  mora  to  jthe  o^ght  it  would  Jiave  broken  it.  The  pcmy  ^^mB  >oaming 
■v^  Sandy  having  started  .the  moment  he  iieard  one  ime.  JSe  hmi.  Ist 
bedi  my  setters  loose,  1  suppose  .that  thegr  jmighct  Join  ^  dmam  if 
Jiecessary,  which  certainly  would  have  tended  .much  ^staa^lheai&r^tiK 
rest  of  die  season.  Old  I>mke's  <performanoe  saved  .the  j^illie  a  ^ 
blowing  up.  We  found  it  no  easy  matter  transporting  our  ipiue  ji 
ihe^len^  that  accon^plisbed,  we  were  not  Jong  in  fyingnt-te^  | 
and  starting  it  home,  wheie  I  was  oblised  to  foUo^  as  I  .oould  warn  ^ 
walk.  Having,  on  my  arrival  at  the  'lodge,  bathed  my  kneeibr  about 
an  hour  in  hot  water,  I  felt  tolerably  .comfortable.  Just  as  I  came  dLoisi 
stairs,  Sir  A. arrived  in  the  yard. 

"Well,  what  luck?"  said  L 

'^JNo  such  hick  as  yours,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  was  his  BxiBwet»  ^^1 
saw  a  stag,  but,  before  it  was  possible  to  get  near  him,  an  old  beast  of  a 
cock  grouse,  which  I  bad  unfortunately  put  up,  flew  straight  <H«r  ius 
head,  and  away  he  bolted  to  the  big  wood  that  joins  the  juanh.  I 
followed  liim  of  course  as  far  as  there  was  any  trace  to  be  eeeo,  but 
I  might  as  well  have  looked  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  as  a  stag  in 
that  wood.  I  returned  by  the  glen,  according  to  promise.  The  sben- 
herd  told  me  you  had  gone  home  very  soon  after  you  had  idtted  the 
stag,  having  hurt  yourselfl    I  hope  it  is  nothing  that  will  lay  vou  x^ft." 

J  wish  I  could  have  said  so,  but  my  knee  was  very  am  and  sons, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  imfortunate  shin ;  but  it  would  liave  felt  flmaas, 
I  dare  say,  bad  I  not  killed  the  stag.  We  then  went  and  saw  zt 
weighed.    It  was  nineteen  stone  and  a  hal^  and  as  &t  as  a  ^^^^^'^ 

alderman.     Sir  A. congratulated  me  on  both  shot^  and  X^amBbell 

declared  I  had  stalked  it  beautifully.     What  a  crammer  i    I  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  stalking  part^  ezoept  retarding  it,  ap  old  T>fffJaft  ha4» 
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iMidtlheflag  biMrelj,  tbongh  Jm  liad  never  seea  «Be  in  fait  lifeirtfon. 

£6ik. — My  la^  wm  bo  cliff  aad  «oi6  tfatt  I  cadd  teafoely  hMA»  akwgt 
Ae^ftMB,  andl^miBdigreatidiflBeiiltjin  dteismg  nmelf.  But  the  fait 
Wngiat  iafltamonpfifihecl,!  ivsenk  d»w%  and  fevndwir  A. attfavBob- 

'<  Tea  ^^  eieufe  me,  mj  dear  Mow,  for  having  be|;im  l>efere  joa,'*' 
mid  he,  **  hot  I  haae  jut  reoex^a  kind  invitatioa  from  Ae  marquif, 
aekk^  lae,  ae  I  idld  yea  I  «diovgfat  he  waold,  to  have  tiro  or  three  days 
«ndi  him  en  iiM  iovest  I  am  «very  sorr^io  lewre  yoa  in  eudh  a  pYigbt, 
iMit  f  foanoot  resirt^he  tten^itafioii.  I  wirii  he  'had  iaekided  you  in  die 
inyitatioo." 


^lammy  glad  ^e  has  fltt,  Alidc«  It  wodd  hare  been  a  great  dis- 
apfoinliDeadt  iome  not  to  go,  and  loertainly  eoold  not  make  nmoh  of  a 
a^tfk'ofitinmy  pieaentcondittan.  Adieo!  I  rah  yoo  the  beat  «€  epovt. 
lAtil  make  JByaetf  quite  at  home  daringyemr  abaenoe.  Mind  yon  give 
maaiUl  andtrae  aoeooat  an  yomr  vetnm,  aa  I  abaU  be  moat  anxious  to 
faaar  aU  about  your  prooeedii^a.  I  hare  my  lears  for  the  ireather.  I 
iKipe  to  be  all  light  again  in  a  coofde  of  days,  and  we  wMl  kill  a  stag  to- 
yat." 


SEYEN  TBABS  OF  AM"  INDIAIf  OZFICEE'S  LIFE. 


i'WAS  sitting  to  test  inyself  after  nomtng's  parade,  in  the  usual  core- 
leaBieeae  of  a  soldier,  when  a  letter  arnred  annotmcing  the  bankruptcy  of 
fiowBon  and  Co.'s  Bank,  in  which  every  farthing  I  possessed  in  the 
worid  was  lost,  and  by  which  I  found  myself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
with  nothing  but  a  subaltern  commission  and  ^fby  pounds,  which  I  hap- 
pened to  -have  in  my  desk,  to  face  the  chances  of  lite.  For  myself  I  was 
iMt  in  a  worse  ease  than  thousands  of  others,  except  having  been  brought 
-ap  to  the  possesBton  of  an  independency ;  but  the  state  to  which  my 
mother  and  sisters  were  reduced  at  the  same  time  filled  me  with  despera- 
tkm,  aiaee  they  had,  by  my  advice,  entrusted  what  they  possessed  to  the 
same  "firoL  I  was  not  long  in  feeling  Tay  altered  prospects.  Men  who 
bad  before  sworn  undying  friendship,  -turned  from  me  wi^out  recog^ 
nitien,  and  I  had  to  bear  all  the  afflictions  from  others  which  have  been 
the  lot  of  misfortune  'from  the  earliest  times.  For,  although  the  philo- 
sophical writers  of  the  present  day  boast  of  the  alteration  of  the  human 
heart  for  the  better,  a  little  study  of  former  satirists  and  poets,  and  some 
eoBperience  of  life  now,  will  convmce  all  that  man's  nature,  as  manifested 
in  passions  and  afflictions,  is  the  same  as  ever.  I  had  not  only  to  bear 
"Ae  incirili^  of  manner  of  formerly  professed  fnends,  but  the  calumny 
of  many.  fkHne  openly  declared  I  had  trusted  my  own  and  rektives' 
property  in  >the  hands  of  K  eoncem  which  I  knew  to  be  insolvent  at  the 
time,  with  a  secret  nnderstandmg  that  I  should,  when  the  firm  had  been 
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'^whitewashed'* — as*  they  expressed  it — ^reoeiye  hack  tfie  whole  tor  vay 
own  use.  Others,  who  professed  liberality  of  opioion  on  all  subjects^ 
and  pretMided  to  defend  my  cause  as  far  as  candour  would  permit^  aaid 
there  could  be  neat  imprudence  in  trusting  the  property  of  others  to 
persons  whose  solvency  was  suspected,  without  absolute  dishonesty;  they 
always  liked  to  judge  charitably  of  others,  but,  the  world  was  so  full  ai 
dishonesty  there  was  no  knowing  anybody ;  and  in  this  manner  onlj 
oonBrmed  a  suspicion  into  an  absolute  certainty  in  the  minds  of  tfaeir 
hearers.  Hence  I  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  swindler,  but  as  one  m> 
heartless  as  to  rob  my  mother  and  sisters  of  bread,  and  reduce  the  latter 
to  the  hard  drudgery  of  a  governess's  life,  or  the  deeper  slaveiy  of  de- 
pendence on  charitable  relations. 

These  candid  people  were  of  the  numerous  class  who  are  too  cowardljr 
to  express  a  conviction,  even  if  they  had  intellect  enough  to  form  one, 
and  who,  therefore,  endeavour  to  keep  up  their  professions  of  impartiality 
by  libellous  inuendoes  on  all  who  are  in  a  superior  station,  or  who  may 
chance  to  be  depressed  by  misfortune.  In  fact,  I  soon  discovered  that, 
with  the  generality  of  mankind,  to  be  unfortunate  is  to  be  crimhnl ; 
and  the  anger  raised  by  their  aspersions  is  considered  infallible  proof  of 
having  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  However,  in  the  depth  of  mj 
depression,  I  was  roused  to  new  exertion  by  the  discovery  of  two 
friends,  whose  friendship  went  further  than  the  conventional  hypocrisies 
of  civilised  life.  Owen,  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  loss, 
,  came  from  a  distance  to  offer  me  the  money  requisite  for  an  Indian  oat- 
fit,  if  I  could  exchange  into  a  re&^ment  about  to  sail.  The  other,  a 
friend  of  my  father's,  offered  to  provide  a  home  for  my  mother  and  two 
nsters — the  former  till  I  could  provide  for  her,  and  the  latter  until  some 
respectable  employment  could  be  found  for  them.  To  him  I  could  only 
express  my  gratitude  for  relieving  me  of  my  greatest  anxiety.  I  reoeivM 
Owen's  offer,  not  as  he  required,  as  a  g^ft,  but  in  the  form  of  a  loan, 
though  he  insisted  on  its  being  without  interest.  Thus  provided,  I  soon 
got  an  exchange,  and  started  for  the  East,  with  a  determination,  by  up- 
rightness of  conduct,  to  gain  the  good-will  of  my  fellow  soldiers  anil  the 
approbation  of  my  superiors. 

I  landed  at  Bombay  in  June,  18 — ,  and,  owing  to  my  mental  con- 
dition, that  climate,  so  pernicious  to  a  European  constitution,  had  more 
than  its  usual  effect  on  me.  There  was  no  expectation  of  my  passing 
over  the  first  three  months  with  life,  and,  after  fever  was  gone,  I  was, 
in  the  idleness  of  garrison  life,  attacked  by  the  more  dangerous  malady 
of  home-sickness.  Ever\'thing  seemed  to  recal  the  happy  times  of  my 
childhood,  passed  amid  the  Welsh  hills.  My  sleep  was  continually  tor- 
mented by  dreams  of  having  returned  there,  and  finding  all  I  once 
knew  dead,  and  the  roost  lovely  scenes  turned  to  solitudes,  in  whidi  I 
wandered  without  seeing  a  living  thing,  or  even  hearing  the  note  of  a 
bii-d.  At  tiroes  I  was  conscious  of  all  being  only  a  dream ;  but  at  others 
I  would  exdairo  in  delight,  when  all  seemed  to  be  exactly  as  I  remem- 
bered it,  "  I  have  often  been  cheated  by  dreams  into  a  fancied  return 
here,  but  this  is  real!"  and  then  awake,  to  find  myself  alone  in  the 
darkness,  or  with  just  light  enough  to  discover  the  bats  wheeling  about 
my  room,  and  the  stillness  only  broken  by  the  melancholy  and  appalling 
howls  of  the  jackal. 
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Relief  from  this  disease,  which  is  hejond  Uie  power  of  medicine,  came 
in  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  formed  by  the  natives,  for  the  murder  of  the 
gairison  and  European  inhabitants  of  Bombay.  The  constant  vigilanoe 
demanded  by  the  authorities  after  this  required  so  much  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  military,  as  soon  took  from  me  the  incipient  madness  of  home- 
sickness. The  authorities  wisely  kept  secret  the  discovery  of  this  plot, 
and  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  mentioned  to  the  home 
public ;  yet,  as  war  was  sure  to  be  not  hr  distant,  the  military  were 
trained  and  prepared  to  be  ready  for  action  on  the  first  notice,  though 
the  opportunity  for  executing  the  fore-determined  plan  did  not  come  mr 
a  much  longer  time  than  we  all  wished,  and,  as  a  security  at  present  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  double  guards  were  mounted,  and  relieved  at 
shorter  intervals  than  usual,  for  some  months. 

In  addition  to  the  exertion  required  in  this  state  of  afiairs,  I  deter- 
mined to  employ  all  my  spare  moments  in  intellectual  cultivation,  that  I 
might  shut  out  the  advances  of  melancholy,  and  keep  myself  from  those 
dissipated  habits  which  too  many  of  our  officers  fall  into  from  want  of 
employment,  by  which  they  lose  the  best  chances  of  promotion,  and 
bring  disgrace  on  the  religion  they  profess,  but  every  one  of  whose  dic- 
tates they  disobey.  For  this  purpose  I  wrote  to  Owen  to  forward  me  a 
collection  of  classical  works  I  had  committed  to  his  care,  as  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  that  the  study  of  them  would  help  me  in  the 
acquisition  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  the  two  languages  required  for  a  suc^ 
oeMful  career  in  India. 

Another  misfortune,  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  added  to  the  rest 
of  my  troubles.  The  lady  to  whom  I  had  been  engaged  before  my  loss, 
was  restnuned  from  further  communication  with  me  by  her  parents.  Her 
father,  a  wealthy  merchant,  hinted  that  Gwynith  had  herself  determined 
on  this  step,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  announcing  it.  But  this  I  was  con- 
Tinced  was  false. 

11. 

These  various  employments  soon  restored  my  mental  and  bodily 
health ;  and  by  a  strict  course  of  temperance,  which  is  more  needed, 
though  less  practised,  in  Hindostan  than  at  home,  I  was  able  to  preserve 
it  in  all  the  changes  of  a  soldier's  life.  When  my  health  was  fully  re- 
stored, I  received  orders  to  join  my  regiment,  which  had  proceeded  to 
Baroda,  in  Guzerat.  There,  amid  the  cantonment,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  different  effects  of  the  absence  of  those  restraints  on  the 
actions  of  men  which  the  presence  of  kindred  and  our  native  land  always 
impose  in  a  most  salutary  degree.  Those  who  had  no  principle — or,  if 
they  had  an  idea  of  moral  obligation,  acted  constantly  in  opposition  to  it 
<— -rushed  into  every  extravagance  of  debauchery,  and  ran  into  debt  with- 
out any  expectation  of  ever  paying  it.  To  such,  the  position  afforded 
eyery  pleasure  their  brute  nature  was  capable  of  enjoying  whilst  youth 
lasted.  But  those  who  escaped  death  by  aisease,  after  a  few  years  of  riot 
ended  life,  now  become  intolerable,  too  often  by  their  own  hand.  Whilst 
health  lasted,  these  men  were  the  loudest  assertors  of  the  superiority  of 
European  civilisation,  while  their  actions  forced  a  very  different  convic- 
tion on  the  natives.     As  an  illustration,  I  may  relate  an  incident  which 
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oetunred  to  mjsdC     Staulmg  st  ike  door  of  a  inqpier  T  wai 
to  seo^a  Hindoo^  the  woiao fibr  dimk^  show  mida^oiMd.  e<MilBiiyt  fv ihv 
otDemony  g^tng;  on..    Advaaoing,  I  asked  him;  of  what  ssfigson  h»  fWHb. 
He  replied,.  <<  A  Chiirtian,"  with  a  dnmkon  leer;  ^A  Chrisdanr  Icdned^ 
in  astomshmeat;  '^how  do  you  mean?"     ^^I  got  dnudi^  and  nnm  Hbk 
s^EtirepB  man ;  tfaa^s  being  a  ChiiatiiHi  V    The  opinbii  hoUE  by  iiu  «ii»- 
fortunate  man  ia  boi  too  prtralent  oveit  among  tiie  higher  chnm  of  ilaa 
aatitieft.     Ibdeed^  it  if:  a  curious;  but  saddening  s^eotioi^  that  ta  wSm^ 
ever  part  of  the  worid/  S^vopeaoa  have  penotrated,^  their  pRsenee  has  bait 
a  most  peBiueious  monal  influence.    This  is  notr  oonfined  to  007^  povtioiilar 
nation,  but.  common  to  alL    Spanish^  Portuguese  and  Butal^  hai«  boau 
the  same,  and  mj  owi^  country,  abo^  is  mehided,  though,  I  truslv  not  ttt 
80  great  a  degree.     This  is,.  I  know,  m  most  unpopular  dDetrine^  bnfe  kv 
tn&  is  voudied  for  by  all,  or  nearly  aU,  tvaveUus^  and  my  < 
lion  has  con&nned  it. 

But.  to  contnuie  the  obserwtiona  I  nnde  on  Ae  Bomtf  1 
Tbooe  whi^  eaaie  oat  with  the  sole  idea  o£  making  arms  tileirpv 
tuere,  for  the  most  part,,  wholly  iaf^levent  av  to  whether  tlivp  < 
tuvnedv     And)  having  eased  themielves  of  ail'  diose'  escquistts'  _ 

whidi  duty,  love,,  and  friendship  impaiiv  lived  up  to,  ngf^  qftem  hay  aad^ 
theiv  ineome.     Utterly  indiffsrent  to-  die  wantr or  eonrfbrt  ef  otheia^  tiwy 
passedi  their  time  like  princes,  01^  mom  pnoperiy,.like  peM^  tgpnntiywinlqr 
absorbed  in  whatever  would  gratify  their  appetites.     Others^  who^  obhiv- 
out  with  splendid  ideas  of  the  service,  falsely  imagiaiag  dwt  foxtaamm 
were  to  be  made  without  the  least  exertion  en  thenr  own  paatii.  of 
cmnBe-  suffered  (fisappoiotment.     They  never  tviod,  in:  their  vteiiitioim»  tv 
flmoothe  the  way  for  diemselves  by  studying  tfaw  langnagca  of  tbaav 
among  whom,  they  sojourned.    Such  men-  were  oonstmtly  rs^iag  agwmjt 
the  service  ami  me  Company..    Their  letters  home  were  fiill  ei  dmmifuk 
accounts  of  the  country  and  their  own  plans  for  the  regentteatM  o€  ihm 
East  by  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Directors.     Whenever  an  attach 
was  made  upon  it  in  the  papers,  their  evidence  was  quoted  as  decisive  ; 
the  public  not  being  aware  that  the  idleness  and  spleen  of  the  writers 
were  the  true  cause  of  their  discontent.     In  truths  this  oeosonminieaa 
was  the  only  rmte  tk  gueirpe  by  which  they  eonld  hide  their  ^^veraaer  «C 
tlie  eoontry.    And,  lastly,  of  i^ose  who*  were  driven  by  neeesaity  or  iaaii^ 
nation^  or  were  destitute  of  friends  in.  their  native  kmd,  some  werv 
wretchedly  avarieions,  and  deprrved  themselvei  ahnoat  06  tiuroeeeflBrasv 
of  lifiii     Despised  by  theb  brodier  officers,  void  of  coatent  ia  their  own 
miad^  tiieyabne  tikoqght  of  heaping  up  wealth,  whicL  tkey  nodd  narvev 
be  aUe  to  coijby  themselves  or  inclined  to  use  in  gwing  jdeaswv-  tar 
•theis^     Moi  of  this  class  have  given  the  popular  notioB  of  tha  Oss 
iKmAN ;  selfish,  de^tii^  and  witib  a  temper  equalled  in  amfignitv  on^ 
by  the  dimate  of  the  Sundarbumb*    Their  condoet  fully  justified  ^aa  iiK 
stifictare  dislHce  wfaush  nations  have  always  Mt  to  seeing  in  ^»  gment^ 
mant  men  of  low  birth,  and  d»  bad  duMSoter  whiclt  kisteiyhaa  ^ ' 
of  them. 

There  was^  howevov  another  dass,  few,  very  few  in  number,  whoi 
in  every  respect  gentlemen^    These  felt  the  loss  of  society,  and  tba  d«  ^ 
vation  of  the  comforts  it  imparts,  keenly.     And  one  solitary  iwBitaiwg  I  was 
ac^nditted  witli,  though,  unlbrtuaately,  I  had  not  the  pleaeora  af  1 
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imff^iimjaamf^tami  fmwm\\\f^  who  mstHHiiad  hinurifi  in  tTvy  wiqi  W 
ioi  ^wa^ag-  aaamly  hnrthttr and aistJasL  H&arooflHl 
i  Eeapactc  for  h»  Tistue.  £i&  covps  had  a.  mow  -ii d  a. 
.  aa  ensi^  lid£  Us:  pag%.  wheni  &«  can  fimidk  fainttol£ 
On  ki9  wkhdrawfiag:  faam  thtt  man,  Eb  wiioiini  war% 
aod  k«  gave  tben  frankty:.  but  he  wb»  ami}?  aloweA  loi  do  ao< 
£br  hdi  a  jear.  Another  sneh  instaaes:  afi  violas  and  moral  aamaoa- 
the  Bombay  army  did  not  at  tlia^  tima  praaaolL  Ha'  mal.  his  mamtdt  lo: 
iirilaiaii»la  riaay  ti^aoflie  a£  die  highut  plaeaa  a£  ttoafcm  the  giflbof  the 


I  what  I  hara-  aaid  aboiv,  it  wMI  he  aaan  that  mj  mBole.  ofi  m^ 
iaMmm  wa%.  iiMeaHiriiif,  very  liniitnL  But  this  allowed  me-  to^  apply 
with  graatii  fijMdoeM  to  dia  stady  <A  tha  native  tosgiM%  which  aan- 
tfcihatad  tcvmy  fotuna  advaoae  in  tlias«ida^  and^whieh  £  wonti  stmngljr 
wimB  to  a^asy  offiaar  whoM  dnl^  may  caU  him;  1»  die  Eaal. 

HL 

FwMa  tke:  ndvaniAy  gpona-  through^  I  kamed  aoonar  than  maal  man 
thtt-  iii^yiitgi  o€  tcuatiiig  te  others  §m  asnatanaa  m  our  affinn^  and  tba 
iniiriihii—i.ii  q£  thar  applauae- o£  the  caowd,  I  waa  taoch*  thai  ihe  oaJjjir 
naaoM  »  man  ean  tra^  k>  are-  hia  own*  ejcestbns-  and  tbs^  Ubsaioft'of 
€iod^  la  s&ort^  I  was  anniaed  fnami  that  practiaalr  adfttin  into  wmdt 
■leiir  and  natma  ML  m  times  of  loog*  peace  and  pnoapentj;  imm 
whiah  Am  hitter  are  awahanady  by  the  nnezpacted  misfovtanes  and  sod- 
dien  changes  of  war,  to  acknowledge  a  dBoasting  Providance.  Thia  effaet^ 
wAick  I  have  diaesved  war  oonstently  tohave^  i»  &  benefit  &lly  aomn- 
tirbainnsing  ita  avils^ 

Ahani  this  time  I  raeavfad  a  lettev  fimn'  Mr«.  Gdiion>  off  GaUe;.  in 
Caylony  whoift  acqiMuatanoe  I  had  made  an  the  v<nraga  out..  Her  pro- 
mised spantanBOusly  to  assist  m^  piamotionv  bfit  insKtsdy  aa  arneiisesaey 
^ep»  on  th*  stndy  of  the  Peiaiatty  Asafaia^  and  Hindostanee^  He  akin 
mentioned  to  me  two  young  officers  of  the  nama-of  Notts  and  FouMitfi:^ 
recommending  me  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  them  if  possible,  and 
presaging  their  future  eminence.  As  all  the  educated  world  knows,  thb 
prophecy  was  nobly  fulBUed  on  thcf  North- West  Frontier. 

J»  k>ohing  badK  horn  the  present  time,  whan  thelndiaRi  maila  art  i^nt 
•mry  fm^aif^  at  the  state*  of  uneaitain^  they  ware  hi  at  the  vaaiod 
irnder  eoBsideBatbBy  the  change  hardly  stakes  me*  with»  lass.  astoaiehaMht 
tbaa  tha  Mfid  extenmn.  of  oun  Indian  empire^  JLettess  to^  as  paoe  saldian 
i1m»  moif  aamed  and  departed  from  Baaabay  twwe  in  the  yearl  aod» 
arwan|^  to  the  eardessaass  of  Posti>offiea  eftciais,,  were  even*  aftarwaida^  fra- 
^Ifiantly  laat*.  But,,  unpleasant  as  thia  wan  te<  home  lovers^  it  hadsama 
^dvanta^M.  The  separation  fiK>in.  home^  influaneas  and  feelingfi  eanaad  a 
gnsater  indrndaaiity  of  ehasaotm'  and  notion  to*  be  devdi»ped,  and  thnt^  lad 
to  those  bold  lines*  of  poliey  whieh,  had  dieY  been  knownt  in  the  begior 
Bing;.aild  sat  ahnast  salely  in  thur  aaaompfishoient^  wauld  have^stealied 
thar  hoaai  poblto  int»  an  immadiata  appoaitiam  Wvsett  Hastinga  and 
WaUaiky  taoald  have  beeni  leealled  in  three  months  in  the  paesentdtaff* 
BasideSf  the  prasenfl  rapid  eommunbatien  products  a  sameness  of  thaagJM 
Ihranf^MMUt  tba  empbe,  sadly  destvactivata  genius.    AH  this  must  Mt  ha 
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gel  down  to  the  grambliDg  of  an  old  Indian,  who  enTiea  otlien  the  good 
things  he  himself  did  not  enjoy.     They  are  only  the  remarks  raised  hj 


an  obsenration  of  mankind  and  of  nations,  to  show  the  pfrescnt  age  baa 
some  drawbacks  to  its  advantages  of  intercourse  and  edncatkNi.  Penia 
is  an  example.  Her  people  are  the  most  universally  educated  in  die  woild  ; 
but  since  sudi  has  been  the  case,  no  man  of  great  genius  has  grased  her 
literature.  This  common  teaching  is  like  the  clipping  of  a  hedge ;  it 
reduces  all  to  neatness  and  the  same  level. 

Well !  so  the  garrulous  pen,  as  the  garrulous  tongue,  of  old  age  i 
us  wander :  I  only  wished  to  say  I  often  longed  for  letters  which  < 
not,  and  a^^lied  with  double  ardour  to  my  Oriental  studies  to  over 
the  desire.  But  then  pleasant  dreams  would  come  of  the  Cambrian  1 
of  my  childhood,  and  of  myself  being  restored  to  it  as  the  master.  At 
last  the  vakeel  entered  Baroda  with  the  letters,  and  among  those  deHrmd 
to  me  was  one  in  a  female  hand,  which  made  my  heart  leap  with  mare 
than  usual  vigour.  It  was  from  Gwynith !  I  learned,  on  opening  ic^ 
that  Owen  hfui  first  giuned  her  mother's  consent  to  her  writing,  and, 
with  the  maternal  ally,  describing  the  certainty  of  my  nuMd  promoilioQ, 
and  painting  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poeUcal  mind  the  treasurea  of 
the  East  awaiting  the  successful  soldier,  he  had  won  over  her  fiuher*a 
assent  to  a  renewal  of  our  courtship,  though  her  father,  in  mercantile 
fashion,  declared  I  had  much  better  have  my  sabre  manufactured  into  a 
cash-box,  use  the  feathers  of  my  plume  in  writing  invoices,  throw  op  ny 
commission,  and  become  correspondent  of  some  re^)ectable  boose  in 
Liverpool,  yet  if  I  would  be  a  fool  and  hig  daughter  equally  stupid,  why 
we  might  again  write  to  one  another. 

I  now  had  every  inducement  to  exertion  I  had  wished,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  determined  to  win.  I  had  formed  a  select  circle  of 
brother  officers,  who  had  resolved  to  seek  advancement  in  the  same  way 
as  myself,  and  we  spent  our  spare  moments  together  in  mutual  iostmo-' 
tion  and  harmless  amusement.  But,  do  all  we  would,  the  absence  of 
society  was  not  to  be  compensated,  and  our  state  was,  in  reality,  oalj  a 
kind  of  splendid  banishment. 

IV. 

We  were  all  glad  to  hear  tidings  of  active  service :  thoee  deeply 
in  debt  inspired  by  the  hope  of  promotion  on  the  death  of  their  superiorar 
others  glad  to  escape  the  dunning  of  their  creditors  in  the  camp;  not  a 
few  of  the  debauchees  anticipating  with  joy  the  Itcenoe  incidental  to  a 
campaign ;  and  all  glad  to  escape  the  lassitude  which,  in  spite  of  nneeelf 
in  such  a  climate,  falls  on  the  mind.  No  one  who  has  lived  there  will 
wonder  at  the  habitual  sluggishness  of  the  natives,  varied,  whenever  die 
op|K>rtnnity  of  war  or  revolution  offers,  by  the  most  frantic  activity  and 
excitement  Each  state  in  its  excess  is,  alone,  for  the  time  pleasing^  and 
during  its  continuance  none  other  seems  capable  of  giving  joy. 

Our  first  movement  from  Baroda  was  to  railcard,  twelve  dlays*  nardi ; 
and  after  the  first  four  I  began  to  see  the  effects  of  the  famine  which  waa 
afflicting  Guserat,  and  especially  the  northern  part,  from  the  previoaa 
failure  of  the  rains.  I  would  not  have  believed  the  scenes  had  I  not 
beheU  them  myself.     At  Pittaud  I  was  horrified  by  the  skeletons  of 
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ImUookf  and  the  putrid  humaii  corpses  lying  by  the  roadside,  where 
tliey  had  perished  of  huoffer.  Some  were  half-devoured  by  beastt  of  the 
forests,  and  over  others  the  kites  and  vultures  were  fightin|^  for  posses- 
sion, whilst  the  pariah  dogs  were  tearing  to  pieces  those  hardly  dead. 
At  first,  I  was  much  shocked  at  such  miserable  objects,  but  I  soon  be- 
came in  a  manner  reconciled  to  them.  For  the  living  excited  &r  more 
painful  feelings.  They  were  driven  by  necessity  to  offer  their  children 
for  sale  fer  a  few  rupees,  by  which  to  prolong  a  miserable  existence  a 
few  days.  Indeed,  some  of  our  Sepoys  purchased  children  for  a  few 
handfuis  of  rice;  and  they  were  happy  who  could  find  such  a  purchaser, 
since  they  were  of^n  adopted,  and  taken  care  of  as  their  own  children, 
whilst  all  were  saved  from  the  most  wretched  of  deaths.  When  I  saw 
two  or  three  hundred  of  these  poor  Mawarees,  seated  under  the  banyan- 
trees  outside  the  large  towns,  and  fed  by  the  bounty  of  the  inhabitants, 
MB  they  sat  in  perfect  indifference  to  their  future  fate,  some  around  them 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  yet  none  seeming  in  the  least  affected,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  on  what  would  have  been  we  feelings  of  the  English  ooor 
had  ^y  endured  similar  distress.  Houses  would  have  been  demolished, 
atorea  broken  open,  and  their  contents,  in  unreasoning  fury,  destroyed, 
whilst  innocent  individuals  would  have  become  victims  of  their  rage. 
Here  the  only  word  uttered  is,  that  it  is  their  fate;  by  which  they  intend 
the  decree  of  Heaven.  I  will  not  shock  the  reader  by  a  further  desmp- 
tion  of  the  horrors  witnessed  as  we  proceeded  north,  but  I  have  given 
only  a  feeble  sketch,  which,  were  the  colours  ever  so  glowing,  could 
only  be  realised  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  scene. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  we  reached  Daghur.  Here  I  first  beheld  a 
fKght  of  locusts,  which  settled  in  innumerable  clouds  on  the  fields, 
flourishing  in  the  promise  of  abundance  for  the  famine-struck  people. 
All  was  destroyed  as  completely  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  the  land,  and 
the  misery  caused  by  this  infliction  pierced  my  heart  more  deeply  than 
the  scenes  I  had  witnessed  before.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
awful  effecU  of  famine  on  man.  Hollow  cheeks,  haggard  looks,  sunken 
eyes,  lank  sides,  with  the  step  tottering  and  hardly  able  to  support  the 
wasted  frame — these  are  some  of  the  dread  features.  A  woman  came 
to  me  and  offered  to  sell  a  fine  boy,  about  six  years  old,  and  a  girl  of 
eight,  for  ka^  a  rupee!  I  refused  to  buy  them,  but  eave  them  the 
money.  However,  doubtless  she  wanted  to  procure  a  substance  for  her 
oflspnng  rather  than  the  trifle  for  herself;  so  that,  instead  of  being  a 
depravation  of  natural  feeling,  she  displayed  a  touching  instance  of  a 
mother's  affection  in  wishing  to  provide  for  her  children  after  her  own 
ftist-approaehing  death. 

We  had  hardly  got  settled,  when  an  order  came  from  Colonel  Holmes, 
the  commandant  of  his  Highness  the  Gunawee's  subsidiaries  at  Baroda, 
to  leave  Palleard  and  go  after  a  horde  of  Pindaree  freebooters  who  had 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat.  These  marauders  were  well 
mounted,  and  smd  to  be  more  fond  of  plunder  than  fighting.  They 
marched  with  astonishing  celerity. 

The  order,  however,  was  unacceptable  to  none,  for  marching  is  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  an  Indian  soldier's  life.  We  used  to  strike  tents 
and  set  out  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  took  but  little  baggage, 
consequently  my  tent  was  usually  pitched  among  the  first  at  the  end  of  a 
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jounwy.  1  8oiiietiBW%  bowwreri.  ksd  tar  dt  umbv  a  trea,  aiA  aif  l»  s 
brotihsv  officer  who  had;  a  goodi  Tiem  of  tfe  Mod^  liko  Siitei  inar  ia 
<*  Blttehoaid^"  ^  Do  yov  see  aini  oaa  oooung:?''*  .^ad;  hia  mamt  woafaL 
be,  <^S  sea  a  dust !"  ii^n  I  aBed  to  drop  lattr  aoaaa  tanfr  aDdtg>etpal4bok 
'We  are  all  fHeads^  and  alwaya  weloome  <m  m  mwda  i  ^  not  wmkt 
at  iAe  Arab'  of  tfiie  desert  dbapisiog-  hie  bmAer  o£^  the  tMna  k  the 
camp  life  there  v saeh  a  d^gfatftd  foxing  of  vagabondage  amibmkm 
from  all:  law,  a»  to  make  it  mceaistible  to  almoat  ail  m&a^  especaif  thi 

We  expected  to  have  three  months' eampaigpnigy  after  which  aa  !«» 
to  go- to  the  Deeean,  oar  foroee  havmg  taken  the  field:  thcA    M  !«» 
glad>  netwithBtandiag*  d»e  long  maroh  whUL  would  take  ua  IIm  afa^ 
eartest  of  Gnaerat,  aloor  ii»  coaat  of  Swab,,  and  ap  thaGkeJi    (hm 
stopendoos  panee  whieh lead  from,  the  plaina  c£  the  coart  is  ike  fput 
table-land  of  SonAeni  India— the  last  plaae  eonqwarad  h^the  MslMn-^ 
medtaa^  and  the  first  to  tin^ow  oflF  the  yoke  nadar  the  giwl  Sssssso. 
With  ^iB,  too^  were  eoaneoted  soma  of  die  aaoeft  aoauBtiat  iaoteasC 
the  Aiti^  armsk     When  will  Aere  arise  aa  UietQEian  malkf  te  irfiAs 
thoeo romance-like  aetioas 9     Why,  it  is  tiie  most  stapid  Mty tetA<i 
the  want  of  poetiy  in  modbm  history*    Certainly  the  wcnagm/t  of  fib' 
dostan,  widi  the  wonderftd  episodes  of  Cliae,  the  gloeav^^  anaaaiasfv 
wntev  of  inToices,  who  separated-  himself  from  ali  araoad  kaD,.  aa  a 
nursing  a  eonsciona  genius,  whi<di'  at  the  time  neither  himsdi  sot  mf 
other  understood ;    then  the  ardent  warrior  who  defiBudedi  iaesll  ^ 
avengmg  fury  of  the  ferocious    Sarajahroo-I^owlah^  who  laeidttsi  so 
croeUy  in  the  Blaak  Hole  hi»  prisoners — Cli¥e,  the  diopossr  of  crsaot 
by  hv  woadv  the  great  statesman^  the*  roan  of  boundless  wssftK  ^ 
astonishment  of  Europe  and  Am*;  and  then,  after  all  thia  msglA"™** 
the  great  &11 — complete  and  sublime  aa  e^«»  entered  mta'the  vml^i  a 
tragic  poat — the  arraigned  edprit  before  an  aseemblT  of  £i^n£»bii^ 
thff  gloonqr  madnest  setding  on  his  great  mind»  like  the  ebadi^fl^ 
caw)  beCsne  &  burstings  fiordi  of  its  moltea  entrails  and  the  katssaoe  » 
hie  suieide.     Hhs  Shakspeare  any  tragedy  equally  sublime  iaitaewM*^ 
Ancient  history  cannot  equal  it.     HannihaTs  rise  waa  never  so  UgK  ^ 
from  so  low  a  station;     and   his  death,   instead   o€  raailtiBf  fi""^ 
madnessy  induead  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrvmea  aftsr  ^^^fff!* 
pleteet  success^  waa  bat  &e  desperate  act  of  aa  ezde,  who  hi  ^^ 
country  after  sedag  all  his  plana  frustrated,  and  in  fear  d  kM^f  ^'^ 
Tared  to  be  murdered  by  hb  enemies^    Then  tiloM  ia  the  ^^    )^^ 
Hastings.     But  I  dare  not  allow  myself  to  touch  oa  it,-  sil*^'*  "* 
carried  out  of  all  bounds.     I  will  only  remarib  that  moteikkiibor]^^ 
appears  a  dead  lord  of  prose,  because  nonaof  ths  puny  iasdsraew>* 
tka  eagle  aj%  of  gsniua  to  sweep  over  ita  suhlioae  mountaiai  aw  f^ 
iwrnd  abysses^ 
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NAPOLEON  BALLADS.— No.  L 
Br  Waltee  Thornbury,  Author  of  **  Art  and  Nature." 

HOW  TO  bear  a  loss. 
{Napakon  at  Dresden.) 

The  day  the  ballet  struok  Moreaa, 

I  and  another  went , 
With  tidings  from  the  batteries. 

Unto  Napoleon's  tent. 
I  stood  before  him,  facings  tsrn, 

Witk  ibrfthead  gashod  ani  ied>— 
MybroliBn  SHPOod  waa  drippime  finat 

W  ith  blood  a  PruBBian  alittL 

''Beadkmg  from  rooky  Peteravsid 

The  roEQ^  old  sddisF  broln, 
Befbee  him  raa  our  oaonon  flame,. 

With  flashing  lightning  stroke  ^ 
Like  storms  from  the  Bohemian,  hills 

Corps  after  corps  bore  down- 
Below  us  lay  thy  valley,  Culm, 

And  the  devoted  town.* 

''Then  SHeist  came  winding  from  the. m)od. 

The  Russians  spread  in  force  ^ 
Li  vain  the  firmness  of  our  foot, 

And  ftiry  of  our  horse. 
Prince  Schwarteenberg  and  Tdliy  esam; 

To  doae  nslikv&njBt, 
And  not  a  B^ssiaD  bi^nst  i^taxA 

But  with.  EjE«Bch  blood  waa  wet." 

**  Wholly  of  iron,  looted  stDwel, 

Pireproof,  our  M  Vandanme; 
Glim,  in  the  whirWiiid  of  the  diota^ 

A  ballet  m  his  arm." — 
Isaw  Napoleon's  ejes  dilate,. 

His  lips  clench  pale  and  tight ; 
He  spoke  not,  but  with  careful  hand 

Shaded  the  swinging- light. 

''OuD  rolling  fire  brought  headbng  down 

The  fiercest  of  the  horde. 
With  pistol-shot,  with  musket-flash, 

Ana  Mow  and  sweep  of  sword 
Yaadamme  stood  patiest  in  the  fire^ 

The  ficii  mm  in  the  lin»-- 
XoxL  cannot  Idil  sueh  men  with  ^lote^^ 

But  only  with.  a.  mine." — 

The-  Smpocor fixed  his  eagie  eyes 

Upon  his  red-lined  map, 
Qe  turned  the  coropaes  left  and  ri|^ 

(His  sword  lay  in.  his  lap)  :. 
"  Two  ea^es  lost — six  thousand  men 

At  Cu£  and  TopHtz  fefl  ?"*— 
Then  he  looked  up,  but  only  said, 

"Vandammi  is  taken — ^well!" 
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A  MTSTEBTOTJS  VISITOR 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PASSING  BELL." 

On  Monday  morniog,  the  11th  of  May  last,  there  sat  in  one  of  the 
qutet  rooms  of  Enton  parsonage  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  playing 
with  her  baby.  It  was  Mrs.  Ordie.  The  incumbent  of  Enton  was  Dr. 
Ling,  an  honorary  canon  of  the  county  cathedral,  and'  rather  giTen,  of 
late  years,  to  certain  church  innovations.  He  called  himself  a  high 
churchman,  his  friends  a  Tractarian,  and  his  enemies  a  Pnseyite.  How- 
ever, Puseyite  or  not,  he  was  the  spiritual  director  of  Elnton,  which 
brought  him  in  a  good  round  income,  every  farthing  of  which  he  lived 
up  to,  some  people  said  to  more.  Mrs.  Ling  was  from  India ;  her  fmmily 
connenons  lived  there ;  father,  uncles,  brothers,  and  cousins,  had  been, 
or  were,  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  Bengal.  Consequently,  as  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Ling  had  grown  towards  womanhood,  they  were  severally 
shipped  off,  with  high  matrimonial  views,  according  to  a  fashion  that  ex- 
tensively  prevails  among  certidn  of  our  British  families. 

Miss  Ling,  Louisa,  had  gone  out  first,  and  had  secured  Captain  Ordie. 
Constance  had  gone  out  next,  and  espoused  Lieutenant  Main,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  all  her  relatives,  both  at  home  and  out,  for  she  was  a  hand- 
some girl,  and'  had  been  set  down  for  nothing  less  than  a  major.  Lieu- 
tenant Main,  who  was  attached  to  Captain  Ordie's  regiment,  had  been 
home  on  sick  leave,  and  was  unfortunately  returning  in  the  veiy  ship  that 
took  Constance.  Before  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  voyage,  they 
had  agreed  that  Main  was  a  prettier  name  for  the  young  lady  than  Ling, 
and  although  everybody  assured  her  that  he  had  no  interest  and  woald 
never  get  promoted,  she  married  him.  The  third  daughter,  Sarah  Ann, 
very  young  and  pretty  she  was,  went  out  the  following  year,  with  a  stem 
injunction  not  to  do  as  Constance  had  done.  Sarah  Ann,  probably, 
would  not  have  gone  so  soon,  but  that  Mrs.  Ordie  had  urged  it.  Her 
own  health  was  not  good ;  she  was  returning  to  Europe ;  let  Sarah  Ann 
come  and  be  introduced  under  her  auspices,  before  she  left,  otherwise  she 
would  be  consigned  to  the  charge  and  bad  example  of  Mrs.  Main.  And 
Sarah  Ann  was  despatched  at  the  age  of  fifteen :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ling  had 
three  other  daughters  yet. 

It  happened,  however,  before  Sarah  Ann  could  get  there,  that  Mrs. 
Ordie's  health  grew  worse,  and  she  was  ordered  immediately  to  her 
native  dimate,  so,  after  all,  Sarah  Ann  had  to  be  received  by  Mrs.  Main. 
Mrs.  Ordie,  upon  landing  in  England,  proceeded  to  Enton.  The  voyage 
had  been  of  much  service  to  her,  and  her  health  was  improved.  And 
there  we  see  her  sitting,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  last  May,  neariy 
twelve  months  after  her  arrival,  playing  with  her  infant,  who  was  mne 
months  old.  She  was  well  now,  and  in  August  she  and  the  child  were 
going  back  to  India. 

Mrs.  Ordie  was  much  attached  to  this  child,  very  anxious  and  fidgety 
over  it;  her  first  child  had  died  in  India,  so  perhaps  that  was  the  rea- 
son. She  fimcied,  this  morning,  that  it  was  not  well,  and  had  been 
sending  in  haste  for  Mrs.  Beecher,  who  lived  close  by.     The  honoraiy 
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canon,  Mrs.  Ling,  and  two  of  the  remaining  dangfaten,  had  gone,  the 
prerions  Saturday,  to  spend  a  week  in  the  county  town,  where  he  had 
some  "  honorary    duty  to  perform  in  the  cathedraL 

Mrs.  Beecher  came  running  in  without  her  honnet  She  had  been 
goremess  to  Louisa  and  Constance  when  they  were  young,  had  married 
the  curate,  and  remained  the  deeply-attached  friend  and  adriser  of  the 
ling  family.  In  any  emergency  Mrs.  Beecher  was  appealed  to,  and  she 
prored  herself  equal  to  all. 

«*  I  am  sure  baby's  ill,''  was  Mrs.  Ordie's  salutation.  *'  I  hare  been 
playing  with  her,  and  doiufl^  all  I  can  to  excite  her  notice,  but  she  will 
keep  her  head  down.     See  now  hot  her  cheeks  are." 

*<  I  think  she  is  sleepy,"  said  Mrs.  Beecher.  ^<  And  perhaps  a  yety 
little  fererish." 

'<  Bo  you  think  her  feverish  ?  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  Good  mercy, 
if  she  should  die  as  the  other  did  !" 

'*  Louisa,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Beecher,  <<  do  not  excite  yourself  cause- 
lessly. I  thought  you  had  lefk  that  off  before  you  went  out :  you  pro- 
mised me  you  had." 

'^  Oh,  but  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child,  you  never  had 
one,"  returned  Mrs.  Ordie,  giving  way  to  her  excitement.  ''  If  she  dies, 
lean  tell  you  I  shall  die  wiUi  her." 

^^  Hush,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Beecher.  '<  In  the  first  place,  I  believe 
there  is  little,  if  anything,  the  matter  with  the  child,  except  cutting  her 
teeth,  which  renders  all  children  somewhat  feverish.  In  the  second,  if 
she  were  dangerously  ill,  you  have  no  right  to  say  what  you  have  just 
siud." 

*^  Oh  yes,  I  have  a  right,  for  it  is  truth.  I  would  rather  lose  every^ 
thing  I  possess  in  the  world,  than  my  baby." 

^  Not  everything,  I  hope,  Louisa,"  qmetly  remarked  Mrs.  Beecher. 

<^  Tee,  everything.  I  would.  I  like  nothing  half  so  well.  What  a 
while  Mr.  Percival  is !"  she  added,  walking  to  the  window  and  looking 
out. 

'*  You  surely  have  not  sent  for  Mr.  Percival  ?" 

'<  I  surely  have.  And  if  he  does  not  soon  make  hb  appearance^  I 
shaU  send  again." 

Mrs.  Beecher  sighed.  '<  I  am  sorry  to  see  this,  Louisa.  Tou  will 
get  into  your  old  nervous  state  again." 

Mrs.  Ordie  would  not  hear  reason.  She  had  taken  up  the  idea  that 
the  child  was  ill,  and  at  length  told  Mrs.  Beecher  that  as  she  had  never 
had  any  children  herself,  she  could  not  feel  for  her.  She  had  always 
been  of  most  excitable  temperament.  As  a  girl,  her  imagination  was  so 
yivid,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  that  story  books  and  fairy  tales  were 
obliged  to  be  kept  from  her.  She  would  seek  to  get  them  unknown  to 
her  parents,  and,  when  successful,. would  wake  up  in  the  night,  shrieking 
with  terror  at  what  she  had  read.  Hers  was  indeed  a  pecultariy  active 
brain.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this,  as  it  may  account,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  what  follows. 

There  was  really  nothing  the  matter  with  the  child,  but  Mrs.  Ordie 
insisted  that  there  was,  and  made  herself  miserable  all  the  day.  The 
surgeon,  Mr.  Percival,  came :  he  saw  little  the  matter  with  it  either,  but 
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dfed  watar  wmiMwgn-z  jnodien  and  ninrai  omiat  be  hi 

Mrs.  Beecher  caUoi'm,  in  ^he  emtiOB^,  Mxb.  '(Mie  -iimiid  ^latabe 
■B^t  «l  wd  TOJMifi  Ar  Ae  m^a^  to  be  «t  iihe  «pet  «1mbU  \mhy  be 

iI^Ieb.  fiaoBheribnigltfd.     **l  4bink  Ifeaa  peaain  ^wu  iibat  Abm  nil 
be.»»  iangec^  Lonka.     Tosimi^oease  iovtoonneDt  jamself ;  ifihei 
not  quite  well  this  morning,  I  can  see  that  she  isipenfaetlj^ai 
dm  Mogr  go  to  slaqi  in^paaoe.'* 

<<  £ouimigbk«e  'wdd  stajc    fiowetfec,  ^  anjHim^'doeBiappan,  Ii 
send  to  your  house,  and^ciul  yon  vp." 

jThe  liiigi  ke^  four  senomiB.  Of  these^  two,  ainan«Bd flMii,  were 
with  their  master  and  mistress,  the  other  two  were  at  home.  And  iinm 
WW  ibe<ofaill's  ximnt^  After  Mrs.  Beecher  left,  Mis.  Oi&  crept  slong 
the  corridor  to  the  nurse's  room,  where  the  baby  fliefit,  and  mnd  tha 

"^  WSiat  laie^  doiBg  ihat  for  ?"  Ae  indigiumdy  esDUmad.  -"Of 
course  you  will  sit  up  to-night,  and  watch  by  baby." 

^  8ii  Of)  £ir  what,  ma'am  ?"  Teimmad  the  nmrse. 

«'IiwenldnoiibwMl^tUldmmtehedio4Mgfat  Ivaii]^^  Jff 
other  baby  died  of  convulsions,  and  die  aame  ^ing  may  attnak  ikis. 
XhayfComfiHm  ina  moment  I  have  ^ordeied  Mhrdn  te  ait  19  in^the 
Jul(»en  and  ikaop  Jiot  water  in  ireadinsB.'' 

^IK/ligi^  ima'am,  thene's  noioaasejin  the  world  &r  it  The  liabyitjai 
wttllas  wn  arl,  mndhas  never  woke  np  ameel  Itu^ber  iemnmtm^ 
o'clock.^ 

^^.SheidiaU  in  twatohad  this  aught,^'  parsistea  Ms.  Orfie.  ^  Sb  ikw 
yourself  again." 

^IfBoib  jay*i&«ahame,''',gnim'blediheBnrae,  whalmd  ^gsonm  tired 
af  herAuislaBis'sioapMBioaBwajjrs,  And  had  privately  tfcdld  'tba  'OlbBr  ser- 
^paiilsAat«faa  did  Slot  fnae  haw  fioanahe  left  ^e  stiua^on.  ^'Mafcmp 
for  a  week,  if  there  was  a  call  for  it,  but  to  be  deprived  of  one's  natmal 
rest,  for  nothing,  is  too  iiad.  I^H  sit  myself  in  the  <ddTOQkiog<c)iair,  if  I 
maatiitqp,"  added  ihetseFvant,  half  iotherself,  iaJf  tohernuatreas,  ^and 
get  a  sleep  that  way." 

MjB.Ordie'«  -eyes  flashed  anger.  The  fact  was,  the  slawery  tif  Eartem 
servants  had  a  little  spoiled  her  for  Ae  independeaoe  ttf  Eugapeaa  «ae8. 
Sha  aoansad  the  gid  of  every  crime  that  was  imfieeling,  short  of  Aild 
nundec,  «nd  i^oacluded  b^  having  the  in&nt's  ciib  oarrisd  down  to  bar 
ONVB  aroom.    .She  woald  at  up  herself  and  watch  it 

UieahildKtiU  sleptealmly  and  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Ordieaat  qoielly  hf 
it  JBiit  ^  hegan  to  find  it  rather  doll,  and  she  went  to  the  book^hdvei 
and  got  a  book.  It  was  then  staoking  eleven.  Settling  the  lamp  on  a 
smaU  table  at  heriBlbow,  she  hegan  to  read. 

She  had  pitohed  iqMm  the  ^  Vioar  of  Wakefield."  I^ie  had  not  apeaed 
the  bask  for  yean,  andddie  read  on  widi  intecest,  all  her  old  pleasoie  in 
the  tale  revived.  Suddenly  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  gravd  paA  aat- 
side,  advancing  down  it,  and  she  looked  off -and  listoied.  The  first 
thought  that  fltmck  her  was,  that  one  of  the  servants  had  been  out^Mn 
out  pesDHtsion^iand  was  aoming  in  iit  that  late  hour,  whidi,  as  lier  hmag' 
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ii^  mttki^  oppoiit^b  tdld  hear,  was  twem^five  mnrales  pait  ^tdemaoL  It 
most  be  explained  ^t  Eaton  panoaage  stood  a  Httk  baok&om  thelii|^ 
aMi,*aiid  iwa0diinrro«Dded  by  trees.  Two  iron  gates  tgave  ingfess  from 
Ae.-soad,  by  a  broad,  balf  ciionlar  oafftiage  path,  ^wdudi  swept  tionBd^lase 
Iby  !the  hnisey  between  it  and  tbe  ihiok  trees.  A}mwm  and  gaiden  wece 
at  the  back  of  tbe  house,  but  there  was  no  ingress  there,  or  to  any  fiant  of 
ifae  .paradises,  sawe  .^reogh  the  iron  gates.  A  BanEOw  ^fravel  -path, 
Imncfaing  offAoai  ihe  portico,  led  to  the  small  house  of  die  cosate,  iDOt 
Aihuadred  yards  ofl^  and  that  house  was  connected  with.the  high  eaad  by 
one  iron  gate^  and  a  straight  walk.  Broad  enough  for  carriageS4dsoi,  but 
none  evttr  ^vent  down  It,  for  they  could  not  tuxn.  These  iron  gates — 
the  rector's  two  and  the  curate's  one — were  i&variaUy  leabadat  sunset, 
all  4h0  year  round  z  did  any  visitors  i^proaoh  either  houses  <after  that, 
they  had  to  ringfor  admittanoe. 

Mrs.  Ordie  heard  footsteps  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  her  eyes 
glanced  to  her  watch.  Tweniy-fif  e  minutes  after  eWea*  But  ioMne- 
&itely  an  eoqaression  of  .astonishment  rose  to  her  fao^  and  hsr  ^yes 
dilated  and  her  lips  opened,  and  her  ears  were  strained  to  the  sound.  If 
>  she  iieaid.the  footsteps  of  her -husband,  she  was  jnw.die  heaid  Aem 


She  drew  in  her  breath  and  listened  stilL  They  were  coming  nearer, 
dase  upoi  the  ihouse,  his  own  sba^p,  qmok,  Sam  atep,  <idiich  she  'had 
negrar  heard  sinee  she  ileft  him  in  •Calcutta^  ihe^  .wssejngfatandeineath 
Jber  «¥iodowinow,  on  their  wa^jr  to  Ae  done.  Wjth  a  <iry  of  jogr  aheflTDse, 
jmdsaQiy  qpensd  ihe  window; 

''  George !  dear  George !  I  knew  your  step.  Whatever  fcrings  you 
I?" 


There  was  no  answer,  «aoept  thesound  of  the  ibotBt«M,*biit  she  Jeaned 
fiait,.0nd  by  ihe  jra^  cast  outside  hmm  ithe  kitehan  ^urmdowc,  mhith  nvas 
aveU  lighted  wi^n,  vnd  stood  hr  baok,  .at  right  Aagles  «sdth. the  ihouse 
«dofifr,  sbesaw  .the  f asm  of  the  visitoc  JLather  dimly  to  he  sure,  ibat  thero 
was  no  jnistaking  it  for  any  other  than  Captain  Ordie,  and  he  wove  his 
j^^^imentak.  Shs  watched  him  leave  the  broad  :path,  and  halt  ttt  the 
entrance  to  the  portico,  which  was  situated  on  the  side  of  the  house.  Sbe 
spoke  again. 

^  Ge^ge,  yon  did  not  hear  me.  .Don't  knock,  haby'^s  ill.  Wait  a 
jBOiaent,  and  I  will  let  you  in." 

She  sprang  to  the  door,  fier  lamp  was  not  one  suitable  'for  .carryiag, 
and  she  would  not  stay  to  light  a  taper  :  she  knew  every  stair  well,  and 
apod  down  ihem.  But  she  was  awkward  at  the  fastemngs  of  the  front 
donr,  .and  could  not  undo  them  in  the  dark.  She  nm  into  the  Idtohen 
for  a  hght  The  servant,  sitting  ^p  in  obedienoe  to  iher  orden,  was  lying 
hadi:  vn  a  chaii^  her  ^set  stretched  out  upon  another.  !6he  was  fast  asleep 
and  snoring.  A  large  fixe  burnt  in  the  grate,  and  ^o  candles  were 
alight  oa  &  ironing-board  underneath  the  >wincLMi;,  one  tof  them  gutter- 
ing down.     Servants  will  be  wasteful. 

^'JVIartha.!    Martha!"  she  eaolaimed,    '^ arouse  tup.     M^  hudband's 


^  What !"  cried  the  woman,  starting  up  in  affingfa^  and  evidently  for- 
igettiqg  where  she  was,  ^^  who's  joome  ?" 

^  Come  and  open  the  iiall  door.     Cqataia  'Qidie  is  ihsBB." 
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In  heT^lWt  m*  -^^ 
«  One  of  thenn^^ -water 
"  That  was  very  cSifc^**  no 
Richard's  out.     Papa 
open  at  night.** 

«« I  locked  both  the  gates  atlsi^t; 
the  key's  hanging  up  in  its  place  i . 

**  Impossible,"  repeated  Mrs.  Or2W  the  nu.^" 
upper  one,  the  furthest  from  here.     I  hel^imvatei^ 
foot  on  the  gravel,  and  knew  his  step,     xvdj^e  bSw 
locked  it.     George !"  added  Mrs.  Ordie,  in  a 

There  was  no  answer.     No  sound  whatever  broke 
night. 

"  Captain  Ordie  !'*  she  repeated,  "  Captain  Ordie  !" 

The  servant  was  laughing  to  herself,  taking  care  that 
tress  did  not  see  her.     She  believed  that  Mrs.  Ordie  had 
what  slie  did-— dropping  asleep ;  and  had  dreamt  she  heard 
the  gravel. 

"I  know  what  it  is,**  cried  Mrs.  Ordie,  briskly.     "  He  has  n 
here  before,  and  finding  the  door  was  not  immediately 
has  gone  on  to  the  Beechers,  thinking  this  the  wrong  housec 

She  ran  down  the  narrow  path  as  she  spoke,  which  branched  w 
the  portico,  round  by  the  kitchen  window ;  and  the  mwd  foUowedUb;  i 
first  stopping  to  put  the  candle  inside  the  hall.     It  was  light   now  t^e^ 
were  out.  '  ^ 

But  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  George  Ordie.  The  curate's  house  a 
small  one,  was  closed,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dwelling  whose 
inmates  were  at  rest ;  the  blinds  were  drawn  before  the  windows  and  all 
was  still.  Mrs.  Ordie  ran  over  probabilities  in  her  mind,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  have  gone  there.     The  Beechera  were 
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early  people,  and  had  no  doubt  been  in  bed  on  hour  ago  ;  and  had  her 
husband  knocked  there,  he  would  be  waiting  at  the  door  still,  for  they 
had  not  had  time  to  come  down  and  let  him  in. 

"  It  could  onlpr  have  been  fancy,  ma'am,"  cried  Martha. 

«  Silence,"  said  Mrs.  Ordie :  "  how  can  it  have  been  fancy  ?  I  heard 
my  husband,  and  saw  him." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  argue  so  from  the  gates  being  fast  He  couldn't 
have  got  over  'em  because  of  the  spikes." 

"  The  gates  cannot  be  fast,"  returned  Mrs.  Ordie,  «  and  it  is  foolish 
of  you  to  persist  in  the  falsehood— only  to  screen  your  own  careless- 
ness." 

*'  I  wish  you'd  just  please  to  come  and  look  at  the  gates,"  retorted 
Martha. 

"  I  wiU,"  said  Mrs.  Ordie,  starting  off  with  alacrity,  anxious  to  convict 
Martha  to  her  fece.  "  It  is  an  utter  impossibility  that  Captain  Ordie 
can  have  come  in  at  a  high,  locked  gate,  with  spikes  on  the  top ;  he 
would  not  attempt  to  do  so." 

"That's  just  what  I  say,"  answered  Martha.  "I  dreamt  t'other 
night,"  she  muttered  to  hei-self,  as  she  followed  her  mistress,. « that  a  roan 
came  down  that  thei'e  path  with  lovely  gownd  pieces  to  sell :  I  might 
just  as  well  have  riz  up  tne  house,  and  had  him  routed  for." 

They  gained  the  broad  walk,  and  proceeded  round  towards  the  gate. 
Mrs.  Ordie  put  out  her  hand  and  tried  it.  It  was  locked.  Martha 
sniffed. 

"  Why,  it  is  like  magic  I"  uttered  Mrs.  Ordie. 

"I  was  positive  and  certain  about  its  being  locked,  ma'am.     And 
that's  why  I  said  it  must  be  fancy.     I  think  it  couldn't  have  been  nothing 
else. 
^  Mrs.  Ordie  was  indignant.     **  Is  this  gate  fancy?"  she  said,  shaking 

y     it,  in  her  anger. 
L        "  No,  that's  a  real  gate." 

r  "  Then  don't  tell  me  again  that  my  husband  is  fancy.  How  could  I 
r  have  seen  and  heard  him  if  he  were  not  come  ?  Captain  Ordie  1"  she 
^  called  out,  once  more.     "  George  I  where  can  you  have  gone  to  ?" 

*^  If  he  is  on  the  premises,  he  must  be  on  'em,"  logically  argued  the 
servant.     "  Because  there's  no  outlet  out  of  *em,  but  by  these  gates." 
"  Come  to  the  other  gate,"  said  Mrs.  Ordie. 

They  retraced  their  steps  round  the  circular  path,  Mrs.  Ordie  looking 
in  all  directions  for  a  gleam  of  scarlet,  and  reached  the  other  gate.  It 
was  fdso  locked.  Then  she  went  and  tried  Mr.  Beecher's  gate ;  it  was 
likewise  fast ;  and  then  she  went  to  their  own  garden,  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  looked  and  called.  She  even  went  into  the  summer-house, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  Captain  Ordie.  The  servant  walked  with  her, 
^  half  amused,  half  provoked. 
.^,      "Can  he  have  slipped  in-doors,"  murmured  Mrs.  Ordie,  "that  first 

^time  when  we  had  gone  down  to  the  Beechers  ?"     And  she  went  in,  • 
^  ^  looked  in  the  sitting-rooms,  ascended  the  stairs  to  her  own  room,  where 
'^    the  light  was,  taking  the  opportunity  to  ghince  at  her  child,  and  then 
^  /-looked  in  the  kitchen.     But  Captain  Ordie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
^  f  she  had  never  been  so  much  perplexed  and  puzzled  in  all  her  life. 
^  /      "  Then  he  must  have  gone  on,  as  I  thought,  to  Mr.  Beecher^s,"  was 
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her  last  solutioii  of  the  enigma.  '^  They  were  possihly  op,  and  let  hia 
in  directly.  And  they  aie  keeping  him  there  till  morning,  that  he  msj 
not  disturb  us,  knowing  that  baby  is  ilL" 

''But  about  die  gate^"  interrupted  the  serrant,  refanming  to  ber 
stumbling-block,  ^  how  could  he  haye  got  through  it  f 

*'  I  know  he  did  get  through  it,  and  that's  eiioi:^;fa,"  responded  Mn. 
Ordie.  "  He  may  have  managed  to  climb  oyer  it,  not  finding  the  belL 
Soldiers  have  venturesome  spirits.  I  will  go  and  fetch  Mm.  You  tkop 
here,  Martha,  and  listen  to  baby." 

Once  more  Mrs.  Ordie  sped  to  the  curate's.  She  knocked  at  the  docc, 
and  stood  back  to  look  up  at  the  house.  **  They  have  put  him  into  their 
spare  bed,"  she  soliloquised  ;  **  Mrs.  Beedier  has  kept  it  made  up  tlus 
fortnight  past,  expecting  their  invalid  from  India.  My  goodness!  I 
never  thought  of  it!  they  have  no  doubt  come  together,  in  the  same 
ship.  George  may  have  gone  up  to  Calcutta,  and  finding  James  Beeeher 
was  coming,  have  got  leave,  all  in  a  hurry,  and  accompanied  him." 

But  there  was  still  no  sign  of  light  or  life  in  the  house,  and  Mia.  Ordie 
picked  up  some  bits  of  gfravel,  and  threw  them  at  Mrs.  Bee<dier*s  bed- 
room window.  This  brought  forth  the  curate,  in  his  nightcap,  peepti^ 
through  the  curtains. 

'<It  is  I,  Mr.  Beeeher,"  she  called  out  ''Have  you  got  Captain 
Ordie  here?" 

"  Make  haste,  Anne,"  cried  the  curate,  turning  his  head  round  to  speak 
to  his  wife.     "  It's  Mrs.  Ordie.     Perhaps  the  child  is  in  a  fit." 

"  My  husband  is  come,"  repeated  Mrs.  Ordie.  "  He  b  here,  is  he 
not?" 

^  Yes,  directly ,**  answered  the  curate,  imperfisctly  nnderstan^ng^  but 
opening  the  casement  about  an  inch,  to  speak. 

"Is  she  really  worse,  Louisa?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beeeher,  who  now 
appeared  at  the  window.  "  I  will  just  throw  on  a  few  things^  and  be 
with  you." 

The  curate,  believing  the  matter  to  be  settled,  drew  in  his  nightcap, 
and  closed  the  casement.  But  Mrs.  Ordie's  voice  was  again  heara. 
"Mr.  Beeeher !  Mr.  Beeeher!  I  want  you." 

**  Dress  yourself  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Beeeher  to  him,  in  a  fluny.  "  I 
dare  say  Uiey  want  yon  to  go  for  Mr.  PercivaL  If  the  baby  u  really 
worse,  and  it  is  not  Louisa's  fancy,  I  shall  never  boaat  of  knowine 
children  again.  It  looked  as  cool  and  well  in  the  eve&ii^  ms  H  need 
look.     She  is  calling  again." 

Mr.  Beeeher  reopened  the  casement.  "  I  am  putting  on  my  ^Mh^ 
Mrs.  Ordie.     I  am  coming." 

<'  But  you  need  not  do  that.     Has  your  brother  come?" 

"Who?" 

"  Your  brother :  James  Beeeher." 

"No.     Not  vet" 

"  There's  a  snip  in,  as  my  husband  has  arrived.    Tdl  him  I  am  here." 

"  We'll  be  down  in  a  minute,"  called  out  Mr.  Beedier,  xetiiing  hotn 
the  window,  and  malting  desperate  haste.  '^Anne,  Captain  Ordie's 
come." 

"  Captain  Ordie !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beeeher. 

"  Mrs.  Ordie  says  so." 
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"  Then  we  ihaU  have  James  heve  to-morrow.  How  yery  unexpected 
Captain  Ot^B  arriral  mast  have  beea  to  hii  wiiel     And  to  find  hii 

child  mr 

Mrs.  Ordie  watted.  Mrs.  Beedier  came  down  firsts  in  a  large  shawl, 
and  her  bonnet  tied  orer  her  nightcap.  They  began  to  speak  at  cross 
purposes. 

"  Is  he  eombg?  Ebve  you  told  him?"  impatiently  asked  Mrs. 
Or^e. 

<<  My  dear,  yes.  But  he  had  g^ne  np-etdrs  in  slippers,  and  his  shoes 
were  in  the  back  kitchen.  Lodsa,  you  should  not  have  oome  out  yourself, 
you  should  have  sent.  Has  not  Captain  Ordie's  arriyal  taken  you  by 
surprise  r 

'^  I  never  was  so  much  surprised,"  answered  Mrs.  Ordie,  standing  still, 
and  not  offerii^  to  stir.  "  I  heard  his  footstep  firsts  and  knew  it,  even  in 
the  distance.    I  am  so  glad !   He  must  have  come  with  James  Beecher.'* 

*^  Ay,  we  shall  have  James  here  to-morrow.  But,  my  dear,  let  us  not 
keetime.     Is  the  child  very  ill  T 

^  She  18  not  worse,  there  is  no  hurry,"  answered  Mm.  Ordie,  planting 
her  back  against  a  tree,  as  deliberately  as  if  she  meant  to  make  it  her 
etatioii  for  the  night,  and  gazing  up  at  the  casement  which  she  knew 
belonged  to  their  sparf  bedroom.  Mrs.  Beecher  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
«'  WiU  he  be  long  ?"  she  added.     </  There's  no  light" 

<'He  will  be  here  directly,*'  sfud  Mrs.  Beecher;  ''he  is  finding  his 
ahoes.  I  suppose  Kitty  pot  them  in  some  out-of-the-way  plaee,  ready  for 
cleaning  in  the  morning. ' 

Another  pause,  and  the  curate  appeared. 

'^Oh,  Mr.  Beecher,  you  need  not  have  got  up,"  was  Mrs.  Ordie's 
greeting.     "  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  aU  this  trouble." 

^  It  is  no  troidile,"  he  rejoined.  **  Do  you  want  me  to  go  for  Mr. 
Perdval?" 

''  You  are  very  kind,  but  we  shall  not  want  the  doctor  to-night :  at 
least  I  hope  not.  She  has  never  woke  up  once  since  she  was  laid  down. 
I  have  been  watching  her  myself:  I  had  her  brought  down  to  my  own 
room.  Nurse  behavM  diamefully  over  it,  and  I  gave  her  warning.  She 
shall  leave  to-morrow." 

^'  Pray  let  us  go  on,  and  see  how  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Beecher,  never 
supposing  hut  they  had  been  called  up  by  the  atate  of  the  <^ild,  and 
thinking  Mrs.  Ordie  s  words  and  delay  very  strange. 

^  When  he  comes.    You  say  he  will  not  be  long.    Had  he  undressed  ?" 

<<Hadwhou&dreawd?" 

'<  My  husband." 

Mrs.  Beecher  stared  at  her  with  amaaemeni  ''  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Louisa.     For  whom  are  we  waiting  here  ?" 

**  For  my  husband,  of  course.     You  say  he  is  finding  his  shoes." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher  thought  her  child*s  illness  was  turning  her 
craiy.  ^'Louisa,  you  are  mystifying  us.  Is  your  husband  coming  out, 
here,  into  the  garaen?     Are  we  to  wait  here  for  him?" 

*^  Why,  yon  know  he  is  coming  out,  and  of  course  I  shall  wait  for  him. 
Only  thmk  of  his  travelling  in  his  regimentals !  Just  as  if  he  were  on 
dn^." 

^  Wheee  is  Captain  Ordie?"  interposed  the  curate* 
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"  Well,  that's  a  lensible  question,  from  you,"  laughed  Mrs.  Ordie.  "I 
suppose  he  is  in  your  spare  bedroom,  though  I  see  no  light.  Or  else 
hunting  for  his  shoes  in  your  kitchen." 

"  Child,"  said  Mrs.  Beecher,  taking  hold  of  her  tenderly,  "  you  are 
not  well.  I  told  you  to-day  what  it  would  be,  if  you  excited  yourself. 
Let  us  take  you  home." 

^*  I  will  not  go  without  my  husband.  There.  And  what  makes  him 
so  long  ?  I  shall  call  to  him."  She  advanced  and  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door,  but  it  resisted  her  efforts. 

**  Why,  you  have  locked  it !"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  Mr.  Beecher. 
**  You  have  locked  him  in." 

*'  Locked  who  in,  child  p"  said  Mrs.  Beecher.  '^  There's  nobody  in  the 
house  but  Kitty." 

**  My  husband  is  there.  Did  he  not  come  to  you»  finding  our  house 
shut  up?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.   We  hare  not  seen  him." 

''  Mr.  Beecher,*'  she  impatiently  uttered,  '^  I  asked  you,  when  you  first 
came  to  the  window,  whether  my  husband  had  come  here^  and  you  said 
yes." 

'<  My  dear  young  lady,  I  must  have  misunderstood  your  question. 
You  know  I  am  a  little  deaf.  All  I  heard,  wit^i  reference  to  Captain 
Ordie,  was,  that  he  had  come :  I  supposed  to  your  house.  He  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  to  ours." 

*<  Then  what  were  you  talking  of?"  she  reproachfully  asked  aC  Mn. 
Beecher.  *^  It  was  smimeful  to  deceive  me  so !  You  said  he  had  gone 
up-stairs  in  slippers,  and  was  finding  his  shoes.     You  know  you  did. 

^'My  dear  child,  I  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Beecher.  I  did  not  know 
you  thought  your  husband  was  here.   Why  did  you  think  so  ?" 

<'If  he  is  not  here,  where  is  he?"  demanded  Mrs.  Ordie.  ^^You  need 
not  look  at  me  as  though  you  thought  I  was  out  of  my  senses.  Do  yon 
mean  to  say  you  have  not  seen  Captain  Ordie  ?" 

*^  We  have  not,  indeed.  We  went  to  bed  at  ten,  and  heard  nothings 
until  you  threw  the  gravel  at  the  window." 

''  Where  can  he  be  ?  What  can  he  have  done  with  himself?"  uttered 
Mrs.  Ordie,  in  deep  tribulation. 

<^  Did  he  leaye  you  to  come  to  our  house  ?    What  time  did  he  arrive  ?* 

**  It  was  at  twenty-five  minutes  after  eleven.  I  had  got  baby  m  my 
room,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  was  sitting  by  her,  reading  the  '  Vicar  oi 
Wakefield.'  All  at  once  I  heard  footsteps  approaching  from  the  upper 
gate,  and  I  knew  they  were  my  husband's.  He  came  close,  and  I  looked 
out^  and  saw  him,  and  called  to  him ;  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  me,  bat 
went  in  to  the  portico.  I  ran  down  to  let  him  in,  and  to  my  surpiise  he 
was  not  there  then,  and  I  thought  he  must  have  come  on  to  you. 

<'  Then  you  have  not  yet  sp^en  with  him  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Beecher. 

«  Not  yet." 

''Are  you  sure  it  was  Captain  Ordie?  Who  opened  the  gate  to 
him?" 

"  No  one.  The  gate  is  locked.  There  is  the  strange  part  of  the 
business." 

<'My  dear  Mrs*  Ordie!  I  fear  it  must  be  all  a  mistake*  Captain 
Ordie  would  not  arrive  here  on  foot,  even  if  he  landed  unexpectedly; 
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and  ha  could  not  have  got  through  a  lodced  gate.  Perhaps  yon  were 
asleep." 

**  Nontenaef**  peevishly  replied  Mrs.  Ordie ;  ^'  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  I 
am  now.  I  was  deep  in  the  book,  and  had  not  felt  sleepy.  I  had  got 
to  that  part  where  the  fine  ladies  from  town  had  gone  in  to  neighbour 
Flamborough's  and  caught  them  all  at  hunt-the-slipper,  Olivia  in  the 
niddle,  bawling  for  fair  play ;  where  Mr.  Burchell,  afterwards,  turns  his 
back  upon  the  company,  and  calls  out '  fudge'  at  the  ladies'  high-lived 
conversation.  The  ballad  *  Edwin  and  Angelioa'  came  in,  a  few  pages 
before,  and  that  I  skipped.     I  assure  you  I  was  perfectly  awake.** 

*'  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  have  been  anything  but  a  delusion," 
persisted  Mr.  Beecher. 

*'  How  a  delusion  ?"  aogrily  asked  the  youngtflady ;  *<  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean.  Delusions  don't  visit  people  who  are  wide  awake,  and 
m  their  sober  senses.  If  my  hearing  had  played  me  false,  Mr.  Beecher, 
my  sight  could  not  I  heard  my  husband,  and  saw  him,  and  spoke  to 
him :  do  you  think  I  should  speak  to  somebody  I  did  not  know  p  I  am 
certain  it  was  Captain  Ordie.  He  was  in  his  regimentals :  were  they  a 
delusion  ?" 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Beecher. 

^^  It  is  more  than  strange,"  was  Louisa  Ordie's  answer,  as  she  looked 
dreamily  about  '*  He  is  in  the  grounds  somewhere,  and  why  he  does 
not  come  forward,  I  don't  know." 

The  mystery  was  not  cleared  up  that  night.  The  next  day  Mrs. 
Ordie  sent  for  her  father,  to  impart  to  him  the  strange  circumstance.  He 
adopted  his  curate's  view  of  the  affair,  and  indeed  the  universal  view. 
Mrs.  Ordie  was  much  annoyed  at  their  disbelief,  and  she  actually,  in 
spite  of  her  friends,  had  Captain  Ordie  advertised  for,  in  the  local  papers : 
he  VHU  in  England,  she  said,  and  it  would  be  proved  so. 

When  letters  next  arrived  from  India,  there  was  one  from  Captain 
Ordie,  which  gave  proof  positive  that  he  was  not,  and  had  not  becoi,  in 
Europe.  Mrs.  Ordie  was  perplexed,  and  refused  to  speak  of  it  further, 
for  she  only  got  ridicule. 

The  wedcs  went  on,  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Ordie 
and  her  chiM  drew  near,  but  meanwhile  the  disastrous  news  had  arrived 
of  the  outbreak  in  India,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  it 

She  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  gloomy  mood ;  not  a  sorrowful  one ; 
more  one  of  anger.  She  had  not  heard  from  iter 'husband  for  some  time 
(his  last  letter  was  dated  April),  and  now,  as  she  found,  another  mail  was 
in,  and  no  news  from  him.  The  rising  at  Delhi,  where  he  was  quartered, 
was  known  to  her,  but  not  as  yet  the  details  of  its  more  disastrous 
features.  She  did  not  fear  his  having  fallen,  for  had  anything  happened 
to  him,  Mr.  Main,  or  one  of  her  sisters,  would  have  written.  They  wete 
all  at  Delhi.  Mrs.  Beecher  came  in,  looking  very  pale  and  sad.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ling  had  gone  off,  in  their  pony  carriage,  to  the  county  town, 
to  pick  up  news.     They  were  extremely  uneasy. 

*'  There  has  been  another  mail  in  these  two  days !"  she  exclaimed  to 
Mrs.  Beecher.  **  News  travels  slower  to  Enton  than  anywhere.  Have 
you  heard  from  James  Beecher  ?     You  don't  look  well." 

"  He  is  come.     He  came  overland." 
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*^  And  J9B,  hsre  been  'warrjing  jovntltfeB  di«t  he  k  dead }  How  »» 
thiDgfs  goiDg^  on  oyer  there  ?** 

**  Very  bttdly.     They  cannot  be  wewe.** 

**  Does  he  knoir  anything  of  George  ?^  continued  Mfs.  Oidieu  '^  I 
dunk  he  might  spare  a  minute  from  his  fighliog  to  write  ta  rae.  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Tou  have  not  bad  news  for  me  ?**  she  added, 
her  fears  tooehed,  and  rising  in  essttement  *'  Oh,  amely  not  I  Mot 
vobheT 

^  James's  news,  altogether,  is  very  dispiriting,"  returned  Mrs.  Beechcr, 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  her  task.  *<  My  hnsbaad  is  gone  to  bring 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ling  back.  We  thought  yon  might  like  them  to  be  at 
home." 

*<Has  George  feUei^in  battk?  Have  those  half-caste  rebeib  shot 
him  down?    Oh " 

^  Pray  be  calm,  Louisa !"  implored  Mrs.  Beecher ;  **  tf  efer  yoo  had 
need  of  calmness  in  your  lire,  you  have  need  dF  it  now.  Afflic- 
tion-^^-* 

*<  Is  he  wounded  ?  Is  he  dead  ?^  interrupted  Mrs.  Ordie,  wr^  a  btttcr 
shriek.  <<  Oh,  George !  dearest  George  !  and  I  have  been  calling  yoa 
hard  names  for  not  writing  to  me  !     What  is  it  ?'' 

^  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  told,  my  child.  James  Beeeh^  was  at 
Delhi  in  the  midst  of  it" 

Mrs.  Ordie  suddenly  rose  from  her  seat  and  flew  from  tlM  roook  Misl 
Beeeher  supposed  she  had  g^e  to  her  chamber,  and  followed  her  there. 
Not  so.  A  thin  man,  looking  fearfully  ill,  fur  once,  bat  browned  by 
an  Eastern  sun,  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  curate's  ptflonr,  when  • 
young,  excited  woman  came  Aying  in. 

**  Mc  Beecher,**  she  uttered,  seizing  his  hands  imploringly,  *  when  Ad 
it  happen  P    I  am  Mrs.  Ordie." 

**  Has  my  sister-in-law  told  you — anything  7^  he  asked,  hentatingty. 

"  Yes,  yes.     I  know  the  worst.     I  want  particulars.** 

He  had  risen  into  an  upright  posture,  though  he  could  scarcely  rap- 
port himself,  and  she  sat  down  beside  him.  He  was  a  chuveh  nrissioiiary, 
a  widower  with  children.  **  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  bear  ^bm  detafli  1" 
he  asked,  believing,  from  her  words,  that  she  knew  the  general  facta. 

''  I  am  sare.     Omit  nothing.     Mrs.  Beecher  says  yo«  were  at  Deflu.* 

*^  I  went  there  in  the  spring,  to  say  farewell  to  some  frieads,  en  I 
came  home.     At  Delhi  I  was  taken  worse,  and  lay  ill  thete.** 

**  But  about  the  rising?** 

*"  I  am  coming  to  it.  On  the  second  Monday  in  May,  afbr  IneakCut, 
bad  news  came  in.  The  3rd  Light  Cavalry  had  dashed  in  from  Meerat, 
fnlly  armed,  and  were  slaughtering  the  Europeans.  Eighty-five  of  Mb 
reg^ent  had  been  tf4ed  by  court-martial  at  Meerut,  for  refusiiigto 
handle  the  greased  cartridges,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Their 
sentences  were  read  out  to  them  on  parade  on  the  previous  Sactnrdayy 
the  9th,  and  they  were  sent  to  gaol.  On  the  10th,  Sunday,  die  rcgi« 
ment  rose,  rele^ised  the  prisoners,  massacred  the  European  officers,  their 
wires  and  children,  and  on  the  llth  came  to  Delhi,  in  open  revolt  I 
struggled  up,  dressed  myself,  joined  my  friends  where  I  was  staying,  and 
we  waited  further  news.  ^  It  came  in  too  soon.  The-  mutineeni  had 
gone  towards  Deriowgunge,  shooting  all  the  officers  they  encountered. 
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The  lriga£er  ordered  out  tbe  544h  Natiye  Infimtry  and  two  guns ;  and, 
I  belieroy  a  deta^uaent  of  another  Mgimenty  bot  aocoanto  varied.  Tbej 
aoet  the  reb^  jti9t  outside  the  Cashmere  gate,  and  it  was  all  np,  for  the 
fiepojs  desorted  their  offioers^  and  shook  lumds  with  the  Sowars.  Eyeiy 
officer  was  killed :  treacherous,  cowardly  wretches !  they  did  not  spore 
one.** 

She  was  biting  her  fip%  and  striring  fercakiMMSSy  determined  to  hear 
alL     "<  Did  the  officers  not  resist  ?** 

<<  All  in  their  power,  but  thej  were  unarmed,"  he  said.  ^The  next 
aoeount  that  came  in  was,  that  the  natives  had  risen  and  joined  the  in- 
annectioD,  were  firing  the  bungalows  at  Deariowgnnge,  and  ransacking 
tbe  fiaropean  reaidenoes.  The  troopers  were  raging  about,  destrojii^ 
h£^  and  when  their  work  was  done,  the  Goqjurs,*  who  had  collected  in 
ffreat  numbers,  as  they  were  sure  to  do,  followed  in  their  wake^  and  piU 
kged  everything,  even  to  the  matting.     The  bank  was  rifled." 

Mr.  Beecher  paused,  wondering  whether  he  ought  to  proceed,  but  her 
studied  calnmesa  deceived  him. 

^^  No  one  knew  where  to  fly  for  refuge,  or  what  to  do :  none  knew 
where  to  put  the  offieers'  wives  and  children.  Many  were  taken  to  the 
Flagstaff  Tower,  but  it  was  thought  unsafe,  and  had  to  be  abwidoned. 
Some  escaped :  many,  I  h<^ :  in  conveyances,  or  on  horseback,  or  on 
foot.  Some  of  the  officers  retreated  to  the  cantonment,  outside  the 
gates,  but  the  troopers  got  there  when  n^ht  came,  killed  them  and  their 
wives  and  children." 

**  Were  any  of  my  faxnaly  with  them  ?**  she  asked,  still  widi  unnatural 


**  No.  I  will  tell  you.  Before  raid-day  the  ladies  of  our  house,  my 
host's  wife  and  her  cousin,  escaped  to  a  close  hut,  or  outhoose,  and  I 
managed  to  hobble  there  with  them.  I  don't  know  how :  but  it  is  as- 
tonishing the  artificial  strength  that  fear  fariogs  out.  Others  also  took 
refuge  there,  about  half  a  dozen  ladies,  your  two  sisters  being  amongst 
tkem,  three  or  four  children,  and  a  poor  little  ensign,  as  ill  and  weak  as 
I  was.  We  hoped  we  were  in  safety ;  that  the  rebels  would  not  think  of 
looJdng  for  us  there;  and  some  old  matting,  well  wetted,  was  hung  up 
across  the  entrance,  as  if  to  dry.  A  Sepoy,  who  was  really  feithful  (and 
there  were  many  such  in  the  city),  sat  before  it  to  guard  it :  many  a  one, 
laeng  alter  prey,  did  he  turn  aside  with  a  well-assumed  story  that  his 
old  another  was  m  there,  dymg — ^let  her  die  in  peace.*' 

^  Was  my  husband  there  ?*' 

**  Not  then.  No  one  came  near  us  all  that  day  ;  they  daered  not,  for 
our  sakes ;  and  we  bore  our  suspense  and  apprehaiision  as  we  best  eould, 
not  knowing  who  was  livins^  or  who  dead,  €&  those  dearest  to  us.  What 
ft  day  that  was  1  We  had  neither  food  nor  drink ;  the  heat  of  the 
weather  was  fearful ;  and  so  many  of  us  stowed  tofi;ether,  and  closely 
ahttt  up^  rendered  the  air  fetid.  We  thought  it  coiud  not  be  less  than 
110  degrees.  This  was  not  the  worst :  there  were  the  apprehensions  of 
diseoveiy.     We  men  might  brave  it,  at  any  rate  to  appearance,  bat  the 

^  A  race  of  a  peculiar  caste,  who  congregate  round  Meerut  and  DelhL  They 
have  been  compared  to  our  gipsy  tribes,  and  live  by  plunder,  even  in  times  of 
peace.  Some  years  ago  a  regiment  was  oUiged  to  be  raised  espedaDy  to  keep 
I  under. 
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poor  young  women !  I  beliere  they  would  hare  been  glad  to  die  ts 
they  cowered  there,  rather  than  live  to  encounter  an  uncertain  fiite.  I 
strove  to  speak  comfort  to  them  all,  but  it  was  difficult :  one  or  two  bore 
bravely  up,  and  cheered  the  rest  Late  at  night,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  Captain  Ordie  stole  in.** 

She  raised  a  faint  cry  at  the  name.     *^  My  husband !" 

'<  He  told  us  what  he  could  of  the  nrogpress  of  the  day  :  it  was  honiblr 
bad,  yet  I  believe  he  softened  it  for  their  ears  :  and  then  began  to  talk 
of  our  own  situation.  It  would  be  impossible,  he  said,  to  keep  in  the 
same  place  of  concealment  another  day,  and  that  we  had  better  join  a 
party  who  were  about  to  make  their  escape  towards  Kumaul.  All  seised 
at  the  idea  eag^ly,  and  wished  to  start  without  the  delay  of  an  instant. 
Just  then,  Mrs.  Holt,  my  friend's  wife,  whom  the  idea  of  escape  had 
aroused  from  lethargy,  inquired  after  her  husband,  wliom  she  had  not 
seen  since  morning. 

<< '  He  is  safe,  and  unharmed,'  replied  Captain  Ordie. 

^*  *  On  your  honour?'  she  said,  fearing  he  might  be  deceiving  her. 

''  ^  On  my  honour.  You  will  see  him  when  we  are  furly  off ;  but  it 
was  not  thought  well  for  more  than  one  of  us  to  venture  here.' 

*^  *  And  my  husband  P'  added  Mrs.  Main,  who  had  done  nothing  bat 
clasp  her  baby  to  her  breast  all  day,  and  weep  silently.    *  Is  he  safe  ?* 

*'  Captun  Ordie  answered  evasively,"  continued  Mr.  Beecher,  *'  and 
I  knew,  by  his  words  and  by  the  turn  of  his  hoe,  that  poor  Main  was 
gone." 

<<  Was  he  ?    Is  he  dead  ?"  shuddered  Mrs.  Ordie. 

**  I  found  he  had  been  dead  since  the  afternoon.  The  troopers  had 
hadced  him  to  pieces." 

**  Go  on,"  she  groaned.     **  George's  turn  comes  next" 

Mr.  Beecher  hesitated.     '^  I  will  finish  later/'  he  suggested. 

*^  No:  finish  now.  You  cannot  leave  me  in  this  suspense.  It  would 
be  cruel." 

<'  Captain  Ordie  spoke  of  the  plan  of  departure.  The  officers  bad  but 
three  horses  amongst  them,  and  the  ladies  and  invalids  were  to  take  it 
in  turn  to  ride,  two,  with  a  child,  on  each  horse.  And  all  the  par^ 
were  to  keep  together.  At  that  moment  arose  a  yell,  a  horrible  yell, 
which  we  knew  proceeded  only  from  a  Sowar,  and  one  of  them  appearsd 
at  the  entrance,  tearing  down  the  mattino^.  All  the  light  we  had  was  a 
night- wick  in  some  oil,  but  we  saw  his  dark  face.  The  children  shrieked  r 
the  ladies  also,  and  huddled  themselves  together  in  a  corner;  and  Cap- 
Uau  Ordie  advanced  to  the  entrance,  and  dealt  the  man  a  Uow  on  the 
temple  with  the  butt-end  of  his  pistoL" 

<*  I  hope  it  killed  him  !**  she  uttered,  her  eyes  sparkling. 

"  I  think  it  did,  for  he  lay  motionless.  Captain  Ordie  kidced  him  out 
of  tlie  way,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  hands  and  knees,  crawled  out 
cautiously  to  reconnoitre.  Alas !  we  soon  heard  a  struggle  outside :  two 
more  were  upon  him." 

<*  And  he  was  struck  down !  I  know  you  are  going  to  tell  it  me," 
she  uttered,  in  a  low,  passionate  wail. 

Mr.  Beecher  sat  silent,  his  countenance  full  of  distress. 

''  Louisa,  m^  dariine,  be  composed,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Beeehery  who 
had  stolen  in,  in  search  of  her.     '^  You  know  the  worst  now." 
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«  Yesj  I  know  the  wont,"  the  moaned.  *'  They  killed  Um,  there 
and  then." 

**  They  did,''  whispered  Mr.  Beecher. 

**  You  are  sure  he  was  dead  ?** 

"  Quite  sure.     It  was  instantaneous.** 

*«  Where  was  he  wounded  ?     Let  me  know.     I  can  bear  it" 

**  My  child,  you  know  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Beecher.     '*  Be  content** 

<«  I  will  know  it,"  she  frantically  sud.  <<  Oh,  George,  George !  Did 
tbey  cut  him  to  pieces  ?** 

"They  beheaded  him.** 

She  turned  sick,  and  shook  Tiolently.  But,  by  a  strong  efifort  o£ 
control,  spoke  again.  '^  finish  the  history.  What  became  of  you,  in-* 
aide?**  : 

"  It  was  all  commotion  in  a  moment,  dreadful  commotion.  The  poor 
terrified  women  attempted  to  fly ;  some  succeeded,  and  I  hope  escaped. 
Proyidentially  there  were  only  these  two  troopers;  had  more  been  upon 
us,  none  would  have  been  left  The  first  thing  I  saw  distinctly  was,  liiat 
one  of  them  had  got  Mrs.  Main's  infant,  tossing  it  on  the  point  of  his 
bayonet  She  stretched  her  arms  up  after  it,  and  its  blood  trickled 
down  on  to  her  face :  her  cries  for  mercy  for  it  ring  in  my  ears  yet  He 
next  seized  her.** 

"  Constance  ?'*  panted  Mrs.  Ordie. 

''  Yes.    And  killed  her.     Killed  her  instantly.     Be  thankful.'* 

Mrs.  Ordie  pressed  down  her  eyeballs,  as  if  she  would  shut  out  some 
unwelcome  signt.  ''Constance  murdered/*  she  moaned.  *'And  you 
tell  me  to  be  thankful !" 

^*  Be  ever  thankful,**  impressively  spoke  the  missionary.  ^  Others  met 
with  a  worse  fate." 

**  Sarah  Ann  ?*'  she  shivered.     ^*  What  became  of  her  ?" 

**  I  am  unable  to  tell  you.  I  trust  she  escaped.  At  the  moment  of 
Mrs.  Main's  death,  1  fainted  on  the  floor  where  I  was  lying,  and  that 
must  have  saved  my  life.  Had  the  troopers  thought  I  possessed  any, 
still,  they  would  not  have  spared  me.  When  I  recovered,  not  a  creature 
— livings— was  to  be  seen.  The  children  were  lying  about ;  they  had 
been  put  out  of  their  misery  ;  two  of  the  ladies,  and  the  ensign.  Poor 
young  fellow  !  he  had  told  us,  in  the  day,  that  he  had  no  parents  or  near 
friends  to  mourn  him,  so  the  loss  of  a  little  grifi^,  if  they  did  Idll  him, 
would  not  count  for  much." 

"Dead?  .All?" 

«  All.  The  two  ladies  were  Mrs.  Holt  and  Mrs.  Mwn.  Of  the  other 
ladies  I  saw  no  trace.  I  trust,"  he  added,  clasping  his  hands  fervently, 
**  that  they  escaped.  We  shall  hear  of  many  miraculous  escapes  :  I  pray 
theirs  may  be  of  the  number." 

'^  Now,  Louisa,  let  me  take  you  home,"  urged  Mrs.  Beecher.  *'  You 
do  know  the  worst" 

"  I  must  hear  all,"  was  the  answer,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  frenxy.  **  If 
I  thought  there  was  a  word,  a  recital,  left  untold  to  me,  I  must  get  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  come  and  ask  for  it." 

"  You  have  heard  all,"  said  Mr.  Beecher—**  all  that  I  know.  My  own 
escape  I  will  not  trouble  you  with.  It  was  wonderful :  and  I  lost  do 
time  in  coming  home  overland." 
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She  btnecl  baek  en  tiie  8o&  and  ck6«d  her  cjet.    lfn»  BeedMr  ma 

thinking  of  her  random  words — that  she  would  rather  lose  eyeijthiii^  n 
the  world  than  her  child.  But  her  ihoughte  had  not  grasped  diedreadfial 
possibility  of  losing  her  husband. 

<<  When  did  this  happen  ?"  Mrs.  Ordie  soddenlj  asked.  '<  Whiidate?" 

<<  I  mentioned  ity"  sud  Mr.  Beedier.  <' Late  on  the  nigkteCtke  11th 
of  May.'' 

She  leaned  forward  breathless^  her  eyes  staling.  ^How  late?  The 
exact  hour  ?     Speak  ?" 

<'  It  must  have  been  near  half-past  eleven.  When  Captain  Ordie  came 
in^  we  asked  lam  the  time  (for,  strange  to  say,  in  our  hmrwd  hidings  not 
eoe  of  us  putawatch  about  us),  and  his  watch  said  a  quarter  past  eJeven; 
and  we  were  talking,  after  thal^  perhaps  ten  minutes.  It  must  have  been 
about  twenty-five  mtaates  after  eleven  when  he  was  kiUed.** 

«^ listen  to  thatl"  skrieked  Louisa  OrdBe,  saziag  Mrs.  fieecber  by  the 
arm.  *'It  was  the  very  hour  I  saw  and  beacd  him.  How  waa  he 
^be«edP'  she  xapidiy  adced. 

*«  In  fidl  regimentals." 

''There!  There!  Do  you  b^eve  me  now,  Mrs.  Beeeher ?  Ah! 
yen,  and  all,  ridicided  me ;  but  hear  it  I  It  was  my  husband  that  eame 
down  the  path  here — appearing  to  me  in  the  moment  of  his  deadu" 

The  reader  most  Judge  of  this  mystery  according  to  his  own  epinton. 
It  hi^ipenedj  at  lettt,  to  the  positive  bd^  of  the  uidy,  here  caDed  Mrs. 
Oldie;  as  her  friends  can  testify.  They  reason  with  her  in  yaia.  Th^ 
point  out  that  twenty-five  minutes  after  eleven  in  Delhi  would  net  be 
twenty*fire  minntei  after  eleven  here :  they  believe  that  it  wai^  and  eenld 
have  been,  nothing  but  her  own  vivid  imagination,  that  hear  tihongfata 
were  probably  mnning  on  her  kisband  thro«^  the  "  George"  in  the 
<"  Viear  of  Wakefield  :"  and  they  ask— even  allowing  (for  the  aigimiait 
of  the  moment)  that  sach  things  are  permitted,  that  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
partiDg  may,  in  rare  instances,  appear  to  their  relatives  in  a  distant  plaee, 
and  tlMt  it  was  €&eoffge  Ordie's  which  appeared  to  her — they  mtk  to  whal 
end  it  oame :  what  purpose  was  it  to  answer  ?  They  can  see  none. 
Keiiher  can  die ;  but  she  nevertheless  beKeves^  and  will  believe  to  the  end 
of  herhfi,  that  it  was  her  husband's  i^irit. 
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MY  TmRB  AND  GREAT  MOVE. 


I  HATS  aDaded  to  sn  introduction  into  Cornwall,  my  first  work  in  that 
ecfoaty  Wbg  a  konse  of  aome  importaDce  at  Liskeard.  An  intimacy  with 
the  Rot.  D.  Coleridge  soon  led  me  £uiher,  and  advantaged  by  his  intevaii 
at  HektoD,  where  he  then  resided  as  head-master  of  the  grammar  8cho<^, 
mj  ^western  eircnit"  soon  became  extended  and  comprehensiTe.  Be- 
firimded  also  by  the  Ber.  T.  FhiUpotts^  my  clerical  connexion  so  increased, 
that  I  had  soon  a  half-doaen  chapds,  as  many  schools,  and  twice  as  many 
-fmrwofomge  houses  in  hand.  Hien  came  the  connty  ^  great  ones"  and 
gentry,  with  theb  profitabie  requirements ;  and  I  was  shortly  busy,  either* 
in  tiie  ooostmction  of  new,  or  the  improTcment  of  existing,  buildings^ 
Tarying  in  importance  from  the  second-rate  mansion  to  me  lodge  or 
cottage.  Hie  late  Mr.  Pendarres  of  Pendarves  was,  at  this  time,  my 
Tery  prominent  friend  and  employer ;  and  both  to  him  and  his  lady  I  was 
£ofr  aome  years  an  indnstrious  and  Hbcrally  remunerated  servant,  though 
(to  get  nd  of  die  unhappy  suUect  at  once)  I  ultimately  lost — nor  will  I 
any  uBRoeritedly — ^th^ir  &TOunng  opinion.  The  improvement  of  several 
of  the  Cornish  churches  induced  my  emplo3rment  in  the  design  of  various 
moonmeirtal  trifles ;  the  most  pretending,  however,  of  my  commemorative 
works  being  »  Todor  Qothic  sox^  of  granite  to  the  memory  of  Hmnphray 
Grylls,  Eaq^  of  Helston.  Market-places,  conservatories^  and  variona 
awscB Hanks  followed ;  and,  ere  long,  through  the  interest  of  my  ever  firm 
friend,  W.  R.  Hicks,  of  Bodmin,  I  found  myself  established  in  the  Cornish 
Coanty  Lmuitic  Asyhran ! — ^not  as  a  patient ;  though  my  too  rapid  succen 
was  almoai  enough  to  give  my  bnon  a  twist,  which  perhi^  it  did,  at 
leaet  to  the  extent  of  »  delusion,  that  I  was  in  fair  measure  deserving  of 
that  favour,  which  was,  in  foct,  no^iing  more  than  a  course  of  good 
fortune^  attf3>ntab]e  wholly  and  solely  to  zealous  friendriitp  and  too  an- 
8cn:q>iik)as  cosifideaot. 

I  nerer  had,  even  in  this  my  moat  prosperous  period,  anything  like  a 
firafc-rate  w<ak  committed  to  me ;  and  I  should  be  averse  to  have  my 
present  knowledge  of  design,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  judged  by  the  great 
majority  of  my  performanoea  then  executed.  My  only  cossohition  consists 
in  the  explanation  that,  since  then,  a  great  advance  has  been  made  by 
all  tjdutUcta — not,  perhaps,  in  any  great |miidpto  (^design,  but  in  the 
knowledge  and  improvement  of  de^il,  both  Italian  and  Anglo-Gothic. 
In  my  earlier  day  architectural  taste  was  little  more  than  in  the  befi^amng 
of  its  present  still  transitional  and  conflicting  state.  There  was  then  less 
eonfiict,  for  the  Gothic  mania  had  scarcely  yet  seised  even  the  clergy ; 
and,  above  all,  there  was  not  at  that  time  anything  like  the  present 
number  of  architects  to  be  considered,  nor  any  comparison  with  the  spirit 
of  eompeHHoHj  which  has  since  been  dominant  to  the  production  of  mudi 
evil,  but  possibly  of  more  good.  The  evil  has  been  abundantly  shown  in 
results  of  most  lamentable  quality ;  for,  though  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion is  undeniably  just,  it  is  absurd  to  reckon  on  its  operative  efficiency 
until  jobbing  and  fovouritism  are  prohibited,  and  selection  made  by  corn- 
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petent  judgment  strictly  adhering  to  the  terms  of  adirertiflenieni.  In 
some  very  important  cases  the  issue  has  heen  more  than  satisfactofj ;  bot 
still  many  difficulties  and  abuses  remain  either  uncorrected  or  incorrigible; 
and,  after  all,  the  most  able  and  conscientious  competitor  must  be  cootent 
to  take  his  chance  with  the  most  designing  and  least  scmpdoas. 

My  professional  ramifications,  north  and  east  of  Plymouth — that  is,  in 
the  county  of  Devon  generally — ^were  nothing  equal  to  their  fobeaB  in 
Cornwall;  but  they  were  in  particular  cases  especially  prodoetiTe,  at  mt 
Lupton,  near  Dartmouth,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  B.  Y.  Buller,  to  w^iose 
munificent  patronage  I  had  been  introduced  by  the  late  EUui  of  Moriej. 
Not  in  the  boast  of  such  alliance,  but  in  the  feeling  of  mere  gratitude,  I 
cannot  but  also  allude  to  the*  employment  afforded  and  the  interest 
shown  me  by  the  Earls  of  Mount  Edgecombe  and  St  Germans,  with  the 
Baroness  Basset,  Lord  Clinton,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
•Sir  William  Molesworth,  Thomas  Woollcombe,  and  Edward  St.  Aobyn, 
Esqrs.  The  long  oflfshoots  of  my  professional  tree  did  just  extend  to 
Watermouth,  the  seat  of  A.  Basset,  Esq^  in  North  Devon,  to  Tiverton, 
and  even  to  Wells,  in  Somerset;  bnt  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of 
Plymouth  were  ever  much  more  open  to  ardiitects  in  general  than  the 
peninsular  county  west  of  the  Tamar,  where  my  name,  for  some  years, 
was  almost  universally  known,  and  so  believed  in,  that  had  I  pMsessed 
talent  and  perseverance  equal  to  opportunity,  my  betters  might  still  have 
left  me  undisturbed  in  that  quarter. 

My  Cornish  friends  were  also  my  familiar  hosts  as  well  as  troiting 
employers ;  and  a  professional  tour  among  them  was,  in  a  non-pcnftsMonal 
sense,  a  round  of  most  agreeable  visiting,  rich  in  the  pleasures  of  teleet 
social  communion.  Of  course  my  Shakspeare  and  Comic  Soug-book  went 
with  me,  and  on  each  evening  following  the  business  duUes  of  the  dmj,  I 
was  a  contributary  entertainer  in  the  drawing*room.  My  lectures  also 
were  included  in  the  cargo  of  my  portmanteau ;  for  in  every  town  which 
had  a  literary  institution,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  which  I  had  employment, 
my  architectural  and  dramatic  essays  were  ever  welcome. 

During  the  same  period  I  was  busy  in  Plymouth,  and  its  stdjoining 
towns,  to  the  full  occupation  of  self  and  <'  staff,"  and  in  the  oonrse  of  a 
lew  years  had  added  to  the  public  buildings  of  the  immediate  locaK^  two 
larffe  churches  of  limited  cost,  two  or  three  Dissenting  chapels,  an  ho^xtalt 
and  two  orphan  asylums.  Private  town-houses,  terrace-rows,  warehouses, 
and  shops  were  also  in  concurrent  progress^  with  villas  in  the  netghboor- 
hood  and  smaller  jobs  ad  libitum.  This  indeed  was  my  *' golden"  period, 
my  clear  receipts,  before  the  establishment  of  the  income-tax,  averaging 
1000^  a  year,  and  in  one  year  reaching  1800/.  What,  of  course,  skKNild 
I  do,  but  buy  my  domicile,  magnificently  drawing  my  cheque  on  the 
Naval  Bank  for  one  thousand  pounds,  becoming  the  lordly  possessor 
of  ''  all  that  messuage  or  dwelling-house  situate  and  being  number  3 
m  Alhenceum-ttrrace^  with  the  garden  and  other  appurtenances  tkerelo 
belonging ^^^  and  walking  home  firom  the  lawyer's  with  my  bundle  of 
parchment  deeds,  gorgeous  in  wax  and  red  tape,  to  deposit  the 
my  fireproof  strong-box,  just  purchased  for  their  reception ! ! 
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LITERAUT  EZFERIMEMTS. 


Ahd,  now,  to  account  for  the  employment  of  that  leisure  which  huty 
men  will  often  make  when  idle  men  cannot  find  it.  It  would  be  sur* 
prising,  were  the  fact  yet  to  be  established,  how  some  persons,  with  no 
partioular  calling,  are  ever  wholly  engrossed  either  in  doing  nothing,  or 
m  the  easy  conduct  of  their  self-imposed  duties  or  private  pursuits  and 
miscellaneous  amusements.  What  with  dressings,  meals,  walks,  naps, 
cig^mra,  and  the  cud-chewing  of  '*  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,"  many  find  no 
time  for  a  single  act  impersonal  to  themselves.  Others  are  unquestion- 
ably empbyed,  if  not  busy;  but,  what  with  charities  to  manage,  oom- 
mlttees  to  meet,  or  their  own  small  affairs  to  look  after— what  with  new 
books  to  *^  get  through,"  newspapers  to  read,  calls  to  make,  invitations 
to  send  out  or  answer,  pleasurable  appointments  to  keep,  or  boring  ones 
to  get  rid  of,  oublic  meetings,  pic-nics,  or  water- parties  to  attend — what 
with  fishing,  nunting,  shooting  and  archery,  excursions,  morning  con- 
certs and  evening  socialities — they  have  ^*  really"  no  leisure  for  anything 
besides:  while,  at  the  same  time,  others,  who  participate  in  all  these 
matters,  find  also  '*  leisure"  enough  to  conduct  a  thnving  business  or 
profession,  which  might  be  thought  too  engrossing  to  allow  of  inter- 
raption ;  nay,  who  contrive,  evermore,  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time  the 
result  of  literary  or  amateur  study,  such  as  might  be  deemed  sufficient  for 
a  laige  proportion  of  their  time.  It  would  almost  appear,  the  less  a  man 
has  to  do  by  any  especial  calling,  the  less  he  does  by  ready  will :  the 
more  he  is  called  upon  by  obligation,  the  more  he  does  without  being 
obliged  to  do  it.  The  entorced  action,  and  subsequently  acquired  habit 
of  industry,  makes  one  man  capable  of  many  things,  till  his  time  becomes 
as  valuable  to  others  as  to  himself;  the  non-necessity  for  action,  per- 
mitting energy's  current  to  congeal  into  fixed  desuetude,  leaves  another 
man,  not  only  to  neglect  his  own  mind,  but  to  disconnect  himself  from 
all  liabiUties  towards  his  neighbour,  because  he  will  not  have  his  leisure 
hampered  by  any  avoidable  difficulties. 

Anyhow,  I  was  not  an  idle  man  ;  and  the  vanity  of  literary  aspiration, 
or  some  more  excusable  impulse,  associated  me  with  a  few  others  in  ih» 
production  of  a  local  periodical,  which,  of  course,  after  a  brief  existence) 
failed.  The  matter,  however,  which  gave  no  value  to  the  pages  of  a 
Plymouth  magazine,  was  favourably  received  through  the  medium  of  a 
London  publication ;  and  the  '<  Sketches  by  a  Travelling  Architect" 
(part  of  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Plymouth  magazine)  met  with 
good  acceptance  in  "  Arnold's  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts," — 1831-32. 
These  sketches  concluded  with  a  series  of  comments  on  the  public  build* 
ings  of  London,  from  which,  years  after  (to  my  surprise,  and  somewhat 
to  my  r^^t),  copious  extracts,  selected  either  for  approval  or  correction, 
were  made  in  the  new  and  augmented  edition  of  Britton's  '^  London," 
edited  by  Mr.  Leeds.  The  interval  between  their  first  appearance  and 
their  extraction  by  Leeds  had  rendered  my  judgment  less  fallible  ;  but, 
as  his  better  judgment  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  there  was  the  less 
reason  to  lament  the  want  of  my  own  emendations.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  "  Sketches  by  a  Practising  Architect,",  and  other  papers  on  the 
Art,  incladbg  one  on  TheatreS'^my  architecto-dramatic  love  rendering 
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this  a  fftvourite  subject.  My  ambition  to  construct  a  theatre  seemed  at 
one  time  likely  to  be  gratified  by  an  opportunity  at  Deronport ;  bat  I 
have  nothing  to  show  of  my  ideas  on  ^eatric  design  beyond  the  paper 
aUaded  to,  and  the  engrarings  which  aeoompaoy  it. 

About,  this  time  a  German  '^  Bazon"  came  to  Plymouth,  with  tfaa 
bazoneis  his  wife.  In  London  he  was  known  as  FfiedeUe,  the  lUka- 
graphic  publisher  ;  and  the  noUe  trader  was  traTelliag  on  his  owm  ao- 
count  as  a  commercial ''  geat."  Desiring  to  benefit  the  pmfcissicai,  with 
an  allowable  regard  to  my  own  vepate,  I  offered  hba  the  vte  of  my 
drawings  from  the  miscellaneoas  marbles  of  the  Vatican,  whidi  derif<ed 
their  Tahie  from  bang  drawn  from  careful  BMasureBient  aad  to  scale, 
cttly  stipulatiDg  for.  a  few  copies  in  remuneration.  Thejr  weee  Aotdf 
issued  m  a  neat  folio,  sufficiently  well  executed  lor  praeneal  purposes, 
and  comprised  elevations,  and  sections  of  certain  vases,  oandebbra^  akan, 
marble  oiairs,  and  other  antiques,  enabling  the  marble^cutier  to  ppoduoe 
&o-similes  of  them  in  siae,  form,  and  detaiL  The  book  was  pnhiished 
in  1837,  under  the  title  of  <' A  Selection  from  the  Museum  of  die  Y«- 


My  most  aqiiring  attempt,  as  an  ar^tectmal  author,  wie  nowto  ba 
■nde,  fifyinr%M>g  thf^  an  important  assistant  means  towank  the  adnnwa- 
ment  of  architecture  was  yet  wanted  in  its  being  popidaiised  as  a  feature 
Bi  polite  accompHdiment;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  if  the  subject  oo«dd  be 
wrought  into  a  tissue  of  the  artistic  and  historic  sentJmental  oo  rich  in 
pictured  illustration  that  the  pencil  should,  as  much  as  possible^  anpensda 
the  pen — it  might  win  the  attention  of,  aad  sedoetividy  instnsct^  erem 
those  most  insensible  to  its  theme  as  one  of  interest  Theobject»  thsa,  waa 
to  produce  a  drawing-room  book,  so  fiill  of  plates  as  to  stimulate  coiio* 
sity,  and  with  text  so  intermingled  with  woodcuts,  that]  they  who  laoftatf 
m^^t,  in  spite  of  habitual  rduetanee,  be  induced  to  read.  To  promote 
perusal,  it  was  sought  to  render  the  letter-press  a  idnd  of  dsaeciptire 
moralising,  dear  in  its  exposition  of  general  farms  and  frets  neceasazj  to 
some  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  great  varieties ;  aad  yet  so 
romanticised,  so  poetically  prosaic,  so  lightened  by  frncy,  and  wo  »iWJ 
with  feeling  or  sentiment,  that  ew&i  the  young  lady,  chiefly  given  to  the 
issues  of  the  circulating  library,  might  be  propitiated.  Plaii%  aeotions, 
elevations,  and  all  the  geometrical  formalities neceesaiy  to theprofeasiaiiai 
student,  were  to  be  abjured,  and  picture  alone  emplc^ed.  To  this  cod 
the  drawings  would  be  made  off-hand  (L  e.  extemporaneoas,  and  ^  with- 
out book''),  and  only  with  regard  to  that  tyjncal  generalisation  which  haa 
Ae  kinds  of  things,  and  not  the  particular  things  themaehres,  in  view. 

With  this  purpose,  I  sat  me  down  on  my  spare  evenings  and  eom- 
menoed  the  amusing  task  which  produced  '*  The  Palace  of  Aidnteetne : 
a  Romance  of  Art  and  History.^  My  female  friends  had  often  wondered, 
when  they  were  as  busy  with  their  worsted  work  and  crodiet  as  wiA 
their  tongues,  ^*  why  gentlemen  should  not  equally  prove  how  coavena- 
tion  and  manual  empbyment  may  go  together ;"  and  the  ilhistratiops  o£ 
the  book  in  question  were  all  produced  under  the  happy  drcnmstaaces 
alluded  to.  The  severer  critic  will,  perhaps,  too  justiy  say,  <^  he  ttought 
as  much." 

It  was  desirable — should  the  work  ever  meet  with  a  publisher— dtat  it 
should  go  forth  at  a  price  generally  affordable ;  and  when  the  drawh^ 
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and  manonript  were  oonpleted,  I  oonealted  my  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Fraser  (whose  TaloaUe  aequaintaoce  I  had  secorea  whikt  a  writer  ia  his 
magaaiie),  as  to  what  next?  He  also  sought  adiriee  (then  vnlmown  to 
me)  ^sewhere  ;  and  to  mj  amazement,  when  fallj  prepaved  to  wait 
loog,  with  yery  moderate  hope  and  less  expectation,  ne  informed  me 
ihaif  upon  conditions,  a  pnUisner  was  ready  I  I  feared  the  **  oonditioBS^* 
for  my  yanity  never  committed  me  to  the  risk  of  a  shilling  on  the  pro- 
duce of  my  hratn  as  an  author.  The  conditions,  howeyer,  were  simply 
these — the  publisher's  bearing  the  entire  cost,  with  the  right  to  bring  o«t 
the  woric  in  splendid  form,  and  the  profits,  if  any,  to  be  diTided. 

My  wish  to  have  the  book  issued  at  a  low  price  was  now  of  course  pvt 
out  ik  the  question ;  but  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  in  me  to  object 
to  a  proposition  which  inyolved  no  haxard  of  loss  to  myself,  and  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  work  thui  I  had  dared  to 
entertain.  As  to  profits,  I  never  reckoned  on  any  beyond  those  of 
cteditaUe  repute  ;  and  conceived  the  appearance  of  the  book,  m  the  now 
contemplated  form,  might  tell  more  to  my  advantage  with  the  infinential 
few,  though  it  would  have  less  currency  among  the  million ;  a  most 
unsound  argument — nay,  a  most  dishonest  inconsistency,  in  reroeet  to  the 
fiilfihwent  oi  my  originally  professed  purpose-^ut  one  whieh  gratified 
pride  impelled  me  in^antly  to  admit. 

^The  Palace  of  Ardutectme"  was  published  in  1840;  presentii^ 
itself  in  two  forms :  the  one,  with  prints,  in  gilded  green  doth  at  two 
guineas  and  a  half — the  other,  with  proo^  in  red  moroeoo  and  gold  at 
^:n  guineas !  Its  first  move  out  of  the  publisher's  hands  was  premisiBg, 
and  the  critics,  with  but  triffing  exception,  were  most  indulgent ;  but  it 
may  be  readily  supposed  the  price  retarded  its  sale,  and  bodi  Mr.  Eraser 
and  myself  were  contoited  to  hear  well  of  it,  as  it  ^wly  found  its  way 
into  public  notice. 

A  singular  circumstance  of  misconception  militated  for  a  short  time 
agsanst  it.  An  artide,  entitled  ^'  Wightwiddsm,"  appeared  in  Fratef's 
Magazine  (i,  e,  be  it  observed,  in  my  pubHdier's  own  periodical),  whsdi 
was,  by  some,  as  wrongly  taken  as  it  was  well  meant  by  the  writer.  It 
was  an  ironieal  philippic  on  my  premtmptkmy  in  doing  what  was  novd, 
unconventional,  and  wnolly  opposed  to  the  heretofore  mode  of  advancing 
my  subject — ^meaning,  of  course,  the  very  reverse  of  the  censure,  which 
to  unperceiving  minds  it  seemed  to  imply.  An  explanation  by  the  critic 
was  deemed  (thou^  not  by  me)  necessary ;  and  the  misinterpreters  of 
the  artide  were  left  to  learn — though  some  of  them,  it  appears,  still  re- 
mained in  ignorance — ^that  the  author  of  this  ^'  eruahing  castiaaHofC*  was 
the  very  man  who  had  recommended  Mr.  Fraser  to  publish  the  book!* 

*  The  work  is  by  this  time  before  many;  for  Mr.  Eraser,  soon  after  its  appear* 
anoe,  died;  and  the  ^  remainders,"  having  been  purchased  by  l£r.  Bohn,  the  latter 
has  since  issued  it  at  about  the  price  I  first  contemplated;  thus,  more  than  fiil- 
filUng  in  tbe  end  flwy  original  purposes,  though  at  a  sacrifice,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Frier's  executors,  which  I  cannot  but  regret 

Not  ivesaming  on  a  general  knowledge  of  the  '*  Palace  of  Architecture,"  even 
bj  the  readers  of  these  memoirs,  I  maj  briefly  state  the  plan  of  the  work  as 
follows:  An  architectural  enthusiast  of  enormous  wealth  (stifl  more  romanticallj 
givoi  than  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  of  FonthiU)  first  surrounds  his  domain  with  a 
high  wall,  entirelj  shutting  out  from  the  world's  observation  what  is  subsequently 
doing  within  the  vast  enclosure.  Thousands  of  workmen  are  seen  to  go  in,  but  to 
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Thus  was  produced  <<The  Palace  of  Architaciare,"  rendered*  I  (car, 
too  outwardly  pretending  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  3ir.  Fraser,  for  it  really 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  an  ezperimeDt,  to  see  whetlier  arahitactare 
might  not  be  treated  in  so  entertaining  a  manner  as  to  introduce  it  even 
into  the  boudoir  of  the  ladies,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  was  expressly  dedi- 
cated, through  their  accomplished  representative,  Frances  Countess  of 
Morley. 

I  was  now  the  more  readily  welcomed  by  editors  and  publishers  as  a 
wxiter  on  architecture  and  art.  The  review  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  6rst  and 
second  volumes  of  **  Modem  Painters*'  was  consigned  to  roe  in  Frose^t 
Magazine  ;  and  an  illustrated  analysis  of  that  author's  "  Seven  Lounps 
of  Architecture"  appeared  in  The  Architect,  A  series  of  essays  on 
"Gothic  Architecture"  was  prepared  for  fFeale^s  Quarterfy  Papere^ 
and  they  subsequently  appeared  in  a  separate  form.  Their  matter  in- 
cluded an  appreciative  examination  of  our  English  cathedrals  versus 
the  derogatory  opinions  of  them  expressed  b^  Mr.  Hope ;  certain  rules 
of  proportion,  &c.,  deduced  from  their  oombmed  teaching ;  animadver- 
sions on  the  mere  precedental  school  of  our  High  Church  Diocesan 
Societies;  and  an  attemnt  to  show  how  Grothic  forms  and  details  are 
properly  applicable  to  a  Protestant  cathedral  and  parish  church,  having 
a  plan  honestly  suited  to  the  strict  requirements  of  our  established 
worship,  and  nilly  susceptible  of  Christian  symbolism.  The  "  Archi- 
tectural Publication  Society"  also  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  into  th^ 
valuable  work  a  paper  on  "  Church  Architecture ;"  and  an  article  on  the 
same  subject,  first  printed  in  the  Athenmum^  was  afterwards  s^iarately 
circulated  among  the  clerical  critics  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  &q. 

The  "Palace  of  Architecture"  had  attested  (however  weakly)  my 
artistic  yearnings  and  sentimental  enthusiasm ;  but  a  something  more 
practical  seemed  necessary  to  strengthen  my  hold  upon  the  utilitarian 
reader,  and  I  engaged  (on  terms,  I  trust,  of  mutual  advantage)  with  Mr. 
Weale  for  the  publication  of  a  little  book  to  assist  the  a^hitectural 
student,  from  before  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  to  the  period  of  his 
leaving  the  architect's  office  to  practise  on  hb  own  account  The  parent 
of  the  intended  student  was  addressed  with  timely  advice ;  the  youth 

years  are  not  leen  to  come  out.  It  is  only  surmised  that  prodigious  works  are 
going  on  in  secrecy.  At  length,  the  one  rode  temporary  portal  which  has  ad- 
mitted this  operative  host,  is  supplanted  by  a  strange  gateway,  which  exidhiis  a 
fragmental  compendium  of  all  the  great  architectural  varieties  of  the  earth,  litis 
final  work  completed,  the  gates  are  thrown  open,  and  the  wondering  multitudinous 
public  enters,  to  be  conducted  up  the  avenue  of  prefatory  introduction,  and  thence 
to  be  led  tlirough  a  series  of  distinct  enclosurec,  each  exhibiting  model  buildings, 
exemplifying,  in  their  complete  forms  and  details,  all  (and  more  than  all)  the 
architectures  vaguely  symbolised  in  the  medley  monster-gateway.  The  sculptured 
caves  and  constructed  temples  of  Egypt  and  India,  the  pagodas  of  China  and  the 
Burmese  Empire,  the  temples  of  Greece,  of  Rome— Augustan  and  Constantinal — 
of  the  several  Gothic  periods  of  the  Mahomedan— Persian,  Indian,  Turkish,  and 
Moorish — and  of  the  revived  GrsBco-Roman  period— all  these  are  successively  pre- 
sented, to  be  viewed  without  and  within,  with  all  their  general  effects  and  their  mu- 
seums of  details;  and  the  vbitors  are  lastly  conducted  into  the  hospitable retidenoe 
of  the  proprietor— the  palace  of  the  architect  or  teaclier— around  which  the  land- 
scape gardener  has  thrown  his  fascinations,  and  within  which,  whea  each  apart- 
ment has  been,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  *' spectacle,"  moraHted,  the  pupil-spectators 
are  presented  with  an  ever-prepared  banquet  ere  they  depart  to  meditate  on  the 
combined  wonders  they  have  seen. 
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himsdf  directed  as  to  his  cendoding  tdnxd  ttodiet ;  and  he  waB  prorided 
with  a  folly  illustrated  model  specificatioii,  to  aid  his  first  steps  in 
walking  alone. 

Here,  however,  in  mj  own  neighbourhood  at  least,  and  to  use  a  fear- 
ful but  common  expression,  **  I  cut  mj  own  throat'*  That  bjr  whidi 
I  intended  to  substantiate  m j  own  practical  pretensions  chieflj  aided  the 
still  inadequate  pretensions  of  others ;  and  the  poor  doctor  haying  pub* 
fished  his  prescriptioos,  found  himself  si^rseded  by  many  a  quaoK  or 
fledgling  practitioner,  who  might  otherwise  haye  still  remamed  unrecog- 
nised to  flutter  along  the  ground  with  inefficient  wine*  TUs  little  book 
was  entitled  '*  Hints  to  Young  Architects,**  and  dedicated  to  mj  kind 
finend  Ph>fessor  CockerdL  . 

To  refieye  the  monotony  of  architectural  authorship,  an  oocarional 
attempt  was  made  at  dramatic  writing,  two  of  my  plays  haybg  been 
kindly  endured  by  friendly  audiences  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  where 
they  were  brought  out  with  unsparina^^  cost  and  care  by  the  manager,  Mr. 
Newoombe.  What  they  were  is  of  Httle  consequence,  tfince  they  never 
found  thdr  way  to  the  London  stage,  though  Mr.  Phelps,  had  ne  been 
the  sole  authority  in  power  at  Sadk/s  WeUs,  would  have  brouffht  out 
(me,  and  Mr.  Macreaay  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  other.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  for  surprise  that  no  competent  dramatist  has  ever  under- 
taken the  presentments  of  Heniv  II.  and  Ridiard  L 

Connected  wll^  tiiese  dramatio  '<  experiment^**  may  be  mentioned  my 
local  position  as  prologue-writer  to  the  theatrical  amateurs.  Whether 
for  the  puUic  theatre  or  the  private  stage  in  Lord  Moriey*8  mansion  at 
Saltram,  my  pen  was  in  request ;  and  on  one  oocasbn,  at  the  theatre  of 
Plymouth,  I  took  my  part  as  Captain  Copp  in  '<  Charles  IL,*'  the  King^ 
Rochester^  and  Mary^  being  respectively  supported  by  the  late  Captain 
Sir  H.  Blackwood,  Major  Palk,  and  Miss  Moniaunt.  Rhythmic  efiusions 
for  charity  baiaars  were  also  a  frequent  subject  for  my  pen,  and  miscel- 
laneous contributions  to  the  local  press  were  <<  plentiful  as  blackberries.*' 
'^  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Charles  Mathews,**  was  among  m;^  more 
interesting  themes,  and  an  article  which  appeued  under  that  tide  in 
Fratet'M  Magazine^  was  subsequentiy  embooied  in  tiie  life  of  that  extra- 
ordinary comedian,  published  by  his  excellent  widow. 

Thus,  all  things  considered,  I  led  a  busy  life  of  it,  though  my  innocent 
labours  be  now  proved  to  be  as  fruitless  as  those  of  the  ''  industrious 
fleas." 
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X. — T«B  Youwo  BoflcnTs. 

RoMS,  in  &er  pafany  days^  boasted  of  a  BDaeiua,  whoni  Cicero  landed* 
and  whose  fame  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  great  chronklar  Time^  R 
was  someihuig  to  win  a  name  that  has  outlived  a  thousand  jeus  twice 
told»with  a  prospect  of  bemg  remembered  in  aa  age  still  moie  ruaoU, 
But  what  was  Rome's  &vaured  actor  in  comparisoa  with  Aat  dem^ni%ut 
of  his  whose  portrait  we  would  here  sketch,  the  Young  Eosciiu  of  tbm 
preseot  century  ?  The  history  of  iiha  stage  has  no  leooid  o£  sitth  aar 
othev  phenomenon*.  The  chaj'm  was  not  a  thing  lasting  a  night  oi 
so^  aQd  then  doselviog ;  but  it  ^read  itself  over  the  three  kingdomsi 
until  it  became  a  real  romance.  At  the  eaHy  penod  of  his  career,  the 
spirit  of  criticism  not  merely  sfaunbered,,  but  dept  soondlj.  Ail  was 
rapture  and  enthusiasm  to  give  a  sterling  <|«ality  to  his  pflrformancea; 
and  it  ia  said  that  on  one  occasion  the  House  ot  Commons  K^iraeA  in 
prder  that  its  members,  might  witness  his  impersonation  of  JSJamUel/  So 
great  was  this  uifataation,|  that  the  master-^irita  of  the  ag%  ambrsciag 
such  men  as  FUt  and  Fox,  were  foremost  in  dobg  homage  to  his  real:  or 
iiparinanr  geaius.  When  a  slight  indispositibn  preiented  his  afipetranfle 
at  the  theatre,  the  excitement  of  the  fashionable  world  was  inteneaL 
Carriages  rushed  to  his  doer»  and  ]ii(|mries  after  his  health  were  imtifcuted 
with  trembling  anxiety,  whilst  bulletins  were  issued^  regularly  ^gn(•d  hw 
his  physidana.  Tho  people  of  his  d)sT^  in  fu^ti  were  Beily«mad»  aiod 
[^trove  to  outdo  each  ether  in  the  exemplification  ef  the  dieease. 

Tho  sutgect  of  so  much  idol-weidiip  was  William  Henry  West  B^jFi 
who  was  bom  aA  Shrewsbo^  on  the  1^  of  September,  I79i<  ni 
father  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Betty,,  an  eminent  physician  of  TJshara^ 
in  Ireland  i  whilst  his  mother  was  a  lady  of  good  educatioa  and  aoeem- 
plishment^  ^ho  had  a  predilection  for  the  amusements  of  the  theets^ 
and  in  private  often  recited  plays  and  poems.  When  fire  yeare  oU^ 
Master  Betty  removed  with  his  parents  to  Lbbume,  where  he  continued 
two  years.  During  this  time  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation from  his  mother,  who  was  anxious  that  he  should  retain  the 
English  accent  in  all  its  purity.  He  soon  became  impatient  to  commit 
to  memory  portions  of  plays,  and  occasionally  gratified  the  family  drde 
by  his  <<  totmalic  readmgs."  Whilst  at  Bel&st,  in  1802,  he  was  for  the 
fiirst  time  taken  to  a  theatre— <'  Pizarre*'  being  the  play  first  witnessed 
by  him,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  the  representative  of  Elvira,  His  imagina- 
rion  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  dignity  and  impressive  manner  oi  that 
great  actress,  and  from  that  time  his  ordinary  amusements  became  weari- 
some and  trivial,  the  theatre  being  ^'  his  morning  thought  and  midnight 
dream."  This  disposition  continuing  with  increased  udour,  die  young 
aspirant  was  at  length  introduced  to  VLt.  Atldns,  then  manager  of  the 
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Bel&8t  ThefAre^  ia  whose  pteseace  h»  reheaned  iqbw  passages  of  the 
part  of  Osmaxtf  m  the  pkj  ef  ^'  Zara."  The  maaager  fa  said  to  have 
been  so  charmed  with  dM  vigour  of  the  bey'g  untntoied  genius,  that  he 
remarked — *'I  nerer  dared  to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  seeing  another 
Garrick,  but  I  haye  seen  an  Infont  Ganick  in  Master  Betty."  This  was 
the  preface  to  a  huge  volume  of  rapturous  eommendationa. 

The  theatres  of  Ireland,  soon  afker  this  interview,  closed  their  doors, 
in  consequence  oftfc^  proclamation  of  martial  law.  GIoobi  and  Distrust 
eventually  took  their  departure,  and  the  management  of  the  Belfast 
Theatiey  apen  iti  reopening,  was  solicttous  of  hriogia^  forlrard  s^ne 
«9¥eHt]r»  t^  counteract  the  cUpwesioa  ocoaskiaed  hj  thq  late  unweliBeaia 
viaiitaatai  Young  Betty  waa  thwreupoA  offered  aa  enga^emeM  oC  ibuc 
mighty  and  M  the  16th  of  Aii^imk,  1802--4ieingthes  devea  yeaia^d-^ 
he  appeared  vpon  the  BeUaat  stage,  ia  the  eh^aeter  o£  Omam.  The 
siagalarity  o£  the  exUbitjon  Arew  a  crowded  aujtteaee»  wbe  wei^  aaid  tia 
law  been  <^  astonished  aad  eafaptnved"  at  the  perlbmaAe^    The  i 


haw  been  <^  astoniaaed  aad  ewraptnved '  at  the  pertbraiaAe^  The  pafta 
afiV^^reMl^  JBMa,  aad  Borneo  were  aeaU  rej^eeeaited  b^  hiaiK  aad  iht 
jafmito  yetfcraaer  wae  in  high  eatiiaatiftn,  the  great  pioaaiaeel  hie  tatiala 
datanmaing  his  pareata  to  fa^itate  the  piogreaa  of  a  career  thae  fiMrear* 
aUy  coauHMaeed.  Ia  Noveaiber,  18Q3,  ha  waa  coidiaUy  welooaaed  h^ 
tha  riak  aad  feshioa  of  I>ablia,  ia  whkh  caty  Smmkt  wraa  aUad  ta 
hfa  edaev  rdltSi, 

Macready — the  feither  of  our  retired  tragedian — fint  iateodacad  tha 
^itHaliii^  IB  Qoabtya"  to  the  EagUah  pubUo,  if>0Q  the  boards  of  the  JBir- 
aai^^  ThMtra.  The  Idth  of  August^  1804,  wm  aebelad  far  tha 
iaiportaat  event,  aad  the  theatrical  anaala  of  the  towa  Aimiah  aotUag 
^^  to  the  oeaunotion  whifA  that  event  azeited.  Tha  hotels  aad  iaaa 
wait  fwnfla^ely  ecca^ied  by  petaeaa  who  caaoe  isami  every  part  eif  thir 
aj^aeiat  ooiwtiy  to  witness  the  Bovdty.  Miae  Aaraeteia  weta  snataineA 
by  Ubi  ia  Birmiaighani^  ia  afi  of  whieh  he  waa  auppoatad  by  Miaa  SMOlhy 
tka  late  Mia.  Barilay. 

TW  aemov  Maaaaady  had  Miaeated  hia  brother  iBanngar»  ?aelraoa»  ta 
secure  the  services  of  Master  Betty  for  the  *'  iron  town,"  aad  lOL  peif 
ii^  wM  tbi  atipabted  suaa.  No  sooner^  hoarever,  had  ha  aeen  %he 
yaath,  than  he  dsaued  to  be  let  off  ao  raiaoaa  aa  aagagaaiaarfi.  Tha 
iaaada  e£  ear  Boscmm  had  ao  oUeotioa,  pevided  thay  were  iaihiaaiAul 
tn  the  jeoraey  horn  Ediabargiu  Whifat  thia  waa  beiag  ruTsiitrariL 
Ifacvaady  hit  wsm  an  awaagemant  whieh  nppeared  laeaa  inagnaanl  t» 


biapasket     '^^lam  the  aig^y  ieeei|»te  fiiai  dedaat,**  aaidha,  ""sialyl 
~    '  a  wa  £vida  tha  rfnaainder  e^pudlv**    Thia  waa  iaaaan 


poimdi^aAd  thn  ^ 

nialoly  i^fieed  to,  and  tha  eauliQas  laanager  paia  tha  bay  fiEky  paailda 

pqraii^  instead  of  tea  I 

About  this  time  tha  ibUawiagJ€tf  eC$tpni  fcaad  ite  wagr  hi^  eiiaar 
htikna} 

Nature^  oae  day,  with  Alt  was  aotea  eoapanng^ 


I  caanot  beaa^"  said  sh^  "your  vaimts  of  abariag 

voursdftl 
Ini  that,  though  I  bestowM  the  ^pe  and  £m^ 


My  sole  creation!    If  I  mnt  that  KamUe 
May,  of  us  twain,  vourself  the  most  resemble. 


Toa  added  actios,  energy,  aad  grace— 
Whatthaa^   JkukmwSffkCMki^mrvm^t 
OCtheai^saaihaa   wgitey  ' 

b2 
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'' Kanyeome  up  r  quoth  Art,  ^  since  thus  you  floiitiiicv 

And  IxMst  that  you  can  do  your  work  without  me. 

Try !  make  one  man  ^deprived  of  my  assistance) 

A  perfect  player— ana  I  will  keep  my  distance  V* 

"  A  man  !'^  Ifame  Nature  in  a  rage  replied, 

*'  A  child— a  very  child  shall  crush  thy  pride  !** 

True  to  her  worJ^  she  stamp'd  her  Infiwt  Son 

The  faithful  miniature  of  Hoscius  gone — 

Cooke,  Kemble,  Holman,  Qarrick— all  in  one! 

Ftom  Birmingham  Master  Betty  proceeded  to  SheffieM,  where  lie  was 
no  less  attractive.  Doncaster  Races  were  on  at  the  time;  and  carriaget 
labelled,  <^  Theatrical  coach,  to  carry  six  insides  to  see  the  Tomg 
Boscius** — were  stationed  near  the  course,  to  convey  paMengers  from  m 
eports  of  the  turf  to  the  more  rational  amusements  of  the  stage.  lAwer- 
pool  was  next  finvoured  with  his  presence.  Here  he  plaved  fenrteeo 
nights ;  and  such  was  the  unexampled  pressure  to  secure  flaces,  that  in 
the  momingy  when  the  box-office  was  opened,  gentlemen  fireqnendy  had 
their  coats  torn  to  tatters  in  the  crowd,  and  theirpersons  aeverel^braaed. 
Our  boyactor  shared,  upon  an  average,  ninety  pounds  per  night,  and, 
including  his  benefit,  received  1520/.  for  his  brief  engagement.  The 
proprietoM  made  him  an  offer  of  1600/.  for  an  additional  fourteen  nigfats, 
but  die  arrangementi  previously  made  did  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
aeeept  the  proposal. 

whilst  at  Liverpool,  Master  Betty  was  supported  in  aome  of  hag 
assumptions  by  Charles  Toung,  who  had  not  then  graced  the  metropditan 
stage  hy  his  talents.  He  likewise  enjoyed  the  particular  notice  of  tbe 
Doke  of  Gloucester,  who  interested  himself  strongly  in  his  future  wdfiue* 
The  old  town  of  Chester  was  next  vinted,  and  then  Manchester,  where 
an  application  at  the  box-office  for  tickets  was  a  service  of  great  danger, 
whilst  serious  accidents  occurred  in  the  effort  to  obtain  admission  at 
night.  So  great  was  the  confusion — in  which  the  lives  of  many  peraons 
i^ere  endan^red — ^that  a  lottery  was  established,  as  explained  in  ttie  fid- 
lowing  notice : 

*^  The  managers,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrates  and  aevenl 
respectable  gentlemen,  have  adopted  the  following  regulations  during  the 
staj  of  the  celebrated  Young  Roscius  in  Manchester.  All  applicationa 
for  tickets  must  be  by  letter,  stating  the  number  (not  exoee^Dr  eight), 
or  a  side  box,  with  the  place  of  residence  of  the  gentleman  or  Iwfy  apply- 
ing, and  to  be  lef^  in  a  letter-box  provided  for  that  purpose^  befine  ta» 
hour  of  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday,  for  the  Monday  evening^s  perfinrmaiiee. 
All  the  letters  will  be  put  into  a  bar,  and,  to  secure  the  most  perCeetim- 
partiality,  two  gentlemen  will  attena  that  day's  drawing  at  eteren  o*dook^ 
and  see  the  plaeds  bodced  in  the  order  they  are  drawn. 

The  town  of  Stockport  was  next  favoured  with  a  visit  from  onr  juEveml* 
Roscius,  and  here  the  admission  to  boxes  and  pit  was  advanced  to  seven 
shillings,  whilst  the  price  to  the  gallery  was  raised  to  three  ahiUings:  A 
performance  in  the  morning  was  likewise  called  for,  in  addition  to  that 
ffiven  in  the  evening*  From  Stockport  the  fovoured  youth  proceeded  to 
Ldcester,  where  he  likewise  played  hoth  morning  and  night.  From  iho 
last-named  town  he  journeyed  on  towards  the  great  metropolia. 

The  repntation  he  had  acquired  in  Ireland  ud  Scotlanai  and  in  9omm 
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of  the  proTincial  theatres,  had  of  ooune  readied  London,  and  magnificent 
offen  were  made  to  him  by  the  managers  of  Dniry  Lane  and  Covent 
Gtfden.  The  latter  won  the  chance,  and  Saturday,  the  let  of  December, 
1804^  was  the  day  distingubhed  by  his  first  performance  in  London. 
At  rehearsal,  in  the  morning,  he  appeared  a  modest,  eentle  youth,  yeiy 
ingenuous,  not  conceited  or  spoiled.  Apparently  delighted  to  act,  he 
mpeared  perfectly  composed,  and  thoroughly  initiated  in  what  is  called 
tbe  buriness  of  the  play.  The  opera  of  the  ''  English  Fleet"  had  been 
advertised  for  that  eyeniug,  but  was  put  aside  for  the  introduction  of  a 
much  greater  noyelty.  Upon  this  diange  of  performance,  the  following 
impromptu  appeared  in  some  of  the  journals : 

What  mat  Bony  has  often  despaired  of  effecting. 
Little  JBetty  has  done,  when  folks  least  were  expecting ; 
Tis  the  talk  of  the  gazers,  who  loudly  repeat. 
He  has  forced  from  its  station  the  great  "English  Fleet.** 

The  play  announced  for  the  appearance  of  the  prodigy  was  **  Bar* 
barossa** — an  imitation,  by  Dr.  Browne,  of  the  ^  M^rope**  of  Voltaire— 
in  which  Garrick  had  formerly  personated  Achmei^  the  character  which 
had  now  alighted  upon  the  younger  Roscius.  As  early  as  ten  o'clock  in 
die  morning,  many  genUemen  began  to  parade  the  Piazias  and  Bow« 
street,  in  oraer  that  they  might  be  near  the  doors  when  the  crowd  should 
b^in  to  assemble.  By  one  o'clock  numbers  had  taken  their  station, 
filhng  the  Piazzas  on  one  side  of  the  house  and  Bow«street  on  the  otiier, 
appearing  as  a  thick-wedged,  impenetrable  column.  As  eveninff  ap* 
proadied,  danger  was  apprehended,  for  numbers  found  it  imposnble  for 
them  to  gain  admittance,  and  yet  were  prevented  retiring  by  the  great 
pressure  from  behind.  Tliis  danger  at  length  appeared  so  threatening, 
that  a  detachment  of  the  Guards  was  procured,  wno  with  much  firmness 
lined  the  passages,  permitting  any  one  to  retire,  but  none  to  enter.  It 
WM  deemed  advisable  to  open  the  doors  before  the  usual  time,  when  a 
terrific  rush  ensued.  Gentiemen  pud  for  admission  into  the  boxes,  with 
no  thought  of  there  obtaining  a  seat,  but  with  the  intention  of  descend- 
ing  mto  the  pit,  a  feat  which  was  accomplished  by  dozens.  This  part  of 
the  boose  was  so  excessively  filled,  and  the  heat  became  so  intolerable, 
ihat  numbers  fointed  away,  and  were  dragged  up  apparently  lifeless  into 
the  boxes. 

Prior  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Charles  Kemble  appeared,  to  flpMlt 
an  address,  but  found  no  listeners,  for  the  discordant  sounds  of  Babal 
were  as  nothing  to  the  tempest  which  met  his  efforts-— an  impresrion' 
seexmng  to  prevail  that  he  was  about  to  apologise  for  the  non-appear* 
ance  of  the  promised  wonder.  A  second  attempt  was  made,  but  with 
no  better  success.  We  here  append  what  Charles  Kemble  was  instructed 
to  say,  for  tibe  benefit  of  posterity : 

Impatient  for  renown,  all  hope  and  fear. 

How  many  a  candidate  has  ventured  here ; 

Where  dawning  merit  never  missed  its  aim. 

But  reach'd  by  due  degrees,  the  heights  of  fame : 

Yet  now,  unheeding  study's  servile  cares 

(As  Bnmour,  with  ner  hundred  tongues,  deckres). 
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Dendas  m  tedi<Ms  gravid  of  liageimg  tDtt; 
Nfttoe  at  OB0^  wiMft  Nature  lu^,  te  ifeNn^ 
Startup  l&e  Pallas,  from  tlie  hnon  of  Jove; 
But  think  not,  though  on  fortune's  swelling  tiA^ 
Let  by  exalting  fame,  in  travels  wide — 
Ti&ok  luit  \t  comes  with  ytdn,  trkunphant  sail, 
Kor  dreads  the  dsngers  of  an  adverse  ^e ; 
Ttntigk  oroNrds  on  ta<)w^  liaf«  jom'd  m  fm 
tiMgk  tin  %n^  trae^  to  bear  aloft  ya  oHia, 
And  to  OQM^Iote  at  leam  lufi  Md  oaiett,  . 
Haye  sent  his  little  banL  in  safotj  hero : 
Not  pride,  but  gratitude,  has  warm'd  his  breast. 
And,  tm^  akms  hia  modest  doubts  tig^est, 
Jjoft  that  api^anse  has  beeik  with  generovs  ragi^ 
Not  laTish'd  oa  his  ge&iaa,  but  Us  Bft. 
'  BeknMrsibeteuiMrof  aDritiahmiBd, 
For  merit  zealous,  but  to  error  kind ; 
Nor  eaft  he  doetia  his  boMwrs  Jvistk  d»e» 
XJ&til  ooaimad— «igaed— Katifiod  V  yow. 

,  Maater  Betty  pUyod  twen^-eiglit  nigiits  during  the  first  oaasoo,  the 
moci^ta  of  thoao  nights  amounting  to  17,210^  11  a^  beiqff  a  m^tlj 
avocage  of  SlU.  13a.  dd.  Ho  roceiyod  from  the  treaauy  27821.  IQsl 
beiiY  thi«e  nights  at  &hy  guineas,  atod  twenty-five  at  one  handrea 
guioeaa;  addea  to  whach  he  had  four  free  benefita,  and  d)ea%  wilh 
pgeoonts^  wera  considered  equal  to  four  thouwind  gohieas.  He  subae- 
fuenlly  {dayed  altemately  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gaiden.  l%e 
^ig^wat  aum  reoeiYed  during  his  engagement  was  on  the  7th  of  Hatcl^ 
1805,  whoa  lihe  xecei|»ts  were  76U.  ^  and  the  lowest  amount  waa 
905L  ISs. 

The  annab  of  the  drama  present  no  parallel  to  the  populari^  of  Qua 
joftag  actory->*meteor*like  though  that  popularity  may  hare  ^Ted. 
'  Coaataady  amongst  his  auditory  were  to  be  found  the  Prince  of  Walev 
the  Dukea  of  York  and  Clarencoi  and  those  ma8ter<^i|tfritB  of  the  mv 
Pitt)  Fox,  Wyndham,  SheridaB^  and  Curran ;  and  the  reigaii^  monara^ 
Oeoffge  IIL»  summoned  him  to  his  preaeaoe. 

.  At  the  eiqaration  of  his  first  season,  Master  Beti|y  Tmted  the  nrcK 
Tincial  towns,  returning  to  London  in  December,  1805 ;  his  attcactioiv 
howe¥6fv  waa  now  aomewhat  dimmished,  the  reoeipts  averaging  only 
9442.  12s.  9d.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1806,  he  annoanced  his  retire- 
ment from,  the  metropolitan  boards,  playing  for  his  benefit  the  parts  of 
T^sMCTMif  and  Oapiain  Flatk.  Six  years  afterwarda  (November  3,  1812) 
ba  rei^opeared  at  Covent  Garden,  aa  Achmet^  in  "  Barbarosaa*^  hut  the 
rmU  seemed  to  have  been  dissolved,  for  little  interest  waa  excite^  and 
we  house  was  but  thinly  attended. 

Mr.  Betty  ultimately  quitted  the  profession  with  a  splendid  fortune* 
He  is  still  hving,  admu^  by  every  one  who  can  boast  tne  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  many  a  poor  Tliespian  can  tell  a  gralefiil  atory  of  his 
gentlemanlike  conduct  and  acta  of  diarity. 
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AHorm  mmth  of  ayuaiBg  wwease hm  mmntl-MMmf  ;  Aapalw>rf 
dv  fl»«ioii  liM  4e»  ^voUbng  lor  tW  bhwod  Mm  Aai  iifffcA  luid  at 
kn^  dbwned  frr  oar  haptiw  mfaatrywnmm  m  huSn;  wm  tore  ^bng 
wildlj  «r>  Ike  ha^  Aai-eYvry  saul  niiwiii  Wng  ua  tidiM  cf  good  «hMi, 
MidldMt  tlnoriat  a  •oar  iorluBef  wmimhI?  lee  InRw  bacB  Wored-np 
by  a  JJoiBeriay  gtoam  of  <M0PM8^-4mt  tthi  boon  eatingaighod  iig— ^  m^ 
ivalisaeAlRUtdfeartiMirorat.  The  odj  ooaeokdoa  we  caa  diair  froai 
Moent  inlen^ieaee  is,  that  onr  gallant  eoidiera  hare  hept  up  the  oM 
pmtiga  aetheBriiiBh  flag,  aad  if  they  liava  boM  fomd  to  •omwdIs  it 
iRM  beeanse  Aey  faadte  oonieacl  mlh«fae  Donon  Ofaohm,  wioie  Ml  m 
lus  wrath  and  stubbora  of  purpose  than  the  hunam  'daiiaens  irho  lama 
jkved  ao  plaiehe  oar  veageaaoe.  For  the  aext  fcw  lUiAi  it  laay  be 
Aat  aeiPi  of  avfl  aman  araj  veaoh  as,  aad  we  eadlyloarthat  1ihe«troMei 
af  Caarnpofe  mmj  ha  repeated  wheuwrei  iim  ralUess  flepajs  oaa  %air  «at 
the  lamAfed  of  awa  eppoeed  to  ik&m  at  Agra  and  Ladtaow.  Batfw 
work  of  righteous  rei^^eance  aaoaet  ha  delayed  fia*  aayieagth'of  aiiaa; 
the  troops  are  nfyidly  appraaehmg  the  ladiaa  AooBy  and  onoeassiaaHedy 
ihegr  will  scatter  the  vebeb  hefere  them  iiha  chaC  WoodeiM,  iadeedy 
hare  heen  thenstaaees  of  hrarery  dispfaiyed ;  our  aiea  aoattewd  amr  «a 
aaaensa  tract  <»f  eoaotry,  aad  tiwea  at  a^UsadraatSfge,  iarra  held  ahair 
gnmad  wiAi  a  Titanic -ooorage,  aad  area  now  rriief  woahl  hai^  aeaohad 
thea^in^nte  of  the  iaferioiity  of  oar  awmhers,  had  it  nat  heen  Aefc  Ifaay 
wwo'oheoaed  in  thear  pautfiess,  aad  forced  to  ykld  to  dieeaps,  hat  not  tty 
theaoenoy.  The  retreat  of  the  Tea  Thousand  is  thmraiate  the  diade%y 
the  heme  aotioaa  of  Bbrebok's  smali  basid. 

The  ittsanaotbn  of  the  Sepoys  is  anpaiaHeled  ia  hiitery,aaid  Aere  aia 
siseunMtanoes  oaauected  with  it  wiiich  appear  to  4&iy  M  atteaiptB  «t 
ttpfanatftioB.  A  dishaaded  aad  dtearaied  r^iawat  ins  ibeii  against  itv 
leader;  Sepoys,  hitherto  staunch,  hare  wahadaatil  they  ware  sarroaaded 
WBritMi  troops  ere  they  raised  the  atandardafvereh^  and  ha)i«  praiad 
tte  utter  faUacy  of  trastsi^  to  the  Sepoy  lakh.  Menoe  thegovamar* 
geneeal  has  acted  wisdy  ia  diumnng  ail  those  wiio  weia  still  sappoesd 
to  be  Mthfol,  ftr  helna  thus  withdrawn  from  them  the  chii€  tnapMiott 
toaweUtheiankB  of  the  reheb.  Tfaewiry  on  theoiy  is  psopoowled,  aad 
^v«iters  areindefa^aUe  in  trymg  to  dtsoorer  the  laasoasaf  the  iavarmv 
tion;  hotonecaneeisoi^  reacted,  to  nahe  room  far  aaether  aijuaMy 
anteaaUe.  For  a  whik,  insahs  to  their  religion  were  a  fvrounte  lasaoa ; 
thea  the  Muhaunnadanf!  weie  the  sastigaton ;  and  now  penoM  heA jaw 
■tiwcted  ia  the  matter  appear  te  agree  in  asorihiag  it  to  aaaetafieay 
whiuh  has  oreated  a  jealousy  in  the  nattre  anad.  Tin  iast  is  ptshabty 
the  coneet  riew^  hat  eolyin  so  te  t^iat  anasKalian  has  led  to  a  dsdeoa* 
^  ef  the  fintith  tK>ops,  aad  left  1^  defonoet  of  the  ooantry  in  tfaa 
k«ids  of  dnsaanmes.  We  hare  never  gained  Ae  affsotioa  of  the  adlira 
'dnmattdaeaespeotteihsirq  "  ' 
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takenlj  perhapi,  we  hare  allowed  misnonaries  to  keep  the  nalm  mind 
in  a  ooDStant  state  of  affitatioo,  and  goyernment  has  added  to  the  alarm 
by  seizing  on  erery  temtory  wl^ch  there  was  a  plaonble  excuse  to  annqx. 
The  oocnpation  of  Oude  was  the  feather  which  broke  the  camel's  back  : 
the  natives  felt  that  the  lime  had  arrived  to  try  Am  strength  with  the 
invadeTi  and  no  more  &vourab]e  opportunity  could  havepresented  ittd£ 
Interest  alone  has  hitherto  kept  the  Mussulmans  and  £undooa  on  wadt 
friendly  terms :  they  determined  to  struggle  for  the  supremacy  with  the 
British,  and  sank  aU  reHnous  diff(nrenoes  in  favour  of  the  common  objeet. 
The  same  feeling  has,  m  all  probability,  led  to  the  roamfeatalion  of 
mutiny  in  the  ^nnbay  Presidency ;  the  annexation  of  Sattara  has  not 
yet  been  forgotten  bv  the  natives^  but,  fortunately,  we  are  enabled  to 
cope  with  the  rebels  there,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  countnr,  and  the 
possesoon  of  all  the  strong  points.  In  all  future  dealings  with  India  it 
behoves  ns,  then,  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and  undertake  no  annenm^ 
tion  unleis  we  have  the  appliances  at  hand  to  cany  out  our  intentioos 
without  fear  of  revolt 

The  interests  of  the  home  country  are  so  closely  allied  witli  thoae  of 
Indtt,  that  we  are  bound  to  do  all  m  our  power  to  restore  the  firitisii 
itde  in  that  countiy.     Thu*  has  been  the  unanimous  expression  <^  the 
country's  will  since  the  first  news  of  the  lamentable  mutinies  reached  ns, 
but  our  government  did  not  appear  disposed  to  farther  them.    On  the 
28th  of  May  last,  government  was  bformed  of  the  dangerous  syuiofaims 
at  Barinuskpore,  and  the  suspected  disaffection  ensdng  thpoujgh  the 
Bengal  army.    At  the  same  thiie  the  governor-general  piweed  for 
British  Teinforcements,  and  we  mi^  feel  sure  that  he  woold  not  have 
tffged  a  measure  so  antagonistic  to  the  money-making  p<^icy  of  die 
Eut  India  government,  which  can  pardon  a  governor  anything  except 
attadring  its  coffers,  unless  he  had  very  grave  reasons.    The  viffoioiis 
s;ovemment,  ^rinch  has  been  so  much  applauded,  evidenced  its  know- 
ledge of  Indian  affiurs  bv  sending  oAt  a  tro(^-ship  on  the  18th  of  June, 
with  214  men,  *^  reHefer    From  that  period,  up  to  the  10th  of  July,  ^ 
whole  amount  of  men  who  left  our  shores  fer  India  was  850»    All  die 
while,  it  must  be  remembered,  government  was  receiring  reports  from 
India,  but  inristed  on  regarding  them  as  **  exaggerat^**  and  eonfi- 
dently  expectbg  with  each  mail  the  tidings  that  we  mutiny  had  been 
suppmsed.    At  length,  when  delay  was  no  longer  posribfe— when  the 
whole  nation  was  erymg  out  that  instant  asristance  should  be  sent  to  our 
brethren  in  the  East — when  each  of  us  was  deploring  tiie  lots  of  some 
relative^  or  friend — ^when  every  person  acquainted  with  In&n  aflUrs 
was  insisting  that  this  was  no  orainary  mutiny,  but  the  unanimous  up* 
heaving  of  the  Indian  nation — ^when  Lord  EUenborough  was  urging  on 
the  ministry  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and  sagacity — the  govern- 
ment determined  on  a  disolay  of  force.     But,  even  at  diat  moment, 
ministers  could  not  leave  the  beaten  track  of  routbe ;  the  troops  wsie 
put  on  board  sailing  vessels,  and  left  to  beat  down  the  Channel  a^amst 
contrary  winds,  when  we  had  the  finest  steam  navy  in  the  worid  idling 
in  our  pcnrts:  in  short,  every  evil  which  had  been  laid  bare  as  connected 
with  our  Crimean  expedition  was  in  a  fair  way  of  beiaff  repeated.    The 
rente  across  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  was  dedaied  to  be  mconvenieni  and 
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fiXfrnmr^t  ts  if  OMaay  were  m  oonnderetio^  when  the  livee  of  our^eomk'- 
trjmen  wese  At  stake,  and  the  govemment  waited  for  the  next  mail,  and 
then  for  the  next,  hoping  that  the  foi^tune  whieh  had  hitherto  fallen  to 
th^  lot  wonld  tide  them  over  these  untoward  oocnrrencet,  and  avert 
bom  them  a  responsibility  which  they  felt  themselves  miable  to  assnme. 
In  nothing  was  Lord  Palmerston  more  fortmiate  than  in  his  aoceasion  to 
power :  iproen  the  nation,  unjust  in  its  wrath,  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  because  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself  im* 
mediately  firom  the  vicious  ^stem  which  encompassed  him  like  Dejanira's 
robe,  and  left  the  ground  m  a  great  measure  beared  for  his  succesior. 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Panmure  had  an  easy  task  in  following  the  direc- 
tion laid  down  for  them,  and  did  not  neglect  to  take  the  entire  credit  of 
their  predecessors'  labours.  Now  Lord  Palmerston  has  a  virgin  wilder* 
ness  of  routine  creepers  and  red-tape  parasitical  plants  to  cleave  hb  way 
through,  and  time  will  tell  whether  his  axe  will  be  sharp  enough  to  leu 
all  the  obstacles  which  neglect  and  selfishness  have  allowed  to  grow  up 
and  bar  his  progress. 

It  might  natfually  he  supposed  that  the  alarmingevents  in  India  would 
not  be  neglected  by  those  who  make  *'  religious  ci^ital "  of  our  calamities. 
The  Bishop  of  Bombay  may  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  these  views ;  and 
in  a  sermon  he  recentlv  preached  at  Brighton,  he  asserted  that  **  the 
fearful  sufferings  to  whicn  Europeans  were  exposed,  and  the  awful  bereave- 
ments whidi  had  fallen  on  so  manv  families,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the 
judgments  of  God."  Althoufl^  religious  matters  are  not  the  province  of 
the  periodical  writer,  we  are  bound  to  protest  against  the  idea  that  the 
supiMressioQ  of  the  idolatrous  customs  of  heathenism  would  ensure  the 
peace  of  India.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  simply  impossible ;  for  what- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  they  hold  to  it  with  an 
intense  veneration,  and  prefer  death  to  its  abandonment.  Much  may  be 
effected  by  time  and  example.  They  may  gradually  be  led  to  see  the 
&lse  and  pernicious  influences  to  which  their  religion  subjects  them,  but 
any  attempt  to  force  them  to  give  up  their  belief  would  only  add  fuel  to 
the  fire.  And  this  the  Indiui  government  has  seen.  A  petition  w$m 
recently  presented  by  the  native  Bombi^  merchants  against  the  class- 
books  used  in  regimental  schools.  It  was  signed  by  about  a  thousand  of 
the  principal  Hindoo,  Parsee,  and  Muhammadan  inhabitants,  who  alle||ed 
in  very  temperate  language  that  the  government  had  in^nged  the  pri|i- 
cipie  of  religious  neutranty,  granted  on  the  fbnnatioii  of  the  Native 
£dncation  Society  in  1824,  by  introducing  religious  books  calculated  to 
undermine  the  ^th  of  the  native  children.  The  ^vemment  immediately 
bowed  to  the  correction  and  wididrew  the  obnoxious  books.  But  if  tl^ 
onimon  of  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  were  correct,  and  the  countenance  to 
the  native  religion  be  <*  a  national  sin,  which  Heaven  has  avenged  by 
letting  loose  trnit  human  devil  Nena  Sahib  and  his  kindred,  to  violate^ 
hack,  and  mutilate  Christian  women  to  death,"  the  authorities  ought  to 
have  rejected  the  memorial,  and  insisted  on  proselytising.  What  would 
have  been  the  result  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 

The  greatest  security  of  the  British  government  in  India  has  been  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  has  adhered  to  uie  compact  irith  the  natives,  that 
their  religion  should  be  unassailed.    At  tiie  foundation  of  our  Indian 
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jtyoiuulid  fiagteii  "mmlLA  hum  fc«eii  swepi  firam  4lw  fiM«  «f  ffte  < 
W«  ipnii  M*  liwe'eMler  nlo  the  qves^ieii  whether  it  beemeftCSw 
fe«pie  id  ealer  inle  each  «  oempaet,  for|;etM  «if  the  Dime  ^pree^ts  ^o 
twAt^Ooipeitotfce  heethen;  tad,  pei4iap%  nero  we  to  neennDatiee 
c«r  raiqaeit  ot  Iwdia,  as  nay  be  1^  -oMe  jet,  vpe  AviiM  ertaMiih  tho 
GaMaxk  mligioa  on  a  fery  imouM  fbetrag.  fiowet^r  lliifl  nay  be,  tiie 
aOfwiMBeiit^  enee  beviid  hj  svoh  a  oosfpae^  wai  loieM  ti>  veoegnte  vfe  in 
M$ iuteg'iiiy, mi hoM eioof  from  «H  mttCMPte  aft  piutfuljliaiag.  dufcm 
later  jeara  the  misMittries  h«<w  had  the  field  open  «e  them,  «d  tim 
Aey  luife  aehiered  piewate  hut  a  oMhuM^ielf  meUu^  <^  flie 


saeeeis  Aey  faa^e  aehiered  presests  hut  a  oMMMielf  pieUu^ 
pvogr«n  ofOhikrtiaHHy  ia  the  East.  Witfam  the  kst  fi%-00re 
800  aomioBariee  hvrebeeaaetmly  epveadover  Ind^  aoriBtedhytywaidii 
fltf^OQnatwe  preadhers.  They  are  a^ttaehed  te  twimtj^frae  mimoumtj 
9mMk§y  mad  have  foaaded  270  drardhes,  wMch  «Fe  mtteadtjd  by  U^OOO 


Of  tnese  aHimben  by  iar  we  larg^eit  pot^oii  v  vBaMi  m  uM' 
Madras  Presidency,  while  within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  ymaameat 
ilwy  an  the  leweet.  The  uiemoteiii  of  miBsieaary  entetytme  aaeriie  their 


ilwT  «ie  ^  ibweet.  The  piemoteiii  of  miasietiaiy  entetyme  aaeriie  ti 
flkg^  fVBffiesi  to  the  ORaehnstian  antagoami  ov  Che  goieiuaNMt,  and 
imt  the  Hindooe  are  oo  aooaeftomed  to  look  op  to  the  gofornigeat  as  tl^ 
paient  of  all  aailboiity,  the  -disponeer  of  M  padonaye,  Ae  «paiy  motive 
power  in  a  ^^aet  oecioty  which  htendly  wwee  no  c^Awr  pablie  time  tiM*  of 
thifl 


the  sonrieee,  timtmiythiojPemanatiBgfremitreoeifeoat  i 
of  popaha  carieaey  ;  whSst  idl  opp^od  to  it  is  reg>arded  ^ndi,  toaiyi 
hsit,  ampiuon,  Itamybeso.  We  are  ^Kspoeed  to  allow  thitt  #»  oou 
ferted  on  tiie  Indian  gorei'Bment  was  bad,  and  that  ChnBliauity  ahonM» 
hmti  the  ontn^  hare  been  held  in  <lae  leteieuee;  and  if  the  ge^eiumeai 
of'Iadia  is  reorganised,  whieh  may  be  Mtlj  antieipated,  we%^  flmt  tlie 
flhicf  objeotions  of  its  oppauents  will  be  lemoted.  ^  Brdhariaism,*  ta  « 
wwterTeoeritly  «id  jasliy  observed,  ^  is  the  aoost  impudent  and  oiAragoow 
miem  tf  idolatry  in  the  world.  ThOToisnoieKgion  that  faaa  aa  eaUaawl 
dioceaiey  in  its  andaoioae  representations  of  the  iitinke  Unseen  Being,  mi 
has  diagged  Him  so  moeieixionioasiy  to  ^  rery  snr&oe  of  tiie  wmd  of 
sense,  wi  oiothed  Him  in  sueh  ondandiA,  gross,  and  linnifnl  dhapee. 
BrafaaHaism  tiets  and  luxmiates  in  the  representation  of  Deity.**  In  the 
&oe  of  endh  truths,  Uie  Inchan  govenMraentoan  no  longer  be  lahewarm  to 
the  litid  interests  of  ChristiaBRty,  and  piobably  by  govomneot  iatSTren- 
tion  it  wffi  be  possible  to  avoid  those  indiscretions  of  which  om*  aria-' 
sienaries  haye  too  oAen  been  gmity.  Caation  and  geotleaem  will  he 
piu  emineariy  neessmry,  and  we  mast  not  eeek  the  exteosion  ef  Chaia- 
tianity  by  means  which  defeat  themselves,  or  impenl  oar  wMb  eaaptre 
fer  the  «MBe  of  «  single  ooarfert. 

&ct  whatever  diifareuees  of  opinion  may  exi^  widi  regard  to  the  reli* 
gioas  government  of  India,  there  oan  be  none  as  to  the  €ut  that  the  Esat 
India  Com^y  has  not  fulilled  its  duty  topwards  the  nfltrves  in  its  in- 
tenNd  adrninistratioD.  It  is  true  tiiat  tlhe  Company  has  laid  oi^  laige 
sums  for  irrigation,  because  t^e  retam  was  steady  and  JmimidiBti,  bat 
the  ¥Stefl  fer  roads  and  biidges  have  always  been  on  the  poeroatecale. 
By  ei^denee  giren  before  the  Hense  of  CoBMfiens  by  civil  eenraiits  <€  the 
CJempany,  we  find  tfiai  Bengal  posseoses  beiteae  read  westhy  ef  the  name, 
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a»ltlM<teeij'lceja%  ^for  miSluy  irarposes.  Daring  ^rtfcin  Bt—wifc 
(]€fh«  j^g»  4biB  rmi  is  ^  amy  nOes  napainble  W  felnc3et;  mnL  iih- 
t^mem  tet^  bera  Im^im  df  g^ntlemeQ  bang  obHgea  to  leare  llisir  ^n^ 
rii^'W«wb<dfcdfe<ieimi<,  and  walk  forfete  TImto 

are  no  cross  roads  at  all,  while  the  mail  Hnes,  winch  ibm  so  impmt>Bft  an 
Uma  hi  die  sMisticsof  India,  vremere  tmHodc  tracing  x>tAr  vnraflaUe  ^ 
tke  umcA  Miiiuis,  mod  dMc  rmnert,  ^ilio  can^  the  man-bags  an  thcfr 
heads  liroin  town  to  town,  in  tihe  Madras  Pnsidency,  wImm  the  land  « 
wfwi#Brnwy  TOitue,  pradnoing  indigo^  cc^s^cfn^  md  sogar,  tJie  roans  •!•  im- 
pnaMe  hi  the  niby  season,  atid  a  poition  of  one  of  tlicni  is  actnsi^ 
0in^oyM  nv  t3ie  Maoras '  gofomnent  as  a  trial  gvound  tot  new  gm* 
Mnisges,  wkadk  are  ^vonemoedsale  if  they  ^s  tms  setvre  orded.  Tlie 
itflemni  comniiuiuatKm  ben^  so  bad,  it  nngfit  natorally  be  supposed 
Ifcat  the  Company  wwdd  glafiy  hail  theftwinaliion  of  Tsalroads ;  bafdiCT 
throw  ofery  «bBtocle  in  Che  way  of  1^  promoters.  So  hr  bade  as  l(^fy 
tre  find  a  ndway  projected  at  Madras  to  ran  wcfstward,  in  the  difecthifc 
cf  BsBgakt^.  It  was  not  tiH  1B48  that  ^edre  pPB|>aia(6tws  were  nwde 
fat  its  •oeamieneemeiKt.  In  Benfi;sl,  the  ftsst  wfflway  uiwement  was  pw 
MpMJbleb  1843;  tn  ISW,  tlie#nrtsodwM  tmvedtif  tSieOroatWesteitt 
6r  Bengal  Rauwvy.  While  the  Company  was  pwsuiug  its  pcmcy  of  vih* 
nexationy  and  wamg  milfions  in  useless  wvrs,  no  money  eomd  be  sparod 
for  idternu  tmproyements  7  and  now,  wben  thenr  crating  ibr  leriitiay 
in!)ean  te  be  satasfM  Irom  tAie  fhct  of  thero  being  !i^ 
Mdaiee  wiH  entail  a  (rigbtftd  ^xpendituro,  and  commercial  eneigy  nfll 
BejMiisied* 

iMt  fldse  policy  wbicti  the  Company  bavis  mnieito  puimed  wm  Ivbsi^ 
VMIerstood  by  a  n^ronce  to  figures.  ^Fe  find  that  the  levenue  fn  Infia 
amounts  to  twenty-seren  millions,  and  the  ^sLpcwKture  has  %«en,  for  the 
last  tlnee  roturus,  at  least  two  mintons  more.  Trie  1  etuiiis  for  she  present 
yttor,  with  TOO  Pernan  expedftiou  •%  war  ror  wfncfa  India  njinislied "% 
jpivteit  will  probably  add  another  miwon  to  mt  debt.  Tne  uiiauoud 
difficttlties  wffl  be  enormously  mcreased  by  tiie  presont  rAellion,  and  tlie 
wnole  of  iihe  reremie  of  the  Noiijh- Wert  Provinces,  amoiintiug  to  seren 
sttinons,  wnl  be  lost,  fn  addition  to  this,  the  icbra  nare'seised  on  aft 
least  two  nrilfions  of  coined  flher,  and  it  may  be  assnroed  that  l)ie  Indian 
debt  win  be  increased  to  sftleaait  one  bmidred  millions.  The  debt  already 
incuired  by  the  Company  was  solely  ooeasioned  by  territorial  aggran£se- 
ment,  and  it  n  impossible  that  tbe  cost  tif  the  gigantic  war  m  India  can 
be  borne  by  the  Indian  reyenue  of  the  East  India  Company.  We  baw 
somected  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  milfions  out  of  the  one  hundred  und 
eighty  millions  c^  tbe  natives  of  Ine  Inman  penmstda,  so  no  temporaiy 
resource  can  be  expected  by  fui'tber  annexation.  We  bave  done  iMs,  too, 
in  defiance  of  repeated  warnings.  So  far  back  as  1T93,  tJie  Court  of  Bi* 
rectors,  akcrroed  at  the  extent  of  territory  ailready  annexed,  distinetly  de« 
dared  to  the  gorernor-general,  ^  If  we  once  pass  these  bounds,  we  shaH 
be  led  from  one  aequisftion  to  tbe  other  till  we  shall  find  no  security  but 
in  the  subjection  of  the  whole,  wlncb,  by  dividmg  iSie  British  force,  wS 
lose  us  the  whole,  and  end  by  our  cxtiipattiou  from  Hindostan.^  It  is  to 
be  detdored  iJiitt  their  sucoessors  did  not  entertain  l9ie  same  -riewa-;  l3ie 
erisis  has  at  lengtih  atiired  wbicfa  was  foreseen  m  1798|  «&d  bas  beon 
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srodoced  by  the  vtry  means  whidi  were  then  shown  to  act  tratfa  a  defai- 
Etating  influence  <m  the  British  empire  in  India.  It  is  evident  diat  with 
Ihe  supfMression  of  the  mutiny  we  shall  have  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
strive  to  consolidate  our  empire^  and  render  India,  as  fisr  as  posnUs^  in- 
dependent and  selMefenave. 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  revenue  now  raised  firom  the  Indian 
territory  is  the  extreme  of  what  can  **  he  v^rune  from  the  hard  hand  of 
rtarving  peasants  hy  the  torture  and  the  chain.  Thb  is  very  posnUy 
the  case,  and  under  die  present  system  of  adhering  to  old  forms,  we  c«a 
readily  helieve  tiiat  the  East  India  Company  cannot  augment  its  rerwE&iie. 
But  were  the  country  thrown  open  to  British  enterprise^  were  merchants 
who  settled  there  secure  of  a  just  government  and  protected  firom  the 
arhitrary  conduct  of  the  Compan/s  servants,  the  result  would  be  rery 
different.  At  present,  there  is  not  the  slightest  encouragement  for  «  man 
to  invest  his  savings  in  a  countiy  which  is  so  happily  situated  that  it  can 
grow  every  description  of  produce  which  the  world  requires.  Even 
under  the  present  imperfect  system  the  commercial  interchange  hetween 
England  and  India  is  very  larse ;  what  would  it  be  if  the  country  were 
op^ed  up  by  good  roads,  and  Englishmen  encouraged  to  settle  ?  After 
ail  the  faults  aU^^  agaiost  the  Company,  it  has  managed  to  kee]^  afloat 
and  accumulate  a  debt  only  equal  to  two  years'  revenue,  and  thu  with 
expenses  of  collection  truly  enormous.  What  would  be  the  case  if  we  pro- 
cMed  to  conquer  India  commerdally,  instead  of  with  the  sword  ?  We 
feel  surprised  at  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  natives  in  the  present  crisis^ 
and  complain  of  their  ingratitude  after  all  we  have  done  for  them;  bat 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ryot  is  brought  but  litUe  into  contact 
irith  us,  and  the  brutality  displayed  towards  him  by  the  Zemindar  could 
not  have  been  worse  under  the  Mogul  rule.  We  may  estimate  that  two- 
and-twenty  millions  are  annually  raised  in  the  three  preridencies,  from  a 
population,  in  round  numbers,  of  one  hundred  milHons.  Tins  gives  an 
average  of  4a  6d.  a  head — a  large  sum  when  compared  with  the  average 
earnings  of  the  people.  In  England  we  are  taxed  to  the  amount  oC 
about  d3s.  per  heao;  but  while  the  earnings  of  our  labouring  classes 
average  15s.  a  week,  the  Hindoo  does  not  earn  more  than  thirty  shilHngt 
a  year.  So  then,  while  the  Englishman  p^s  about  rixteen  davs'  labour 
for  that  security  under  which  he  lives,  the  Hindoo  contributes  nft^-thrse 
days'  labour  for  a  protection  from  which  he  does  not  derive  the  si^test 
benefit.  How  then  can  we  reasonably  expect  gratitude  frrom  the  uidian 
agriculturist  ? 

Another  most  xmjust  impost  from  which  the  native  suffers,  is  the  salt- 
tax,  which  the  Company  selected  because  of  its  universalily.  TUs  in- 
dispensable article  is  burdened  in  Calcutta  with  a  tax  of  four  hundred  per 
cent,  on  its  cost  price,  and  by  the  time  it  has  cone  up  the  country,  the 
profit  has  amounted  to  a  thousand  per  cent.,  wiwout  taking  into  account 
the  adulteration  the  article  undeivoes.  Mr.  Aylwin  states,  that  while 
the  average  annual  quantity  of  sslt  manufactured  by  the  Company  is 
only  165,000  tons,  it  ought,  estimatmg  the  consumption  at  I51d8.  per 
head,  which  is  essential  to  health,  to  be  not  less  titan  979,287  tons. 
Among  those  labourers  who  are  best  paid,  the  wages  are  three  nwees  a 
mpnih,  or  3/.  12s.  a  year ;  but  in  leas  fovoured  £stricts^  which  ronn  a 
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l«rge  majority^  the  annual  wages  do  not  exceed  eighteen  ropeet.  At* 
suming  that  each  family  consists  of  five  persons,  and  that  tne  average 
price  of  salt  was  eight  rupees  per  maund  (of  821b8.)y  and  the  consumption 
only  twelve  pounds  a  head,  then  it  follows  that  the  best-paid  labourer 
must  work  six  weeks  in  the  year  to  buy  the  requisite  amount  of  salt  for 
his  family,  while  the  worst  paid  would  have  to  labour  for  three  months. 
Ought  we  to  expect  any  gratitude  from  the  ryot  for  this  ? 

The  extortions  practised  by  the  native  polioe  of  India  on  the  hiu>less 
Hindoos  are  unfortunately  matter  of  notoriety.  Houses  plundered^  in^ 
nocent  persons  subjected  to  torture,  even  men  led  by  bribery  to  accote 
themselves  of  a  capital  offence !  When  a  crime  is  committed  in  any  por- 
tion of  ihe  Darogah's  district,  he  generally  lets  off  the  really  guiily 
person  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  but  does  not  return  without  a 
victim,  who  is  taken  from  an  adjoining  village,  and  cudgelled  into  an 
avovral  of  his  guilt.  The  deposition  is  taken  down  while  they  are  still 
smarting  from  the  chastisement ;  and  if  they  contradict  it  a  few  days 
later,  bdbre  the  magistrate,  they  are  dbbelieved,  for  a  Darogah  can  do 
no  wrong.  Civil  smtors  have  equally  to  suffer,  in  the  shape  of  a  tax 
levied  on  stamps ;  the  lowest  of  these,  for  claims  under  16  rupees,  costing 
1  rupee,  and  so  on  up  to  the  value  of  64  rupees.  In  order  to  commence 
a  suit  to  recover  a  debt  of  1000^,  the  plaintiff  is  compelled  to  make  a 
preliminary  disbursement  of  3521,  in  addition  to  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
extortions.  The  old  Hindoo  law  levied  5  per  cent,  upon  all  undefended 
amts,  and  double  that  amount  on  such  as,  beinfi^  defended,  were  cast — 
amoimts  moderate  enough,  and  in  no  instance  falling  on  the  plaintiff.  It 
is  not  surprising  if  the  Indian  preferred  the  old  state  of  things. 

In  education,  which  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  potent  levers  for 
bringing  the  natives  into  contact  with  Western  civilisation,  the  Company 
has  not  displayed  the  zeal  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  Christian  conununity.  We  find  that  under  70,000/.  a 
year  is  spent  on  education  in  India,  which,  at  the  ordinary  calculation  of 
five  members  to  a  family,  gives  hardly  a  penny  a  year  to  each  household. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Ciq[>per,  in  his  *^  Three  Presidencies,"  gives  some  in- 
structive comparisons :  '^  We  find  that  the  amount  of  educational  grants 
for  the  Bengal  Presidencies  for  one  year,  viz.,  61,000/.,  is  just  2000/. 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  late  govemor-generars  visit  to  the  Upper  Provinces 
for  a  few  months.  We  may  observe  also,  that  the  amount  of  the  Bombay 
educational  disbursements  is  a  trifle  above  the  yearly  cost  of  the  gover* 
nor^s  office  and  establishment  and  his  tour  to  the  Deocan,  whilst  the  sum 
doled  out  for  education  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  with  its  17,000,000 
inhabitants,  amounts  precisely  to  the  allowance  of  the  governor's  house* 
rent,  just  equals  the  various  emoluments  of  the  pluralist  secretary  of  the 
India  House,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  theyeaAj  cost  of  the 
dinners  and  refreshments  at  the  large  stone  house  in  Leadenhall-street.* 
In  education,  ihe  missionaries  have  far  outstripped  governmental  efforts^ 
for  they  have  1 100  di^  schools,  with  94,000  pupils,  scattered  throughout 
all  parts  df  India.  Madras  takes  the  lead  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, which  amounts  to  920,  with  66,300  pupils;  and  may  it  not  justly 
be  assumed  that  to  the  spread  of  education  through  that  presidency  may 
be  ascribed  the  tranqmlhty  existing  through  it,  ai^  the  hopeful  instances 
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<tf  obedience  and  attai^liment  to  the  English  gOTenuoMii  idiidi  dasfciA* 
guub  the  natLve  population  of  Madras  ? 

The  opium  monopoly  we  will  leave  to  be  settled  between  the  Court  of 
Pirectora  and  their  omsciences,  but  we  bdiieve  that  the  few  instaaoas  oC 
misrule  we  have  been  able  to  adduce  prove  that  the  Company  haT^ 
hijbherto  neglBct«d  the  interests  of  the  huge  territory  entrusted  to  iheir 
govemmeot.  We  find  on  all  sides  instances  of  callous  neglect  where  tlie 
natavea  are  concerned ;  a  s^fish  gasping  after  micmey,  defeating  itasif  by 
Qm  dumsy  machinery  empbyed  m  collection ;  the  country  left  mtenattj 
almost  in  the  same  eoadition  as  when  sufCering  horn  the  Mogul  yoke. 
For  one  hundred  years  the  Company  have  carried  on  wars  and  winai^ad 
milfi<ms  61  natives  to  thor  government,  but  iit  no  instance  hava  tb^ 
sought  to  attach  them  by  oonciliation^  or  spent  one  shilling  firom  whiek  a 
speedy  «id  laige  return  might  not  be  anticipated.  In  the  hoar  of  gvaat 
and  unexpeeted  calamity,  in  great  measure  the  result  of  their  own  Aort* 
sighted  and  impolitic  riue^  they  come  to  us  for  assistance^  snd  in  tha  «k>« 
ment  of  need  we  do  net  ask  what  return  they  will  be  diq^csad  t»  gnML 
Under  its  present  goyemaent,  India  is  but  of  slight  benefit  ta  na^ ;  tha 
aole  object  of  oar  intercourse  with  India  was  ocigiiialk  commeEce^  aad  by 
tibe  latest  retnms»  those  of  18^^  our  exports  to  India^  the  firuit  of  twe 
centuries'  labour^  amounted  in  round  nvasbeis  to  ten  milliona  in  valu^ 
this  including  not  only  the  trade  of  our  own  possessions^  but  alaa  of 
countries  over  which  we  have  no  contioL  The  amoant  is  less  than  ob»- 
half  our  average  exports  to  those  American  colonies  that  rwolted  from  as 
eighty  years  ago.  Commercially,  then,  India  is  of  but  small  importaaoa 
to  us  at  present^  but  our  honour  demands  that  we  should  not  hentata  in 
lestoiinf  our  supremacy ;  and^  after  all,  we  may  be  regarded  as  monlly 
responsible  for  every  engaffemea^  every  disaster  of  the  East  India  Conr 
pany.  It  has  long  been  out  a  branch  of  the  executive^  and  X  it  hat 
proved  but  dumqr  and  inefficient,  the  parliament  whidi  created  it  ia  alaiM 
to  blame. 

It  should,  therefore^  be  understood  that  we  go  fordi  to  the  veoonquaal 
of  India  with  tke  determination  to  inau^gurate  a.  diffeitnt  policy.  The 
system  pursued  by  the  East  India  Company  has  been  weighed  i»  the 
hahncifi  and  found  wanting,  and,  so  soon  as  we  have  takea  nw^gnanaf  oa 
the  mutineers  who  have  defied  us  and  given  up  all  claim  to  marey  fav 
their  atrodoiis  conduct  it  must  be  our  task  to  strive  snd  preioBt  sum 
outbreaks  for  the  future.  And  this  will  not  be  a  diffiouit  task  if  wa 
start  on  the  principle  of  justice  and  eqjoity  towards  our  feUov-mens  let  tha 
lEiidoQB  be  relieved  from  the  oppressuNi  which  now  weighs  thna  dawn  ; 
let  them  be  taught  that  we  take  an  interest  in  their  welfrre^  aaA  aoa 
mardy  regard  w!im  as  animals  from  whom  a  certain  amoant  cf  tm^oam 
has  to  be  wrung  ;  and  the  rest  wiH  follow  in  an  easy  and  rsfAi  tnwsitarai 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  every  temptation  has  been  offimd  the  natives 
to  revolt ;  m  a  recently  published  letter  of  tJhe  great  Sir  Chadsa  Napier, 
we  ftt^  told  of  some  of  the  ahnass  perpetrated  by  the  Indian  govecnmeot 
We  read  of  porters  pressed  by  thmisaoda  to  carry  the  govemoc-MMsafii 
baggage^  and  then  left  for  a  year  and  a  kill  unpaid;  of  qjHvatnra 
dcaffged  from  their  fields  akmg  with  their  carts  and  baUooka  to  coavejr 
the  baggi^  and  stM«0  of  an  army^  and  so  takan  handxada  of  lailaiW  dbw 
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inthoui  lemnnetatioD,^  till  tkeir  biittooka  db»d.o»  tbb  voad  and  th^  i 

had  faUen  to  bits.  Or^  again,  what  aftctioa  wM  be  felt  for  a  govmi* 
meot  which  has  left  miilious  periodically  to  die  of  £raiine»  without  haM- 
iii^ut  ahaod  to  help  them?  And  j^tthat  is  tbe  wajr  in  which  tha  Cautt 
ofDirectors  have  paved  the  way  for  insurvectioD,  aad  Wi  ua  to  eoniieBd 
at  oBce  with  a  rebellious  army  aiod  a  disaffeeted  pepvdfUioiu 

We  would  not  be  re^;arded  as  apologists  for  tsA  wmtjneem  ;  on  iJm 
coDtrary>  the  mercenaries  have  behaved  with  the  deepest  iqgratititdey  far 
they  at  aaj  rate  had  but  slight  cause  of  comDlaint;  buA  we  foel  fot  tbe 
helpless  r^ots,  and  regret  that  years  of  of^reasioa  and  aegleot  shooldhave 
hardexhed  in  dieir  hearts  the  detestation  for  the  nK^e  of  oonqneitMs.  U 
win  probably  be  found  that  they  have  been  noce  siaaed  agaiaat  th«i 
sinning  and,  had  the  slightest  degree  of  justice  been  abown  thei&y  they 
would  now  have  been  vsliiable  alUeSi  inflttttd  oi  looldag  aoldly  qu  wbAi 
the  English  are  being  massaered* 

The  policy  of  the  Court  of  Directocs  hat  ever  beea  to  eotteet  meiwy^ 
no  care  at  what  cost ;  no  matter  what  acts  of  injustice  were  perpetrated, 
they  would  be  overlooked  in  consideration  of  the  money  poured  into  the 
treasury ;  and  while  young  Europeans  saw  their  only  chance  of  promotion 
was  in  diligently  obeying^  the  hahaata  of  tha  Company,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of  mercy,  or  spare  a  nation  with 
which  they  could  feel  no  possible  sympathy.  Truly,  they  have  sown  the 
storm  and  reaped  the  whirlwind.  Bat  now,  v#  tmali  this  state  of  things 
will  pass  away,  never  to  return :  the  Elnglish  people,  in  return  for  the 
m&uy  sacrifices  it  will  be  called  upon  to  make,  will  demand  an  account 
of  every  :iRan'8  stewardship,  and  they  will  be  led  to  leam  that  there  are 
ether  considerations  besides  money  when  the  welfare  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  nulHons  of  our  feltow-beinga  is  at  stake.  But  befose  this 
can  be  eflfeeted,  the  whole  of  our  Efuit  Indian  poEcy  will  have  to  he 
recemide-red ;  and  the  connlry,  taught  by  misfortune,  wHt  be  ready  to 
•odofse  t^ha  views  of  those  whom  they  have  been  led  to  regard  as  amiable 
entlmsiaflits,  because  tihej  demanded  justice  for  the  Hindoo  and  a  fair  field 
for  Britiek  enterprise. 

A  eplendid  ofmortunity  will  present  itself  so  soon  aa  Ia&  has  been 
trenqBillssed,  ana  the  presence  of  an  immense  force  will  enable  the  rulers 
to  make  those  alterations,  religfons  and  poGtica],  whose  value  time  will 
display.  The  compact  between  us  and  the  natives  has  been  put  aside  by 
tte  leoelfion,  and  it  wfll  be  for  our  government  to  decide  how  far  native 
prejfidiees  w^l  have^  to  be  regarded  in  future.  In  the  mean  while^  we 
dneere^f  trust  no  energy  will  be  thought  unnecessary  in  relieving  our 
^stressed  countrywomen  ;  for,  aHhqugh  the  Company  will  have  to  make 
good  the  losses  oeeanoned  by  their  misgovemment,  the  poor  victims  will 
have  to  watt  a  wearr  time  before  they  obtain  compensation,  even  if  the 
Board  of  Directors  oo  not  seek  to  evade  it  altogether.  The  nation  has 
already  responded  nobly  to  the  call  of  tbe  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and 
Ire  have  no  doubt  sucn  a  sum  will  be  collected  as  will  place  them  in 
temporary  comfort,  until  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to  force  the  East 
India  Company  into  a  recognition  of  their  churns^. 

'With  respect  to  the  terrible  xnotiiuaSy  \^  us  ti9f>a  thai  bj  Aia  tnaa  th^ 
worst  has  passed  away.    At  any  rate,  before  any  lengthened  time  has 
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chpsed,  a  force  frill  have  landed  saffident  to  conquer  India  again  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Peshawnr.  The  woric  of  vengeance  will  be  tenriUe; 
ana  it  is  almost  difficult  to  decide  whether  that  yengeanoe  should  noi  be 
wreaked  on  the  idols  which  the  mutineers  worship,  that  the  nathres  maj 
be  taught  at  one  sharp  blow  how  Httle  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  woodoi 
images.  But  Christianity  is  no  longer  inculcated  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  The  time  has  passed  when  monks  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  cross  in  the  other,  and  the  lessons 
of  our  faith  are  bettor  taught  by  that  gentleness,  mercy,  and  long  suffer- 
ing which  its  founder  ordered  for  our  example.  But  our  religion  must 
no  longer  be  merely  tolerated  in  India :  we  must  avow  it  openly,  and 
strive  to  win  over  the  natives  by  its  beautiful  precepts ;  and  if  the  wm  of 
edneation  be  taken  in  hand  with  a  willing  spirit,  not  eanly  disooantfe^ 
but  patiently  awaitmg  inevitable  success,  we  siuJl  be  enaUed  to  ftodacB 
a  conversion  more  permanent  than  that  which  the  Portogpiese  I  '  '^ 

eflfocted  witb  the  sword  and  firebrand. 


THE  WOLStBOT  of  CHINA.* 

The  true  name  of  Lyu  Payo  ^ni^Sff®  "*  ^^^^  Herbert  RichsrdaoiL 
He  is  called  the  Wolf-boy  because  his^fftAer  belonged  to  the  Miio^ 
or  Wolf-race--a  Chinese  people  unsubdue!^^y  ^  TutMXS,  and  wlwdo 
not,  therefore,  shave  their  heads.  Whether  «"  be  so  or  not,  Ae  Bttte 
Christiwi  youth  is  a  happy  and  engagbir  m^iP^  through  which  to 
depict  the  manners  and  customs  of  lie  stranire  bhpP'®  »"*^  7T°.  k! 
wasbomandUved.  Fate,  or  the  author^s  c^ven^^  ^'^^  ^5^ 
should  be  a  wanderer  in  the  land,  and  that  he  shoulrt^  T?"  ^.  1^ 
mow  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  He  is  kidJlR^  ""  IZIH 
cWdhood  by  child-stealersof  Cantor^dhismrforSJ^S^ 
hfo  in  the  rescue.  He  is  then  adopted,  as  weU  as  his  mot 
Chnrtian  merchant,  Tchin  by  name,  who  resides  ne^  P^ 
of  observation  is  thus  very  much  enlaiged  at  the  onaS^ 
opnortonit.es  for  the  mtroduction  of  descriptions  of  the  Imi 
of  Nankin  and  its  porcelain  tower,  and  of  Pekm  iteelf  •! 
notices  of  modes  of  *iring,  festival^  and  Tunbhrnent  1^ 
however,  to  give  even  an  idea  of  ill  theVhangmriiJes  an. 
incidents  that  befel  Lyu  Payo.  Suffice  it  to  sarCTS)^^.  A 
mg  and  agreeable  manner  ot  bringing  the  pec^diSS^  ^tf.fVS 
bjre  the  mind's  eye  especially  ofSfe  ^un^SKtt^^^ 
Je  tesk  be  morc  creditebly  performed  tL  it'^hasSeityVwiT^ 


San^,  hya 
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A  TALK  OF  TRB  TQCBS* 
Bt  DuDLXr  C08T£LL0. 


CHAPTSB  zxym. 

IMPROTKD    PBO8FB0T8. 

It  was  true,  as  Mr.  Cutts  had  said,  that  there  had  been  an  eelaircUH* 
meni  between  his  wife  and  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus,  and  equally  true  that 
the  ezplanaUon  was  dangerous  to  Brunton's  hopes,  though  it  bad  not  yet 
resulted  in  what  he  so  greatly  feared. 

Mrs.  Cutts  had  contrived  to  elicit  from  Claribel  a  full  account  of  the 
scene  in  the  garden  which  Lord  Harry  had  accidentally  witnessed,  but 
the  confession  had  been  wrung  from  her,  more  by  a  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  her  own  reputation,  than  with  the  yiew — firom  which  she  in- 
stinctiyely  shrank — of  offering  encouragement  to  her  lover,  for  whom— 
she  agun  repeated — the  regfurd  she  fdt  was  only  an  earnest  friendship. 
Mrs.  Cutts  put  her  own  interpretation  on  this  expression,  believing  that 
earnest  friendship,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  easily  convertible  into 
love.  She  promised,  however,  to  suffer  affairs  to  take  their  natural  course, 
preserving  silence  on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Brocas,  and  even  undertaking  to 
persuade  Lord  Harry  to  desist  from  urging  his  suit,  at  all  events  for  the 
present. 

These  promises  cost  Mrs.  Cutts  very  little,  as  she  intended  to  be  giuded 

entirely  by  her  own  interest  in  keeping  or  breaking  them ;  but  her  ac- 

quescence  in  Ciaribers  wish  was  the  readier,  in  consequence  of  holding 

sentiments  with  respect  to  a  lover's  impatience  very  similar  to  those  of 

tbe  prudent  Mrs.  Peachum. 

.         Nor  was  she  fiBir  out  in  her  estimate  of  Lord  Harry.     He  was  one  ot 

**°* '  ihose  who,  the  more  they  feel  the  curb,  the  more  they  chafe.  The  history 

'^'^^Ipf  the  situation,  as  related  by  Mrs.  Cutts,  increased  his  love  for  Claribel^ 

'?^i%hile  it  roused  his  fury  against  the  man  who  had  caused  him  for  a 

^^7%>ment  to  wrong  her,  and  woe  betide  that  man  if  ever  he  fell  in  his  vray. 

k'r  rX^"^  whatever  effect  the  communication  might  have  had  on  his  imme^ 

1/    w^  acts,  whether  it  would  have  led  him  to  an  instant  declaration  ta 

^  ^Tlribel  herself,  or  to  the  instant  punishment  of  Brunton,  was  prevented 

^  A^  occurrence  which  just  at  that  moment  befel.     The  Marquis  of 

^°^        jt*^"'  *^®  father  of  Lord  Harry,  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 

*  ^^^^]|[ig  illness,  and  the  telegraph  was  set  in  motion  to  summon  his 

IS  of  the  cm  ^  y^  bedside.  Not  having  been,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  an  over 

^*  Vr  "w*!/^**®  parent,  he  was  not — as  fashionable  newspapers  say — "  sur- 

by  Mr.  Wiii^  ^^  y^  nohXe  relations"  at  the  time  of  his  seizure,  but  the  greater 

f  within  reach  obeyed  the  call, — ^Lord  Harry  among  the  rest,  who 

t^XjfufV^  11  a  manner,  left  the  field  open  to  Brunton. 

^  ^^  tntime.  Dr.  Brocas  continued  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings 
10  nearly  affected  CUribel.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  eccentricities, 
•  XLn.  2  V 
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hiB  fondness  for  her  never  changed.  Notlung  would  have  r^<uoed  him 
more  than  to  hare  been  able  to  secure  her  hapniness,  but  his  general 
unsteadiness  of  purpose,  and  the  caprices  by  which  ne  was  govenied,  aadlj 
interfered  with  his  eood  intentions* 

At  one  moment  he  desired  for  Claribel  no  higher  or  better  £une  than 
that  of  a  great  actress ;  at  another,  the  iheatncal  profession  disgusted 
him,  as  quite  incompatible  with  feminine  delicacy  and  true  refinement^ 
and  he  was  all  for  literature  and  art;  then  he  expressed  the  strongest 
objections  to  a  young  woman's  appearance  before  tbe  public  in  any  ihape, 
declaring  that  her  name  ought  never  to  trayel  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
own  ^Etmily  circle. 

'*  Yes,"  he  would  ezdaim,  when  the  homely  fit  was  on  him,  ''  woman 
has  only  one  mission.  Her  beauty  may  dasde,  her  talents  charm,  her 
manners  fascinate,  but  what  are  diese  attractions,  in  which  the  whole 
worid  has  an  equal  share,  compared  with  the  solid,  substantial  aocompliah- 
ments  of  making  a  suet-pudding  or  darning  her  husband's  worsted 
stockings !  Around  these  nousewifely  acts  are  grouped  all  the  comforts 
of  existence,  all  the  domestic  virtues  r 

The  domestic  virtues,  however,  held  vefy  brief  sway  over  the  aspirar 
tions  of  Dr.  Brocas.     He  turned  more  congenially  to  a  life  of  sdendoor, 
and  then  he  pictured  Claribel  at  the  head  of  a  ms^puficent  establishment. 
But  how  was  she  to  obtain  one  ? 

Could  he  have  coined  his  own  debts  and  put  the  amount  in  his  pocket, 
he  might  have  given  her  an  ample  fortune;  but,  as  ihe  case  actoaliy 
stood,  he  could  g^ve  nothing  unless  he  got  it  on  tick.  A  rich  husband, 
then,  who  did  not  care  fw  money,  if  si^  a  phenomenon  existed^  moat 
be  the  resource. 

Where  was  this  person  to  be  found  ? 

His  thoughts  reverted  to  Brunton.  He  vras  in  the  prime  of  fife,  good- 
looking,  extremely  clever,  and — as  Mr.  Ashley  had  told  him — ^weiuthy ; 
agiunst  his  morals,  so  far  as  Dr.  Brocas  knew,  nothing  was  to  be  sud. 
Drl  Brocas  was  in  the  vein  for  worshipping  The  Grolden  C^lf,  and  deaded, 
therefore,  in  his  own  mind,  that  Brunton  should  be  the  man. 

But,  while  he  entertained  this  project,  he  determined  to  keep  it  secret. 
Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  a  surprise.  He  piqued  hiniMlf  on  his 
diplomatic  tact,  and  skill  in  strategy.  How  he  would  laogh  at  Clanbd 
when  she  was  caught  in  his  net ! 

To  carry  out  his  design  it  was  necessary  to  im^wove  his  acqoaintanoe 
vrith  Brunton,  whom  he  forthwith  invited  to  dine  at  the  oottige. 

Branton  received  the  invitation  by  the  first  post  on  the  morning  after 
his  meeting  with  Mr.  Cutts  at  lillicrap's.  He  could  hardly  beBeve  his 
good  fortune.     Had  he  read  the  letter  righUy?     It  ran  thus: 

*'  Dear  Sib^ — The  visit  which  you  paid  to  Vallomfaroea,  when  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  call  with  Mr.  Ajhley,  was  unfortunatdy  too  short  to 
enable  me  properly  to  appreciate  the  raHne  of  your  society.  Wiff  yon 
permit  an  old  man  to  say  that  he  has  a  great  desve  to  know  more  of  you, 
and — waiving  ceremony — ^will  you  honour  me  vrith  your  oompany  at 
dinner  to-morrow,  at  seven  o'clock?  It  will  be  an  ahsohite  iftf-iUke, 
and  I  hope  for  no  lefosal. 

**  Most  finthfully  yoin% 

((WiluamBbogas;'^ 
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'  <*1WU  I  wmm  etremony  P  Do  yon  hope  for  no  nfonl  ?  Ah^ny 
dear  Dr.  Brocasy"  exclaimed  Bninton,  as  he  sat  down  to  write  an  aaffwa^ 
^yoa  don^  know  how  much  money  I  would  have  gnren  for  this  invita- 
tioQ  I  For  to-day,  I  see  I  You  ifaall  haire  a  special  mesnnger.  Wlwii 
I  beran  to  despair  of  setting  at  Claribel  again !  It  is  elear  she  has  said 
nothmg  to  him.  I  have  nothing  to  apprehend  in  that  qnarter.  A 
tf^d-lfte/  ToHi  wUemXf  on  this  occasion,  l  shall  endearonr  to  nniftt 
<by  the  opportunity.  Widi  the  entree  of  Yallomhrosa  and  the  gooo^wffl 
of  tlie  ho8t»  it  if  nrd  if  I  don't  come  to  a  better  understanding  widi  the 
angry  Kttb  beauty.  That  cursed  Lord  Harry,  though,  is  in  my  wme. 
But  what  of  him !  He  is  an  idiot  to  begin  with,  and  can  easily  be  kid 
by  the  heds*  There  le  no  occasion,  now,  for  my  seeing  Wimple  $  and  as 
to  Cutts's  friend,  Hinkin,  he  can  stand  over  till  I  want  him." 

The  dinner  accordingly  took  place,  and  its  result  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  aadi.  Dr.  Brocas  felt  satisfied  that  hi?  guest  was  a  rery  desirable 
parity  and  Brunton  fairly  established  himself  in  his  host's  good  gnoeR 
CIsxUmI'b  name  was  not  mentioned,  but  m  the  course  of  cooverMtion 
Brunton  contrired,  incidentally,  to  allude  to  Lord  Harry  FitsLopun,  an^ 
greathr  to  his  satisCsotion,  he  found  that  Dr.  Brocas  was  not  by  any  means 
well  disposed  towards  him.  It  appeared  that  he  had  an  old  grudge  against 
the  liarquis  of  Wolverton,  and  the  hostile  feeling  extended  to  idi  his 


«  Many  years  ago,"  said  Dr.  Brocas,  **  I  knew  that  family  well.  There 
was  but  one  member  of  it  I  ever  liked — ^the  only  bfoAer  w  the  present 
peer.  He,  indeed,  was  my  intimate  friend  at  Oxford,  and  our  friwdship 
sunrired  the  UniTCTsity,  though  our  tastes  were  very  different.  He  was 
an  ardent  qoortsman,  fond  of  hunting,  racing,  and  driving;  I  loved 
music,  hooks^  and  pictures.  He  coukl  only  enjoy  himself  in  England,  I 
on  die  CoBtment;  and  so  it  happened  that  we  were  separated.  While  I 
was  abroad  things  went  wrong  with  him,  and  he  g^  mto  disgrace  with 
hb  brother,  who  treated  him  very  harshly.  For  two  or  three  years  I  lost 
sight  of  hini  altogether.  At  last  he  vrrote  me  a  letter;  I  was  then  at 
Home— -how  well  I  remember  the  time — ^it  was  my  first  Carnival !  He 
told  me  in  diat  letter  that  circumstanoes  had  induced  him  to  change  his 
name ;  he  did  not  say  what  it  was,  but  he  spoke  of  being  married  and 
living  obscurely;  he  closed  the  unsattsfactory  account  by  asking  ne,  to 
the  sake  of  others  besides  himself,  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  hun  to  his 
brother.  I  wrote  at  once  to  the  marquis,  but  received  no  answer. 
Fearing  that  my  letter  had  miscarried,  I  wrote  again ;  still  ray  appUca- 
tion  remained  unnoticed.  I  made  a  third  attempt,  and  to  ensues  its 
delivery  the  letter  veas  sent  to  a  firiend,  who  undertook  to  place  it  in  Lord 
Woberton's  own  hands.  He  read  it  in  the  presence  of  my  emissary,  and 
vrhat,"  said  Dr.  Brocas,  pale  with  anger,  as  he  recalled  the  occurrence— 
<^  what  was  his  reply?  Tearmg  the  letter  deliberately  in  hal^  he  threw 
it  into  the  fire,  and  said :  '  In  your  next  communication  to  Mr,  Brocas, 
teU  him  Aat  Frederick  coold  not  have  chosen  a  worse  advocate.  It  is  to 
his  peraicioui  intimacy  I  ascribe  the  course  of  life  which  has  brought  my 
poor  brother  to  his  grave.'  The  vile,  hypocritical  slanderer !  He  knew 
that  he  had  always  hated  me,  and  he  knew  why  t  From  that  time,  J)fr» 
Brunton,  Lord  Wohrertmi  and  I  have  been  strangers  to  each  other.  Bui 
we  shdl  piobably  never  have  a  dianee  of  meetiag  again  in  this  woM, 
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{9r  if  the  newspaper  reports  be  true,  his  lordship  is  preparing  finr  the  loi^ 
joomey.'' 

This  informatimi  was  doublj  precioos  to  Brunton.  It  assured  him  that 
Lord  Hany  need  not  reckon  on  any  assistance  from  Dr.  Brocas,  and  it 
also  kept  mm  away,  at  least  for  a  time»  from  CJaribel. 

But  while  the  learned  civilian  was  working  thos  coyertly  for  the  aap- 
posed  advantage  of  his  proUgee^  he  did  not  cease  to  indmge  in  his  owa 
nuQcies.  It  might  have  been  the  habitual  waywardness  whidi  led  Um  ao 
rapidly  from  one  thioe  to  another — peihaps  his  conversation  with  Bran- 
ton  had  awakened  old  reminiscences — or,  what  is  as  likely  as  anydung 
dse,  the  astonishiog  fact  of  his  bemg  in  cash,  a  remittance  on  aocoont 
^  his  fellowship  having  reached  him — ^but  on  the  morning  after  Bnm- 
ton's  visit  he  drove  to  Brompton,  intent  on  a  new  idea. 

He  found  Claribel  at  home  with  Mrs.  Basset 

^^  I  am  come^"  he  said,  <'  to  cany  you  both  away  with  me  into  Hamp- 
jhire." 

Both  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  announcement,  and  bodi  dedared 
it  was  impossible  they  oould  go :  Mrs.  Basset  was  every  day  expecting 
the  decision  of  the  Court  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Meggot's  legacy,  and  Oa- 
ribel  said  that  her  new  part  kept  her  a  prisoner. 

Dr.  Brocas,  however,  would  hear  of  no  refiisaL  He  had  taken  his 
resolution  suddenly,  and,  therefore,  he  was  the  more  pertinacious  in  ad- 
heringtoit 

^^  What  can  it  signify,''  he  said  to  Mrs.  Basset,  "  whether  yon  know 
your  fieite  a  day  sooner  or  later?  If  the  cause  is  gained  in  your  absence, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  pleasanter  to  meet  with  good  news  on  your  return; 
if  it  should  go  against  you,  why  you  are  spared  so  many  hours'  regret. 
As  to  you,  Claribel,  I  will  take  no  excuse.  If  you  don't  know  your  part> 
you  shall  study  it  on  the  hill-side,  away  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
London;  if  you  happen  to  be  perfect,  which  I  rather  suspect  is  the  case, 
there  is  no  need  to  study  it  any  more." 

^'  But  the  rehearsals,    urged  Claribel ;  ^'  you  forget  them." 

*^  I  will  pay  all  fines,"  sud  Dr.  Brocas.  ^'  See  here !"  he  continued, 
gaily,  as  he  drew  forth  a  heavy  purse  and  weighed  it  in  his  hand — he  had 
cashed  his  cheque  en  route — <^  see  here,  my  Bassettini !  Enough  to  pay 
die  national  debt  if  it  were  necessary — to  say  nothing  of  all  I  owe  myself. 
Enough  to  sweep  out  a  hundred  Mrs.  M^fgots  from  the  memoiy ;  enough 
to  satis^  the  cupidity  of  all  the  managers  in  Europe." 

Lest  It  should  be  supposed  that  the  Oxford  fellowships  are  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  see  of  Durham  in  its  golden  day,  it  may  be  as  weU  to 
mention  that  the  sum  which  now  swelled  the  purse  of  Dr.  Brocas  was 
exactly  fiffcy  pounds.  He  might,  with  that  money,  have  settled  a  number 
of  small  accounts  which  the  Fulham  tradesmen  began  to  get  rather  tired 
of  callmg  for,  but  he  infinitely  preferred  spending  it 

'^  These  people,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Turner,  who  represented  the  dears* 
bilit^  of  his  satisfying  the  above-mentioned  claims — ^*  these  people  are 
illo^cal.  If  I  were  to  pay  them  once  I  should  never  deal  with  tbem 
agam :  they  would,  oonsequently,  be  enormous  losers.  Besides,  thejr  are 
not  true  to  themselves.  If  Boneidust  the  baker  gets  his  bill,  what  becomes 
of  Cleaver  the  butcher?  If  Roots  the  greengrocer  is  satisfied,  wherewith 
shall  I  answer  the  demand  of  Chalk  the  dairyman  ?  No  I  I  will  be  just 
to  all :  they  shall  share  and  share^alike." 
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**  To  eyery  one  8omediing,  then,  air  ?"  sqggested  Mrs.  Tomen 

^  What  I  would  you  have  me  compromise  with  the  rascals  for  so  many 
shillings  in  the  pound,  like  a  miserable  bankrupt  ?  Perish  the  thought ! 
But,  my  Tumenni,  111  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Keep  the  money  in  my 
own  pocket  When  it  is  gone,  as  go  it  must — for  money  maketh  itsett 
wings — I  shall  be  exactly  where  I  was,  and  so  will  they,  with  this  adyan« 
tage,  that  no  one  can  be  envious  of  his  neighbour." 

Dr.  Brocas  could  have  argued  for  ever  on  this  theme,  but  he  was  eager 
to  put  his  precepts  into  practice,  and  as  he  passed  through  Fulham  on  ms 
way  into  town,  he  gave  orders  to  Crupper  the  jobmaster  to  have  a  car» 
riage  and  four  in  readiness  at  Vallombrosa  at  two  o'clock,  to  convey  him 
to  the  next  railway  station  on  the  line  he  proposed  to  travel.  The  dis- 
tance was  about  six  miles,  but  had  it  been  only  one  Dr.  Brocas  would  not 
have  stirred  without  two  postboys. 

When  once  Claribel  saw  that  her  friend  was  resolved  to  carry  his  poin^ 
she  made  no  more  opposition,  only  stipulating  for  time  to  write  to  Mr. 
Wimple,  to  tell  him  of  her  intended  absence  for  the  next  three  days : — it 
was  to  be  no  longer,  and  Sunday  intervened. 

Dr.  Brocas  then  expluned  himself  in  detail. 

**  It  is  duty,"  he  said,  *^  which  obliges  me  to  take  this  journey — duty 
and  a  melancholy  pleasure.  When  I  parted  with  my  property  in  Hamp- 
shire, I  made  a  vow  to  visit  it  as  often  as  I  could,  if  not  to  salute  the  Pe- 
nates— my  father's  hearth,  my  Bassettini — to  wander  with  the  Fauns  and 
Dryads  beneath  my  father's  oaks — those  that  were  not  cut  down  !  Who 
succeeded  me  at  Broadstone  I  never  asked  or  cared  to  know,  but  I  think 
I  have  lately  heard  that  some  City  banker  is  now  the  owner.  We  shall 
not  seek  his  hospitality,  Claribel.  With  this  in  our  hands" — here  he 
chinked  his  purse-^*'  we  shall  find — as  most  people  find — *  our  warmest 
welcome  at  an  inn.'  There  is  no  enjoyment  m  the  world  like  sitting  at 
die  window  in  the  best  room  of  a  roadside  inn.  These  places  are  a  little 
altered  now,  perhaps,  from  what  they  were  when  I  was  young,  but  still 
the  charm  remains — 

$^0  semel  est  imbuta  reoens,  servabit  odorem 
estadia— 

which  means,  my  Bassettini,  that  the  cask,  once  filled,  never  loses  the 
flavour  of  the  wine." 

<<  Did  you  say,  Broadstone^  doctor?"  asked  Mrs.  Basset 

<<  I  did,"  he  replied. 

^* Broadstone,  in  Hampshire?" 

"The  same." 

"  I  have  been  to  Broadstone  fair  many  a  time  when  I  was  a  girL  We 
lived  only  seven  milea  off.     Clary  was  bom  down  there." 

"  To  think  of  that !  Our  excursion,  then,  becomes  more  of  a  duty 
than  ever.  We  will  visit  your  native  place,  Claribel  I  We  will  go  to 
ehurch  there  on  Sunday, — hsten  to  the  moralising  country  parson,  and 
draw  our  own  moral  from  the  country  tombstones^-^uaint  and  simpk 
records  of  better  people  than  ourselves." 

"  My  £itiier  and  mother,  and  three  of  my  brothers,  are  buried  in  that 
churchyard,"  said  Mrs.  Basset,  with  the  air  of  a  landed  proprietor. 

"*  My  &ther,  too,  lies  there !"  sighed  Claribel. 
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CHAPTBE  XXUL 

BBOAD8IQSIK  HBViaiTBD. 


Thb  beaa-sUlk  in  the  nnnery  lale  grow  §etite%\y  so  £mi  ai  1 
of  Bichard  Bnmton. 

Upon  what  principie  ^s  operalions  were  baied  no  one  oould  neH,  \m% 
IIm  ittooefs  wiu  wbbch  th^  were  attended  excited  univenal  anifriitinD, 
To  deal  laigely  it  the  grand  feature  of  modem  oonuBoroial  eBterpnad^ 
anevuits  never  droami  oi  by  the  last  race  of  aaerohanti^  or  only  geached 
aa  die  snm  total  of  a  twetvemooth'j  toil,  are  now  the  transactiona  of  tha 
hoar;  and  balances  are  struck  in  millions,  who^e,  formerly,  a  litba  of  the 
hosiness  which  they  represent  sufficed. 

Our  fbrefiftthers,  when  they  wished  to  convey  aa  ademaia  aation  of  the 
weiUh  cl  some  City  CroBSus  <^  theilr  acquaintance,  used,  ors  roiMmda,  to 
eanlaun,  ^  He's  worth  a  Plum,  sir !"  The  word  has  fallen  iato  deaaeioda^ 
atkd  the  sum  it  indicated  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fleabite  in  Ihaac  p^giin^ 
times  of  commercial  prosperity.  Your  *'BalUc"  go  ahead  awi  witt 
make  you  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  twinkling  of  a  maiiBot. 
How  long  they  keep  their  gains  is,  indeed,  another  matter* 

Foremost  among  the  plum-gatherers  of  the  day  stood  Bidiaid  9*vntai^ 
It  was  no  kmger  a  question  between  him  and  Mr*  Ashley  about  a  paltry 
bond  for  ten  thousand:  that  liability  had,  periiafs,  been  merged  in  odiar 
mutual  transactions ;  or,  like  the  sum  wliMa  Bruntoa  had  bonroved  fioan 
his  quondam  feUow-cleric,  Mr.  Julius  Browser,  when  fint  he  act  «p  for 
Umaelf,  had  reasained  in  his  hands  at  an  interest  of  mora  per  cent,  than 
the  moat  flouriAing  Jamaica  copper  mine  erer  promiaad. 

In  the  phrase  of  the  time,  Richard  Brunton  was  '<  Tha  MiflicmMra** 
he  had  hoped  to  become :  the  term  might  be  syaonymons  with 
loom,  bat  that  signified  little  to  Brunton  if  he  could,  l^  aUMal  i 
mmtp  make  it  the  means  of  attaining  the  Oak's  stability. 

It  is  easy  to  make  the  assertion— but  it  is,  neyerthelessi  aa  trae^  vttarad 
off-hand,  as  if  it  had  been  pondered  over  for  years — that  the  very  wisest 
amongst  us  are  always  the  first  to  be  taken  in. 

Pernaps,  if  you  had  searched  all  London  through,  you  could  not  hare 
fiMmd  a  wiaer-Iookiag  man,  or  one  whose  aetkma  aeemed  to  ha  ao  enlml^ 
under  the  guidance  of  wisdom,  as  Mr.  Velters.  Had  a  tear  eier  dimmafl 
his  eye  on  hearing  a  tale  of  distress — had  a  hand  beaa  at  any  time 
priyately  extended  to  help  the  unfortunate — ^had  he  erar  uatuttotifld  liia 
breeches-pocket  except  for  a  charity  sermon,  when  all  mea  ascw  what  lie 

Ere,  or  a  printed  subscription-list,  where  eyerybody  read  die  amount  of 
coBtribotion?  No  person  could  accuse  Mr.  Vdters  of  any  am^  weak- 
nees.  Surely,  then,  he  must  have  been  one  o£  the  yery  wiaest!  Ami 
yet  he  was  deoeiyed  by  Ridiard  Bnmtoo,  or  by  tha  syatam  ef  vfaidi 
^ The  Millionaire^  was  the  exponent 

At  the  commencement  of  tiie  patronage  which  Mr.  Velters 
an  Brunton,  llie  seated  atatue  of  the  Commandant  of  SofiUa  aught  I 
enyied  him  the  stiffness  of  his  manner ;  hot  aa  the  aoalea  began  ta  i 
towards  an  equality  in  weaHh-^or  liiat  which  iqppeaiad  to  be 
awkward  flexibility,  which  resembled  the  same  atatoa  in  ittifff^  \ 
{he  old  rigidity.     In  asking  Brunton  to  his  eoaatry  hooaa    ^ 
Velters  no  longer  condescendingly  implied  the  honour  he  was  cmifaTittg^ 
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Wi  named  k  as  a  Aing  wfaSdi  the  othw  had  ihe  povvar-— if  it  ao  ytaaaad 
liim — loreliiae. 

'^Caa  jouooa(iedowiitoi]8atBroadstoiie,oiiSatiiTda7»  Mr.Bnintoa?^ 
ifas  the  way  in  wUoh  Mr.  VekeTS  pnfc  the  invitation — **  you  will  Sod 
maa^  M  finends  there  wko,  I  need  hanUy  say,  will  be  moat  happy  to  aee 
yon." 

Gueattng  at  ooee  who  the  old  friendf  wece,  Brunion  did  not  hesitate 
to  aooept  the  offer.  No  dianoe  of  meeting  Mias  Travera  was  to  be 
negleoted— ^nd  what  chance  ao  preausing  as  the  friendly  interoowse  o£ 
eountry  life  ?  But  for  this,  he  might  lukve  regretted  that  Mr.  Velteza 
ahonld  invite  him  to  Broadstone  at  the  very  moment  wheoi  the  ahaence 
firom  London  of  Lord  Harnr  FitsLupus  might  be  turned  to  profitable 
aoeount  with  Claiibel ;  but  then  he  reflected  that  the  proposed  visit  would 
be  ei  little  moxe  than  Ibomand-twenty  hours'  duration,  and  that  time 
might  be  easily  qwed  when  sodi  a  resuH  as  he  hoped  for  was  possible. 
It  is  true,  there  was  still  in  his  way  the  difficulty  of  Maigaiet  r^aldera. 
How  was  he  to  set  one  aside  and  ei^oss  the  other;  how  separate  those 
who  were  always  together?  It  must  be  done,  however,  and  at  last  he 
hit  upon  the  manner  c^  doing  it. 

Ereqnent  intereoorse  with  Margaret,  in  which  the  most  confidential 
aiibjeets  were  discussed,  had  told  him  all  her  history.  Isolated  as  she 
seemed-— except  in  her  attachment  to  Alice — there  was  still  one  tie  that 
bound  her  to  her  own  family.  This  was  an  uncle,  a  brother  of  her  fathei^ 
into  whose  house,  when  an  orphan  child,  Margaret  had  been  taken,  and 
with  whom  she  had  passed  her  early  Hfe  till  accident  introduced  her  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Temple  Travera.  Mr.  Gabrid  Naldera  was  a  poor  roan* 
or  he  would  scarody  have  suffered  his  niece  to  leave  him,  but  the  opening 
was  so  good  that  lie  made  a  saorifioe  of  his  feelings  and  consented  that 
they  sh^ild  part.  But,  thon^  the  separation  took  place,  mutual  afiec« 
tion  remained.  At  intervals  they  corresponded,  once  or  twice  they  met| 
and  at  all  times  Margaret  cherished  the  recollection  of  her  kind  old  unde 
in  Yorkshire.  It  was  upon  tUs  foundation  tbatBranton  built  the  artifice 
be  deiennined  to  employ. 

An  hour  before  the  time  he  had  settled  with  Mr.  Velters  for  accouH 
panying  him  to  Broadstone,  he  went  to  a  telegraph  office,  wheee  his 
p^wm  was  unknown,  and  wrote  the  following  despatch : 

«  Miss  Nalders.  Your  unde  is  taken  dangenmsly  iU.  He  expresses 
the  strongest  desire  to  aee  you  immediatdy.  Pray  lose  no  time.  It  is 
feared  ths^  he  may  not  survive  die  night." 

A  false  name  and  address  were  subscribed  by  the  sender  of  ilus  mes- 
sage, the  wires  were  immediately  set  in  motion,  and  about  the  same 
moment  that  Brunton  and  Mr.  Velters  left  the  London  railway  station  a 
qpedal  train  started  £:om  Broadstone  with  Margaret 

<<  She  cannot  leara  the  truth,"  thought  Brunton,  <^till  to-morrow;  she 
can  neier  find  out  who  sent  her  on  this  wild-goose  chase ;  she  must  be 
afaaent  all  the  time  I  mean  to  sta^  at  Broadstone." 

You  havea  great  many  irons  m  the  fire,  Mr.  Brunton.  Will  none  of 
them  bum  your  fingers  ? 

iNot  at  present,  it  aeems,  for  your  ruse  has  been  sucoessEul.  The  table 
is  clear ;  make  your  game  — and  play  it  out ! 

Mis.  Vdters  was  loud  in  lamentation  when,  on  reaching  the  hall,  she 
informed  her  husbuid  of  the  sudden  departure  of  Mias  Nalders^  though. 
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ia  print  of  {fUst,  ihe  wts  ftr  more  pleawd  than  toify :  «n  cJocatrf 
woman  the  less  giving  her  a  hotter  opportonity  of  panMiog  hsr  Amg" 
mentarr  aoquirements.  To  dig  them  into  a  few  passiye  olgecta  was 
what  she  generally  aimed  at,  but  she  had  no  ohjeedon  to  a  little  timid 
eontradletlon,  for  then,  in  her  hiqppy  dictatmal  wi^,  she  impcored  bar 
previoos  triumph. 

A  larger  party  was  assembled  now  than  on  the  oceanon  of  Biunftoa** 
former  visit,  and  this  circumstance  favonred  his  schemes.  Tlwagli  a 
good  deal  obsMd  by  his  hostess,  who  shared  her  hudlmnd's  lereraiee  €ar 
the  milUanaire  principle,  he  was  able  in  the  coarse  of  the  eremiig  to 
detach  himself  from  the  crowd  and  engage  the  ezchisiTe  atte&tioii  of 
AKce  Travers. 

At  first  he  naturally  spoke  of  Margaret,  and  expressed  his  deep  regret 
at  the  cause  which  had  deprived  them  of  her  presence,  ezpatiatiiig'  on 
her  estimable  qualities  in  so  warm  a  manner,  that  Afies  might  well  be 
excused  if  she  adopted  the  belief — ^long  hoped  for  by  her— that  Margarei'g 
regard  for  Brunton  was  returned  by  him.  She  had  been  true  to  ber 
promise  ;  she  had  never  breathed  a  syllable  to  her  friend  on  the  salojoct 
of  her  engagement;  but  there  was  something  in  Margaret's  manner, 
when  she  praised  Richard  Brunton  to  Alice,  which  convinced  the  heireas 
that  it  meant  more  than  common  advocacy.  H^  own  opimoa  of 
Brunton  was  very  high,  and  she  listened  to  his  words  with  pieaicd 
attention. 

Gifted  with  considerable  talents  and  many  agreeable  qnalities,  BmnioQ 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  confirm  the  favourable  impression  wludh 
he  knew  had  already  been  prepared.  He  was  careful  to  adapt  lus  senti- 
mrats  to  the  tone  of  Alice's  mind,  and  when  he  found  that  there  was 
complete  harmony  of  thought  between  them  he  ventured  to  spralr  of 
himself  alone.  He  said  little  of  his  past  career,  beyond  a  vague  alloaioii 
to  misfortunes  and  unassisted  struggles,  but  it  was  enough  to  excite  an 
interest  in  the  events  of  his  early  life ;  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
which  he  expressed  with  respect  to  his  present  position,  arrived  at  aolely 
through  the  kindness  of  those  whom,  he  averr^  he  most  honoured  and 
respe^ed,  could  not  fail  to  gratify  her  whom  he  addressed ;  and  when 
this  tribute  had  been  paid,  and  he  described  his  prospecto  with  so  mudi 
animation,  and  pictured  everything  to  come  in  such  bright  coloon^  re* 
ferring  to  personal  considerations  with  so  much  humility  and  apparent 
disinterestedness — as  if  he  had  purer  and  loftier  views  tban  any  which 
self-agvrandisement  could  possibly  offer — that  pleasure  sparkled  in  the 
eyes  of  Alice  Travers  as  she  thought  of  the  happiness  which  seemed  to 
be  in  store  for  her  friend  :  a  sign,  too,  escaped  her  when  she  contrasted 
her  own  uncertain  hopes  with  those  of  Margaret. 

The  gleam  of  pleasure  and  the  shade  of  sorrow  were  noticed  alike  by 
Brunton,  who  set  them  both  down  to  the  same  account—but  he  was  con- 
tent on  ibis  occasion  only  to  break  ground.  From  the  estimate  which  he 
had  formed  of  the  character  of  Miss  Travers  he  feared  to  be  too  preemi- 
tete,  while  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  now  was  the  golden  oj^KHrtomty 
which  never  might  present  itself  again. 

<^  To-morrow,  then,  to-morrow,"  he  said  to  himself,  when  the  party 
broke  up^*'  to-morrow  must  decide  the  question." 

But  he  had  a  good  deal  to  occupy  him  before  he  sl^t  that  night  As 
he  sat  at  his  bedroom-win  do  w,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lake,  whose 
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sinbeft,  stined  by  a  gentle  air,  glistened  in  the  moonlighl  l&e  flcahe  ef 
tSirerj  he  thought  of  the  trastiDg  woman  whom  he  had  nioned  firom  i|g 
wmteny  of  the  lore  ifhieh  she  bore  him,  of  the  dnplieity  he  lud  praotiaedy 
and  of  die  deeper  treachery  which  he  still  meditated. 

But  thoogfa  his  conscience  set  before  him  all  the  wrong  hr  had  done 
to  Margaret  and  was  yet  to  do,  like  Alp  the  ren^^ade  ^'his  beaii 
irithin  him  was  not  changed." 

In  the  calm  serenity  of  that  honr  he  mustered  his  resolutbn  to  cany 
ont  to  its  full  extent  the  long-cherished  purpose  of  his  soul. 

Let  him  only  obtain  from  Alice  an  avowal  of  her  a£feetion,  and  all  he 
desired  was  gained.  He  would  urge  her  to  a  secret  and  instant  mar^ 
liage,  and  then  Margaret  and  the  world,  if  her  story  were  erer  known, 
might  say  and  do  their  worst. 

What  chance  was  there  of  realising  this  hope  ? 

The  best,  as  he  judged.  That  girl,  before  every  one  else  so  passionless, 
had  listened  to  him  with  an  emotion  which,  if  she  strove  to  do  so,  she 
could  not  disguise.  Her  smile  and  her  sigh,  he  said  again,  were  sua- 
oqptible  of  only  one  interpretation.  If  once  she  aoknowwdged  that  she 
loved  him,  her  love — the  stronger  from  her  natural  pride  and  coldness-— 
would  pause  at  nothing  he  might  propose,  would  forgive  anything  he 
might  have  done  to  obtain  it. 

Could  he  dwell  on  such  a  theme  as  this  without  thinking  of  Claribel? 

Against  her  he  was  planning  a  darker  scheme  of  guilt,  but  oonseienoe 
here  was  stifled  by  passion.  Let  everything  ^ape  itself  as  it  might,  his, 
he  determined,  slie  should  be.  That  was  the  immovable  thought  which 
no  consideration  affected.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  mairying  Alice 
Tiavers  or  not — whether  Margaret  died  of  a  broken  heart,  or  marred  his 
fortunes  by  her  resentment — ^na,  at  least,  was  his  resolve :  that  Claribel 
ahould  crown  his  triumph  or  console  his  feiilure. 


OHAPTEB  ZXX. 
HOW  BBUHTOH  PBOSPEBED  WTTH  THE  HTtTRICaB. 

A  HSBO  may  be  ruffled  by  a  gnat ;  the  temper  of  a  sunt— ihat  oft- 
quoted  rarity — may  be  disturbed  by  a  very  sbght  annoyance ;  and  the 
best  of  us — ^whether  saints  or  heroes — may,  like  Imogen,  be  *'  sprigfated 
by  a  fool" — sprighted,  "  and  angered  worse." 

With  all  her  fossilised  accomplishmenis,  Mrs.  Velters  had  not  quite 
**  forgot  herself  to  stone." 

The  moral  carapace  of  that  lady — to  use  a  term  which  she  hersdf 
would  have  employed — was  almost  as  hard  as  her  husband's,  or  diat  of 
one  of  her  own  favourite  Chelones;  but  there  was  one  joint  in  her 
armour  through  which  she  might  be  pierced. 

She  was  accessible  to  self-interest. 

Science  had  not  so  entirely  absorbed  her  every  faculty  as  to  shut  out 
all  worldly  considerations. 

Mr.  Vdters  was  rich,  and  when  he  died — a  possible  event  which  she 
contemplated  with  great  equanimity — be  would  leave  a  very  large  fortune 
to  his  family :  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

But  if  he  had  been  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  the  colossal  idol  before 
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wUch  1m  diSif  haak  tiie  'knee,  Us  foitaiM  wm  <iiwaUe;  ni  to  -Am 
maAamatioii  niiid  of  If »•  V«lten  ewtarj  jMtk  faggestod  tbe  wliofe. 

Ife.  «ad  Mnu  Veltart  Ind  ae^eral  moBy  but  owjr  oae  of  tfaem  had  ym^ 
been  launched  upon  the  werid — Ihe  eUeit,  a  traTettiBg^  yadtfiii^  mai^ 

•*i««ro  the  bm  at  sohooL  The  oreepted  yovfch  was  tbe  dating  e(  his 
mother ;  the  darling  to  this  extent — she  thought  abovt  hut  sMse  dm 
aU  the  rerty  aad  for  a  vcfy  satisfiaotoiy  leaaon. 

Albert  Veltan  was  in  lus  twenty-fint  year,  and  AeraferomamageiMe* 
Miss  Alioe  Tnven  ms  a  firemmit  guest  at  Broadstooe;  slie,  too»  was 
iBamagsaUs — rery  maniageable.  A  match,  then,  was  possible^  and, 
hmiMlDS  beng  pasatUe,  it  was^  to  Mis.  Veteets's  thinking,  in  the  high  eat 
degree  desirable.  The  prog^mme  was  simple  and  not  inelfeetirs^  and 
Mrs.  Velters  resolved  to  do  £»r  best  to  caxry  k  out  effieetiTB^. 

AMiough  Albert  VeUers  was  as  oommon-place  a  yoai^  gentlemaa  as 
you  oould  ezpeet  to  meet  with  on  a  kmg  summer's  di^--aiibougb  fais 
noe  was  insipid  aad  his  nnnd  a  blank — his  opinion  of  famiself  was  £niU 
nUe.  Conaeqagntly,  when  his  mother  suggested  the  heireai,  he  looloed 
upon  ihe  suggestion  as  aU  but  ayoftf  «ecofii^ 

Mrs.  Vd^rs  was  no  sharer  in  her  son's  ^Edaity :  dbe  knew  that  AJioa 
was  not  to  be  easily  won,  and  that  throwing  the  haadkerduef  was  noi 
die  way  to  win  bee  To  keep  her  darimg  Albert  up  to  the  maik  was, 
diBMlbee^  her  constant  endeaTour. 

Thois^h  sucDounded  fay  a  crowd  <^  obsequious  listeners,  and  engaged  in 
die  ordiious  demonstration  of  squaring  the  circle,  or  dogmatising  on  scraia 
equally  planning  impossibility,  it  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  lixa. 
Yeltens  that  Brunton  and  Alice  Traven,  on  tne  erening  of  dieir  kmg 
cottfegsatiop,  were  absent  horn  die  throng,  and  casting  a  qmck  glanoe 
round  the  room,  she  peroeiTed  how  they  were  occupied.  Making  a 
mental  memorandum  of  this  finct,  on  the  following  morning  she  adminis- 
tered a  lecture  to  her  son,  which  had  the  e£fect  of  stimulating  him  to  a 
more  decided  course  of  action.  Mrs.  Velters  did  not  absolutely  say  that 
Mr.  Brunton  was  to  be  watched — she  did  not,  indeed,  suspect  him — but 
she  gave  her  darling  to  understand  that,  if  he  relaxed  in  nis  attentions, 
some  one  else  might  step  in  and  gain  the  prize  he  coyeted. 

Had  this  hint  been  proflfered  by  another,  a  self-satisfied  pooh-pooh 
would  have  been]  the  rejoinder,  but  Albert  Velters  held  his  sctentific 
moAer  in  the  greatest  possible  awe,  and  promised  imphot  obetfience, 
and  for  that  day,  at  least,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

He  sat  bende  Miss  Travers  at  breiScfast,  he  was  her  compamon  in  the 
conservatory,  he  went  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  to  churdi,  he  filled 
the  only  male  comer  of  the  fomily  pew,  he  offered  her  his  arm  when 
they  went  to  hmcheon,  and  behaved  altogether  so  uncommonly  fike  her 
dradow,  that  Brunton  began  to  deajptar  of  securing  to  himsdf  the  half 
hour  on  which  he  had  calculated. 

It  angered  him  sorely  that  Alice'shoidd,  in  this  unforeseen  manner,  be 
aprigfated  by  diis  fbd,  for  he  had  veiy  soon  taken  the  measure  of  Albert 
Velters's  capacity. 

It  was  not  him,  however,  diat  he  feared,  but  fais  importunity,  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  that  Brunton  could  not  telL 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Broadstone,  on  the  skirts  of  Mr.  Vdten's  large 
estate,  diere  stood  die  lenuuns  of  an  andent  abbey.     It  was  an  extensive 
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mmA  >f«U-p»efttrFed  t!bd»  ium[  ivm,  iadeedp  41m  fioli  af  that  port  of  Am 
oomitry- 

-  Al  dinaer,  em  tbe  Jay  befiore,  one  of  the  pari?  adeideoiilly  apoke  of 
StinJk  Cutl)W^'s,  and  Mrs.  Veltera  inuQediatoiy  bqrsting  ferlh  into  ,tat 
riabfiate  daaorifktion  of  tko  Abbey — which  included  •  diMtniirrifm  oa 
every  kaown  alylo  of  eocleaiairtaoal  an^iecturet — BniiitD&  ezpceeead  « 
wish  to  aee  the  spot.  The  Sunday  qualms  of  Mr.  VeUers  beine  of  m 
kind  ihat  tabeided  before  a  MiUionaire't  deeire,  and  "Mks  Traven  hariag 
said  besides  that  Saint  Cuthbert'e  was  her  fsMrourite  hannty  it  wai  agreed 
tm  driTO  there  on  the  following  afternoon. 

Brunton  had  this  excursion  in  view  as  likely  to  afford  him  the  oppeor* 
tabi^  he  desired  of  being  quite  alone  with  Altee  Traven— and  here  was 
this  intmaiye  Albert  Yelters  apparently  bent  on  moaopotisiiig  her  fw  the 
-whole  of  the  time  he  was  likely  to  remain  at  firoaostone.  Should  ha 
«uat«<el  with  him  or  swear  an  eternal  friendship  ?  QaarrdKng,  mider 
the  circumstances,  was  impossible :  he  must  adopt  the  amioabTe  alter- 
native. 

In  considering  which  was  the  weakest  amongst  the  many  wei^  points 
of  the  young  gentleman,  Brunton  recolleoted  that  he  had  dwelt  with 
much  emphasis,  over  his  wine,  on  Ins  knowledse  of  hors^esh,  ieaving  it 
to  be  inferred,  if  he  did  not  actually  say  as  much,  that  he,  Albert  Velters, 
\  the  best  judge  of  a  horse  and  about  the  finest  rider  in  England. 


There  was  nothmg  he  had  not  done  in  the  way  of  equestrianism  short 
of  iBOfiag  tlurough  a  hoop  at  Astley's — and  there  really  was  nothing 
ihat  lay  within  the  scope  of  a  horse's  capalalities  which  his  chesnut  mare 
oould  not  accomplish. 

Two  ways  offered  for  approaching  this  Question :  Bruatoo  must  etther 
meet  Mr.  Albert  Velters  on  equal  grounds,  and  so  establish  ihe  usoat 
fireemasonry,  or  he  must  at  once  admit  his  own  infariority  in  the  noble 
9easaaae  in  which  the  other  exceed.  Though  he  might  hftve  adopted  the 
first  of  these  two  courses,  for  he  was,  in  fact,  an  excellent  horseman,  ha 
unhesitatingly  diose  tibe  second. 

Taking  ^vantage  of  the  interval  while  &e  ladies  had  gone  to  put  on 
tbeir  dodcs  and  bonnets^  Brunton  smilingly  addressed  the  Tain-gk)iious 
youth. 

*'  Do  you  know,"  he  observed,  ^  you  quite  excited-  my  curiosity  last 
night  by  what  you  said  about  your  chesnut  mare.  She  must  be  a 
Ifleodid  oireature  T 

'^  There's  not  such  another  in  the  kingdom,"  returned  Mr.  Albaefe 
Yelters.     "  Are  you  fond  of  horses  ?" 

**  Passionately  V*  said  Brunton. 

<<  What  hounds  do  you  hunt  with  ?  The  Queen's»  or  Rothschild's,  er 
whose?" 

^I  dosTt  bout  at  all,"  replied  Brunton. 

"  Not  hunt !  "What's  the  use  of  a  horse  if  you  don't  hunt  him  ?  Ba* 
I  suppose  you're  on6  of  the  regular  Rotten  Row  men !" 

"No,"  said  Brunton,  quietly,  ^  I  don't  even  ride." 

**  You  astomsh  me.    I  can't  comprehend ^" 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Albert— I  don't  mind  mentioning  it  ta 
jrou,  but  I  shouldn't  like  i^  of  oourse,  to  go  any  further,  but  I— the  fact 
IS— I'm  not  a  very  good  rider.** 

^OKr  andaimed  Voimg  Ms.  Velters^  in  a  tone  bovdera^  on  con- 
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tempt    ^Notagoodridar,  eh?     I  don't  see  what  a  man's  fit  lor  if  ke 
can't  ride." 

<<  Not  much,  I  believe,"  sud  Bronton,  meeUj ;  ^*  that  has  dkoi  stnsck 
me.  Do  you  know,  I'd  give  anjthmg  to  ride,  as  jrou  do,  now.  When  I* 
was  some  years  younfl;er — mind,  this  is  quite  between  omrselvei  I  tiied 
to  conquer  the  difficulty.  A  friend  sent  me  a  horse  to  where  I  was  ifaay* 
ing.  I  was  to  go  over  to  breakCast,  and  join  the  meet  afterwards.  Tne 
distance  was  only  two  miles,  and  what  do  yon  think  happ^ied  ?" 

**  Heaven  knows !    Perhaps  the  brute  ran  away  with  you  ?" 

<<  I  fell  off  sixteen  times !  Every  time  the  creature  got  into  a  trot^ 
over  I  went." 

Mr.  Albert  Velters  screeched  with  laughter.  Brunton  thought  be 
never  would  have  stopped.  At  last,  mih  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  readjr  to 
break  out  again,  he  exclaimed, 

<<  By  Jove  I  that  beats  all  I  ever  heard  !  Sixteen  times  in  two  miles  t 
How  did  you  manage  to  mount  again  p" 

<<  Oh,  Umt  was  easily  done,  for  the  moment  I  fell  the  horse  stood  sililL 
He  was  very  quiet" 

*^  I  should  say  so !"  cried  Albert,  still  laughing.  ^  I  suppose,  tbeo,*'Iie 
oontinued,  ^*  you  never  tried  again  ?" 

*^  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Albert,"  said  Brunton,  *^  I  never  did.  Bat 
for  all  that,  incapable  as  I  am  of  showine  off,  like  others,  there's  notlung 
in  the  world  I  delight  in  so  much  as  seemg  good  riding." 

^*  By  Jove !"  said  the  young  man,  falling  at  once  into  Brunton's  tnp, 
<*  you  shall  see  me  on  the  chesnut  mare  1" 

««  Oh,  would  you!    When?" 

Mr.  Albert  Velters  paused  an  instant,  remembering  his  mamma's 
injxmction. 

Brunton  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  say, 

<<  I  knew  yon  were  a  first-rate  horseman.  I  heard  Miss  TraTen 
say  so." 

<<  Did  she  ?"  exdumed  the  delighted  idiot     '<  Did  she,  though  ?* 

Brunton  assured  him  it  was  a  fiict 

Mr.  Albert  Velters  jumped  up  and  rang  the  bell :  a  footmao  en- 
tered. 

**  Tell  Maggs  to  saddle  the  chesnut.  I  ride.  You'll  have  a  gY>od 
view  of  me  from  the  box.     I  advise  you  to  go  there,  Mr.  Bnmton." 

<<  Ca  depend,"  said  Brunton  to  himself;  <<let  me  see  yon  in  the  saddle 
first. 

Round  came  the  chesnut :  a  hot-tempered  animal,  with  a  wild  eye. 

'«  There's  a  beauty  I"  said  Mr.  Albert  Velters,  adnmmgly,  as  the 
groom  brought  her  up. 

**  A  beauty  indeed !"  echoed  Brunton. 

"  And  you  really  wouldn't  like  to  try  her?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  won't 
tenture?"^ 

"  Not  for  anything  you  could  offer.     But,  mum !" 

«  Oh,  never  fear !     Ill  not  peach.     See  me,  now !" 

'<  She's  a  little  fresh  to-day,  Mr.  Albert,"  said  the  groom,  in  the 
utder  tone  peculiar  to  his  class.     "  You'll  have  to  humour  her  a  bit" 

'<  When  was  she  out  last  ?"  asked  young  M^.  Velters. 

"  The  day  afore  yesterday,  sir,"  said  Maggs. 

Some  slight  abatement  of  confidence  was  peroepfiUe  in  the  manner  of 
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3fr.  Albert  Vdten  on  hetring  this  reply,  but  it  was  too  kte  to  retntet 
He  had  bragged  of  his  mare^  had  bragged  of  his  ridbg,  and  was  bound 
to  dolus  deioir, 

Bronton  smiled  inwardly  at  the  change,  but  preserved  an  inflexible 
eountenance. 

Mr.  Albert  Velters  walked  round  the  chesnut,  looked  at  the  set  of  the 
Middle,  examined  the  stirrup-leathers,  fiddled  with  the  curb-chain,  and 
performed  sundry  other  manosurres  indicative  of  knowii^  what  he  was 
about— nuuMBuvres  intended  to  overwhelm  the  ignorantBrunton — then 
finally  patting  her  on  the  neck,  and  saying,  <«  Soho^  marel  st^y  T  he 
jonounted* 

He  had  hardly  performed  this  feat  when  the  carriage  which  was  to 
take  the  narty  to  the  Abbey  drew  up  in  front  of  the  portico,  and  the 
ladies  maoe  their  appearance. 

<<  Why,  Albert !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Velters,  on  beholding  her  son,  <<  how 
is  this?    Are  yon  not  going  with  us  ?^ 

**  Oh  yes,  ma!**  he  answered,  **  only  I  thought  if  I  rode  there  would 
be  more  room  in  the  carnage.  I  mean,''  he  added,  with  a  triumphant 
air — and  his  glance  took  in  both  Alice  and  Brunton — ^  I  mean  to  show 
you  the  way." 

Mrs.  Velters  was  vexed,  but  did  not  let  the  cause  of  her  vexation 
appear.    She  laid  it  on  the  chesnut 

**  I  don't  like  to  see  you  on  that  creature,''  she  said.  ^'  It's  too  spirited 
for  you,  Albert" 

'niis  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  young  man's  vanity,  and  the  heavier 
because  the  remark  was  true.  Au/and,  Mr.  Albert  velters  was  some- 
thing of  a  coward:  after  the  fashion  of  ParoUes.  His  tongue  was  too 
foolhardy ;  it  prattled  him  into  perils. 

He  coloured  up  at  the  imputation. 

'^  Spirited !"  he  said,  '<  I'll  soon  take  the  spirit  out  of  her;"  and  giving 
the  maie  her  head,  but  not  too  much  of  it,  he  cantered  off. 

This  was  sufficient  for  Brunton.  He  cared  to  see  no  more  of  Mr. 
Albert's  horsemanship,  and  followed  the  ladies  into  the  carriage,  taking 
his  seat  opposite  Miss  Travers.  Mr.  Snowball  and  Mr.  Lamaley,  two 
very  mild  young  gentiemen,  who  happened  to  be  guests  at  Broadstone, 
went  in  the  rumble.  Mr.  Velters  remained  behind,  occupied,  according 
to  custom,  with  ''  The  History  of  Banking." 

For  the  first  three  or  four  miles  no  incident  occurred  to  disturb  the 
general  conversation,  the  part  which  Mrs.  Velters  took  in  it  being  rather 
less  spiced  with  sdence  tnan  usual,  for  every  now  and  then  a  natural 
anxiety  led  her  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  chesnut 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Albert  Velters  came  capering  up  beside  the 
carriage,  exhibiting  all  the  paces  of  his  equestrian  style,  and  for 
the  space  above  mentioned  all  went  well  with  him.  By  degrees^ 
however,  the  hot  temper  of  the  mare  began  to  get  the  better  of  her,  and 
she  diafed  at  the  frequent  checks  of  her  rider,  as  if,  sooner  or  later,  she 
meant  to  have  a*battle  with  him.  The  motive  for  the  struggle  at  last 
occurred. 

They  had  traversed  the  park  and  left  it  by  a  gate  which  opened  out 
vfoa  a  common  that  skirted  the  park  palings  for  some  distance.  The 
road  took  a  long  curve,  and  Mr.  Albert  Velters  proposed  to  exhibit  on 
the  intervening  open  ground,  rejoining  the  carriage  at  a  certain  p<»nt 
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HthiBd  Aiiipfetod  aiNWt  hftlf  the  distance  when  Mn.  Vetten  ntterei  & 
iomi  eMiwnuAitL 

**  In  the  name  of  goodness  what  is  the  matter  with  Albert  f 

The  question  was  easilj  answered.  The  ebesant^  in  croaAi|;  tiw  eom- 
mon,  put  her  foot  in  a  deep  rut^  and  very  nearly  went  down»  PolM  up 
with  a  sodden  jerk,  die  rsoredy  and  off  went  h«p  rider's  hat  Itdidnot, 
InweFer,  reach  the  groond,  ^rar  <<  an  ekstic"  eOBfioed  it  at  the  i 
batten-bole,  bat  being  elastic,  it  made  the  bat  do  wMte :  tiie 
isDgthtiied  with  CTeiy  plange,  and  the  hat,  swinging  abowt^  «sa_ 
mare's  wild  eje  and  iidded  to  her  oneosineM ;  at  last  it  got  between  hit 
legs,  and  then — as  the  Scotch  say — she  was  neither  to  hold  nor  to  hsBiL 
Amr  oMr  more  desperate  phmge,  she  got  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and 
the  last  thing  Mrs.  Velters  saw  was  the  mare  havings  it  all  her  om  wi^ 
and  the  intrepid  but  hatless  Albert  the  slave  of  hm  oogof  enable  wiO,  hoik 
dissppearing  in  the  distance. 

Her  maternal  apprehensions  were  ntpressed  in  every  pestle  form,  mai 
it  was  some  time  before  Brunton  ooald  calm  her,  bat  he  finally  soeoeeded 
by  declaring  his  firm  eonriction  that  no  harmi  eoold  faaraen  to  ike  ftmat 
nder  m  Enffland,  and  Mrs.  Yelten's  nerves  regained  mmr  wented  cowm 
posure.  The  diaphanous  Arabella  gave  way  to  no  feminine  emoliep,  aa 
mripient  flirtation  having  sprang  up  between  her  and  the  mildest  of  the 
two  youne  gentlemen  in  the  rumble.  She  merely  exclaimed,  **01i^ 
dear  V*  and  once  more  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  pale  bloe  oHni  of  Mr.  Latnley. 

"  At  any  rate,"  muttered  Brunton,  *<  that  ass  is  got  rid  oi,** 

In  another  half-hour  they  reached  the  rums  of  Saint  Cathbert 

Mrs.  Velters  could  make  no  decent  pretext  for  securing  Bmntoa  as  ha 
esocwt,  her  arm  having  been  intercepted  bv  Mr.  Snowball,  who>  as  As 
representative  of  the  house  of  Snowball  ana  Lamley,  the  Imkers  ef  lfe\ 
Velters,  could  pay  no  greater  respeot  to  tiiat  chieftain's  lady.  Aimbefla 
and  the  gende  Mr.  Lamley  paired  off,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Bran- 
ton,  released  at  length  from  the  tumoH  of  hope  and  fear,  had  die  ptivi* 
lege  of  ooodueting  Miss  Travers. 

At  first  the  party  kept  tolerablv  wdl  togeAer ;  bat  as  Mrs.  VeHow, 
planted  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle,  settled  down  te  her  sofajeet,  mnd| 
oUivioos  of  her  son,  became  more  and  more  intent  on  vietimising  dieoon* 
placent  Snowball,  her  listeners  drew  off  to  examine  the  rest  of  the  rain. 

I  am  sorry  to  sa^  so,  but  it  is  the  £Mt  diat  Miss  Aiabella  Failefs 
whispered  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  in  the  Chapter  House  t»  Mr.  fiobert 
Lamley,  and  they  stole  away  to  carry  out  their  innocent  design. 

Alice  Travers,  who  loved  the  picturesque  of  ardiiteetaie  &r  more  tkn 
its  pedantry,  and  who  constitute  herself,  in  some  sort,  A»  atermng  cf 
the  ruin,  proposed  to  show  Brunton  the  cloisters,  and  so  it  happened  tliat 
Mr.  Snowball  was  left  the  sole  auditor  of  the  learned  Mrs.  Velters. 

How  she  punished  him!    Except  that  he  was  one  ef  tboee  pervoi 
sort  of  moral  sandbag — who  can  stand  any  amount  of  panisfament* 

Bat  still,  how  she  gave  it  him  f 

The  Anglo-Roman  character,— 4he  Eariy^Englidi,— the  Perpendisohr, 
— the  Transition  Period,— the  Ornamented,— the  Decorated  Godae,-^ 
the  Fkmbeyant,— the  Florid,— nothing  of  style  was  left  antooebed;  and 
skoal  upon  shoal  came  muUions  and  biuet-moid&igs,^^orbels  and  capi- 
tal^—tsefoils  and  hmoetSy — fiaials  and  pinnacles,— ^derestoriea  aad  fljug 
WMxesees,~tiU  good  Mr.  Saewball,  with  the  very  stro^vet  wisli  ie 
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maintain  his  own  identity,  began  to  donbi  al  laaft  whellnf  ihafi  ma  his 
own  head  whicli  grinned  at  him  ficDOi  nndar  one  o£  tha  aoM  taUea  in 
£ront  of  which  he  was  standing,  or  whether  it  really  still. clood  on-  Ub 
abouUan^ 

Leaving  this  question  in  doubt — for,  after  all,  it  is  a  maitsr  of  taqr 
Mttlo  octtseqnence — ^we  will  £oUow  Miss  Trarers  and  Bkiaid  Bmntott; 

A  low  doorway  eoyered  with  irj  led  from  the  south  tnmnopt  of  the 
boildmg  into  the  nearly  perfeet  cbisters.  They  were  pacfect-^in  x«an-^ 
on  three  sides,  at  least,  but  on  the  fourth  the  wall  was  diamanded,  the 
archea  had  ftllen,  and  there  the  foliaga,  whidi  fi»eed  its  way  throi^ 
every  deft  and  rent,  grew  most  luxuriant*  Beside  some  heavy  firanieAts 
of  stone — the  wreck  of  a  broken  architraTo— a  fine  ask-trse  haa  taken 
root  and  threw  a  broad  but  flickering  shade. 

AfW  a  carious  examination  of  many  beautiful  objects^  Alice  XnYers 
and  Bronton  reached  this  spot,  the  reaaotest  from  the  main  buHdiny. 

She  sat  down  upon  one  oif  the  sculptured  stones,  while  Bmaton  stood, 
leaning  against  the  tree. 

Thwe  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and,  periiaps  fior  the  fisrt  time  in 
his  life,  he  trembled. 

At  length  he  spoke,  but  his  Toice  was  unusually  sididued. 

**  Miss  Trafers,"  he  said,  ^'  there  are  places  which  call  i^  feelingi 
wboae  existence— 4f  not  unknown  to  us — forces  itself  upon  our  eonseiasM 
ness  with  all  the  effect  of  a  new  discovery." 

**  Poor  Maigaret  T  said  Alice,  '<  I  wish  she  were  here,'* 

''  You  did  not  hear  me,  MGss  Traren,''  pursued  Bronton. 

'^  Oh  yes !  I  heard  you,  Mr.  Brunton,''  replied  Alice,  <'  and  at  onoe  I 
thought  of  our  absent  friend.  What  pleasure  die  would  have  bAt  had 
she  been  at  Broadstone  to-day  1" 

<<  No  doubt.  Miss  Travers,  it  is  always  her  pleasure  to  be  near  you.'* 

'' That,"  returned  Alice,  <' was  not  exactly  my  meaning.  Doyouthink 
she  could  look  upon  the  water  which  we  passed  not  an  hour  ago,  without 
remembering  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  most  eyentfbl  moment  of  her 
life?  Oh  no!  Margaxet  has  too  mnch  gratitude.  Her  sensibility  is  too 
profound." 

"  Her  estimable  qualities.  Miss  Travels,  none  can  appreciate  more 
highly  than  myself.    I  pay  tribute  to  them  every  hour." 

**  And  believe  me,"  said  Alice,  who  had  a  long-prepared  project  in  her 
mind — "  believe  me,  Mr.  Brunton,  that  Margaret  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  thoughts.  I  know  her  tenderness,  her  devotion,  the  sacrifices 
which  she  is  capable  of  making ;  and  I  also  know  the  earnest  sincerity  of 
her  friendship." 

Branton  mused  for  an  instant 

'*Can  Alice  suspect  that  Margaret  loves  me ?  But,  even  ao^  thoaa 
sJlnsions  lead  to  somediing  further." 

Then,  speaking  aloud,  he  said : 

^  You  confirm  everything  I  have  dared  to  hope.  You  release  me, 
Miss  Travers,  from  the  most  t<niuring  fear.  If  Margaret  has  pleaded— 
and  not  pleaded  in  vain — this  world  has  nothing  more  to  offisr !" 

<"  You  love  her,  then !"  said  Alice,  eagerly.     ''  Oh,  Heaven  1" 

<<  Love  her.  Miss  Travers,  love  her!  Next  to  yoorself,  it  is  Margareft 
Nalders  I  have  to  thank  for  all  the  happiness  I  en|oy.  But  love  berl 
Oh !  ABo^  it  18  you,  yon  only  that  I  love  f 
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And  he  threw  hiiiiself  ftt  her  feet. 

Alice  started— «  mortal  chillness  came  over  her^  and  she  stood  uf, 
pale  as  death. 

^'  Mr.  Bnmton,"  she  said,  "  you  forget  yoorself !  Yon  feiget  who  I 
am !    Yott  forget  who  vou  are  I" 

^^  No !"  he  cried,  stui  kneelmg,  with  clasped  hands.  **  No,  Alice !  I 
forget  nothing.  I  know  mj  own  unworthiness.  I  feel  that  you  axe  frr, 
for  abore  me !  But  it  cannot  be  scorn  that  prompts  yoor  words ; — they 
axe  the  utterance — yes,  Alice,  it  must  be  so— the  timid  utterance  of  new- 
born passion.  If  Margaret  has  sacrificed  herself,  for  whpm  tiiat  aaerifioe? 
For  whom  but  Alice  ^^vers,  the  beloved  of  Richard  Brunton.** 

Alice  gasped  with  astonishment:  her  voice  nearly' foiled  her,  hot  die 
made  a  supreme  effort,  and  spoke. 

:  "  Mr.  Brunton,"  she  said,  "  you  have  deceived — /  am  sure  of  U — 
deceived  mare  than  one!  Do  not  deceive  yourself.  The  husband  of 
Haigaret  would  have  been  my  fnend.  Now,  sir,  you  are  nothing  to  me 
but  die  drudge  you  were  when  first  I  saw  you  V^ 

i  Brunton  had  a  bitter  answer  on  his  lips,  but  before  it  could  frame  itself 
into  speedi,  a  strange  interruption  took  place. 

Crashing  through  the  boughs  and  stumbling  over  the  stones,  Mr. 
Albert  Voters  stood  before  them.  The  runaway  chesnnt  had  beea 
stepped  about  half  a  mile  from  Saint  Cuthbert's ;  her  rider  had  returned 
on  foot ;  and  a  countryman  now  held  the  horse  at  the  Abbey  gate. 

Neither  Alice  nor  Brunton  could  tell  how  much  or  how  little  Jir. 
Albert  Velters  might  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  scene  which  had  just  been 
enacted. 

Miss  Travers  took  her  course  at  once. 

*^  Grive  me  your  arm,  Albert,"  she  sidd ;  *'  I  wbh  to  join  your  mother. 
We  shall  find  her  in  the  aisle." 

They  walked  away,  and  Brunton  slowly  followed. 

But  he  cUd  not  remain  with  the  group. 

**  Mrs.  Velters,"  he  said,  '^  will  pardon  me,  if  I  retam  to  Broadstone 
before  her.  The  sudden  recollection  of  a  despatch  of  the  gravest  im* 
portance  which  ou^ht  to  have  been  sent  away  this  morning,  must  be  my 
excuse  for  leaving  Tier.  Mr.  Albert,  I  will  borrow  your  hone ;  you  can 
take  my  seat  in  uie  carriage.     Miss  Travers — forewell !" 

He  bent  upon  her  a  glance,  the  meaning  of  which  none  there  could 
have  interpreted,  and  then  walked  swiftly  fooni  the  Abbey. 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  Albert  Velters — "stop,  my  good  follow,  yoa 
foiget  you  can't  ride.     You  will  be  thrown  as  sure  as  fote  T 

Brunton  never  turned  his  head.  A  few  moments  afterwards  the  daiter 
of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard,  and  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  rmn 
to  which  he  ran  Albert  Velters  saw  Brunton  go  by. 

<' Can't  he  ride,  though  1"  he  shouted.  "He'll  break  the  mare's 
heart!" 

On  he  rode.  He  mistook  the  turning  that  led  into  Broadstone  Park, 
and  kept  straight  along  the  Queen's  highway. 

Three  miles  forther  on  he  passed  a  large  old-fashioned  roadside  inn. 

Some  people  were  sitting  at  a  large  bay-window,  and  seeing  a  horse- 
man approach  full  gallop,  K>oked  curiously  forth. 
.    Brunton  also  looked  up  as  he  passed. 

Could  he  have  been  dreaming  ?    Was  that  the  foce  of  Claribel  ? 
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A  TAUS  OF  THS  TDIB8* 

By  DuDLEr  Costsllo. 


CHAPTXB  XXXI. 
A  DIBOOYEBT. 


The  Millionaire  had  not  been  mistaken :  it  was,  indeed,  Claribel  whom 
he  had  seen. 

In  porsoance  of  his  intention,  with  his  purse  so  uneasily  full,  Dr. 
Brocas  had  brought  his  protegee  and  Mrs.  Basset  into  the  country ;  and 
before  we  fbUow  Brunton  further,  we  must  speak  of  what  had  befallen 
ihem  since  their  arrival. 

The  first  care  of  Dr.  Brocas  was  to  establish  himself  after  his  heart's 
desire,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  chosen  The  Wheatsheaf,  a  welUknown 
house,  within  a  few  nules  of  Broadstone,  famous  in  its  day  for  the  carp 
and  tench  in  its  garden-pond,  famous  for  the  mushroomed  spatchcocks 
which  hungry  mail-coach  travellers  had  only  time  to  pay  for — had  cer-* 
tainly  no  time  to  eat — famous  for  the  cobwebbed  claret  which  only  saw 
the  light  on  very  rare  occasions,  famous  for  the  roses  that  clustered  above 
its  porch,  famous,  in  short,  for  all  that  makes  a  country  inn  agreeable. 

The  Wheatsheaf  had  been  a  favourite  place  of  resort  in  the  springtide 
of  Dr.  Brocas's  youth,  and  the  wonder  was — amid  all  the  changes  which 
had  come  over  the  world  since  then — that  it  still  existed  in  its  old 
capacity. 

Altogether  unchanged  it  assuredly  was  not — ^time,  a  different  pro- 
prietor, and  a  new  era,  contributing  each  their  share  of  alteration — but 
enough  of  its  original  condition  remained  to  justify  its  former  reputation 
for  g^ood  entertainment,  when  the  landlord  chose  to  afford  it. 

To  Dr.  Brocas  nothing  could  be  denied.  He  had  such  a  puifi;n2ficent 
way  of  ordering  things — courting  expense  in  every  form — that  the  hotels 
keepers  wherever  he  went — unless  he  remained  with  them  too  long — ab- 
solutely worshipped  him.  He  deserved  to  be  the  despot  of  the  Londoi» 
Tavern,  with  only  waiters  for  his  subjects. 

It  was  early  when  the  travellers  reached  The  Wheatsheaf,  and,  with 
nearly  the  whole  day  before  them.  Dr.  Brocas  at  once  proposed  a  drive, 
that  he  mieht  show  the  country  to  his  friends.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
had  given  mstructions  for  ^*  a  quiet  littie  dinner" — ^which  included  every 
luxury  die  house  could  supply — ^the  party  set  out 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  scenery  charming,  and  Dr.  Brocas  in 
excellent  spirits.  In  proposing  the  visit  to  Hampsmre,  he  had  spoken  of 
it  as  '^  a  melancholy  pleasure ;  but  whatever  of  melancholy  there  might 
be  in  his  mood,  as  he  surveyed  the  property  that  had  once  been  his  own, 
he  contrived  to  disguise  it  entirely  from  the  observation  of  his  companions. 
like  a  schoolboy  let  loose,  he  made  merry  with  all  he  saw,  indulging  in 
many  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  the  present  owner  of  Broadstone,  whom 
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he  pictured  as  a  nouveau  riche  under  every  conceivable  aspect  of  ridicok 
-—an  easy  and  congenial  way  of  consoling  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  large 
estate. 

As  long  as  they  skirted  his  patrimonial  domain,  the  guety  of  Dr. 
Brocas  flowed  on  without  interruption,  but  the  mirthful  vein  was  altered 
when,  after  leaving  Broadstone  a  mile  or  two  behind,  they  readied  tiie 
summit  of  a  long  hill,  and,  across  a  broad  expanse  of  downs,  anodier 
object  came  in  view. 

It  was  a  large,  castellated  building,  environed  by  dark  woods,  whidi 
stood  upon  a  distant  height. 

<<  What  fine  place  is  that  ?"  asked  Claribel.  "  It  must  bdong  to  some 
great  personage,  for  there  is  a  large  flag  flying,  as  large  as  that  oa  the 
Keep  at  Windsor." 

"  Oh,  stop !"  cried  Mrs.  Basset     «  Do  let  us  see  it !" 

So  the  carriage  stopped. 

The  countenance  of  Dr.  Brocas,  whic^  a  momeDt  beCore  hid  been  at 
bright  as  day,  suddenly  changed  to  the  gloom  of  night 

Claribel  repeated  her  question. 

<'  It  is  called  Wolverton  Castle,"  said  Dr.  Brocas. 

<^  And  who  lives  there  V*  continued  Claribel. 

"  The  Marqub  of  Wdverton,"  returned  Dr.  Brocas,  as  bconieaUy  aa 
before. 

«  The  Marqub  of  Wolverton !"  exdaimed  Mn.  Basset  ^  Why,  he's 
the  £ather,  Clair,  of  your  friend  Lord  Harry  FitxLiq»u8.  What  a  ooh 
man  he  must  be  I    How  I  should  like  to  be  hie !" 

<<  What  can  be  the  reason  of  that  ?*'  sud  Clanbel,  whose  eye  had  be«i 
stead£eist]y  fixed  on  the  castle  ever  since  she  first  aaw  it 

«  Of  what?"  inquired  Dr.  Brocas. 

<<  Why,  the  large  flag  has  beeu  suddenly  lowered.  I  see  BoQimg  iMom 
but  the  bare  pole." 

Dr.  Brocas  started. 

<^  Perhiqps  he  has  just  gone  out,"  suggested  Mrs.  Basset 

*'  Very  likely,"  observed  Dr.  Brocas,  quietly—"  gone  oak — nerrer  lo 
come  back  agam." 

<<  What  do  you  mean,  Dr.  Biocas  ?"  said  Claribel,  tuning  towards 
him. 

<<  I  mean,"  he  replied,  '<  Lord  Wolverton  is  dead!  He  has  beat  dn- 
gerously  ill— dying  for  this  month  past    he  could  not  kaie  tbe^hoiHey 

■  jrfight;  he 


even  in  a  carriage ;  it  is  broad  day  fight ;  he  must  be  dead.     Ha 
have  died  while  we  were  gazing  hwe  I     Stnmge !" 

"^  It  is  shocking  to  think  o^  said  Claribd.  ^  In  the  midit  of  all  tUa 
sunshine !  What  a  contrast  to  the  sick  man's  darkened  chamber  I  Pocr 
Lord  Harry!     He  must  be  sony  for  his  fiEither  1" 

''  He  was  not  a  good  father,"  said  Dr.  Brocas;  <<  he  was  not  a  good 
man.    But  he  is  gone  to  his  account,  and  I  have  no  moie  to  eaj*'* 

^<  Did  you  know  him,  then,  sir?"  asked  Claribd. 

<<  Only  too  well,"  returned  Dr.  Brocas.  '<  Say  uAUng  more  about 
him«* 

The  carnage  moved  on,  and  Dr.  &ocas  relapsed  into  silence;  danbel 
remained  silent  also ;  but  Mrs.  Basset,  whose  sensibilities  had  nefer  bean 
very  acute,  soliloquised  with  somewhat  blunted  sympathy* 
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^How  Terjodd  he  shonld  have  popped  off  just  as  we  stopped  to  look! 
I  wonder  wfaa^  Lord  Harry  will  come  in  btV* 

On  these  two  stnngs  Ins.  Basset  plajed  the  same  tone  a  great  nany 
timas  orer,  while  neithw  of  htfoompaiiioiis  spoke.  Claribel  was  anxiously 
obsraring  Dr.  Brocas,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  die  deepest  thooffht. 

After  an  interval  of  some  minntes,  the  latter  abruptly  asked  we  dnrer 
ifheknewClearweU?" 

*'  The  gentieman  meant  the  little  village  just  nnder  Wolverton  woods  ? 
CNiyes,  he  knew  it  very  well,  but  the  road  was  a  preeious  bad  one ;  few 
thines  besides  carts  ever  went  that  way  :  it  stood  quite  lonely." 

^  Drive  there,''  said  Dr.  Brocas.  ''  At  least,  get  as  near  it  with  the 
oaniage  as  yon  can*'' 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  gaye  a  sigh  to  the  probable  fete  of  his  sprinfi;s, 
aod  fevonred  the  horse  he  uked  loMt  with  an  extra  allowance  of  whip- 
oora. 

Atthaendof  hidf  anhonr  he  pointed  to  a  track  that  led  off  the  downs, 
aoDd  remaridng  that  Clearwell  ^  lay  up  there,"  appeared  to  wait  fer  a  re- 
newal of  the  order  before  he  obeyeid  it ;  but  at  a  signal  from  Dr.  l^txias 
he  tmmed  off  the  tampike. 

He  had  not  wantonly  disnaraged  the  road.  It  was  as  bad  as  it  well 
eoold  be.  Deep  mts  formed  by  the  winter  rains,  loose  flints  detached 
from  the  chalky  banks,  and  a  steep  and  snaky  ascent,  assorted  ill  vrith  the 
driver^s  macadamised  experienoes.  After  a  tune,  however,  when  it  gained 
the  level  turf,  the  track  got  better,  and  so  it  continued  till  it  dipped  again, 
and  then  it  became  as  rough  as  before.  This  alternation  lasted  for  a 
mile  or  more,  but  at  last  the  driver  declared  the  way  was  no  longer  **  fit 
for  a  four-wheel  carriage,"  and  that  **  his  bosses  couldn't  do  it,"  so  at  a 
point  where  a  shallow  stream  came  gurgling  past,  and  a  clump  of  fir-trees 
cast  a  broad  shadow  across  the  road,  Dr,  Brocas  ordered  him  to  stop :  he 
woiM  walk  the  rest  of  the  distance. 

^  Is  it  something  veir  pretty  that  you  are  going  to  show  us  ?"  in- 
quired Mil.  Basset     '<  It  ought  to  be,  after  all  t^  jolting.*' 

^Itu  possible,"  said  Dr.  Brocas,  '<  that  you  may  not  care  to  see  the 
l^aee.     It  is  only  an  old  cottage." 

^  In  that  case,"  returned  Mrs.  Basset,  **  1  would  rather  stay  here  in 
the  shade.  Okl  cottages  are  no  ereat  fency  of  mine.  You  and  Clary 
can  widk  m  tiie  hill  while  I  sei  stiu  in  the  carriage." 

Claribel  looked  at  Dr.  Brocas :  he  offesedno  objection,  and  she  quietly 


^Something  oppresses  you,"  she  said,  when  lliey  had  proceeded  a  short 
distance.  '^  You  hisive  not  been  yourself  since  you  spoke  of  Lord  WoItw- 
ton's  death." 

^  Yon  are  ricfat,"  he  answered,  pressing  Cbribel's  hand.  <<  I  am  suf- 
lefiag — more  wan  I  have  sufiered  for  years.  Some  one  lived,  some  one 
died,  near  the  qrat  wiieie  we  now  stand,  whose  memory  awakens  all  the 
grief  I  ever  knew." 

^'Lofd  Wdverton  ?"  timidly  adced  Claribel. 

'^  He  is  the  eanse^  bat  not  the  object  of  my  sorrow.  It  is  for  die  sake 
of  another  that  I  naoum.  Tfaere---thaie,"  he  cried,  waving  his  hand, 
*^  all  that  my  heart  held  dear  lies  buried." 

Claribel  followed  with  her  eyes  the  direction  in  which  Dr.  Brocas 
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pomted,  and  perceiTed — half  hidden  bj  trees — the  twisted  duinnejs  and 
carved  gable  of  a  prettily  omamentod  cottage.  They  adTanced  toirazds 
it,  and  although  tnat  air  of  desolation  pervaded  it  which  never  £nb  to 
characterise  a  place  wholly  unoccupied,  the  neatly  kept  garden  testified  to 
some  kind  of  superintendence.  Dr.  Brocas  made  no  attempt  to  enter,  but 
passed  on,  till  at  a  turn  of  the  road  a  group  of  commoner  dwdlingi  came 
m  sight. 

**  Here,"  he  said,  <<  the  person  lives  who  keeps  the  key  of  the  outer 
gate ;  the  other,"  he  addecC  taking  one  from  a  breast-podcet,  ^*  I  never 
part  with." 

A  respectable  woman  appeared  at  his  summons,  and  answered  the  few 
brief  questions  which  he  put  to  her.  They  related  solely  to  the  exterior 
of  the  cotti^  which  was  under  her  husband's  care. 

*'  You  will  bear  with  me  for  an  hour,**  said  Dr.  Brocai^  nddresnug 
ClaribeL  *^  It  is  three  years  smce  I  was  last  at  Clearwell.  I  must  Tiait 
HER  house  alone.     Where  will  you  stay  ?     Here,  or  with  your  aunt?* 

*^  Aunt  Basset,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile,  ''is  fast  asleep,  I  am  sure, 
before  this.  The  village  is  so  charming,  I  will  wander  about  in  the  open 
air." 

The  gardener^s  wife,  whose  eyes  had  been  constantiy  fixed  on  ClaribeTa 
ftoe,  and  who  evidently  knew  Dr.  Brocas's  habit,  offered  tiie  use  of  her 
parlour. 

*'  It  is  not  fit  for  a  lady  like  you,  miss,  but  I  can  safely  say  it  b 
dean.'' 

Claribel  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  but  declined  it,  again  allying 
her  desire  to  see  the  village. 

<<  In  an  hour,  then,"  siud  Dr.  Brocas,  *'  I  will  be  with  you  again. 
Farewell !" 

He  turned  and  slowly  walked  back,  and  Claribel  was  lef^  alone. 

The  stream  which  she  had  crossed  on  leaving  the  carriage,  and  which 
flowed  from  a  spring  that'gave  its  name  to  the  village,  invited  her  by  its 
murmurs,  and  she  pursued  its  upward  course  until  she  readied  the  eouroe, 
where  its  waters,  before  they  escaped,  filled  a  rude  bann  of  stone  that  bad 
been  placed  to  confine  them  for  use.  The  walk  ended  at  this  spot— « 
high  bank,  surmounted  by  a  moss-covered  park  paling,  above  which 
waved  the  foliage  of  a  belt  of  young  beech  and  aspen,  stopping  all  further 
progress  in  that  direction.  The  place  seemed  meant  for  repoe^  and  bj 
the  brink  of  the  well  Claribel  sat  down. 

Her  thoughts  were  of  Dr.  Brocas.  She  pondered  over  the  remarkaUe 
change  in  his  manner,  dwelt  on  the  half-uttered  confession  of  his  earlj 
love,  and  called  to  mind  the  words  he  had  spoken  in  relation  to  Lord 
Wolverton. 

«  Why,**  she  asked  herself,  "  should  an  ancient  feud  witha  person  whmn 
I  never  knew  cause  me  a  feeling  of  more  than  common  pain  ?  It  is 
true,  he  was  Lord  Harry's  father.  But  what,  except  as  a  friend,  is  Lonl 
Hairy  to  me  ?" 

There  vras  a  slight  noise  as  of  broken  branches,  and  Claribd  latsed 
her  head.  As  she  looked  up,  her  eyes  met  those  of  Lord  Hany  Rtx- 
Lupus  himself.  He  was  leaning  over  the  paik  paling,  apparaidy  ia 
quest  of  an  easy  place  to  descend. 
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Hii  furpriie  on  leebg  Claribel  was  ai  mat  as  hers. 

*'Gracioiit,HeaTen!  he  exclaimed.  You!  In  this  place— at  this 
moment  I" 

He  was  by  her  side  before  he  had  done  speaking.  He  looked  pale, 
and  seemed  deeply  agitated. 

^*  Can  it  ind€«d  be  you  ?"  were  the  words  with  which  he  renewed  his 
greeting. 

**  It  IS  sinmlar  enough,"  said  Claribel,  '^  that  we  should  meet  in  this 
xnanner.    I  fear,  too^  in  the  hour  of  distress !" 

Lord  Hany  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Presently  he  spoke 
agwn. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said.  "I  have  juEt  lost  my  father.  But  how 
came  you  to  know  it  ?     It  is  barely  an  hour  since  he  died  !" 

"  We  passed  within  sight  of  the  castle  when  the  flag  was  suddenly 
lowered,  and  Dr.  firocas,  who  was  with  us,  said  it  could  be  for  no  other 


"  Dr.  Brocas  I  Another  strange  coincidence !  The  last  moments  cf 
my  fether^s  life  had  reference  to  Dr.  Brocas — and  to  yourself." 

"  How  to  me  ?"  asked  Claribel,  in  wonder. 

"  Claribel !— forffive  roe  if  I  call  you  by  that  name— *Claribel,  you 
are  my  own  consm.  Your  father  was  my  uncle— my  &ther^s  only 
broiherr 

Claribel  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 

"  Can  this  be  true  ?"  she  sud.  "  Surely  you  would  not  jest  with  me 
— deceive  me— at  such  a  time — at  any !" 

"  It  is  as  true,"  replied  Lord  Harry,  with  solemn  emphasis — "  as  tme 
as  the  word  of  God !  I  have  seen  your  mother's  letter  in  which  she  en- 
treated my  fiither  to  protect  his  brother's  child ;  I  have  heard  from  my 
Bftther's  lips  his  acknowledgment  of  her  daim,  his  admission  of  the 
cruelty  he  had  inflicted  ;  I  have  received  hb  dying  commands  to  find 
you  out — ^you,  whom  he  little  thought  I  had  known  so  long.  Lord 
Wolverton  has  atoned,  as  far  as  man  may,  for  the  injustice  of  which  yon 
were  the  victim." 

Lord  Harry  had  never  been  so  eloquent  before,  but  his  heart  was  on 
his  lips — and  that  heart  was,  after  all,  in  the  right  place.  The  affecta- 
tion and  folly  of  an  imoccupied  life  had  long  been  swept  away  before  the 
pure  love  which  he  felt  for  Claribel. 

"  I  will  believe  what  you  say,"  she  made  answer,  <'  for  I  have  never 
bad  cause  to  doubt  you.  Yet  the  things  you  tell  me  are  so  astounding ! 
I  can  scarcely  think  I  am  not  dreaming." 

"It  will  be  a  golden  dream,  Claribel,"  said  Lord  Harry,  with  a 
mournful  smile.  '*  But,"  he  continued,  hastily,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
shake  off  a  painful  thought,  '*  you  spoke  of  being  with  Dr.  Brocas.  Is 
he  staying  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

''No  nurther  off,"  replied  Claribel,  "than  the  cottage  which  stands 
yonder.  An  old  attachment  brought  lum  to  this  place— one  which  had 
some,  but  I  know  not  what,  connexion  with  Lord  Wolverton." 

"  Of  that,  too,  I  have  to  speak.  Besides  bemg  your  &ther^s  dearest 
friend,  and  slighted  on  that  account.  Dr.  Brocas  had  received  a  wrong  at 
my  &ther^8  himds  which  many  men  avenge  in  blood.  A  woman's  feme 
traduced,  and  a  woman's  broKen  heart,  were  recollections  that  added  to 
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his  remorse.  But^'' eontiaoed  Lord  Hany,  with  emotkniy  ^  he  repented 
him  of  all  Ui  sins^  and  as  he  looked  for  forgiveness  above,  he  pmjed  £at 
it  also  on  earth." 

<'Mine»"8aidCliribel,intean,*<i8not  needed;  but  loftritfermy 
mother^s  and  for  my  fadier^s  sake.  Dr.  Brocas  has  too  good  a  hsart  to 
lefbse  to  oheer  yon  by  the  same  ftvowal.  We  had  bettw  seek  haa  out. 
I  will  speak  to  him  first." 

Claribel  led  the  way,  and  Lord  Harry  silently  ibflowed. 

Arrived  witlun  a  stone's  throw  of  the  eottage,  she  saw  Dr.  Broeas  ao- 
pfoabhiag.  His  oountooance  wore  an  air  of  unasoal  gravitv,  aaid  tine 
trace  of  sorrow  was  on  hb  cheek,  bat  the  storm  of  passion  had  sobsiAid. 

<<Childr  he  said,  not obaervii^Ix>rd  Harry,  who  had Ibjgendbelmid, 
''I  feel  bettor  to-day  than  after  any  previoas  vidt  Some  time  or  other  I 
will  tell  yea  all  thb  sad  story.  Bat  what  is  the  maMer  ?  Tour  eyes  are 
xe4  as  if  yon  had  been  crying." 

*^  I  have  had  canse,  my  dear  sir,  to  cry,  and  yet — they  tdl  mo  ■  to  be 
glad." 

''They  tell  yool    WhoteUyom?    Whom  hate  yon  seen ?^ 

''  I,  sir,  have  been  the  beavsr  of  some  naescpected  news  to  thisj 
lady,"  sttd  Lord  Harry,  advancing.  ^  Let  me  repeat  it,  as  ~  '  '^ 
did  to  her.  Cbribd  b  the  daaghter  of  your  friend  Lord  Jsmsa  Fita- 
Lnpus,  who,  mider  the  name  of  Mr.  Page,  married  l^iGss  Mary  Felloww. 
On  his  deadi-bed,  an  hour  ago,  my  fiMJier  revealed  Aia  seoet.  There  is 
more  to  tell,  ifyoa  will  kindly  give  me  the  opportunity ;  bal^  firel^  Ihave 
a  message  for  yourself.  'Tell  Dr.  Brocas,'  said  my  fttiier,  'Aatldie 
asking  Us  pardon.'     Yon  know,  sir,  to  what  he  rewed.* 

Dr.  Brocas  made  no  r&ffy ;  he  took  Lord  HarrVs  hands  batmjan  his 
and  bent  over  theak  When  he  raised  his  head  agam,  be  said : 

"« That  aogel  has  interceded.    The  past  ii  ohMtcfated.** 

There  was  a  panse  fi>r  a  few  mooMntf^  daring  whiA  nobody  spokaw 

Dr.  Bioeas  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

^  We  are  in  this  part  of  the  coontrv  far  a  fisw  days  at  Tha  Wheat- 
sheaf,  on  the  Broadstone  road — an  old  haunt  of  mine  in  fiiiaBUi  days.  I, 
as  wi^  as  your  coosin,  Lord  Harry,  shall  be  glad  to  see  yoa  tiiari^  when 
yomr  coofenience  admHs  of  your  oomiag." 

**  To-morrow  evening,  then,"  answered  Lord  Harry.  **  Mj  visit  is 
one  of  necessity,  for  my  cousin's  affairs  are  of  momentr 

<<  It  will  be  as  wdi  to  say  <good-by*  here,"  said  Choikei,  azteadmg 
hsrhand. 

So  they  parted.  Lord  Harry  took  his  way  Ihioogh  the  village,  and 
Dr.  Brocas  returned  to  the  carriage.  Iliey  woke  np  Sfo.  BasBet»  and 
dioTe  bade  to  die  inn. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXn. 
A  GAXASTBOPHB. 


Fast  as  Brontoo  rode,  uid  fierce  as  weie  the  thou^itB  that  raged  in 
his  bieast)  the  impwssioii  that  the  ftatwes  he  had  seen  were  reaHy 
those  of  tlie  woman  he  lored — knred  in  the  midst  of  all  his  deep  du- 
plicity— gained  strength  at  erefy  stride^  and  as  socm  as  be  conld  check 
his  headlong  speed  he  stopped  to  ezaoune  what  kind  of  place  it  coald 
be  at  which  the  unexpected  vision  had  appeared 

Be  had  passed  the  house  semeral  handred  yards  before  he  tamed,  but 
he  was  (still  near  enough  to  peroeive  sone  one  in  the  bafeony  of  the 
upper  floot^  who  had  probably  been  ivooght  out  by  the  noise  of  his 
horse's  feeti  and  who  seemed  to  be  watdune  his  flight 

Again  &nntofi  was  stnuk  by  a  resemUanoe  :  he  imaginad  Aat  i^ 
the  portly  form  ei  this  peison  he  recognised  Dr.  Brocas. 

Aboot  the  lioose  itself  there  could  be  no  mistake:  the  sign  of  a  large 
ffolden  wheatihea^  renlendsnt  on  an  azure  fi^  which  swnng  orer  the 
door,  left  no  doubt  of  its  ohasaeter. 

fiat  ikow  came  Dr.  firoeas  at  a  country  inn  near  Broadstone,  when 
finmtoii  had  left  him,  as  he  supposed,  at  Fnlham  ?  And  how  did  it 
haKMB  diat  Ckiibel  was  there  also  ? 

Knowing  irathing  o£  the  attraction  which  the  locality  mig^t  hare  for 
either,  he  folt  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  presence. 

After  a  few  moment^  ocmsidenitioQ  he  decided  on  riding  bode  to 
sotre  his  doobts. 

As  Branton  approached  the  inn  all  further  unoOTtaintr^  was  at  an  end. 
It  was,  indeedf  the  learned  civilian  -who  leaned  over  the  baloony,  and 
beyond  him,  through  the  open  window,  Brunton  discerned  the  figure  of 
Gkiibel,  staoifine  beside  Mrs.  Bavet. 

Dr.  Brocas,  whose  cheerftdness  a  nighVs  rest  had  folly  restored,  ex- 
psssied  his  surprise  at  seeing  Brunton. 

"I  almost  foncied,*  he  said,  ^as  you  scoured  along,  that  I  saw 
Wilhelm  galloping  for  his  bride,  or  the  Wild  Hontsman  in  search  of  a 
nctim  I 

Netth^  of  these  similes  sounded  very  pleasantly  in  Bnmton's  ears, 
hot  he  foroed  himself  to  smile  as  he  replied : 

<<  My  horse  wis  even  in  greater  haste  than  myself,  but  I  dioaght  I 
ooold  not  be  deceived  in  believing  that  I  saw  liiss  Fage.'' 

Branton  took  off  Us  hat  as  he  spoke  and  bowed  low  to  Claribel,  who 
xetomed  his  salute  very  ookQy,  and  th^i  fell  back. 

^^  It  is  a  most  unforeseen  {Measure,"  he  continaed,  ''to  meet  with 
fioends  in  this  very  rural  district— finonds  whom  I  supposed  to  be  in 
LoMfen.^ 

''  It  is  quite  as  great  a  surprise,  and  no  less  a  pleasore^"  replied  Dr. 
Bncas,  **  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Branton.  Does  accident  bring  yoa  into  this 
part  of  the  country?" 

<<On  this  spot— I  believe — yes,''  answered  Branton,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  ^for  I  have,  I  peroetve,  mistaken  mjr  wa]r;  bat  the  truth  is, 
I  am — that  is — I  was— on  a  visit  near  here,  which  cireaasstaaces— sod- 
dsn  basme8S-H>bliged  me  to  ckse  soodst  than  I  intended,  and  I  was 
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hunyine  back  to  prepare  fer  my  departure.    Are  70a  making  aoj  stay 
yourself  sir  P** 

«  We  are  only  in  vtUeggiatura  for  a  day  or  two^**  replied  Dr.  Broeai^ 
'^  taking  our  ease  in  our  inn,  and  enjoying  this  charming  neighbomliood* 
I  know  liie  country  well.  In  fact,  I  am  ind^fenous.  ThdX  house  in 
the  paric  yonder  is  where  I  was  born.  There  are  some  fine  things  here- 
abouts. The  Roman  encampment^ — the  Druid  drde, — Saint  CufthbertTs 
Abbey  : — it  is  a  pity  you  should  go  away  without  visiting  Saint  Codi- 
bert's.  But  I  see  you  are  impatient  to  be  off.  We  won't  detain  yon. 
Au  revoir  in  town — at  Vallombrosa  T 

Bninton  bit  his  lips  with  vexation.  But  for  his  own  hasty  statement 
he  might  have  invented  some  excuse  for  remainin||^  in  the  country — Dr. 
Brocas  might  have  invited  him  to  the  inn— he  might  have  had  a  bettor 
opportunity  than  ever  of  speaking  to  Claribel !  But,  as  the  ease  stoo^ 
he  was  obbged  to  save  appearances;  besides,  it  was  afasofattely  necessary 
that  he  should  reach  Broadstone  House  and  take  his  departure  befm  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Yelters  and  her  party.  With  all  his  hardihood,  be  oodLd 
not  again  meet  Miss  Travers.  The  remembrance,  too^  of  bis  conduct 
towards  Margaret  Nalders  stung  him  like  an  adder.  To  take  sndi  a  stsp 
for  noihinff — ^for  worse  than  nothing !  He  fretted  with  fever  while  Dr. 
Brocas  spdce,  as  his  eye  vainly  sought  for  Claribel,  who,  dming  the  con* 
versation,  had  left  the  room.  Had  there  been  the  slightest  relentine  nn 
on  her  part,  he  would  have  stayed  at  every  risk, — so  that  he  could  omy 
have  been  near  her ! 

As  calmly,  then,  as  he  could,  he  said  to  Dr.  Brocas: 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  pay  my  respects  very  soon,  to  make  np  for  mj 
present  disappointment.  As  you  say,  sir,  that  this  ndgfaboimiood  is 
familiar  to  you,  can  you  tell  me  if  this  road  leads  to  Broadstone — ^to  the 
house,  I  mean,  where  Mr.  Yelters,  the  banker,  lives  ?^ 

'<  This  road,  at  the  pace  you  were  going,''  replied  Dr.  Brocas,  laiigh* 
ing,  "  would  very  soon  have  taken  you  miles  away  from  it.  If  you  are 
the  guest  of  my  successor,  whose  name  I  never  knew  till  now,  you  most 
ride  back  about  half  a  mile  to  the  heath,  and  follow  the  turning  to  the 
right:  you  will  soon  see  the  park  gates." 

Another  glance  was  sent  in  search  of  Claribel,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
take  leave  without  seeing  her  again,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
courteous  wave  of  the  learned  civilian's  hand,  or  the  superfine  curtsey  of 
Mrs.  Basset,  were  any  compensation  for  her  non-appearance. 

Following  the  directions  of  Dr..Brocas,  Bninton  speedily  recovered  the 
distance  he  had  lost,  and  made  straight  for  Broadstone  House.  As  he 
passed  the  front  of  the  building  he  obs^ved  Mr.  Yelters  in  Us  study,  but, 
like  many  who  study  after  luncheon,  that  gentleman  was  fast  adeep,  and 
the  "  Hbtorv  of  Banking  "  reposed  on  the  floor  where  it  had  fiJlen.  As 
there  is  nothing  that  compromises  a  man's  dignity  more  than  being 
suddenly  awakened  under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  Brunton  was  too 
considerate  to  expose  the  great  man  to  any  such  mortification.  He  thue 
fore  took  no  notice  of  his  host,  but  when  he  had  delivered  his  naiw  to 
Mr.  Maggs— who  chuckled  rather  at  se^g  Brunton  instead  of  his 
master— -&  wait  to  hb  room,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Yelters  asqgniii^ 
a  suffident  reason  for  his  departure,  laid  an  embargo  on  one  St  tfaa 
Broadstone  villagers  who  had  come  up  to  the  house  to  see  the  stiU^roosa 
maid  with  whom  he  kept  company^  loaded  the  fever  mA  his  post* 
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manteAn,  and,  following  him  on  foot,  was  dear  of  the  predncts  of  die 
banker^s  doinain  almoft  as  soon  as  his  late  companions  to  the  ruins  ra- 
enieredit. 

So  far,  all  was  well ;  but  what  did  he  propose  to  do  next? 

A  train  would  leare  the  Broadstone  station  in  the  course  of  an  hoar, 
bat  what — Brunton  aslcedhimself^should  he  gain  bj  reaching  town  that 
evening?  Who  was  diere  in  London  whom  he  so  much  dei&ed  to  see? 
Was  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  leaving  behind  the  only  person  he  cared 
for  ?  He  answered  these  questions  as  promptly  as  they  rose,  and  deter- 
nnned  not  to  go. 

This  intention  he  kept  to  himself,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  his 
attendant  he  sent  his  portmanteau  into  tiie  railway  hotel,  ordered  a  bed 
there,  and  endeavoured,  by  dining,  to  consume  the  time  till  evening 
drew  on. 

He  had  enough  to  occupy  his  thoughts. 

The  coup  manquS  with  Alice  Travers  was  a  constant  torment ;  the 
course  he  should  adopt  witii  respect  to  Claribel  an  unceasmg  anxiety. 
And  there  were  other  contiderations  beside:  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  towards  Mr.  Ashley ;  that  long«cherished  purpose  of  the  Hebrew 
Dealer  now  coinciding  with  his  own ;  the  actual  value  of  his  own  position ; 
the  means  by  which  he  had  contrived  to  achieve  it;  the  peril,  known 
but  to  one  other  person,  that  enrironed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity. 

What!  danger  to  the  Millionaire,  whose  unparalleled  success  was 
the  theme  of  erery  one's  discourse,  the  object  of  every  one's  envy  ? 

Tes ;  danger.  And  that  danger  imminent  The  discovery  of  the  real 
state  of  his  affairs,  of  the  system  on  which  his  enormous  speculations 
were  based,  might  be  made  at  any  moment,  and  then  die  wnole  falnic 
would  fall  as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  Brunton  was  supported  in  his  East 
Indian  busmess,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  credit  of  the  house  in 
Broad-street,  and  he  had  not  spared  to  make  use  of  that  credit.  But 
this  was  not  all :  there  were  transactions  to  a  rest  extent  in  which  some- 
thing more  than  ^  credit  of  Temple  Travers  had  assisted :  transactions 
ostensibly  conducted  in  their  name,  of  which  they  were  in  complete 
i^orance.  While  Brunton  was  still  in  their  employment,  he  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  certain  circumstances,  which,  slnlfully  used,  might  be 
tamed  greatly  to  his  own  profit,  but  he  had  reserved  his  opportunity  till 
he  became  his  own  master.  Of  the  dishonesty  of  the  proceeding  he  was 
fblly  aware,  but  like  the  majority  of  thcNse  who  go  wrong  he  placed  his 
reliance  on  some  lucky  hit  which  would  enable  him  to  cover  amounts 
surreptitiously  obtained.  If  no  discovery  were  made,  he  might  continue 
for  years  as  he  had  already  begun,  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  he  could 
only  succeed  in  marrying  Miss  Travers,  witii  or  without  the  consent  of 
her  father,  publicly  or  pnvately«-he  cared  not  how-*he  might  then  set 
discovery  at  defiance.  For  the  sake  of  one  identified  with  themselves  tiie 
Broad-street  house  would  make  no  stir — would  willingly  submit  to  any 
pecuniaiT  loss;  whatever  compromise  took  place  he  should  still  be  a 
IGlHonaire. 

This  had  been  Brunton's  consolation  while  his  suit  was  still  in  abey* 
anee — ^while^  as  he  flattered  himself,  there  was  every  prospect  of  success. 
But  his  eyes  were  all  at  once  opened.  He  had  reckoned  immeasurably 
without  his  host  The  oontempt  and  scorn  with  which  Miss  Travers  had 
Tsjected  his  di^g  avowal,  left  not  the  slightest  avenue  for  hope.    He 
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Mw/  too,  how  stroDgly  die  smpeoM  tlwt  lie  hud  ttmperad  with  Ihe 
affMttonB  of  her  deentt  fntnd.  Tlwre  ww  no  oooaUentioii  diet  ocmM 
reasonably  withhold  her  from  relating  to  her  fieither  evervthing  Ifaet  had 
taken  place,  and,  £ram  hia  pride  aod  anger  combined,  what  m^  not  be 
eomected?    A  roptioe  with  the  Broad-etveet  house  was  certain. 

Well,  let  it  come,  then,  this  rapture !  It  must  hare  happened,  in  some 
riMpe  or  other,  sooner  or  ktsr.  Bat,  he  now  asked  himself^  bad  he 
ennployed  to  their  fall  extent  the  means  he  possessed  of  i^mng  the 
boose  of  Tem^Tiayers?  Nol  The  field  was  still  opso  for  even  wider 
operations ;  a  deeper  blow  mi^ht  yet  be  strack,  if  he  conssoted  te  act  as 
mi.  Ashley  had  long  ooooselkd.  And  why  not  consent?  His  interest 
m  the  stanlity  €i  the  great  firm  was  at  an  end.  Let  it  only  last  till  he 
had  made  enoagh  by  it  to  Hte  at  his  ease  elsewhere:  on  |he  cootinoBt  of 
Europe,  if  he  could ;  in  America,  if  it  were  necessary. 

That  thought  led  him  back  again  to  ClaribeL 

As  the  £noe  of  making  kyve  to  Maigsret  Nalders  was  noiw  o?«r— as 
Miss  T^Tses  was  no  longer  sicr  ses  brat — nothing  prevented  him  firom 
seeking  Clarybei  with  honourable  intentions.  He  easily  glossed  over  Ifae 
freedom  of  his  first  address.  Actresses  in  genend  woe  not  difficult; 
why  should  die  be  so  pradish  as  to  resent  what  ninety-nine  out  of  a  inm- 
died  wouU  only  laugh  at  or  accept  as  a  compHment  ?  Bendes,  had  he 
not  atoned  for  the  c^ence  by  a  declaration  of  vn£ngned  regret  for  its 
■nintentional  committal  ?  Excellent  reasomng  this,  if  ^lere  had  existed 
any  sentiment  to  plead  for  him  in  Claribel's  bosom,  bat,  with  all  his  pene- 
tcalion,  Brunton  <fid  not  see  that  iirepressible  disfike  was  mi^ied  with 
her  resentment.  He  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  powess  of  pleasing 
— -dioug^  to  be  sure,  his  latest  attempt  in  that  line  was  not  very  eneon- 
laging — that  he  tnisted  to  one  more  private  intenriew  to  set  hinttdf  per- 
fectly ri^ht,  and  that  interview  he  was  beat  on  having.  For  this  por- 
poae  he  had  delayed  his  retom  to  London. 

Bnuton  was  one  vrho  never  drew  back  from  a  resolution  onoe  fonaed, 
and  the  strong  vrine  he  drank  at  dinner  stimalated  has  pievioas  detensi- 
aation.  He  foresaw  no  obstacle  with  Claribel,  but— -a  dioaght  wfaieh 
wookl  scarcely  have  occurred  to  him  in-  a  more  sober  moment — he  had 
the  means  at  hand  of  enforcing  her  oompUanoe  by  fisar,  in  ease  she  r^ 
fosed  to  hsten  to  his  entreaties  ;  and  while  the  thought  vras  on  him  he 
went  to  his  bedroom  and  took  oat  a  revolver  which  he  always  kept  in 
his  travdHng-case. 

^  The  si^it  of  a  weapon  is  quite  enov^  for  a  woman,*  he  said,  as  he 
eoneealed  it  in  his  breast. 

It  was  by  this  time  almost  dark,  and  after  leaving  word  that  he  would 
return  before  the  hotel  shut  up  for  the  night,  Brunton  set  out  on  foot  for 
The  Wheatsheaf,  distant  by  the  road  about  a  couple  of  miles,  so  that 
by  die  time  he  got  there  the  evening  had  quite  closed  in* 

Lights  were  scattered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hoose,  hot  dM  xoosi 
wUeh  Dr.  j^ocas  had  occupied  in  the  af^moon  was  apparend|y  oo- 
tenanted — a  circumstance  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  feet  that 
beneath  the  windows  some  five  or  six  rustics  were  seated  m  a  row 
gneimig  their  pipes  and  drinking  ''toward^  each  othet^  good  henML 
13isir  fragrant  talk  would  scarcely  be  agreeable  to  the  delieate  sasoepd* 
biltties  of  the  learned  civilian,  and  Brunton,  therefore,  rightly  suppossd 
that  he  had  lenuyved  to  another  apartmsnt. 
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Panllel  with  the  high  road  ran  the  inn  garden,  enclosed  within  a 
hedged  shmbbery.  Access  to  it  miffht  be  Obtained  by  a  small  gaile  in 
front,  but  as  Brunton  did  not  wish  to  he  seen,  he  was  ohligod  to  seek  6m 
another  entninoe.  He  aoootdingij  walked  past  the  inn  like  any  ordinary 
traveller,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  shmbbery  crosnd 
oyer,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  forcing  his  *way  through  me  hedee* 
Once  in  the  sfarden,  he  soon  arrived  at  an  open  part  from  whence  ne 
could  survey  the  building.  A  large  bay-windowed  room  looked  oat  on 
that  side ;  a  chandelier  hung  from  the  oeiling,  and  by  its  Ught  Bronton 
thought  he  made  out  the  figure  of  Claribdi. 

To  be  certain  of  this,  he  cautiously  went  doser,  and  then  he  beheld, 
not  only  Claiibel,  Mrs.  Basset,  and  Dr.  Brocas,  but  a  fourth  pecson, 
whom  &anton,  though  he  had  seen  him  only  onoe  before,  instantly 
knew  to  be  Lord  Harry  FitaLupus.  He  was  engaged  in  earnest  oonvsN 
sation  with  Claribel,  while  Dr.  Brooas,  who  had  some  papers  before  him, 
to  which  he  seemed  to  be  directing  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Basset,  oeoi^ 
skmally  glanoed  at  her  niece  with  an  approving  smile. 

The  evident  interest  with  which  Clanbd  listened,  the  empressement  of 
the  young  nobleman's  manner,  and  the  pleased  expression  of  Dr.  Brooas, 
had  but  one  intopvetation  for  Brunton. 

Lord  Harry  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Claribel ! 

Brunton  trembled  with  jealous  agonj  in  every  limb»  and  mattered  a 
heavy  and  sweeping  curse,  still  watchmg  and  steining  every  fru^utty  to 
catch  a  word  confirmatory  of  his  dire  suspicion. 

He  waa  too  for  off  to  Kear  what  was  said,  bat  it  was  only  by  remaining 
in  his  present  positkm  that  he  could  witness  what  was  passmg^— so  he 
stayed. 

The  oonvenation  continued,  and  that  it  was  upon  no  ordinary  theme, 
it  was  impossible  for  Brunton  to  doubt 

What  bitter  revenge  he  meAiita.UA  ! 

Upon  Lord  Harry  as  his  rival ;  upon  Dr.  Brooas,  the  double  Jseed 
hypocrite,  who  now  abetted  the  pretensions  of  the  very  man  whose  fother 
he  had  heard  him  denounce;  upon  Claribel  for  the  reaaon  that  she  had 
withheld  her  love  from  him  and  bestowed  it  where  he  hated. 

At  length  there  was  a  movement  in  the  room  :  Lord  Harry  rose  to 
take  leave. 

Brunton  witnessed  how  cordially — as  he  read  1%  how  affectionately — 
Garibel  gave  her  hand.  * 

He  crossed  the  grass,  and,  hidden  in  the  deep  shadow  of  die  house, 
^ned  himself  to  the  wall  and  listened  to  dieir  paiting. 

«  Wkhin  a  week,  then,  Claribel,''  he  heard  Lord  Harry  say,  "when 
all  is  over  at  the  castle,  we  shall  meet  agiun,  and  everything  will  be 
settled." 

<<In  the  mean  time,"  this  was  the  voice  of  Dr.  Brooas^  '^  we  remain 
qoiedy  here." 

<^It  will  go  hard  with  me,"  thoa^  Brantsn,  ^<if  I  do  not  prevent 
this  meetii^— a  little  disturb  this  qmet" 

He  tmmedfiom  the  house,  and,  quickly  reteaeing  his  steps,  had  again 

pktfited  himself  in  the  road,  when  a  gig  drove  away  from  tiie  door  c£Thm 

Wheatshea^  where  the  landlord  and  his  waiten  stood  bowing  to  ihe 

gfeund. 

Brunton  was  drunk  with  passion — with  passion  more  than  wine.    The 
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gig*  with  Lord  Harrj  and  his  groom  mused  dose  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood.  Lord  Harry  was  within  a  yard  of  him.  It  was  the  irapolse  of  a 
moment :  he  drew  oat  his  reyolrer  and  fired. 

With  a  deep  groan  his  yietim  fell  on  the  ground,  and  Bronton  phmged 
into  a  plantation  behind  him,  while  a  hue  and  cry  arose  from  the  porch 
of  the  mn. 

Danger  made  Bronton  cooL 

^  I  must  pot  them  on  a  false  scent,**  he  said. 

He  ran  quickly  for  a  hundred  yards  in  the  direction  cootiary  to  that 
which  he  meant  to  take,  and  fired  another  barrel 

**  They  will  think  I  have  killed  myself,  and  lose  the  night  in  seaidiing." 

He  threw  away  the  pistol,  dashed  through  the  plantation,  gained  an 
open  field,  and  wound  his  way  bade  again  to  the  nigh  itMul  at  a  point 
considerably  nearer  the  railway  station  than  where  be  had  first  stood. 
His  ruse  had  succeeded :  nobody  was  following,  and  he  slowly  walked  to 
his  hotel,  where  he  quietly  desired  to  be  called  in  time  for  the  eariy  tndn.  . 
He  had  nenre  enougn  to  go  to  bed  and  pass  the  night  there,  ahme,  with 
the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  head,  and  when  morning  came  he  answered 
the  porter's  summons  in  the  drowsy  tone  of  a  man  who  is  just  awakened. 

At  the  station  a  group  of  people  were  eagerly  talking ;  a  policeman 
was  amongst  them.     Brunton  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

**  A  party  was  shot,  sur,  last  night,"  replied  the  man,  tonclung  his  hat, 
^*  at  no  great  distance  from  here.'' 

<<  That's  Tcry  bad,"  said  Brunton.     ''  Was  the— the— person  killed?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  make  out,"  returned  the  policeman,  ^  out  Vm  wanted 
down  there,  and  shall  very  soon  know.  We've  telegrafred  along  the  line 
to  stop  any  suspicious  persons." 

^*  The  telegraph  is  mvduable  for  such  purposes,"  returned  J^onton. 
^*  It's  to  be  hoped  the  rascak  won't  escape." 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  the  whistle  sounded,  and  die  scene  of 
crime  was  left  behind. 

**  I  was  too  hasty,"  said  Brunton,  as  the  train  whirled  along.  ^  I 
might  have  been  revenged  another  way.  I  wish  to  God  I  knew  if  he 
were  alive  or  dead !" 

CHAPTEB  ZZXn. 


Uhhabmbd  'by  whatever  communication  had  sped  along  the  tele- 
graphic wires,  Brunton  arrived  safely  in  London. 

Before  he  attended  to  anything  else,  he  proceeded  straight  to  Finsbury- 
circus  to  see  Mr.  Ashley. 

He  found  him  in  a  mood  for  mischief,  a  circumstanoe  having  jot 
occurred  which  had  caused  him  considerable  annoyance. 

It  related,  of  course,  to  money  matters,  the  pivot  on  whidi  everythiag 
turns  in  this  bargain-driving  world  of  ours. 

It  was  little  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  smce  the  Hebrew  Dealer 
had  heard  somethmg  greatly  to  the  disadvantage— a  thing  whidi  happens 
oftener  than  the  reverse— of  a  person  whom  he  had  looked  iroon  as  one 
of  his  most  eligible  clients.  Mr.  Ashley's  in-and-out  life  threw  mm  in  the 
way  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  it  so  chanced  that  he  fell  in  with  Mr. 
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Blacksbawy  the  eminent  ooacfamaker^  who  had  told— no,  not  exactly  that 
—who  had  supplied  Dr.  Brocaa  with  the  earriage  which  so  much  excited 
tbe  admiration  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutts  on  the  erening  of  their  memond>le 
party.  Being  in  want  of  a  little  money— even  eminent  coachmakers  may 
be  troubled  with  that  malady — ^Mr.  Blackshaw  had  gone  to  '<  The  Circus^' 
about  it,  and  in  producing  his  securities,  set  two  or  three  bills  aside  as 
ftifer  which  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Ashley  would  be  likely  to  touch.  One 
acceptance  caught  the  Hebrew's  keen  eye.  It  was  that  of  the  learned 
dyilian  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  at  nine  months,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

«  Whafs  thatr  said  Mr.  Ashley. 
'    Mr.  Blackshaw  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''No  good,  I'm  afraid.  A  renewal, — overdue  again,  six  weeks.  I 
should  rather  like  to  know  where  I  could  put  my  hand  on  the  acceptor." 

Mr.  Ashley  made  no  obser?ation,  but  shivered  at  the  recollection  of  the 
expensive  ohfed  which  he  had  lately  sent  to  Fulham,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  affiur  with  the  coachmaker,  set  out— Saturday  though  it  was 
—for  that  suburb.  Dr.  Brocas  was  not  at  home — an  answer  often  given, 
but  truly  on  this  occasion — as  it  was  the  day  of  his  departure  for  Hamp- 
shire to  spend  his  college-money. — Being  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Ashley  thought 
he  would  just  inqiure  what  sort  of  reputation  the  learned  civilian  enjoyed 
in  the  place  where  he  resided.  To  his  infinite  disgust,  the  answers  he  re- 
ceived were  anything  but  consoling :  it  was  not  merely  want  of  punc- 
tuality, but  literally  non-payment  wat  every  one  complained  of,  and  he 
returned  to  town  in  very  ill-humour — a  frame  of  mind  which  was  not  im- 
proved by  the  intervention  of  a  day  of  inaction  before  he  could  take  any 
steps  to  recover  his  property,  or  its  value,  from  Dr.  Brocas. 

Mr.  Ashley  was  reading  the  Times  when  Brunton  entered.  Being 
before  all  things  a  man  of  business,  he  did  not  put  down  the  paper,  but 
merely  nodded  a  salutation.  Presently,  however,  he  came  to  a  paragraph 
wUch  made  lum  speak. 

''  Here's  something  worth  knovdng.  Lord  Wolverton's  dead.  This 
will  affect  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus.  I  must  look  after  his  lordship.  Why, 
Brunton !  what  on  eiurth's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Tou  look  as  pale  as  a 
ghoBtr 

^'  Do  I  ?"  said  Brunton,  makine  an  effort  to  reply.  ''  Perhaps  I  do* 
I  feel  rather  sick  all  at  once.  I  haven't  breaknsted.  Let  me  have  a 
glass  of  brandy.'' 

'^Not  breakfisuted?"  repeated  Mr.  Ashley,  looking  sharply  at  his 
friend.     '<  What  have  yon  been  about  ?" 

"  No-thing — no-thing,"  stammered  Brunton.  '^  I  came  up  by  the  train 
from  Broadstone.     I  was  down  at  Velters's  place." 

"  "What  were  you  doing  there  ?" 

'^ril  tell  you,  presentihr.  For  God's  sake  give  me  some  brandy, 
whisky,  anything  to  turn  this  sickness." 

Mr.  Ashley  went  to  a  cellaret  and  poured  out  some  brandy. 

^'  Take  care !"  he  said,  noticmg  the  way  in  which  Brunton's  hand  shook ; 
"you'll  spill  it  all.    Gone  at  a  gulp  t    Any  better?" 

Brunton  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"So,"  continued  Mr.  Ashley,  "you've  been  staying  at  Broadstone? 
That's  not  very  far  from  Wolverton  Castle.  You  didn't  happen  to 
stumble  upon  liord  Harry  ?    Sick  again !" 
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BrontoQ  gapped  £ar  nUetanoe ;  his  toogue  and  throat  were  ^  ;  be 
fck  M  if  he  were  choking.    Ai  last  he  metered  his  emotioii* 

"  Can  yon  goees  why  I  oame  here  to  soon  T'  he  asked. 

Then,  witkoot  ginng  Mr*  Ashley  time  to  reply,  he  went  on : 

**  Tve  made  up  my  mind  to  fill  in  and  sign  toose  paperar 

A  gleam  of  satismction  pUyed  over  the  sallow  fei^tmres  of  the  Hdvww 
Dealer. 

<(Atlastrhesaid. 

<<  Well,"  zemaiked  Bnmton,  '<  better  late  than  nerer." 

<<  Some  folks,"  returned  Mr.  Ashley,  with  a  horrible  ffnn,  ^  wooU 
say  exactly  the  reyerse.  Bat  Tm  not  the  one  to  quarrel  widi  your  reso- 
lution.    Only  be  careful  not  to  glut  the  market" 

Brunton  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  course  he  jm»oied  to 
adopt.  It  was  a  deep-laid  seheme  hr  damaging  the  house  or  Tensile 
Trayers,  of  which  extensiye  forgery  was  the  basb — ^fofgeiy  of  the  meet 
artful  construction*  It  was  an  awplifioation,  as  we  have  said,  o£  a 
means  already  rseorted  to  for  extending  Bmnton's  own  credii  and  asn- 
ously  compromiriii^  that  of  Us  former  emnloyers.  Its  progress  woold 
be  more  or  leas  rapid  as  accident  might  det«rmine,— ol  tfattt  BnmtoD 
took  little  heed,  his  only  care  being  about  the  present  Wi&  no  tao- 
demess  oS  conscience  at  any  time»  he  was  utterly  recUess  now  wkidi  way 
the  ruin  spread.  What  could  affect  him  worse  than  the  discoyery  of  kat 
night's  deed  ?  Only  a  few  days  more  and  he  would  put  the  seas  between 
his  crime  and  its  possible  retribution.  But  how  should  he  %  ?  Widi 
Ckiribel  ?  Her  image  was  a  terror  to  him.  For  her  sake  he  had  im- 
broed  his  hands  in  blood.  At  that  moment,  for  aught  he  knew— 4iow, 
indeed,  could  he  doubt?— ehe  was  weemng  beside  m  body  of  her  snr- 
dered  loyer !  But  yet — but  yet — could  he  relinquish  her  ?  One  for 
whom  he  had  yentived  so  deeply !  To  staye  off  thoughts  Uke  thssa, 
which  j^ursued  him  throughout  his  loumey  from  Broadstone^  he  gmwe 
occupation  to  his  mind  by  planning  the  details  of  the  firaodideBt  opsaa* 
tioDS  on  which  he  had  resolyed.  The  contemplation  of  a  fredb  crime 
afforded  him  actual  leKef.  On  this  account,  when  starded  by  the  easvi 
mention  of  Lord  Harry's  name,  he  had  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject 
from  which  he  had  so  long  kept  aloof.  He  was  ready  now  to  do  all  that 
Mr*  Ashley  widied,  and,  Inding  him  so  eager,  his  wily  coUeagoe  kindZjr 
allowed  Brunton  to  take  all  the  risk  on  hb  own  shoulders. 

The  project  for  '^  feeding  fat  his  ancient  grudge"  against  the  firm  of 
Temple  Trayers  engrossed  Mr.  Ashky  so  completely  a%  fiff  a  time,  to 
exdude  all  others :  but  when  he  had  heard  Brunton  out  and  offmd 
adyice  on  certain  points,  the  recollection  of  Dr.  Brocai^s  aSur  came 
back  in  full  force,  and  though  Brunton  was  impatiwt  to  be  gone,  {ear- 
ing some  forther  allusion  to  Lord  Harry,  he  kept  him  prtfonflT  till  he 
had  ffooken  of  it 

<^  Do  you  know,  Brunton,"  he  said,  "  I  stron^y  suspect  IVe  besD 
done,  like  a  good  many  more,  by  that  magnificent  friend  of  yours." 

^<  Of  mine?    Who  do  you  mean  ?" 

<<  The  old  gentleman  at  Fulham." 

'<At  Fulhfun!"  reiterated  Brunton,  becoming  again  the  cobnr  of 
marble. 

<<Yes.  Dr,  Brocas.  There's  an  unpleasanirjr  in  that  quarter.  Does 
be  owe  you  money,  that  you  wince  at  ms  name  in  that  way  P* 
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«<MeI  Nol  But  wUt  about  him  ?*"  aaked  Bmnton,  forang  himself 
tomak. 

Mr.  Ashley  went  into  the  matter,  deDoundng  the  learned  dvilian  as 
Ktde  better  than  a  swindler:  he  was  deeply  mortified  that  his  own 
tcoteness  should  have  been  foiled,  and  it  made  him  doubly  vindictiye. 

'<  Nobody  takes  me  in  with  impunity,  Brunton.  That  old  fellow  has 
Bumaged  to  get  more  than  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  my  property. 
But  ril  haye  it  out  of  him  before  another  day  is  oyer.  He  was  m  the 
oountry,  they  said,  when  I  called  on  Saturday,  but  they  expected  him 
back  this  morning.  He'll  find  an  execution  waitbg  for  him.  I'll  put 
a  man  in  possession  this  yery  day,  as  sure  as  my  name's — what  it  is  I" 

Brunton  was  sayed  the  embarrassment  of  an  answer  by  a  knock  at  the 
door,  Tvhich  made  Mr.  Ashley  go  to  the  window. 

"  I  sent  for  Cutts,"  he  said,  '^  to  come  here  early  this  morning.  He 
knows  where  this  Dr.  Brocas  is,  I'll  be  bound." 

Brunton  knew  also,  but  though  a  word  would  haye  gratified  his  re- 
yenee,  he  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

"I've  been  waiting  for  you  this  hour,  Cutts,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  as  the 
auctioneer  entered  the  room. 

''  I  should  haye  been  here  two  hours  ago,"  replied  the  auctioneer,  '^  if 
something  hadn't  happened.    Ah,  Brunton,  how  d'ye  do  ?" 

/'  What  something  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ashley. 

"  Why,  there's  an  awkward  report  down  at  Scotland  Yard.  A  man  I 
met  told  me  of  it,  and  I  went  to  see  if  it  was  true." 

'^  Can't  you  say  what  it  is  and  haye  done,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashley  ; 
'^  I  snppose  it  don't  concern  me  ?" 

'<  If  it  don't  concern  you,  it  concerns  somebody  you  know,  and  you 
won't  like  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

A  neiTOus  dread  came  oyer  Brunton  ;  he  rose  to  leaye  the  room,  but 
lingered,  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  anxious  yet  afiraid  to  hear  what  Cutts 
had  to  say. 

"  Speak  out,  then,"  sud  Mr.  Ashley,  angrily. 

<<  Well,"  sidd  Cutts,  "  there's  a  report  that  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  has 
been  killed." 

Brunton  staggered,  and  would  haye  fedlen  if  he  had  not  dung  to  the 
door  for  sunport" 

Mr.  Asmey's  surprise  gaye  him  time  to  recoyer  himself,  but  not  before 
Cutts  had  cast  on  him  a  look  of  wonder. 

«  Killed  !"  cried  Mr.  Ashley.    "  The  deyU !  How  ?  When  ?  Where  ?" 

<^The  news,  such  as  it  is,"  answered  Cutts,  ''  came  up  by  telegraph, 
and  wasn't  yery  well  worded,  but  as  well  as  they  could  make  it  out  at 
the  Yard  it  comes  to  this.  Lord  Harry  and  his  groom  were  driying  in  a 
gig  last  night,  and  some  fellow — they  don't  know  if  he's  a  robber  or 
not — fired  at  them,  and  tumbled  Lord  Harry  over." 

**  And  where  did  it  happen?"  asked  Mr.  Ashley. 

^*  Close  to  a  plantation  just  outside  Broadstone  Park — somewhere  down 
in  Hampshire." 

**  Broadstone  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashley.  ^'  Why,  that's  where  you  were, 
Brunton.     Did  you  hear  anything  of  it  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  m  yam.  Brunton  was  gone,  and  the  loud 
bam^  of  the  street  door  was  all  the  answer  Mr.  Ashley  received. 

Toe  Hebrew  Dealer  was  too  much  interested  in  the  news  to  take  any 
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notioe,  jutt  tfaen,  of  Bnmton's  abrupt  diflappeamnee.  He  tuoMeJ  Cutis 
for  further  informatiOD,  but  the  auctioneer  could  only  repeat  die  tole* 
graphie  message  as  he  had  heard  H  firom  Ae  police. 

1£  this  announcement  were  tme  it  aceomalated  mi^ninne  oo  Ae  head 
of  Mr.  AMej.  He  hcdd  aoceptaaoes  of  Lord  Bbrrj  FiixlAam  tpa^nr 
large  amoimt  The  death  of  Lord  Wtdverton  had  jost  fioshed  him  wit& 
the  hope  of  a  speedj  setdement:  there  was  no  end  to  the  nwwpect 
of  dday;  there  was  erery  likdihood  of  his  claims  beii^  oontesfced,  li  he 
had  to  do  witii  Lord  Hany^s  fiunily. 

But  althoi^h  Cotts  was  the  bearer  <3i  intelligence  irfiicli  sa  needy 
affected  Ids  patron's  interests,  a  lodk  of  swaggering  satishetion  appealed 
on  his  countenance,  whidi  Ifr.  AisUey  could  not  comptehcndL 

The  auctioneer  observed  that  he  was  the  object  of  ser«tmy« 

**  Fm  sorry,^  he  said,  thrusting  his  hands  into  Ms  troesflo-pocfcets  and 
jiugling  some  silver — "  Fm  sorry  ftjr  bit  noUe  rektiva" 

<<  Your  noble  relatiYe,  Cntts  r  sud  Mr.  Ashley.  «<What  oneardido 
you  mean?'' 

^  Poor  Lord  Harry  T  apostrophised  tfie  aootioneer ;  **  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  attend  the  funeral." 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  at  Cutts  in  amazement  Had  he^  lie  asked  hha, 
utterly  and  entirdy  taken  leave  of  his  senses  ? 

'*  Far  horn  it,**  was  the  reply.  **  Never  less  disposed  to  tioii  kmafic. 
With  his  prospects  r 

The  Hebrew  Dealer  was  Umself  nearly  distracted,  and  laged  Cutie 
to  roeak  i^bDBly,  in  terms  that  admitted  of  no  delay. 

<<  You  know,  he  said,  *^  the  relationship  whidi  exists  betweea  Mrs.  Cotts 
and  MuB  CUvibel— ah— ah— Page ?  Yes,  'Page^'  that  will  do  fiar  the 
present.    You  know  that,  sir?" 

Mr.  Ashley  assented. 

^  Well,  nr,  her  niece^  her  own  Mood  relation,  my  meoe-in-law,  sir,  is  a 
lady  of  nmk.  Mrs.  Cutts  and  the  late  Lord  Wolverton  stand---€tood  I 
should  say — ^in  the  same  dq^ree  of  affini^  towards  my  Lady  Chribel 
FitzLopys;  ihafs  her  real  name,  riv— «  lady  by  Urdi  and  titis!  Kate 
bad  a  letter  this  morning  from  her  sister,  Mrs.  Basset,  relating  die  whole 
story.  The  £Biet  only  transpired  on  Saturday — quite  a  rowmce,  Mrs.  B. 
says.  I  was  on  my  way  here  to  uprise  you  of  it  when  I  heard  of  mj 
noble  nephew's  accident*' 

''  Ass  and  fool  I"  sprowled  the  Hebrew  Dealer*  ^^  I  moBl  have  some 
better  warranly  for  this  than  your  word.  You're  tellhig  me  a  pack  of 
improbable  lies— one  worse  tlian  the  other." 

<' Judge  for  yourself,  then,**  said  Cutts,  sullenly  tfirowing  Mrs.  Bassetfs 
letter  en  the  table.  "  Wheo  youVe  read  tiut,  you've  only  to  go  to  As 
station  and  see  how  true  the  rest  is.* 

Mr.  Ashley  seized  the  letter.  It  was  ki^  and  fll-spelt  WhsBhehad 
got  about  half  way  throi^  he  paused. 

<<  I  rememb^,"  he  said,  refleoitinr,  *^  the  marquis  had  an  only  faietber, 
who  made,  it  was  reported,  an  odd  land  of  marriage.  It  may  be  as  she 
says.  If  so,  the  g^  will  oome  in  fixr  a  laige  fintone.  But  she  woa't  be 
<  my  lady,'  nevertheless.     What  else  is  there  ?" 

He  resumed  the  letter,  but  stopped  agun  almost  imwediatciy. 

''How's  this?"  he  exclaimed.    «< Staying  with  Dr.  Brooas!  '«tTk 
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'Wheatsheaf  Inn,  near  Broadstone.'  Why,  all  the  world's  at  Broadstone ! 
Did  you  know  where  Dr.  Brocas  was  ?* 

"  I  only  knew,"  returned  Cutts,  "  that  he  had  taken  my  wife's  aster 
and  my  lady — ^that  k,  our  n^ce,  cWibet — ^inta  the  cointry  for  a  day  or 
two.  little  Basset,  the  watchmaker,  took  the  liberty,  as  Kate  says,  of 
odliar  at  owdoor,  yMtevday^  to  my  toJ* 

«<'ni]S  if  a  eomfificated  busiaMs,"  thouglii  Mr.  Ashley.  <<  It  won't 
do  tD  be  too  predpitste.  A  kcge  fbrtaae.  Wha  knows  wiiether  the 
dootflrnngfttotmenylMr!  Stranger  mattdhes  dian  thet  have  beea  made. 
I  won't  put  m  the  eoMmtion— yat  j^L  What  presaaa  mesi  is  to  Icem 
«m  trodi  of  this  report  about  Lord  Hany  FitiLupM.  I  should  loae 
hesfihrbyhia  dei^L  Hk  death  t  Now  I  cone  to  think  of  it^  what 
made  BnntOQm  sack  a  state  wfaeffeerer  his  name  was  mM^ioiied?    That 


mkmm  was  trnkj  a  pfetenoa.  He  knows  seiaethmfip  about  this  aflSua. 
Canhahsprebadaqrnaadinil?  BotthB^why?  'nwy  w«re  stai^eia 
to  each  other.'* 

AfUr  a  few  moaienla'  sileaoe,  Mr.  AsU^  tamed  to  Cutts* 

''IMdBnmtoii^i  maner  ikryce  you  at  siu,'' he  said,  "^  before  he  want 
awajjwtnow?' 

'<I  tiiOQghi  he  keked  deTiEsh  queer/'  letnmed  Cktts^  «<  whea  I  waa 
tefimr  jM  abool  Loird  Hany.    He  bolted,  tku^^  ia  the  middfe  of  it.** 

<«  Was  Bmafcon  aoqaasatsd  widihfaa  r 

"'IknovdieyaieioiiM.'* 

''Whwe  was  that?* 

''Atofiirhoaae.    Toa  woe  there  too." 

^ObyliCBtember.    The  n%ht  the  play  ww  read." 

^  But  as  to  tbctf  asaknae  aoquaintance,  I  caa't  say ;  I  should  lakher 
adoknot* 

**WliyxMii?' 

"  A  protty  good  reasDP^  I  fas«y.* 

'<  What  was  dHtr 

'^Tkefewasak^inihecaae;  but  yoa  mustn't  breathe  a  syflAble  of 
Aig  to  Btunhon.    JEto'd  cai  my  throat  if  be  knew  I  naaaed  it" 

«<YouiBo^trMtme,"saidMr.  AsUey.    '^  Who  was  the  hdy  ^ 

**  I  ahoaUn'ty  periaqps^  haTe  told  you,  if  you'd  asked  aie  yestarday, 
bat  to-danr  it's  a  difiBstaat  tfmig.  Bruntoa.  was  aAsr  ChyrSbel;  and 
sowasLotd&Ry." 

Quick  as  thought,  Mr.  Ashley  put  certain  £Kts  in  ooaibinatioo,  and 
madeagaesaflotferfroaadietnifth;  batthatgaaashehMkediiLhiaown 

^  It  wSl  be  tine  enough  t»  profit  by  it  when  I  know  oMre^  If  the  act 
behasyloareliiBinoi^fuika:  oatfaeecntcaiyjitloatsnie  anrmoaey.  I 
Aali  look  to  Una  for  payment  So  take  care  of  yoorsd^  3te.  Bronton." 
Then,  replying  to  Gatts,  he     ' 


'  The  beat  reann  ponUe  for  fbdr  not  seeking  each  other^s  society." 
^It  stiaia  a  man,  though,  whether  he  likes  a  Mow  cr  noty  when  he 
hears  cf  his  sodden  deadi,"  observed  Cutto,  sententioosly. 

"  Soitdoes^"  replied  Mr.  AAley,  gbd  to  find  that  hie  secret  diought 
had  not  been  penetrated.  '<  Gone  with  me  io  Scotland  Tard^  and  let  us 
see  if  we  can  Isam  any  mote." 

2h2 
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Nothing  could  be  more  gratifybg  than  the  tone  assamed  bj  nearij 
all  the  ministers  of  our  religion  on  that,  solemn  day  tet  apart  fior  tlie 
humiliation  of  the  nation  before  an  offended  Creator.  It  had  been  mtd 
by  some  of  die  organs  of  public  opinion  that  advantage  shoold  be  taken 
of  this  day  to  promote  the  efforts  of  the  recruiting-seigeanty  and  roose  the 
nation  by  that  Moloch  cir  for  vengeance  which  has  bo  itrangdy  perverted 
the  judgment  of  some  of  our  greatest  men,  causing  ihem  to  mgti  for  a 
while  the  precepts  of  that  mild  and  mercifiil  religion  whidi  we  reverence, 
and  bidding  us  assume  to  ourselves  that  right  ofpunishment  <^  whieh  we 
are  but  the  humble  and  appointed  instruments.  But  this  advice  was  oolj 
followed  in  isolated  instances  ;  here  and  there  we  regret  to  find  a  few 
"  Tupperisms,''  as  they  have  been  called,  but  generaUy  the  nunistera  of 
God's  Holy  Word  took  a  loftier  and  more  noble  view  of  thdr  nuasion.  At 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  a  nation  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  civilised 
in  the  world,  they  shrank  firom  any  appeal  to  the  worse  pasnons,  and  ear- 
nestly strove  to  teach  a  lesson  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  whidi  we  trust  will 
bear  ample  fruit  Englishmen  will  ever  be  found  ready  to  defend  thebonoor 
of  their  country  ;  they  will  make  sacrifices  when  required,  ungrudging 
and  unrepiningly ;  but  no  persuasion  will  induce  them  to  be  guilty  of  acts 
of  cruelty  and  Imrbarity,  which  can  only  emanate  firom  latent  cowardice, 
and  thus  place  themselves  on  a  parallel  with  the  miscreant  traitort  whoae 
wanton  horrors  have  caused  us  such  deep  sorrow  and  regret.  In  the 
iiords  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  **  we  are  bound  to  protest  agunst  meeting  atroci- 
ties by  atrocities.  I  have  heard  things  said  and  seen  things  writtm  of 
late  which  would  make  me  almost  suppose  that  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  people  of  England  had  under^ne  some  great  chai^pe,  and  tluit  we 
were  preparing  to  revive  the  worship  of  Moloch.  I  cannot  bdieve  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  indulge  in  such  a  spurit.  I  think  that'what  has  happened 
in  India  is  a  great  providential  lesson,  by  which  we  may  profit ;  and  if 
we  meet  it  like  orave  and  inquiring  men,  we  may  assert  our  dominion  and 
establish  for  the  future  in  India  a  government  which  may  prove  at  oooe 
lasting  and  honourable  to  the  country.''  And  to  these  magnifioent  aenti- 
ments  we  cordially  respond  Amen  I 

Equally  mtifying  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  durine  the 
whole  of  this  momentous  crisis ;  instead  of  striving  to  make  poStioal 
capital  of  the  many  grievous  sins  of  omisnon  and  conmiisdon  wmch  the 
government  has  dbplayed,  they  have  united  with  one  heart  and  one  mind 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ministers.  In  every  speech  they  utter, 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunitv  of  expressing  their  views,  they  care- 
fully evade  any  channel  which  might  add  to  the  embanassmenta  by  which 
Lord  Palmerston  is  beset,  and  strenuously  urge  on  the  nation  the  neoas* 
sity  of  combining  to  put  down  the  insurrection  which  has  so  faM^»f>»*^  our 
fli^.  They  have  offered  their  advice,  which  has  been  received  w^  aa 
unwilling  ear;  but,  brave  hearts,  they  do  not  despond  :  they  know  the 
infinite  vigour  and  dauntless  courage  animating  our  nation,  and  they  eoa- 
ploy  their  most  strenuous  exertions  in  fimning  it  into  flame. 

Turning  to  the  government,  we  must  confess  our  extreme  disap- 
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pomtment;  for  if  there  were  any  one  qaalitj  for  wUeh  Lord  Pal- 
menton  was  supposed  to  be  distinguished,  it  was  energy.  An  entire 
nation  demanded,  in  the  crisis  of  the  last  war,  that  ne  should  as- 
sume the  helm,  and  confidence  was  restored  so  soon  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  vigorous  measures  would  be  undertaken.  We  will  not  stop 
here  to  inquire  what  peculiar  advantages  were  derived  firom  Lord  Palf 
merston's  administration,  or  whether  any  better  terms  of  peace  were 
obtained  in  consequence  ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  all  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  energy  has  evaporated,  or  was  expended  during  the  last  war, 
leaving  none  with  which  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  present  awful 
crisb.  He  has  slowly  drifted  into  what  may  be  called  "  the  kid-glove 
school  of  poUtics,"  and  appears  to  be  constantly  hesitating  between  the 
two  great  principles  of  laissez  /aire  and  laissez  oiler.  We  have  already 
expr^sed  our  opinion  as  to  the  suicidal  policy  which  has  distinguished 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  crisis  ;  every  paper,  every  letter  from  the  East, 
urged  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  troops  through  Egypt ;  but  the 
ffovemment  preferred  the  old  system,  and  deferred  the  experiment  until  the 
first  reinforcements  were  almost  in  sight  of  port.  Even  so  late  as  the  16th 
of  July,  or  two  months  nearly  after  the  news  of  the  insurrection  had  arrived, 
and  while  every  mail  was  bringing  tidings  of  fresh  disasters,  Lord  Pal- 
xnerston  deliberately  refused  to  ti^e  any  steps  for  providing  substitutes, 
or  reserves,  for  the  line.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  intelligence  from 
India  should  cause  any  change  in  the  government  policy.  This  refusal 
was  repeated  in  still  more  arrogant  language  by  Lord  Panmure  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  not  till  some  weeks  afterwards  that  govern- 
ment fl;ave  way  to  the  incessant  pressure,  and  called  out  ten  thousand  of 
the  militia.  The  mere  fact  that  this  amount  was  not  suflScient,  and  that 
fifteen  thousand  more  men  are  now  beine  slowly  collected,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  foresight  of  the  governmental  p<£cy. 

We  are  ready  to  grant  tiiat  any  government  stands  in  a  very  awkward 
position  as  regards  the  nation  when  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  demand 
Urge  expenditure.  The  exertions  of  the  peace-at-any-price  ^art;^  have 
not  been  thrown  away,  and  there  is  something  extremely  fieucinating  in 
those  theories  which  suggest  national  economy.  But  the  present  is  an 
isolated  case  ;  this  is  no  war  to  satisfy  the  arrogance  of  emperors  or  the 
punctilios  of  diplomatists,  but  a  stem  reality,  in  which  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  are  at  stake.  All  parties  have  combined  in  the 
eeneral  demand  that  England's  honour  should  be  retrieved,  and  no  sacri- 
fice would  have  been  thought  too  great  for  such  a  consummation.  The 
government  needed  not  to  feel  slarmed  that  the  nation  would  not  eo 
along  with  it  in  any  expenditure  calculated  to  bring  about  the  result  m 
the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  and  we  are  naturally  now  not  dis- 
posed to  accept  any  excuses  about  **  expense  and  inconvenience,**  which 
the  government  allege  as  the  reason  of  tiieir  short-comings  in  connexion 
with  the  overland  route.  Besides,  the  deprecation  comes  a  little  too  late^ 
for  it  is  notorious  that  any  reputation  Lord  Palmerston  has  acquired  has 
been  by  an  utter  disregard  of  expenditure,  and  by  cajoling  the  House  of 
Commons  into  overlo<^ng  his  immense  outlay.  So  long  as  success  ao- 
companied  the  profuse  demand  for  money,  the  nation  accepted  that  as  a 
species  of  panacea;  but  now  that  the  government  is  doing  nothing  to 
respond  to  our  demand  for  action,  we  f€«l  that  the  anxious  wish  to  save 
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mr  pooiDets,  lo  taddenly  emiiidaiad,  it  b«t  an  arrterff/Mwar  to 
oar  litrafcioii  fvooi  g^rsifw  fiuuts* 

We  »•  told,  iKmew,  bott,  iliat  tiie  goroiMBent  if  poefrfng'  i 
oDezampled  vigonr,  and  oavefSnUy  1ab«l«ted  fivrmi  a«e  jwaindkiallyjwib  > 
lubed  to  prove  diat  efwy  esertioA  hee  been  made  to  reSew  ov  miriti 
ooontryBieii  in  tlM  fimt.  The  TiUsffBci  sie  drawn  nram  viMf  wipioj^ 
«Mitby4e«Qanud8oaDdoffifeaaddnui,  >nd  Ae  eatge—t  ia  intMi 
in  Uf  manifioeBt  appoah  that  ihej  ihoold  fellow  lam  whete  gloiy  « 
them.  Unfertonately,  the  leenlt  dm  hitherto  proved  a  banen  one^ 
it  aeema  as  if  greater  eaabanaHmenti  await  m  m  Engknd  than  in  T^ 
The  kit  war  read  our  country  a  hitter  lessoa  of  ii^;nilitiade ;  d^  i 
were  hnrnedlj  disbanded,  and  treated  with  an  ignominj  which  ia  sow 
bearing  its  frviti ;  and,  as  it  has  been  josdj  asid,  <^  men  wiB  no  kipper 
join  for  a  bounty  too  small  to  be  a  boon,  for  paj  whieh  a  ImSS*'  ^"""^ 
desniwe,  and  a  pennon  winch  leaves  them  to  we  wofkhomeu"  Bntthaaa, 
proDably,  are  defects  infaenat  in  our  aulitin^  system,  sad  can  hardly  be 
dnrgea  to  the  Mvemnent ;  still,  we  are  oofiged  to  take  ihem  into  ao- 
coant,  as  they  nordier  embarrass  a  ministry  oiat  has  abea^  aaftcHaft 
boidene  oa  its  shoolden,  and  which  hitherto  it  has  aviaeed  bat  sl^  fia- 
positioii  to  shake  off.  Fortanato  are  we  that  in  this  aausgeaey  wa  have 
aa  aiy  ao  dnvalroas  aad  byal  as  Napoleon  IIL,  and  if  it  be  traa,  aa 
assarted,  that  at  Stottgard  he  inlamated  that  avf  aggressive  act  aa  the 
part  of  Bnssia  woald  set  the  armies  of  Fraace  m  motioa,  aad  Ae  Con- 
tineat,  in  all  prohability,  ia  a  flame,  we  are  almort  diopeeed  to  feigria 
Lord  FalaMTston  aU,  ia  consideration  of  the  sppreeiatian  he  diqd^pad  far 
that  mat  rnfer's  taloats,  aad  the  staanchnem  wkh  which  be  adhmid  to 
him  torough  evil  and  good  report. 

We  have  delayed  writingaboat  India,  fer,  in  troth,  aay  aabieet  tsaaeBe 
mteful  to  us  at  the  present  momeat  ihsangfa  the  impcaBbtfity  of  j 
iietag  good  under  the  fniitiag^  svstem,  aad  a  niafitmiiin  to  wtj  any 
mbiA  may  increase  tiie  generd  despondency.  8tii  we  naaat  oot 
from  oar  taak  ;  we  are  beoad  to  draw  atteation  to  the  aatoward 
obtaining  in  that  hapAess  ooantry,  believinr  it  to  he  the  doty  af 
writer  to  do  his  utaMst,  at  the  present  awfel  cxisie,  in  xoasin^  " 
to  a  sense  of  her  positioa.  We  find  there  all  that  we  have  to  1 
England  intensified ;  widi  every  mail  arrive  freih  appeah  fer  the  naaMwal 
of  the  iaccHnpeteots  to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  cooatry  aia  eatnntad, 
aad  aanirances  that,  anless  speedy  measures  he  taken,  the  poinr  of  Lovd 
Ganning  most  neutralise  the  effiorte  of  omr  gaUant  soldieik  The  gover- 
aoivgeneral  hai  eviaoed  a  marv^kMis  capacity  fer  bemg  gnst  in  tikda 
dungs,  and,  mdiappihr,  the  ooonerse  is  eqaaUy  tnie.  PreoioaB  time  baa 
hoennentmnnseMifysqaabUesahoat  personal  dignity,  aadwheaaaaon 
was  of  paramoant  importance  he  has  aeduloosly  striven  to  aroaioto  Hb- 


He  has  dis^yed  his  Inas  and  his  ambition  to  shaie  in  tine 
disputes  which  have  always  hampered  the  aioyeaaente  of  dm  Indiaa  go- 
vamaaent,  by  sending  to  AUahabad  a  gwitlftfaan  notccioaB  far  die  sn- 
aggeratednotioas  he  entertains  ahont  civilian  sapimaacy,  and  hem  St'  ' 
every  nerve  to  encoaspass  Sir  Colin  CampheU  in  tlK  ndsmantino  i 
af  red  tope.  In  the  mean  wh^  the  government  of  India  is  F 
fresti|;e;  things  are  hearly  taking  pbce  wiiich  confrm  die  a 
their  mipresskm  that  oar  nj  mast  be  doooaed,  or  die  government  eorid 
not  be  so  inexplicably  weak,  and  in  the  fece  of  this  Lord  Canning  is 
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Bm\mg  kooae  bullfitin  afiber  bulletin  painted  in  the  moat  roieate  fauee  of 
fUBg'"'^  gacocei^  and  deceiving  no  one  but  himself. 

Aa  one  of  the  most  nnfbrtonate  efforts  made  by  the  govemor-genenl, 
we  may  allode  to  the  pactical  supersession  of  Haveloek  by  Sir  James 
Ontram.  If  theie  were  any  zeviTing  interlude  in  the  wb<de  of  the  Indian 
basinftWy  or  one  which  served  to  convince  us  of  tfie  certainty  of  eventual 
success  it  was  the  heroic  strug^  carried  on  by  Havelock  at  the  head  q£ 
lug  small  bandy  and  the  titanic  efibrts  he  made  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
of  Lueknow.  He  has  gained  for  himself  a  name  whidi  will  live  for 
ever ;  has  raised  a  monument  isreperenniui  in  the  hearts  of  his  country^ 
naen  ;  the  deeds  done  by  him  and  Lis  wondrous  handful  of  men  will  &im 
tlw  theme  £ar  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and  gain  them  a  niche  in  history 
by  the  side  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  of  Themu^lss :  and  his 
reward  fat  all  this  is,  that  he  is  superseded.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
Ovtrmm;  be  has  been  called  the  Bayard  of  India;  but  another  Bayard, 
eqpially  samipeur  et  sans  reproche^  Sir  Quurles  Napier,  has  done  mnoh 
to  strip  the  laurels  from  his  brow.  At  any  rate,  however  ibis  may  be^ 
we  feel  assured  diat  Havdoek  was  eqpud  to  any  emeigency ;  a  eallant 
soldier  and  tmlv  Christian  yntleman,  he  has  fought  the  good  fi^t  m^ 
QQ  1  .      .       -  < .  - 


danntingly,  and  we  regret  that  the  victor^s  reward  he  reserved  for  himself 
in  the  leuef  of  Lueknow  should  be  t<»n  from  him  by  die  fiat  of  Ae 
govemoo'ngeneral. 

AlthcMig^  the  telegr^hio  despatches  tell  the  (dd  sad  atoiy  of  Delhi 
unoaptBODed  and  Lueknow  unrelieved,  we  have  mock  to  be  thaidcfiii  for  in 
the  mot  diat  the  inoompetency  of  the  government  has  produced  no  worse 
lesolts.  But  we  cannot  disguise  the  troth  that  great  perils  sie  still  im« 
pending  over  us  be&ve  our  teoops  can  be  srat  up  to  the  scene  of  dai^ger 
after  tb^  faaie  been  landed  at  Calcutta.  In  invoking  the  assistance  of 
Jmu^  Sanadoor,  we  sincOTely  hope  that  due  precautions  have  been  taken 
againat  any  iatngue  on  his  part,  but  we  fear  that  the  destiny  of  India 
hasheen  in  great  measure  entrusted  to  his  good  pleasure.  We  all  know 
the  imecrupuloas  manner  in  which  he  waded  to  a  throne  through  a  sea  of 
Uood ;  that  he  allowed  no  pricks  of  conscience  to  interfare  betwe^i  him 
and  the  atkaimaent  of  his  sai^^ary  ends ;  and  into  the  hands  of  such  a 
maa  we  delmte  an  authority  which  he  might  turn  to  the  very  worst  of 
parposes.  uol  Central  India,  Scindiah  sm  HoUcar  are  stated  to  be 
ftar^M^  allies  <^  the  Euglish,  but  hist^  has  taught  us  what  confidence 
is  to  be  placed  in  Mahmtta  princes,  WnyevOT  a  Makratta  or  a  Bijpoot 
chieftain  rules  ve  may  expect  dao|;er:  tfieir  contingents  are  joined  tctt<fr- 
ther ;  and  we  are  urged  to  derive  hope  from  this  fiiot,  because  Scindiah  is 
anaUbd  to  keep  them  in  cheek.  It  appears  to  us  that  he  is  following  out 
the  «xm1  old-&shioned  plan  aoaong  the  Mahratta  chiefr  of  waiting  to  see 
on  whieh  ade  the  balance  turns,  imd  that  his  aeutralitv  may  be  ascribed 
calhertoadoabtof  the  result  tW  to  any  affiaction  he  bears  the  Ens^sL 
^d,  in  fact,  what  have  we  done  to  cause  ih»  native  priaces  to  hS.usf 
gxatUnde  or  a&otion  towards  us  ?  The  leesons  we  hare  taught  than  are 
veil  described  in  a  pmphkt  called  the  ''Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Amy.* 
'^bisiaipoeBiUetodefiCTibe  the  mixed  feelings  of  indignation  andhatoed 
ajiieh  pervaded  the  whole  MnssnlsMin  popohtion  of  India  when  they 
heard  of  this  deed  (the  annexation  of  Oude).  Naturally  treacheroos 
thsttselva%  thejr  y^  had  an  instinctive  admiration  for  honest  and  tnrth- 
U  dealing  and  my  had  hitherto  plaeed  impHdlt  confidence  in  the  wosd 
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of  an  Eaglishman.  When,  however,  they  learned  the  story  of  the  an* 
nexation,  and  the  juggle  bj  which  the  King  of  Onde  had  been  dooe  out 
of  hb  dominions,  their  hearts  filled  with  rage  and  a  desire  for  rerenipe. 
Our  Muhammadan  Sepoys  were  by  that  act  alienated  at  once  and  £br 
eyer,  and  the  Hindoos  began  to  reflect  that  the  kingly  power  which  could 
condescend  to  kick  a  king  out  of  his  dominions,  m^t,  by  a  «mn|^r 
manoeuvre,  cheat  them  out  of  their  religion." 

It  is  curious  to  notice,  also,  that  persons  writing  home  from  India  pUce 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  Sikhs,  of  whom  we  are  raising  a  fartber 
force  of  twenty  thousand,  and  giving  commissions  to  chieftains  who  have, 
hitherto,  been  under  the  strictest  surveillance.  It  is  true  that  there  ia 
an  intense  hatred  between  the  Sikhs  and  Sepoys,  aggravated,  probably, 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Kmg  of  Delhi,  ordering  them  to  be  massacred 
when  caught ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  Sikhs  bear  any  love  for  us. 
They  were  the  most  formidable  and  most  recent  foes  we  have  had ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  government  are  putting  weapons  into  their  hands, 
with  which  they  may  reassert  their  independence.  If  they  prove  stanncli 
to  us,  they  will  be  invaluable  allies,  but  the  temptation  is  almost  too 
great  for  them,  and  we  may  yet  find  ourselves  beset  by  a  new  body  of 
roemen,  entailing  fresh  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  both  of  which 
will  be  heavily  taxed  under  existing  circumstances.  By  the  end  q€ 
November,  50,000  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world  will  be  assembled  m 
India  to  reassert  our  supremacy ;  against  them  we  find  in  arms  at  least 
120,000  men,  without  taking  into  calculation  the  disbanded  Oude  levies^ 
and  the  swarm  of  cut-throats  and  vagabonds  now  marauding  aboot  the 
country.  In  Delhi  there  are  of  these  probably  30,000;  and  in  any  assault 
of  that  city  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  150,000  inhabitants,  one- 
half  of  whom  are  Mussulmans,  fighting  with  the  courafi;e  ^of  despair,  for 
they  well  know  no  quarter  will  1^  shown  on  that  fearSil  day  of  redcoo- 
ing.  From  Bombay  and  Madras  we  can  expect  no  assistance ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  fancy  that  several  of  the  newly-arrived  regiments  wiU  be 
kept  back  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  those  presidencies  ;  and  ^aease 
and  intemperance  will  reduce  the  number  we  shall  have  at  our  command. 
Another  cause  of  delay  will  be  found  in  the  concentration  of  so  many 
troops  in  Calcutta,  where  the  means  for  their  transport  are  most  inade* 
quate;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  Indus  route  having  been  so  strongly  re- 
commended, is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  troops  being  sent  by  thai 
practicable  method,  and  sweeping  the  rebels  before  them  on  their  oown- 
ward  march  through  the  North- Western  Provinces.  We  must  not  be  mis- 
understood :  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  tranquilUty 
of  India,  but  we  wbh  to  impress  upon  our  readers  that  the  mere  €sct  oC 
the  army  of  retribution  being  landed  will  not  suffice  for  the  immediate 
suppression  of  the  insurrection.  Months,  in  all  probability,  will  elapae 
before  the  last  spark  of  mutiny  has  been  extingubhed ;  years,  before  the 
traces  it  has  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  are  eradicated. 

But  until  those  two  months  between  the  latest  news  we  have  and  the 
landing  of  the  forces  have  passed  away,  our  gallant  brethren  in  India 
have  a  terrible  ordeal  to  undergo;  and  who  can  guarantee  that  the  next 
mul  may  not  brin^  us  tidings  &ught  with  disaster  ?  The  dieadfbl  mis- 
management at  Dmapore— a  part  of  that  system  wluch  places  men  pby- 
ncally  weakened,  in  positions  where  the  exercise  of  the  most  active  ]ndg^ 
ment  is  required— delayed  the  march  of  rfunforoements  so  mneh  noedOT^ 
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and  save  fresh  impetus  to  the  mutbeera.  The  retreat  of  Hayeloclr,  un- 
EToimible,  but  still  most  unfortunate,  has  inspired  the  whole  of  Oude 
with  confidence,  and  anarchy  reigns  supreme  throughout  that  ter* 
ritory  which  we  annexed,  because,  as  Lord  Dalhousie  told  us  in  his 
minute,  no  dynasty  had  ever  performed  towards  us  more  faithfully  the 
obligations  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  fulfiL  With  every 
diedc  upon  our  progress,  the  number  of  our  opponents  is  indefinitely  in- 
creased, and  the  consequences  of  past  neglect  will  be  bitterly  repaid  in  the 
increased  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  overcome  ere  the  gallant  g^- 
ziaon  of  Lucknow  can  be  saved  from  its  dangerous  position.  All  the 
Indian  news  that  has  hitherto  reached  us  has  borne  a  marvellous  resem- 
blance ;  we  hear  veith  each  mail  of  isolated  acts  of  gallantry,  of  wonder- 
ful deeds  achieved  by  small  bodies  of  men,  as,  for  instance,  the  defence 
of  Arrah ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  results  are  almost  barren,  and  while 
Englishmen  are  proving  true  to  themselves,  the  very  object  for  which  we 
mre  fighting — ^the  suppression  of  the  insurrection — appears  as  remote  as 
ever.  When  the  campaign  is  over,  and  we  have  time  to  think  over  the  mar- 
Tellous  deeds  which  have  been  done,  we  shall  probably  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  siege  of  Delhi  was  a  mistake  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  employ  such  a  concentration  of 
force  in  relieving  those  who  have  been  left  to  perish.  The  expansion 
wluch  the  insurrection  assumed  was  sufficient  proof  that,  even  with  the 
teJl  of  Delhi,  the  campaign  would  not  be  over ;  and  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  have  seen  that  body  of  men  moving  from  point  to 
pobt  and  ensuring  the  safety  of  our  countrymen,  than  to  be  doomed  to 
what  appears  a  second  siege  of  Sebastopol,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide who  are  the  besiegers,  who  the  besieged. 

We  need  not  here  allude  to  the  stories  current  in  India  about  Lord 
Canning's  administration,  for  the  fiat  has  in  all  probability  gone  forth  ere 
now  by  which  his  misrule  will  be  ended,  and  with  him  will  fall  that  selfish 
system  which  has  hampered  the  energies  of  the  military  commanders,  and 
of  which  he  has  been  the  worst  exponent.  The  interval  which  will  elapse 
between  his  resigpaation  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  will  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  and  his  unfettered  action  for  a 
season  veill  be  invaluable.  And  who  will  that  successor  be?  In  India 
one  cry  is  raised :  "  Send  us  Lord  Ellenborough ;  he  knows  our  country ; 
he  has  had  experience  of  the  system  by  which  we  have  so  long  been  over- 
ridden, and  he  will  take  the  best  measures  to  remove  it*'  Sir  Colin  has 
been  estimated  at  the  value  of  ten  thousand  men,  so  deplorable  has  been 
the  lack  of  men  in  India ;  and  with  Lord  Ellenborough  to  back  him,  years 
may  be  saved  in  effecting  the  regeneration  of  India.  We  fear,  though, 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  government,  in  the  consciousness  that  power  is 
slipping  from  its  grasp,  will  not  bestow  such  a  prize  on  an  opponent;  for 
the  Whigs  have  ^ways  r^^arded  the  governor-generalship  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered,  and  they  are  beset  by  a  swarm  of  hungry  lords  who 
desire  places  without  much  caring  to  analyse  their  competency.  The  only 
hope  is  that  few  may  be  disposed  to  accept  such  a  post  of  danger,  and 
such  a  touchstone  of  talent  as  the  Indian  governorship  must  prove  in  the 
present  crisis* 

Bumours,  appearing  to  have  more  than  usual  consistency,  have  been 
recently  afloat  as  to  an  early  meeting  of  parliament,  but  we  are  still 
•trongly  di^osed  to  doubt  the  hct    Lord  Palmerston  may  be  a  very 
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<^ver  Hiaa— there  i«  no  doubt  of  Us  bong  a  duaag  mm— botMan  Ut 
iron  n&veB  aaa^i  qahrer  at  the  tfiooght  of  mat  he  wUl  have  to  £ue  trhcA 
pai^iament  aaiembles.  Qxiips  and  jests  wiUavaU  him  little  in  the  fiuse  of 
the  stem  realiJty.  The  ease  of  Inttaa  is  not  one  vhidi  can  be  tamed  off 
hj  a  teady  repartee,  nor  will  the  threat  of  a  dissolatioiL  browbeat  thoae 
who  axe  eager  searchers  after  the  tmth.  For  it  must  be  borne  la  mind 
that  Loid  Ptelmerston'sgOTemmeot  has  aooepted  the  responsibilities  of  tke 
present  crisis,  and  bj  it  must  stand  and  fall.  Itis  now  almost  mafeBsally 
allowed  that  the  annexation  of  Oude  was  the  feather  th«b  broke  ^ 
camel's  back,  as  &r  as  it  ^t^I^  the  confiscation  of  the  kii^s  private 
piop^ty  and  the  resumption  of  the  lands  held  hj  his  former  noUesL  Ob 
the  2Ist  of  July,  1856,  Mr.  Vemoa  Smithy  in  his  nnnal  Indian  budgvl^ 
o&aa\lj  annoonoed  the  annexation  of  Oude^  and  exnrcssod  an  OjpinjoB 
(on  behalf  of  government)  that  it  was  a  very  reasonaUe  ttdnf  for  Laed 
DalhoiHie  to  do.  He  then  added  that  he  was  ^pei&etl^  indtfireiiit 
whether  the  transaction  were  called  an  annexation,  irtpnairinn,  or  a 
r^rwinn,"  and  oonduded  hb  remarks  by  making  the  baaxdoaasMemeHt^ 
*<  I  am  perfiaetly  piepared,  thevefonii  whmiever  it  is  to  be  qneBfcaosied,  te 
defend  Uie  acquisition  of  Oode.''  Tlie  next  question  that  ariees  ii^  wiisn 
the  goienunent  had  accc^vted  the  renonsihdity,  what  ateps  it  took  to 
secure  its  newly  acqoixed  property  feom  tile  possible  dissadsfootion  sndh  SB 
aibitnary  coarse  must  entail  1^  answer  la,  diat  tfa^  drifted  Kfmftnng 
into  a  Persian  war,  of  which  the  beginning  and  the  end  aea  efoally 
shrouded  in  mysterv,  and  denaded  India  of  eyery  available  Eoiopeaa  in 
pursuit  of  that  briUUnt  chimera  whidi  could  only  be  realiend  ca  PeruB 
territoiy.  And  here  oocnned  the  only  redeenung  point  of  tlie  long  list 
of  blunders  committed  by  Lord  Cannmg  duiinfi"  ms  short  reign.  He 
wrote  hcune  to  state  that  he  could  not  answer  for  ttie  safety  of  the  country 
when  so  demided  of  troops.  To  what  extent  tfiis  was  earned  may  be  warn. 
fipom  the  foot  that  we  had,  to  overawe  a  terntoiy  extending  firoosGalentta 
to  the  SutleL  just  ten  thoHsand  Europeans  But  Lord  Falmonton  was 
in  the  first  fliirfi  of  his  triumph  over  an  '<  onnrincipled  Oppneitian.*  He 
had  been  sent  into  the  House  by  the  uoited  efforts  of  the  whole  natioB, 
and  a  tr^  more  responsilMlity  sat  like  a  feather-wm( ' 
shonlders.  In  ^ate  of  his  age,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  I 
jaonty  Irishman  about  the  premier.  He  has  great  feith  in  his  Inek^  i 
feocied  that  his  triumph  ensured  him  a  long  lease  of  proipsrity.  Jfprit 
mot  le  deUtjfe  might  oe  said  by  Lord  Palmerston,  widioni  any  risk  of 
being  accused  of  plagiarism,  for  all  his  acts  have  tended  to  footer  that 
<qpinion  of  his  poli<^. 

So  &r  back  as  the  24th  Jaanary  las^  insaneetioBary  aaofvcaaente  Wd 
commoioed  in  India ;« incendiary  fires  took  plaoe^  and»  before  Voag^ 
Brigadier-^j«neral  Hearsey  became  cogniauit  <^  an  immense  otMaapmoji^ 
wh£h  had  for  its  dject  the  destructioa  of  Calcutte  and  die  asiniMntini 
of  the  British.  Warning  after  warning  was  given  to  tfaa  lyalhetif 
governor-general,  but  he  could  not  be  ro^ed  until  the  moiiny  aft  Meant 
and  the  kas  of  Delhi  showed  the  ramificataons  of  the  mutiny  whidi  had 
oommenoed  at  Beriiampore,  on  the  26th  Febmary,  by  the  dhobwKeBna 
of  the  19ih  Native  Infantry.  The  extract  we  now  quote  baea^  Load 
Canning's  dc^Mitch  to  the  Court  of  Directars  is  equaliV  hnnriKartag  to 
both  :  <'The  necesnty  for  an  increase  of  the  substantial  stres^^dk  of  the 
troops  on  the  Beqgal  establishment — ^thaft  is  te  say,  of  the 
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troops  upon  the  establuhment — has  been  long  apparent  to  us;  boi  the 
neoewity  of  rebmnang  from  any  matetial  mcreate  to  tlw  darges  of  tiia 
military  depaitmeot^  m  tbe  preaent  ttate  of  our  fiDanoes,  ku  prweuteJ 
hb  hkkerto  &0111  mcfmg  yoor  HowRixable  Court  in  this  matter.**  Whan 
.an  enpira  10  at  italoe,  it  is  not  the  moment  to  haggle  about  money ;  and 
diia  penny-wiae  and  poond-foolisk  pdiey  of  tke  directow  wili  have  eoat 
oceans  of  blood,  and  something  very  like  an  Indian  bankruptcy.  But 
before  this  letter  was  written,  goyeimnent  bad  reeeived  intimation  of  the 
daogerooB  state  of  things  in  Bei^al,  and  ike  urgent  necessity  of  rei»> 
f oreeneoli,  in  additic«i  to  any  efforts  the  Court  of  Directors  might  be 
di^Qsed  to  make.  But  the  goremment  were  pleased  to  regard  it  as  tlw 
nMee  bugbear  of  a  £»w  frigbteaed  officials^  and  Lord  Paamnre  expraasod 
tbajr  opinion  in  Ins  nsud  hanghty  lai^fuage  on  the  evmnig  of  the 
19th  May,  in  repfy  to  an  earnest  inquiry  of  Lord  EUei^roagb'a :  *'Tbe 
aceounts  from  Lama  are  not  sooh  as  to  create  on  the  minds  of  the  govem- 
a  bdief  that  there  is  any  neoessity  €ar  special  measures.**    Bj  this 


^eeanen,  knmaniy  sneakingv  Lord  Fanannre  sealed  the  £tte  of  the  viotime 
-we  now  havo  to  deplore.  The  goyemment  having  made  im  ite  mind  oai 
the  matter,  frmtleas  were  ail  dm  appeals  to  it  to  display  a  ktle  energr; 
and  lb.  Vemon  Saaith,  in  referring  to  the  mntiny  at  Meerat  and  lae 
nsarder  of  the  E^stish  officers,  beggedtoqdet  the  pvbUe  mind  by  stating 
that  the  disafiectioa  had  been  oompletety  p«t  an  end  to  thrcmgh  the 
promptitude  and  vigour  displayed  by  ''my  noble  frMod,**  Lord  Canning. 
On  the  29th  June,  the  mail  brought  the  news  of  the  sainire  of  Ddhi,  and 
disproved  the  statement  that  the  outbreak  was  partial  and  temp<Nnary. 
Lord  Granville  politely  told  Lord  Ellenborough  that  his  proposal  to  call  out 
the  militia  was  the  result  of  "  exa^e^rated  alarm ;"  while  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith,  in  the  other  house,  displayed  his  prophetic  powers,  by  expressing 
his  regret  that  the  mail  had  left  a  day  too  soon  to  apprise  us  of  the  razing  of 
Delhi  to  the  ground.  Still,  as  *«  a  measoie  of  seeority,"  14,000  men  would 
be  sent  out  during  the  course  of  July ;  and  that  eminent  statesman  and 
great  Indian  authority  clenched  his  argument  by  eif>ressing  his  belief 
Stat  the  Indian  Empire  was  not  imperilled  by  the  present  ouu»reak,  and 
tliat  the  disaffection  would  be  effectually  suppressed  by  the  farce  then  in 
Ae  country.  On  the  14th  July,  Lord  Gtanville  repeated  the  assertion  that 
die  nnrtiny  was  confined  to  the  army ;  and  Lord  Pahnenton  evinced  the 
universality  oi  his  knowledge  by  explaining  that  Delhi  was  not  rego- 
larly  forUned— the  very  thing  which  cost  us  so  mudi  trouble  berare 
SebastopoL 

On  the  27th  July,  Kr.  Yemon  Smkh  enunciated  some  new,  Init  equally 
ataxtling,  theories  about  the  insurrection :  he  observed  that  ^*  a  rising  of  this 
kind  which  does  not  spread  like  a  conflagration,  n^  be  regarded  as  having 
already  fEaled^"  and  considered  it  a  most  consolatory  circumstance  that  not 
tme  of  ike  native  princes,  our  gallant  allies,  had  sufiied  their  gl<aj  by  be- 
trayii^  us  at  this  juncture.  Anawkward  re&renoe  bong  made  to  Ondt, 
Mr.  v.  Smith  comd  not  see  the  connexion,  and  he  felt  assured  that  the 
Onde  Sepoys  ^  were  as  satisfied  with  the  annexation  as  the  rest  of  the 
Sepoys  undoubtedly  are."  On  the  12di  August,  a  new  actor  appeared 
on  the  scene,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  expressing  his  perfect  satis- 
fiuition  with  Ae  monetary  resources  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  an 
wwnnnKP  that  they  suffered  fixHu  no  difficulty  of  a  finandal  land.  On 
the  same  evening,  Mr.  Y.  Smith  gave  a  tnth  reason  for  not  availing 
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themflelves  of  the  Suei  route,  because  of  its  iojurious  effects  in  that  i 
son  on  European  health,  and  ended  by  sajing  that  the  ^*  gomomeiit 
were  acquittecl  in  their  own  consciences  of  any  neglect  to  anul  themselves 
of  the  belt  means  of  pouring  troops  into  India."  And  all  this  wfaib  a  fleet 
of  transports  was  beiUing  about  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  and  our  mag*- 
nificent  fleet  could  not  supply  a  single  screw  steamer  to  ser?e  the  porpoee 
of  a  tug. 

Such,  then,  are  the  heads  of  the  accusations  which,  in  all  probaln- 
lity,  will  be  brought  against  Lord  Palmerston's  government  on  the 
assembling  of  parliament :  we  charge  them  with  culpable  neglect,  for,  as 
Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  justly  said,  ^'  the  man  who  tells  us  that  a  revolt  whidi 
must  have  taken  months,  if  not  years,  to  organise,  no  prudence  cooU 
have  foreseen,  and  no  energy  averted,  simply  asks  us  to  beliere  thatpeJicj 
is  an  accident,  and  government  a  farce/'  out  a  hearier  chaige  remains 
behind,  of  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East* 
and  a  deUbeifate  neglect  of  the  only  measures  which  could  have  averted 
so  awful  a  sacrifice.  The  Aberdeen  ministry  was  OTerthrown  for  much 
slighter  faults  than  these:  the  errors  of  judgment  they  displayed  produced 
no  such  fiital  results  as  those  which  have  accompanied  Lord  Palmerstoo's 
policy,  nor  were  such  mighty  interests  at  stake.  But  the  nation,  acting 
as  judge,  condemned  that  mmbtry  irreyocably,  and,  such  being  ilie  case, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  Lord  Palmerston,  so  recently  the  fiivounte  of 
the  people,  will  underfi;o  the  late  of  all  favourites,  and  experience  a  isj 
of  humiliation,  which  he  was  far  from  anticipating  in  tne  moment  of 
triumph. 


FEENCH  FASHIONABLB  LIFE. 

MoNsiEUB  LE  Baron  be  Mortemart  Boissb,  Cokte  de  Mablb, 
chamberlain  to  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscan^r,  commander  and  knight  of  several  French  and  foreign  orders, 
has  a  mission.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  knowQ  to  the  world,  through  the 
convenient  medium  of  Hachette's  cheap  series,  the  usages  obtaining  in 
the  elegant  world  of  Paris,  and  to  play  the  part  of  a  modern  Cbe^er- 
field,  as  bear-leader  and  teacher  of  politeness  to  the  supposititions  nephew 
of  a  mythical  Yicomtesse  de  Toustein,  who  is  about  to  commence  his 
perilous  travels  through  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris.  According  to 
our  author's  showing,  and  the  old  lady's  letter  to  him,  the  young  man  is 
sadly  in  want  of  a  guide ;  for  though  the  charmers  in  the  country  bave 
repeatedly  lectured  hiH  about  his  want  of  politeness  and  empressemaU 
towards  the  fair  sex,  the  slight  attention  he  pays  to  his  toilette,  and  Ins 
ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the  world,  he  is  still  blind  enough  to  prefer 
ms  shooting-jacket,  his  cigar,  his  horses,  and  his  dogs,  to  what  a  Freoth 
woman  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  as  the  only  jucunda  et  idimea 
viUb.  But  let  us  employ  the.  lady's  own  words  in  describing  an  interriew 
she  had  on  this  all-important  subject  with  her  nephew : 

*[  Ton  live  here  in  your  shell,  without  thinking  of  all  the  happy  Realties  with 
whichyou  are  endowed.  You  fancy  you  have  done  wonders  by  seizing  on  some 
false  Parisian  type  in  order  to  cast  ridicule  on  politeness,  the  duties  of  a  wdl- 
educated  man,  and  the  etiquette  of  courts  or  of  the  great  wodd;  but  etiqaetti^ 
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nmrded  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  is  indispensable  for  the  dvilisecl  man, 
wnose  tjpe,  I  repeat  to  yovl,  is  at  Paris.  You  must  learn,  then,  mj  dear  boj, 
that  after  yonr  ooU^  eaucation  yon  haye  another  to  go  throu^  that  of  ^e 
sabn— of  the  knowledge  of  life,  which  will  render  yon  distingmshed."  "Bnl 
my  dear  annt,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  rague  term  *  the  world  r  "  Qnstare  asked 
me.  The  question  was  difficult,  and  would  have  required  a  rolnme  for  a  nroper 
reply.  However,  here  you  haye  my  answer,  dear  cousin,  but  your  astonishment 
will  equal  mine  in  seeing  the  effect  it  produced.  Tis  a  stroke  of  fortune,  like 
gaining  a  piize  in  the  Paris  lottery.  "  My  dear  chiM,"  I  said  to  him,  ''J  mean, 
by  that  remark,  the  world  in  general,  which  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  lesser 
worlds.  Thus  we  have  the  court  world,  where  the  severe  etiquette,  self-love, 
and  ambition  frequently  absorb  all  other  faculties,  and  where  nusbands  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  dress  or  success  of  their  wives ;  the  diplomatic  world,  elegant, 
amiaUe,  talented,  and  discreet ;  the  sporting  world,  one  of  those  serious  institu* 
tions  imported  from  over  the  water ;  the  scientific  world,  which  grows  pallid 
over  books,  and  dies  of  difficulties ;  the  agricultural  world,  which  would  gladly 
supply  us  the  bread  we  want ;  the  horticultural  world,  which  aims  to  produce  a 
tulip  with  a  hyacinth  smell,  or  a  hyacinth  with  a  violet  odour ;  the  chess  world, 
which  absorbs  all  the  human  fiumlties  on  a  board ;  the  Bourse  world,  where  vou 
grow  rich  bj  employing  other  people's  money  ;*  the  business  world,"  I  added, 
with  a  laugh,  ''where  you  also  grow  rich  when  you  hold  the  handle  of  the  frying- 
pan  (k  queue  de  la  po^),  in  which  those  who  bring  the  butter  are  fried ;  the 
whist  world,  to  whicn  useless  ffuests  are  sent,  near  the  salon  in  which  others 
are  Mnnofng  themselves ;  the  theatrical  world,  which  you  leave  off  visiting  so 
soon  as  you  have  secured  a  free  admission ;  the  hunting  world,  in  which  vou  Jdll 
what  you  can,  at  times  your  friend  or  yourself ;  the  duidng  worid,  whicn  grows 
smaller  daily,  and  will  soon  be  represented  by  bows ;  the  world  of  restaurants, 
where  yoa  can  dine  for  from  two  to  two  hundred  francs  a  head ;  the  army  world, 
whoe  you  always  acquire  glory  but  rarely  monev ;  the  world  of  the  fencing- 
room,  where  you  learn  fencing  to  defend  yourself  irom  insult,  and  sometimes  to 
provoke  it ;  tne  world  of  the  dames  qu^teuses,  who,  without  any  fortune,  live 
gently,  bemgnly,  and  venr  bountifully,  m  a  nice  little  set  of  well-furnished  rooms, 
where  some  good  and  old  clergymen  come  sometimes  to  dine  with  them ;  last  of 
all,  there  is  the  great  world,  the  world  of  celebrities,  the  poetical  world,  the 
elegant  and  spiritual  world  of  good  society :  that  exists,  traditionally,  among 
the  duchesses  of  the  Eaubourgs  St.  Qermain  and  St.  Honor^  and,  at  the  present 
day,  of  the  Champs  Elys^.  Good  company  may  certainly  be  found  also  in  the 
Chauss^  d' Antin,  but  m  that  case  you  must  keep  aloof  from  the  part  where  the 
Marquises  du  Helder,  the  Ladies  of  the  Eue  Taitbout,  and  the  Camelias  of 
Br^  Street  reside." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  nephew^  captivated  by  this  glowing 
description,  should  give  up  horses  and  don  and  proceed  to  Paris  to  place 
himself  under  the  tutelage  of  our  author,  wLo  has  written  La  Vie  Elegante 
for  his  guidance ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  he  followed  all  the  rules  laid 
down,  he  returned  to  his  ch&teau  a  veritable  Adonis.  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  we  should  have  to  do  and  to  leave  undone,  in  the  improbable  event 
of  our  being  thrown  into  the  society  which  enjojc;  the  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Baron  de  Mortemart  Boisse. 

The  opening  chapter  of  this  valuable  work  is  devoted  to  polUesse 
generally,  and  our  author  explains  that  his  sole  motive  in  writing  the 
book  was,  because  every  other  manual  of  etiquette  was  imperfect ;  but  as 
every  writer  on  the  subject,  from  'Ay^^To^  down  to  the  *' Complete 
Letter-writer,''  price  one  penny,  urges  the  same  reason,  we  need  not 
delay  over  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  course,  the  marquis  challenges 
for  France  the  right  of  being  the  most  polite  nation  in  the  world :  how 

*  This  motto  stolen  fhmiI>uniasjCZi^wfaO|  in  hUtuni,  stole  it  fhm 
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•oM  it  b»  odMnrise^  wkm  dMir  politeiitiB  im  kntel  ciMni  to  i 
bam  iib»QnAB,w9d  Borne?  Pro<^eedmg  to  iD^yidittHB^  he  Aswy  oar 
iKfetentioa  ta  Aoee  "  dihralroos  wonh" — iQOce  Aan  cfairalroiig  periiiy# — 
iddresaed  to  €be  enemj,  '^Have  the  Idndness  to  fire  SebL*  TEiis 
fiixnisbes  sa  opportvnily  for  lumng  ^  ru>  at  Eagkmd,  whoM  iMsoOy 
midk  t»  ov  aathor's  nrprisey  qaaJ^M  Frendi  politenen  w  stifieii^ 
Probdbij  'tis  tkb  fear  of  arti$ee  wfatck  caMea  tU  £a|^  ta  &|m»e 
wMi  it  00  fivqiieatlr,  and  oecaiioned  Montcaquiea  to  w,  «^Tke  Eo^fab 
are  so  binj  Ast  ^cy  ha^e  not  die  tiaie  to  be  poKte,  md  the  Doe  de 
Lanragiiais  to  declare,  on  his  tetam,  that  he  nad  Brand  in  England 
nothii^  poEdied  but  the  steel.  Our  countrymen  should  take  a  lesson  in 
true  politeness  from  the  foOowing  anecdote,  quoted  from  St.  SimoiB  : 


^Rie  pofiteness  of  the  Doe  de  CoBlin  W88  80  grea^  that,  OB  a  foR^  i 
ssdor  psTing  him  a  visit,  he  wished  to  acoompaajr  hnn  to  tiie  strset  Bat  the 
ambas^iaor,  fainnelf  a  veiy  pofite  oran,  ircmla  not  permit  ft.  HJenoe  arose  a 
eostest  of  politeness  hetveen  them,  ia  which,  the  ambassador  saw  that  Goidin 
eould  onlj  DC  YKnqmsMi  hj  a  boM  stroke.  Lt  ecmsequenoe^  on  aiming  in  the 
passa^  he bdtoa  the  door, to  prevent  the du^  foQowiiiffhmL   IL  de  CcadiB, 


jBzte  m  despir,  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and,  not  fe^hteaed  aithe  dn^ 
jumped  out  mto  ms  street  in  time  to  bow  the  ambassador  into  his  enn^ge. 

In  eoiempKfying  his  potiteneai,  the  dnke  had  snstsned  no  otbar  mfiay 
Uma  putting  ms  thumb  oat  ofjoot.  The  hmg,  on  hesoW  of  it»  sent 
his  suMOii,  F^&Xy  to  set  it  Vfhea  Ae  thumb  was  sot,  the  Mte  ivisbed 
to  conmict  the  surgeon  to  the  staxr-head.  The  snigeon  resisted  :  tbeie 
was  a  strog^e  as  to  the  possession  of  the  door,  and  the  unhx^  tframb 
was  put  out  agmn. 

In  addition  to  those  manners  and  oustooos  to  which  «a  shall  fnmmtij 
aUnde  as  obtaiiUBg  in  the  IngfaMt  society^  it  mast  not  be  fiagokfcen  dwt 
fcohsen  deals  witti  pioper  names.  Jast  as  wb  hare  our  QwJays^  Sn. 
johns>  and  Darbjs,  so  the  Vnaciiy  when  speakiDg  of  the  Baroii  de 
BesenTal>  say  BesraL  Prince  TsDeyrand  is  known  as  Tabmi.  If  mao- 
tioning  the  I>ukes  of  Damas,  Duras,  Brancas^  you  must  be  caBefbl  not  to 
TOonouace  the  s.  AL  de  Castries  finds  his  name  abbreviated  into  Cartie. 
The  Count  de  Sc^ecourt  becomes  Socoar.  Lastl j,  the  Couota  de  Cas- 
tellane,  de  B6am,  or  de  Bemis  would  not  be  recognised^  TsaWws  jmsraflnd 
them  Casdelanet  B^  Bemi. 

On  Ae  sdbject  of  drei%  our  author  becomes  dbnost  snhCme.  He 
deplores  in  most  pallietic  language  Aat  rigorous  fashion  which  ocmpda 
us  to  look  like  a  middle  term  iMiween  the  ^lagftnring  mfnistrr  and  the 
en-waitered  greengrocer.  Even  the  wlute  waistcoat  has  gone  out  of 
fikshion,  except  fi>r  those  happy  few  who  wear  French,  or  fcragn  otdeca 
round  the  neck»  That  ums  gime  which  present  society  has  so  eagerlj 
adopted  injures  the  effect,  and  CTen  the  d^nee^  ef  m—wMff^  Our 
antW  telb  a  most  affecting  anecdote  he  heard  ficom  Baron  I>^Snoo»  shout 
Doraty  that  type  of  the  fidrokxis  world,  wiuv  when  dying,  plajed  his  part 
as  a  man  of  mshion,  with  beantifiil  lace  ruffles  ana  fsnc^  avord-knoti^ 
presents  from  that  Comtesse  Fanny  de  Beaabamai%  who  wrote  inch 
charming  letters  to  Beaumarchius,  imd  whom  Mme.  Le  Bran  accused  of 
<<  making  her  face  and  not  mc^ng  her  Yerses.**  As  fashion  is  fickle 
as  fancy^  our  anthor  wastes  no  valuaUe  time  indeeeritang  the  cut  of  msle 
Testments  or  the  shape  of  feminine  attire.  As  for  the  latter  article,  some 
ad^  of  the  aostinapioadbabk  taste  ought  lo  diieat  har  sbk  ;  hut  it  it 
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not  8a  Ezeepiii^tliefiufakm  of>^p0fij-Ml«ft^ 
been  set  hj  the  Empress  £i^;Me,  the  net  comes  from  dMmee  and  the 
fimey  of  the  millinen.  The  time  is  p«t  when  the  Dnehesse  de  Duras 
oovld  say ;  ^  The  kst  person  I  wodd  oonsolt  ahovt  my  toilette  is  my 
milliner.  AH  hnsbaads  wha  suffer  at  die  present  time  from  die  ex* 
mgmhUid  proportioM  of  feminine  attire^  will  join  with  ns  in  wishing  for 
the  retam  of  thoee  good  old  times.  Bnt  we  are  afrwd  diat  oor  author 
will  attain  no  hononr  in  las  own  coontry  while  striring  to  ioeokate  the 
anom  that  heaaty  when  madomed  is  adorned  die  most 

La  tenme,  formeriy  called  le  mttMien,  naknnJly  follows  dress.  The 
barcm  qaij^  serenJ  instanees  of  bad  habits  to  be  guarded  agamst.  Thvs 
aparvemi  will  strike  yon  on  the  shoidder,  call  yon  my  dear  fellow,  and 
tiucow  himarif  bM^  into  a  diair,  playing  with  h«  breloqnes,  and  talkmg 
flbont  ^my  carriages,  my  horses,  my  bveries,"  &c.  A  statesman,  r&- 
nnurkable  for  his  brilliant  talent  and  easy  manners,  forgot  hims^so  far 
as  to  tapa  foie%n  ambassador— a  great  gentleman,  too— cm  the  stomadi! 
"When  ^bifing  ont^  M.  —  seats  himself  at  die  back  of  die  carriage^ 
and  aDows  Ins  dai^ter,  a  most  agioeable  jonng  person,  to  sit  in  front 
This  is  an  offence  topoliteness  and  to  die  wdil-ednea*ed  pnbHe  that  sea 
bim  pass  along  die  Champs  Eljs^es.  As  a  general  mle,  yon  nrast  nerer 
wear  yocnr  hat  when  seated  widi  a  lady  in  a  coupe  or  benine.  Ton  are 
only  allowed  to  wear  your  hat  in  an  open  carriage.  If  there  be  a  gentie» 
man  in  years  in  the  same  carriage  with  yov,  give  him  the  bac^  aeat ;  and 
in  die  same  way,  if  he  address  yoo  in  a  room  in  a  stan&g  posture^  yon 
nanst  abo  rise.    On  the  subject  of  gloves  our  author  is  eqnaOy  inspbed : 

Glores  are  the  ohiigato  complement  of  every  costume :  hence  I  cannot  omit 
speaking  of  them  to  you.  Their  existence  is  not  modem:  traces  of  them  are 
fouid  in  Scripture,  in  Rath  and  in  the  Book  of  Eiiiffs.  Homer,  in  Ms  0(hsBey> 
shows  us  Ijaerte8_pitlfing  tip  thorns  in  his  garden,  his  hands  beiBg  defonded  by 
Leather  glomes.  Xenoplicsi  refers  their  first  ase  to  the  Persians.  Athenaras 
describes  a  ceiebrated  gomwrnrnd  who  osme  to  a  banquet  with  i^oved  hands  to 
eat  more  rapdly  and  easily,  wlole  the  other  gvests  waited  for  the  viands  to  be^ 
come  sofficifitttlycQol  to  handle.  Silk  mittens  ronind  ns  of  the  fine  days  of  ^e 
(xrart  of  lionis  JU.Y.  and  the  cocjoettish  epoch  of  Louis  XY.  At  the  present 
day  we  have  mittens,  gloves  of  bd,  worsted,  silk,  mnslin,  Scotch  thread,  and 
cotton.  For  your  goicbnce,  learn  that  men  of  fashion  mnst  wear  dming  the  day 
doeskin^  beaver,  or  dLsmois  gloves  of  various  shades,  and  in  the  evening  straw- 
coloured  gloves  for  the  salon  or  the  theatre.  D'Qrsay  estabhshed  this  at  lioadon 
in  1839.  A  gendeman  hekqging  to  die  &gtii^  fashiott  most  use  six  psD  of 
dbves  a  day.  In  die  Mominft  to  drive  hiadog-eart^  reindeer-akin  ^ve&  When 
mmting  the  fox,  chamois  lei^er  gjbves.  Qnretanmu;  to  London  m  the  tilbury, 
beaver  gloves.  On  going  bter  to  walk  in  Hyde  Pan,  coloured  doeskin  gloves. 
On  going  to  dinner,  yellow  do^kin  gloves.  For  the  evening*  the  haD,  or  the 
ront,  gloves  of  white  thread,  embroid^^  with  slQ:.  Which  constitutes  an  out- 
lav  0148  francs  75  cent,  a  dsy  for  dbves  alone ;  or,  per  annum,  17,793  francs. 
I  nndt  mpelf  to  two  pair  a  day,  wtti(^  I  have  explained  to  yon*  B  is  only  at 
the  diase,  eidier  lojal  or  that  of  ridi  gcntkmeny  ^at  three  pair  heooaae  in- 
dispensahk. 

The  next  most  important  point  to  be  regarded  by  the  fiudnonable 
neophyte  is  die  choice  of  his  langui^^  Car  andior  is  not  of  o^[nnion  that 
you  should  always  langh  with  &06e  who  hugfa,  or  cry  with  those  who 
cry.  It  may  be  that  bosmess  takes  yon  among  low  persons  who  speak 
dqplorably,  and  you  mnst  be  careful  not  to  imitate  them.  Here  feUows 
a  lecture  which  may  prove  vahiaUe  to  Englufa  readers,  as  imparting  diose 
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nuances  of  conyenation  which,  Delected,  betray  ihe  Anglo-Parioan  at 
once.  In  asking  a  husband  about  the  health  of  his  wife,  yon  most  not 
say,  ^^  Madame  votre  Spouse  ;**  or,  if  inquiring  after  his  daughter,  joa 
must  not  asky  **  Comment  ra  votre  demoiselle  ?*  Tou  will  saj  to  the 
husband,  *^  Comment  ya  madame— — —  ?**  adding  the  husband's  name.  If 
inquiring  after  the  health  of  hb  daughter,  you  will  say,  **  Mademoiselle 
votre  fiUe.''  When  talking  to  children  about  their  parents,  you  will  be 
oarefiil  to  say,  ^<  Monsieur  votre  p^re,"  ^*  Madame  votre  mere,"  &c.  A 
worthy  provmcia],  who  came  to  Paris  at  the  last  f&tes,  retnnied  home, 
saying  tnat  he  was  very  happy  to  have  seen  ^Tempereur,  son  Spouse,  et 
leur  petit  bonhomme.''  In  speaking  to  a  young  person,  you  must  always 
say  very  distinctly,  "  Mademoiselle,''  for  "  Mam  selle  "*  is  low  or  imperti- 
nent. In  Italy,  it  is  permissible  to  say,  in  speaking  of  great  ladies  who  are 
perfectly  virtuous,  **  la  Colona,"  "  la  Corsini,"  £c.  In  France,  the  aus- 
ceptibilities  or  purism  of  the  language  only  permit  such  abbreviations  far 
those  who  belong  to  the  theatrical  world;  and  besides,  when  speaking  <^ 
great  ariistes,  it  is  in  very  good  taste  to  precede  their  names  with  Made- 
moiselle or  Madame.  *<  Femme  enceinte **  is  no  longer  used:  *'  femme 
grosse"  is  more  usually  employed;  and  the  phrase  "^tat  intdrcooant** 
has  been  adopted,  although  affected.  Never  say  a  **  cadeau,"  but  a  "don." 
The  expressions  *'  orgie,"  ''  bacchanal,"  and  similar  words,  should  never 
be  heard  in  a  drawing-room.  A  single  instance,  taken  from  the  ^*  dend- 
monde,''  will  preserve  you  from  such  an  oversight.  On  one  of  ihe  visits 
of  those  unknown  marchionesses  and  imposdble  duchesses,  the  mistrees  of 
the  house  said  to  a  young  person,  <^  By  the  way,  little  one,  the  marquis 
here  present  has  had  for  a  long  time  a  tocade  for  you.''  *<  Thank  you," 
said  the  young  person,  assumine  the  &shionable  style,  '' je  ne  cultive  pas 
les  jeunes  gens.  Never  say  of  a  stout  man  that  he  is  "  puissant ;"  and 
in  speaking  of  any  one  who  has  been  raised  to  high  rank  in  the  L^;ioo 
of  Honour,  do  not  remark  that  he  has  obtained  the  '<  crachaty"  for  diat  is 
low  and  disgusting:  say  the  **  plaque  of  the  Legion.''  Never  call  Paris 
^^la  capitale."  It  is  no  longer  the  mode  to  say  ^pincer  de  la  hazpe^" 
'*  toucher  du  piano."  The  term  ^^jouer"  is  applied  to  all  these  instru- 
ments. Tou  must  also  say  '^  battre  la  caisse,"  and  not  '^  battre  le  tam« 
hour,"  for  the  ^^ tambour"  is  the  man  who  beats  the  *' caisse."  The wofd 
^'  crois^  "  is  antiquated :  always  say  ^*  fendtre."  Tou  must  not  say,  **  I 
have  eaten  *  un  fruit,  un  raisin :' "  you  must  employ  ^*  du  hmi,  da 
raisin."  In  speaking  to  a  distinguished  and  respectable  woman,  jou  maj 
say  to  her,  **  I  will  have  the  honour  to  pay  my  court  to  you  on  such  a 
day  (faire  ma  cour),  if  you  will  allow  me ;"  but  you  must  not  assert  that 
«  M.  -...  £ait  la  cour  k  Madame  — — "  It  is  more  proper  to  expceaa 
yourself  thus :  <<  M.— -  renders  homage  to  the  talent  of  Madame  — ~-  C 
^<  to  the  beauty  "  would  not  be  perfect,  for  that  might  give  a  material 

colouring  to  the  attentions  of  M. ;  and,  as  a  general  nue,  materialiam 

is  disliked  in  good  society.  Never  employ  the  trivialities,  **  I  am  going 
to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  or  <'  I  am  going  this  evening 
mto  society"  (en  BOci6t6),  The  only  permissible  use  of  the  word 
**  soci6t6  "  is  when  you  are  engaged  in  a  company  with  other  nenoos  for 
commercial  purposes.  But  the  best  idea  of  the  misuse  of  this  word  is 
found  in  the  Memoirs  attributed  to  the  Marquise  de  Cr4quy:  "Cenx 
qui  disent  la  bonne  soci6t6  ne  sent  pas  de  la  bonne  compagnie."  Nor 
must  you  say  ^*aller  en  s<nr^,"  for  by  the  same  rule  you  couU  say  ^'aUec 
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en  joar,  en  nwtm^,  en  nrnt**  Another  thing  to  be  avoided  if  any  con- 
fbnon  of  **  mortifier  **  with  '^  Acher,'*  or  the  use  of  such  odious  expressionf 
M  '^En  usei-TOus?^  in  offering  a  friend  a  pinch;  or,  '^  J'y  vas  de  suite;" 
"  fe  d^truire  "  for  **  se  tuer  i**  or»  <<  his  proceedings  ^  ris-iUvis  de  moi' " 
for  **  envers  moi/'  The  man  who  says  of  another,  *<  C'est  un  fitrceur," 
or  of  a  woman,  **  C'est  une  feroeuse,  should  go  back  at  once  to  the 
pothouse  whence  he  came. 

If  you  ever  enter  an  omnibus,  as  our  author  is  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
you  will  hear  persons  who  incommode  you  say,  '^  Excuses,"  for,  '*  I ' 
your  pardon."  Many  would  say,  with  the  best  meaning,  <<  Je  vous 
mande  ckcu^,"  forgetting  that  if  they  were  talkine  French,  this  woul(  _. 
as  much  as  saying,  "  Tou  have  insulted  me,  ana  I  expect  you  to  make 
your  excuse,' '  wmch  would  be  rather  disagreeable  to  you,  after  having 
your  £givourite  com  trodden  on.  In  stating  that  a  thing  is  in  the  &shion 
or  out  of  it,  never  make  use  of  the  phrase,  "  C'est  le  bon  genre,"  or, 
**  Cela  est  de  mauvais  genre,"  for  *' genre"  can  never  be  the  synonymeof 
<«mode"  or  "go&t."  There  are  many  other  lapsw  UngtUB  quoted  by 
our  author,  for  which  we  have  not  space,  but  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself,  as  a  very  valuable  monitor  of  colloquialisms  to  be  avoided. 

While  discoursing  on  etiquette,  our  author  protests  against  auj^  wish 
•to  demand  admiration  for  ceremonials  which  (and  especially  those  con- 
nected with  court)  he  regards  with  much  aversion.  Still,  in  a  wel^reeu- 
lated  society,  he  considers  that  each  individual  must  strive  for  the  comfort 
of  the  mass,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  observance  of  certain 
rules.  Napoleon  the  Great,  who  had  a  mania  for  classification,  said^ 
*^  Were  Comeille  alive  I  would  make  him  a  prince."  By  a  natural  pro- 
cess, he  slides  finom  this  remark  into  presentation  at  court : 

Whatever  may  be  your  nobility,  your  rank,  high  distinction,  or  celebrity,  when 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  a  sovereign  you  must  coi^orm  to  the  three  salu- 
tations of  etiquette.  You  know,  too,  that  you  must  address  him  in  the  third 
person,  and  have  your  gloves  removed.  You  say,  "  Will  the  emperor  deign  to 
gpsX  me  such  a  favour  r"  If  it  is  a  kima^  or  a  queen,  you  employ  the  same  eu>re8- 
aion,  saving  the  difference  of  title.  Iiit  be  a  ruling  prince,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Toscany,  for  instance,  you  know  that  he  is  an  imperial  and  royal  highness,  and 
tiiat  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  is  only  a  royal  highness.  In  addressing  sove- 
reign princes  of  this  category,  and  prmces  of  the  imperial  or  royal  blood,  you 
employ  the  title  "Monseigneur,"  as  well  as  to  cardinals,  who  are  also  '*  Emi- 
nences." The  word  ''  Monsieur*'  must  always  precede  the  title  of  princes  of  the 
bk)od,  when  speaking  of  them.  Thus,  vou  must  not  say,  the  "Gomte  de  Cham- 
bord,"  the  "  Ducdrarleans,"  but  "  M.  le  Due,"  "  M.  le  Comte,"  and,  m  address- 
ing them,  vou  must  sav,  "  Monseigneur."  The  title  of  Prince  in  France  has 
leM  value  than  that  of  Duke,  for  there  have  been  all  sorts  of  Princes  of  the  Hok 
Empire,  and  so  on,  while  the  title  of  Duke  has  not  been  so  lavishly  distributed. 
....  If  you  meet  in  society  an  aged  prince,  or  one  of  high  position  in  public 
afliairs,  you  may  address  him  as  ''Mon  rrince,"  but  not  repeatedly;  vou  must 
always  guard  against  any  appearance  of  servility.  The  title  of  "&cellenoy"  is 
given  to  ministers,  marshals,  and  ambassadors.  But  you  must  know  that  a 
marshal  of  France  would  be  very  little  flattered  by  being  termed  "Excellen^" 
or  by  living  him  his  noble  title,  if  he  possess  one.  In  spei^dn^  to  M.  le  Due 
de  Maiakhoff,  you  must  say  "M.  le  Mar^chal."  ....  Again,  if  you  were  to 
finish  a  letter  to  your  sovereign,  to  a  minister,  to  a  marshal,  to  a  person  of 
exalted  rank,  with  the  words,  "I  have  the  honour,"  &c.,  you  would  commit  a 
fault  against  etiquette.  You  must  write,  "  I  am,  &c."  But  to  all  other  persons, 
exoent  your  firiends  and  equals,  you  ^^ould  precede  your  signature  with  the 
wor^,  *'  I  have  the  honour,''  &c. 
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Of  tiM  martjTB  pradueed  by  comri  etftqaeUe  «ar  waAa^  gives  mamj  » 
ttraetive  instaiMes,  beginniiig  with  th«t  king  of  Spain  who  was  fnairfiit 
became  ih»  grandee  whose  iatj  it  was  to  hand  the  fire-aeroen  hifipeiMd 
to  be  out  of  tbe  way.  Anong  those  lest  known  we  will  quote  a  letter  of 
the  Princesse  des  Ursine,  written  to  the  MarMiale  de  Noailles :  ^  To  what 
empk)jment,  good  God,  hare  yoa  introdiieed  ae?  I  have  not^tha 
slightest  rest,  and  cannot  even  find  time  to  speak  to  my  i 


.  is  no  longer  any  idea  of  rettmg  after  dinner,  or  eating  when  I  aaihangry ; 
J  am  onlj  too  happy  to  make  a  poor  meal  while  huiryiiiff  to  aad  fra,  wai 
tlyn  it  is  Tery  can  tiiat  I  am  not  snmmoDed  just  aa  I  hav«  aat  down  to 
tabie.  In  truth,  Madame  de  Maintenoo  wonld  langfa  hea^^^y  were  the 
to  ktiow  all  the  details  of  my  duties.  Teli  her,  I  implore  ^^o«,  thai  itia  I 
who  tiave  the  honour  of  takbg  the  King  of  Spain's  inmmg'^own  whtm 
he  g^  to  bed,  and  handing  it  to  him  widi  his  sl^pen  when  he  BsaiL 
So  &^  I  poald  be  patient:  b«t  it  is  reaMy  too  afoacd,  that  aFery 
s^ght  V hen  the  king  enten  the  queen's  beddiambcfv  the  Gornte  Oe 
Bona^te  loads  me  with  his  nuQestVa  sword  and  a  lamp»  wUcik  I 
flT^i^oyally  upset  oyer  my  drees.  The  long  would  nerer  get  up  ai  all,  if  I 
did  npt  draw  his  curtain,  and  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  were  anr  one  hot  I 
to  enter  the  queen's  apcurtment  while  they  are  in  bed.  Lately  the  kmp 
bad  gC^Qo  QQ^  because  I  had  spih  half  the  oil;  I  did  not  know  where  taa 
windoif  8  were,  because  we  arrived  at  this  plaoe  ia  the  night ;  I  thewahi 
I  shoi^id  break  my  nose  against  the  watt ;  and  the  King  of  Span  aad  I 
^^^  Aflj^ainst  one  another  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  while  Jooiaiiig 
ff^yiem.  His  BMgesty  is  so  well  eatisfied  with  me^  that  he  if  aomoriaaes 
^fid  enough  to  summon  me  two  bears  sooner  than  I  cave  to  rise.  The 
Sueen  enters  into  his  jests ;  but  still  I  haye  not  gained  the  eenfideaaa 
ike  had  in  her  Piedmontese  waiting-women.  I  amastoniabed  at  it,  far  I 
wait  on  her  better  than  they  did;  and  lam  snse  they  did  not  take  off  har 
ehoes  and  stockings  so  properiy  as  I  do.'' 

In  Paris  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  new  ooaert  who  hare  vaiAa 
a  fortune  none  know  how^  and  spend  it  none  know  for  what  object 
They  aje  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  newly  landed.*  As  Ihey  hays 
heard  of  the  enjoyments  of  Paris,  they  naturally  seek  preaeptation^  and 
are  not  particular  as  to  their  society.  J3ut  It  requires  graat  ta^  axui  tune 
to  form  a  suitable  drde  of  fiaenda  in  Paris  when  jom  aima  as  « 
^straog^.  Ytm  moat  be  introdnoed  to  each  aaan  fay  a  lady,  «nd  te  aaafc 
'lady  by  her  husband  Our  author  stnMffly  raoooimffids  the  ehoioae^a 
iady  of  a  certain  age  to  be  your  introdueer  inte  p^le  society.  Toor 
education  must  also  have  been  carefi^y  attended  to,  if  yom  desire  to 
shine,  and  you  are  recommended  to  have  at  your  fingen^  ends  the  letteos 
of  Mmea.  de  S^vign^,  Dudeffant,  and  L'Eswnasse  i  tlie  neaaoirs  of 
JIme.  d'^inay,  Lauaan  Beaenval,  Daafeau,  St.  fiimoo*  TaOeynant  im 
R^aKz,  Horace  Walpola,  Grimot,  ChaoapfiMrt,  and  othargfto4yBintiof 
the  manners  and  eostoma  of  €owrts  and  elegaist  odayny>  Bore,  tos^  ii 
another  hint,  which  is  addressed  exclusiyely  to  Fronenmea  ? 

If  one  of  those  aecidents,  oonunen  enoogh  in  Hk,  hriag  you  hte  asfibisai 
in  Bodetv  witii  a  woman  vith  iHkom  von  iuve  been  on  oortain  teoas  of  iatf> 
macy,  take  great  care  to  prerat  its  oeiag  snspeetod,  £i>r  yom  ^ 
lady  and  injure  youiBclf ;  tor  it  is  (me  of  the  oi^  jnents  «f  tho  r 
to  attadc  two  partiea.  yewer  boast  of  aav  of  yoareeeoesseo'"  any  oC  year  ]^ 
of  superiority  of  any  description ;  you  wulnever  be  psnieiiad  apf  aAFaaki^  ] 
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j^ood  deM  of  iHiagiiiatkn  t  httved  has  ttiU.  mofe,  and  a  gre«t  amount  olperseveranoo 
in  the  bargaiiL    If  you  desire  to  mamtaiiL  tlie  aSoi 


r  you  desire  to  mamtaiiL  ihb  afffiotioB  viooh  aJktadiet  you  to  n 

lady  friend^  never  speak  abo^t  ber«  aad  slie  must  do  the  same  by  you.  Happi- 
ness is  consecrated  oy  mystery.  If  you  let  fall  any  hints  about  your  bliss,  you 
irill  escite  wfj,  jeabusy,  the  ueoessity  of  not  Wnng  to  others  the  felicitj 
fonens  da  no4  thfimselveB  ^oy.  The  statue  which  receirea  your  adorat^ 
viH  Booa  be  remoi°ed  from  ita  pedeai^;  but  that  ia  not  enough,  it  must  b« 
iiMitten»d,  and  it  wiU  he  ao. 

On  the  subject  of  dining  our  author  is  superb.  He  commencee  bj 
wamiug  kif  ireaden  tbftt  g^  society  no  bnger  indulgea  in  afttumaUa ; 
ood  though  the  youth  of  Somieu  wai  but  a  hi^  dinner,  that  good  Ever 
Bet  boundv  to  his  appetites.  The  great  moranat»  Dr.  Johnsoni  asserted 
tbfit  the  naoBt  important  thing  for  er^  civiEsed  being  was  dinner,  but 
3jKni  muat  ney«r,  onr  author  warns  you,  be  pregent  at  a  oacbelor's  <KnneF| 
voieas  you  ara  waiter  of  yourself ;  your  head  is  troubled^  reason  flies,  and 
joa  may  sufier  long-lastiAg  regret  fox  a  short  debauch.  Our  fore&ther% 
it  18  tarue,  were  gwlty  of  straoge  excesses ;  thua>  UM.  de  Brissae,  de 
Vitr^  de  Matha,  de  Fontraillei^  on  leanng  the  dinuer-table  at  Coulon^^. 
aiul  seeing  a  fiineral  proceasion  pass  with  priests,  crosses,  ^.,  rushea 
upon  it  with  drawn  swords,  crying,  *'  Down  with  the  enemy  T*  In  theee 
degenerate  d^s  such  playful  ebullitions  are  stopped  by  tne  strong  arm 
of  the  law.  The  ehiet  aphorism  of  gaetreoeny,  as  quotad  £rom  firillat 
Savarin,  is:  **  Les  animaux  se  repwssent,  lliomne  maoge^  FhomsM  d'espnt 
senl  sait  manger  !**  And  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  certain  role  that  the  true 
art  of  dining  satisfies  three  senses  at  once,  sight,  smell,  and  taste.  A 
good  and  heaUby  repast  exercises  a  notable  influence  over  the  imagina- 
:feioii,  the  bnmoiir»  pcirh^  orer  the  heart.  Cardinal  Bichelieu  was  ae** 
enaed  of  hmg  bleodtfrntj,  when  ke  waa  i»  fiiet  snfimng  from  indig^e^ 
liop.  Ifi  this  wise  does  our  gallant  author  leeiuve  ladies  who  ohjed  to 
TQiwniKne  good  cheer: 

In  Molina  dajs  tiw  wcanen  had  a  &nmr  for  thinoeea  aad  paUor :  it  was  a 
ibreiaste  of  ths  ^  oDiismaptive  poesy."  They  tightened  their  waiits  till  tbqr 
madfi  furrows  on  thmr  parsons;  thesroaly  ate  eno«^  to  keep  ^m  from  in*- 
Mticm,  and  each  howe  had  its  Philaaiijiite  to  exclaim : 

*'  Que  ee  erossier  diaeonrs  ten^ement  assomme ! 
£t  qndte  in^^mt^,  ponr  ce  qu^on  appelle  hoBMne, 
ly^&e  hdsa^  sans  cesse  aux  eeins  mat^rMs, 
An  lieu  de  se  hansser  lers  le  t^pixjIbnitL'* 

Aka !  fahr  and  yet  lean  langmisheia  oi  the  fcriod  of  iha  '^tmrnm  sayaotef^'* 
iriiat  woidd  you  hafe  said  had  jon  known  that,  alter  yoor  tina^  Voltaire,  the 
author  of  ravisUnf;  epistlee  to  so  many  Wwrming  wanen»  went  to  fiup  vitjbi  the 
Kar^ehale  de  Yiiius,  when  th^  ate  lK)t  meats  aid  drank  kafldl  Coine,  ooim^ 
ipdies  of  di  peiioda^  wko  depsMra  yoMnelvM  of  load  ot  contract  your  waist,  in 
daflaneeof  lAiteaMleoi  statues,  which  ahoiw  iron  what  nature  dfiUMmds  for  the 
iSfeoftiietoseUsit  women,  even  lor  a  "^ensa,  betteya  mtwIoUnwthat  old  i«o- 
Terb  of  our  fathera  i  ^Quine  vit  ne  fast."  I  asfvpoMX  ladisf,  that  you  are 
ttdent  admlvm  of  LamvtiMB'a  poelry;  well,  he  ^nes  Uke  aij  ather  man*  no 
ipeve  nor  Issi,  and  I  eifen  behefe  holmes  sonctiBiea  at  Y^iy'a.  I  eu>pose^  twv 
«hat  you  appieefaite  tiie  delknoaa  poesy  of  jL  Bnmaa,.  Smiln  Deschampi^ 
IieftTre,INQaM.  St.  ?4ix,  aad  our  other  fauMBMi  poets.  WeU»  these  gentlainiw 
diiiepesfec^yat<4eFitesProven^anx,  the MsiaonDsr^arat Bernard's,  when 
Ihey  do  not  nappei  to  TiBtt  Philippe.  Tlm^y«msee,mcnniar  dine  while  makiitf 
^wtses  like  Tisiaaiiiae,  or  writing  jnagniaeipt  ptosa  fsetiy  like  Cbsteaubciand. 
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As  to  that  whidi  tenrifiet  the  most  delkate  penons  on  the  solqeoi  of  gaDuitij, 
they  may  reassure  themselTes :  I  neTer  knew  any  hearty  guests,  after  toe  repast^ 
fail  in  their  giJlant  oonduot  towards  women. 

"  Sine  Cerere  et  Libero  friget  Venns." 

I  know  not,  in  tmth,  whether  I  ought  now  to  speak  to  yon  about  the  literary 
ladies  who,  in  prose  or  yerse,  march  beneath  the  banner  of  Qeorge  Sand,  Louise 
Cdtt,  or  the  C^mtesse  Dash ;  but  you  must  know,  poor  dropping  flowen  asyoa 
are,  that  the  women  of  the  rarest  genius,  the  most  powerful  mind,  dine  per- 
fectly. 

The  rules  of  the  dinner-table  may  be  shortly  condensed  as  follow :  yon 
must  nerer  open  your  napkiD,  but  lay  it  on  your  lap  in  folds ;  yoa  must 
not  use  your  fork  in  eating  soup  ;  you  must  break  the  shell  oi  the  new* 
laid  egg  which  you  have  been  eating;  ask  for  beef  and  not  for  boolli  ;  for 
fowl,  capon,  &c.,  and  not  for  volaille ;  never  ask  for  Bordeanx  or  eham- 
pagne,  but  for  vin  de  Bordeaux,  &c, ;  break  your  bread  instead  of  cutting 
u;  drink  your  coffee  in  the  cup  and  not  in  the  saucer  ;  eat  tidily,  not 
making  a  noise  mih  your  jaws  ;  put  not  your  elbows  on  the  tame,  nor 
offer  to  fill  your  neighbours'  glass  unless  they  ma^  ask  you  to  do  so. 
Having  thus  laid  down  the  material  points,  we  will  proceed  to  more 
eleyat^  notions : 

I  suppose  you  are  about  to  dine  at  a  great  lady's.  If  you  are  asked  lor  half- 
past  seven,  it  is  a  great  dinner ;  if  for  half-past  si:^  it  is  a  less  important  affiur ; 
if  the  card  says  six  o'clock,  it  is  a  mere  fanuly  rejoicing,  jrou  may  be  sure^  fcH*  in 
the  other  case  the  chef,  or  the  cordon-bleu,  would  lose  ms.importanoe.  In  any 
case,  be  careful  to  have  your  horses  put  to  so  that  you  may  arrive  ten  minutes 
after  the  time  indicated.  To  arrive  at  the  appointed  time  is  j^rovineial ;  to  get 
there  too  soon  is  indiscreet;  but  to  be  too  late^is  not  pohte.  Etater  finmy, 
witiiout  embarrassment  but  without  disturbance ;  diralay  a  wntfay  modes^, 
a  perfect  politeness,  and  a  noUe  deference  for  alL  If  this  cost  vou  air|r  portion 
ofjoxuc  self-love  or  character,  remember  that  Ovid,  oa  modirrinff  ms  habits 
among  the  Scytiue,  said,  ''Barbarus  hic  ego  sum."  Salute  the  lady  of  the 
house  with  respectful  ease,  then  her  husband  with  deference,  and,  lastfy,  the 
ffuests  with  a  gracious  and  gjeneral  salute.  .  •  •  .  The  hat  question  is  not  to  be 
disdained:  when  vou  are  going  into  the  dining-room  you  must  put  it  down  for 
the  first  time,  ana  remove  the  straw-coloured  bd  from  your  left  hand  irback  yon 
have  kept  on— the  other  had  been  removed  prior  to  your  entrance,  to  satisfy  the 
new  custom  of  ''shake-hand,"  which  is  not  polite  with  adove.  Of  ooone  yon 
have  been  careful  to  choose  beforehand  the  ooiner  in  wnidi  yon  wiD  depotit 
your  hat,  so  that  you  may  recover  it  easily  on  returning  to  toe  drawing-room, 
for  you  must  never  be  without  it  except  when  you  are  on  mtunate  tenna.  I 
knew  an  excellent  provincial  once,  owner  of  a  handsome  chitean,  a  man  of 
fortune  and  heart,  who  misseda  brilliant  marriage  because  he  entered  a  dnwing- 
roomin  the  ChamiNi-Elys^  hatless,  both  hands  gloved,  and  with  his  anna  eoing 
through  telegraphic  movements.  ....  If  your  ideas  are  not  quite  maoe  up 
about  any  one  <n  the  thousand  trifles  which  surge  vap  at  any  moment,  obterve 
silently,  and  imitate  what  you  have  seen  done  by  othm  who  are  well  edncated. 
Brillat  Savarin  teQs  us  that  the  table  is  the  touolistone  of  the  gentleman.  Ho^ 
is  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances.  A  clever  person,  sprung  though  I  know  not 
idienoe,  managed,  I  know  not  how,  to  procure  an  invitation  to  dimier  at  a  great 
house,  by  thefuolp  of  a  ''nom  de  tern,"  suchas  Beaumarchais  would  call  a  ''  nom 
de  guerre."  M.  oe  Bichelieu  honoured  the  table  bv  his  presence,  and  he  heard  his 
neighbours  asking  if  the  stranger  was  of  a  ''good  house,"  as  uasd  to  be  said  in 
those  days.  The  cardinal  said  nothing,  but  watched  the  uidmowB.  He  soon 
unmask^  the  adventurer  on  $mng  him  eaf  olives  with  a  fork,  Li  fonnor  day% 
on  being  invited  to  the  house  of  a  great  lady,  you  might  have  reodved.leswmi 
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which  I  would  not  reoommend  toil  to  eniploT  now.  Hie  Duo  and  DacheaBe  de 
Chanlnos  wore  aoenstomed  to  help  one  ^  toe  dishes  at  table  with  the  spooa 
they  had  been  using.  More  recently,  the  Princess  de  Tahnont,  who  had  a 
superb  hand,  ate  salad  with  her  fingers.*  At  the  present  day  sudi  acts  would 
be  most  nnbeooming,  and  we  are  fortunately  saved  firom  them  by  our  mode  of 
serving ;  the  oflftcers  of  the  mouth  go  round,  thctable  and  dfer  you  the  dishes, 
mentioning  their  names.  If  you  accept,  the  steward,  who  is  accompanied  by 
two  lacqueys  canying  the  dishes  and  sauces,  helps  you,  and  one  of  the  people 
hands  you  your  plate  ready  loaded.  A  verr  excellent  custom  we  have  aaopted 
from  the  Ibfflish  and  Americans  is  to  eat  almost  everything  with  the  fork  in  the 
left  hand  ana  the  knife  in  the  right.  The  Engjlish  are  fulTof  skill  in  this  new 
mode,  and  have  succeeded  in  peefing  a  peach  without  touching  it  at  all  witii  Ihe 
fingers. 

As  regsrds  ih«  last  paragraph,  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  French  will 
not  be  indooed  to  accept  all  American  &shions  bUndly,  or  else  we  omy 
be  having  a  revised  edition  of  the  Baron  de  Mortemarrs  book,  in  which 
pickine  your  teeth  with  a  fork  may  be  gravely  recommended. 

In  nis  chapters  on  drawing-room  society,  our  baron  overflows  widi 
anecdotes,  which  we  regret  oar  space  will  not  permit  ns  to  quote.   Among 
tfie  ladies  whom  you  may  meet  in  society,  there  are,  of  course,  severu 
whose  education  has  not  been  eqaal  to  their  present  position.     One  of 
them,  a  marchioness,  is  in  the  habit  of  writine  *<  voil&"  with  two  Ts,  and 
**  soopirs''  with  two  p*a.    On  being  told  with  great  delicacy  by  the 
the  Baronne  de  Fresno  that  the  French  language  saved  those  two  letters^ 
marchioness  replied,  ^'Mon  Diea!   how  poor  our  language  must  b^ 
then !"     Among  the  nuisances  of  high  society  are  time  persons  who 
have  been  christened  **  les  rats  de  lettres,^  species  of  parasites,  who  pick 
up  bons  mots  and  repeat  them  as  their  own.  A  great  Parisian  capitfuist, 
who  had  an  nnbounaed  ambition  to  unite  to  the  *'  capacity  of  the  hollow 
of  the  hand"  a  reputation  for  wit,  lately  requested  a  gentleman,  noted  for 
his  wit,  to  put  him  up  to  some  good  story  which  he  could  repeat,  and  gave 
Inm  a  note  for  five  nundred  mmcs  as  the  consideration.^    On  the  next 
Sunday  the  Bourse  man  took  an  opportunity  to  tell  his  story,  but  he 
made  such  a  deplorable  mess  of  it,  that  the  author,  in  horror,  went  up  to 
him :  ^*  Here^  sur,"  he  said,  adroitly  thrusting  the  note  into  his  hand, 
*^  take  back  yonr  money  and  restore  me  my  story.**   Another  point  which 
the  baron  presses  on  our  attention  is,  not  to  go  into  ecstasies  about  the 
beauty  of  the  ladies  you  may  meet,  for,  if  you  see  them  by  daylight, 
you  may  sufier  an  extreme  diisappointment     A  woman  who  may  Eave 
overwhelmed  you  with  her  flood  of  beauty  at  night,  will  appear  to  yon 
almost  ugly  by  day.    Distance,  too,  exerts  a  great  influence.     Fine  and 
delicate  features  lose  their  charms  when  hr  from  you.     It  is  the  oppodte 
with  8trt.'«glv-marked  features.    A  laige  nose,  mouth,  or  eyes,  have  en- 
chantment lent  them  by  distance.     There  are  beauties  by  ni^fat,  and 
beauties  hy  day.    A  little  yellow  or  Uack  brunette  becomes  white  and 
agreeable  under  a  brilliant  light,  and  black  hair  looks  better  than  light 
Indian  ink,  rouge,  white,  and  the  new  chemical  preparations,  are  only 
lued  by  actresses- ■ -at  least,  so  our  author  hopes.     As  for  your  eonvemp 
tion  in  company,  the  baron  refers  you  to  the  following  aneodote,  as  show^ 
uag  what  example  you  should  follow :  **  A  large  number  of  friends  were 
invited  one  evening  to  Madame  de ^'s,  to  hear  portions  of  a  new 

*  In  the  same  way  great  George  our  king,  fourth  of  that  namc^  would  take  a 
tiiicken-boBe  in  Us  foyai  bands  and  gnaw  it  with  his  K^  teeth. 
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tiMttriaOotiof '<Ptaii&eLoir  mhL    I£  ^---^  fifo  bftd  Item  In^pifiii 
Wfts  tumble  to  iMend,  «o  he  sent  his  weum  in  the  Mbmig  < 

IVmt  lei  phim  i^«2  moi  tooi  da  frtiii  M^adAc 
Je  a»  leorafcle  poui  TM  aMdadflf»  VO0  ftttB } 
Mm  0C&  qui  Wb  doiiiie  ci  In  lien  oil  votti  llti^ 
YoiikiMiPudUspciiii! 


Hm  ttuBfeittm  if  Hmt  we  ««  no!  aU  poet%  and  aaoy  of  ■•  mold  be 
M^lgrttl  a  lost  if  ire  ^td  to  Mow  this  geolbniMt's  «aMfle  wlMMvir 
id  aeddent  prevented  m  femk  aeceptiiig  an  iimtatiott* 

"When  von  are  at  ft  bidl  tftere  are  aho  certaan  itdef  to  be  ehauwad^:  in 
dancing,  for  instance,  you  must  neyer  hug  your  partner,  after  the  Haataoa 
df  the  eaibofl,  or  aric  to  be  permitted  to  hold  joer  partotr'e  hm,  htrnd- 
kffobief,  or  iin6iling4>olde.  Erm  if  you  are  on  noit  indma^n  IfiiM 
yott  thoald  atoid  ttii,  for  stteh  tenliaiity  it  alfWTi  noticodt  and  yoa 
would  bjure  any  lady  who  Ingot  bendf  so  fitr  m  to  aooept  yoot  OM. 
for  the  same  reaton,  do  not  ^aak  in  a  low  iFoiee  to  year  partiMr ;  for, 


if  she  is  well  broaglit  up,  she  will  aotwer  yoo  in  a  lowd  ksy,  to  let  it  ho 
seen  that  she  doos  not  aooept  leeret  oonfi<teiiceo.  If  yoo  oondoot  •  ladr 
to  her  carrnne,  offer  ber  your  arai,  hot  never  toudihornakod  am,  whiob 


seen  that  she  does  not  aooept  leeret  oonfi<tettceo.  If  yon  oondnot  n  ladt 
to  her  carrnne,  offer  ber  yoorarai,  hot  never  toudi  her  naked  am,  whion 
the  sleeves  St  the  pieeent  day  lea/re  so  mneh  nneovend.    Madame  dn 


Sevign6  tells  OS,  that  when  she  went  to  Mareeiiles  ehe  railed  the  aaonm- 
meots  of  1^8^  city  on  the  irt  of  ibe  hbhopw  This  wns  indbimahly  mom 
leepeotftd  i^Muitfaeann  of  the  present  day,  botnmst  bsnm  boon  vscy  in- 


leepeotftd  t^nui  the  arm  of  the  present  day, 
OMivenieiit  for  both  parties. 

1  am  so  mabh  afcaid  of  seeing  you  enter  into  hazardons  uuuvvi'safiOD,  thst  I 
recommend  to  you  the  ptort  of  a  prudent  observer  and  reserved  talker.  Thtol:, 
too,  that  the  hungai^  and  hitdligenoe  with  wfaieh  we  are  endowed  amat  neier 
he  employed  save  for  the  troth,  in  epite  of  tibie  eoirtcaiy  msedm  aUalRited  to 
lUi^ynnd.  Falsehood  leads  forther  thsn  k  inAaufed ;  and  rsaMmhsr  it  is  ti» 
vioe  of  lacqueys.  In  some  groups  you  will  hear,  perohaaoe,  atrafailioBs  peraoni 
aserciMng  their  ma%Bitj :  be  oiscomspect.  You  may  hear,  too.  Islanders  of 
the  old  rode,  studious  readers  of  the  (^Mrterhf  Iteview  and  Golmui's  comedies, 
attacking  iVance  :  be  generous.  Tou  wiU  near  them  peihi^  ^sj  -Uiat  tiie 
Parisians  are  badly  dressed,  that  the  women  only  bice  showy  ooloors,  and  that 
(tm  are  facfle beauties :  what  does  it  concern  youf  Tou  will  hear  these  nikn 
of  the  ^fierk  tm  that  tbe  Coantess— ^^  is  a  Bnhene  heaaty  of  the  &3St 
WOtor,  or  that  toe  Duchess  of --^  apooc^  weak^andMcklylsdj^baheaal^of 
the  s^ph-like  order  :  be  impassive^  imd  astonished  at  noUuag^  not  even  their 
joamals,  which  so  recently  attacked  I^aace,  forgetting  so  speedily  Tnkermann, 
and  that  mot  of  Nai>oleon  the  Krst,  ''  Les  coups  d'epiugle  eatre  lea  nations 
pr^^Ment  les  coups  de  canon.'* 

And  with  thb  ptnotical  commentary  on  the  Angio-Fiennh  nUianfl^ 
#0  cannot  do  better  than  conclude. .  Wo  trusty  howevee,  onr  seadsn 
will  not  i^iet  the  spoeo  we  have  devoted  to  this  huttaidy,  ma  it  will 
fisittsh  a  bettor  idei  of  the  Blench  character  and  parauits  than  n  han- 
dled pages  of  oahn  aefleotien  and  oober  judgeaent.  While  Rone  was  k 
a  Waae  firom  one  end  to  the  othec^  the  Soo^eror  Neeo  calndj  pli^  the 
fidiio  adl  enjoyed  the  eight. 
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Thxt  had  bcongfaft  down  the  pheasMrtf  in  plenty ;  never  had  a  Finfc 
of  October  afforded  better  spoil ;  and  they  had  imgered  icmg  at  thespcMsl^ 
ior  «veDiiig  wm  drswiagon*  Mr.  JMrymf^  the  owner  of  Moat-Qmnge 
■  ^hioh  was  a  daaolate  Grange  eiKiuffa,  to  look  «!,  with  the  remains  of  a 
tmmt  round  il,  loag  «ooe  ^led  in-^-aiaaed  at  the  kit  bird  he  meant 
to  hit  that  day,  and  missed  it.     He  handed  his  guA  to  his  gamekeepetw 

«  Shall  I  load  agnn,nrr 

'*  No.  We  have  had  enough  for  one  day,  Hardy ;  aad  it  b  getting 
lale.     Ck>me  aloag,  Chflxke.    Osoar,  are  yon  eatiefied?" 

**  He  must  be  greedy  if  be  is  not^"  broke  in  the  hearty  voice  of 
Me.  Cleveland,  a  neigkbour,  who  had  joined  their  sport.  *'  fie  ought  to 
leave  some." 

^  Yeoll  eone  hoaie  and  dine  with  u%  ClevelaQd,"  interposed  Mr.  Dal- 
fympfa,  as  they  tamed  towards  the  Grange. 

<^  What,  in  this  trim?  Mn.  Dalrympk  would  say  I  made  mys^  &se 
and  easy." 

^  NonseoBot  Yoa  know  we  don't  stand  upon  ceremony*  James  will 
give  your  boots  a  brush.  And,  if  you  insist  on  being  smart,  I  will  lend 
you  a  coat." 

^  As  yon  have,  before  now.  Thank  yon.  Then  I  don't  eare  if  I  do. 
Look  oat)  Chasles ;  out  of  the  way."  And,  tnmiag  round,  Mr.  Cleve* 
land  fired  has  gnn  in  the  air. 

^  What  is  that  £orr  demanded  Oscar  Dakymple*  a  relative  of  the 
fianily,  who  was  visiting  at  the  Grange.  *'  Yoa  have  wasted  the  charge.'^ 

^I  never  ^anj  home  a  peee  loaded"  was  the  answer.  '*  I  have  too 
BMmy  y«w^  ones  to  risk  it;  they  are  in  all  parts  of  the  house  at  oncs^ 
and  putting  their  hands  to  everything.  Neither  do  I  think  it  fiur 
to  aany  it  Into  the  house  of  a  friend." 

Oscar  Dalrym^  drew  down  the  oomers  of  his  mouth,  rendeoring  has 
eeUy  napkasmg  iaoe,  more  napisaiiag.  At  that  momeati  a  bird  rase 
witl^  range,  Oscar  raised  his  gun,  fired,  and  beought  it  down.  ^  That 
is  how  I  like  to  watte  good  sh^  and  powder,"  said  he. 

^  An  xfght,  Mr.  Oscar,''  merrily  answered  Mr.  Glefeknd.  ^  To  ass 
it  is  better  than  to  waste  it,  but  to  waste  it  is  better  than  to  run  riska 
All  ib»  aondsnts  tiiat  hsppen  widi  goas,  happen  firom  want  of  pre- 


"  Shall  I  draw  your  charge,  Mr.  Charles?"  asked  Hardy,  who  had  a 
faveienee  for  Mr.  Clevek»d  and  all  he  said,  bavmg  once  served  his 
bdier. 

^'Diaw  the  charge  from  m^  gun!"  returned  Charles  Dakympk.   *<Nob 
I  can  take  cam  of  my  playtbnags,  if  others  can't,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tens  to  Hardy,  with  all  the  self-surety  of  a  yo«mg  and  vain  laan. 
-  fn^ea^y  IVunasr  Lee  came  up,  wmding  across  the  stahUe  towards  his 
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home.     They  were  on  the  figtnner*!  groands  then,  wbo  rented  under  Mr. 
Dalrymple. 

«  Famous  good  sport  to-day,  hasn't  it  been,  squire  ?"  cried  he,  toochiD^ 
his  hat  to  his  landlord 

<<  Famous.  Nerer  better.  Will  you  accept  a  pair,  Lee  ?"  coniinned 
Hr.  Dalrymple.    '*  We  hare  bafi;ged  plenty.** 

The  £urmer  gladly  took  the  pheasants.  He  had  no  time  to  go  shoot- 
ing, himself,  or  did  not  choose  to  make  it :  work,  with  Farmer  Lee,  was 
all  in  all.  ^'  I  shall  tell  my  daughters  you  shot  them  on  purpose,  squire," 
said  he,  jestindy. 

«  Do/'  lauded  Charies  Dalrymple.  '<  Tell  Miss  Judith  I  shot  ihem 
for  her :  in  return  for  her  sewing  up  that  rent  in  my  coat,  the  other  day, 
and  making  me  decent  to  go  home.  Is  the  fence,  where  I  ieUf  mended 
yet,  former?" 

*'  Mended  yet  !**  edioed  Mr.  Lee.  ''  It  was  up  again  in  an  hour  after 
you  left,  Mr.  Charles." 

<<  Ah !  I  know  you  are  the  essence  of  order  and  punctuality,"  returned 
Charles.    "  You  must  let  me  have  the  cost." 

"  Time  enough  for  that,"  sMd  the  former.  **  Twasn't  mudi.  Good 
afternoon,  gentlemen ;  your  servant,  squire.** 

»  Oh — I  say — Lee,**  called  out  Charies,  as  the  former  was  tummg 
homewards,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  parbr  pursued  their  way,  **  about  tbe 
mud  in  that  weir?     Hardy  says  it  will  hurt  the  fish  to  do  it  now." 

<<  That*s  just  what  I  told  you,  Mr.  Charles.** 

**  Well,  flien  But  I'll  come  down  to-morrow  and  talk  it  over 

with  you :  I  can*t  stop  now.** 

**  As  you  please,  sir.     I  sluill  be  somewhere  about** 

Charies  Dalrymple  turned  too  hastily.  His  foot  cauglit  against  some- 
thing rising  from  the  stubble,  and  in  saving  himself  he  nearly  dn^ped  his 
ffun.  He  recovered  the  gun,  with  a  jerk,  but  the  trigger  was  touched, 
he  never  knew  how,  or  with  what,  and  the  piece  went  off.  A  cry  in  front, 
a  confusion,  one  down,  and  the  others  gathered  round  him,  was  all 
Charles  Dalrymple  saw,  as  through  a  mist  He  droj^ed  the  g^un, 
started  forwara,  and  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  anguish.  For  it  was  his  frSber 
who  had  frJlen. 

The  most  collected  was  Oscar  Dahymple.  He  always  was  ooUectod: 
his  nature  was  too  cold  ever  to  be  put  out  He  held  up  his  leJatm's 
head  and  shoulders,  and  strove  to  ascertain  the  injury.  Mr.  Dahymple, 
though  very  pale,  had  not  £(unted,  and  he  opened  his  ejes. 

*'  Oh,  fother,'*  cried  Charie^  with  a  wail  of  grie^  as  he  threw  himself 
beside  him,  <<  I  did  not  do  it  purposely — I  don't  know  how  it  haf- 
pened.** 

"  Purposely,  no,  boy,**  answered  his  father,  in  a  kind  tone.  ^*  Chesr 
up.  I  do  not  believe  there's  much  harm  done.  CleveUnd,  I  think  the 
damage  is  in  my  left  leg.** 

Mr.  Dalrymple  was  right  The  charge  had  entered  the  ealf  of  tbs 
lefi  1^.  Oscar  cut  the  leg  of  the  trouser  round  at  the  knee  wkha  pen- 
knife, and  drew  it  off,  and  Sie  boot  The  blood  was  running  freely.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  not  a  soul  present  knew  what  ou^t  to  be  done, 
whether  anything  or  nothmg,  all  beinff  profoundly  ignorant  dT  (he  simple 
principles  of  surgery,  but  my  stumbled  to  the  conclusion  that  tying  it 
up  might  stop  the  mood. 
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**  Not  that  handkerchief"  interrapted  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  Oscar  inthH 
dnoed  a  silk  one  for  the  purpose;  ''take  mine ;  it  is  white  and  linen.  The 
first  thing  will  be  to  get  him  home." 

'<  The  first  ihbg  must  be  to  get  a  doctor/*  said  Oscar. 

''  Of  comise.     Bat  we  can  move  him  home  while  advice  is  coming.** 

''  Mpr  honse  is  nearer  than  the  Orange, **  said  Farmer  Lee.  "  Better 
take  lum  there." 

**  No ;  get  me  home,"  interposed  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

''  My  hoose  is  not  a  stone's  throw  o£^  and  the  beet  room  shall  be  at 
your  service,  sir.     You  know  that." 

''  Tes,  Lee.  But— this  may  be  a  long  job.  I  would  rather  be  taken 
home." 

''  The  squire  thinks  that  home's  home^"  cried  the  gamekeeper.  *^  And 
80  it  is ;  'specially  in  illness." 

The  difbculty  was,  how  to  get  him  there.  But  necesnty,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  true  mother  of  invention ;  and  by  help  of  a  mattress,  pro* 
cured  from  Farmer  Lee's,  with  impromptu  bearings  to  it,  made  of  ''  web- 
lung,"  as  Miss  Judith  Lee  called  some  particularly  strong  tape  she  hap- 
pened to  have  by  her,  the  gamekeeper,  two  labourers,  and  Mr.  Lee 
started  with  their  load.  Oscar  walked  by  Mr.  Dalrymple's  side ;  Charles, 
in  a  state  of  distraction,  had  flown  off  to  the  town  for  medical  assistance; 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  volunteered  to  go  forward  and  prepare  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sittmg-rooms  of  the 
Orange,  with  her  daughters.  Old-ftshioned  as  regarded  its  construction, 
and  its  carved  oak  panelling,  daHc  as  mahogany ;  handsome  and  modem 
as  regarded  its  furniture  and  fittings  up.  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  an  agreeaUe 
woman  of  three  or  fi>ur-and-forty,  had  risen,  and  was  ending  over  the 
tambour-work  of  their  visitor.  Miss  Lynn,  telling  her  it  was  too  dusk  to 
do  more  then ;  Selina  Dah7mple  was  trying  a  piece  of  new  music,  talk« 
ing  and  laugUng  at  the  same  time;  and  Alice  Dalrymple,  lame  and  an 
invalid,  was  on  her  reclining  soOii,  near  the  window. 

<<  Here  is  Mr.  Cleveland  by  himself,"  exclaimed  Alice,  seemg  him  pass. 
**  I  wonder  where  the  others  are." 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  raised  her  head,  and  went,  in  her  simple,  hosptable 
fashion,  to  open  the  hall  door.  Putting  it  back  for  Mr.  Clevdand's 
approach,  she  retrrated,  and  stood  just  inside  the  oak  parlour. 

*<  What  a  long  day  you  have  had !"  she  ezchdmed,  as  he  came  in  after 
ber.     **  I  think  you  must  all  be  tired.     Where  are  the  others  ?" 

'*  They  are  b^ind,"  replied  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  had  been  thinking, 
as  he  came  long,  that  he  would  make  light  of  the  accident,  at  the  finit 
telling ;  quite  a  joke  of  it ;  so  as  to  prepare  them  without  alarm.  *<  We 
have  bagged  such  a  quantity,  Mrs.  Dalrymple :  and  your  husband  has 
asked  me  to  dinner ;  and  is  g<Hng  to  acconmiodate  me  with  a  ooaty  as 
well.  Oh,  but,  talldng  of  baegbg,  and  dinner,  and  coats,  I  hope  you 
have  plenty  of  hot  water  in  U^  house;  baths,  and  all  the  rest  ot  it. 
One  of  us  has  hurt  hb  leg,  and  we  may  want  no  end  of  hot  water  to 
wash  it." 

'<That  is  Charles,  I  know,"  said  Selina.  ''  He  is  always  getting  into 
some  scrape.    Look  at  what  he  did  at  Lee's  last  week." 

'<  No ;  It  is  not  Charles,  for  once.    Guess  again." 
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«Oa«irrinUipoMdMo%  from  bar  soAu    "^Omtmtimi 
get  into  hurt." 

<<Thea  who  it  it?**  flsied  Kit.  DtirytofiB,  lookb^  «pw     *<I8  it 

^  What  ahottldy<m»y  tofto  b«py  nw?"  otd  Ifrv  aMilwi,  iitting 
down,  and  stretching  out  one  leg,  as  if  it  were  stiff  and  fae  mmIA  aat 
bend  it 

''OhdUar  r  «ttMd  Mrs.  Ddkyv^  rauiiiig  forwadl  widi  %  tot- 
stool,  ''  how  did  it  happen?    Ton  ouffht  not  to  luMFe  walbtd boonu* 

^'No^^'saUhe^'^mylegis  allvi^t.  It  is  IhOryuple ;  ba  fav  faort 
bis  a  little." 

""HowdUlbedoit?  Isk  the  knee?  Did  be  f^lP' w»  leitonKted 
around* 

**U  is  notfaMg/'  interrupted  Mc.  Clev>elaikL  ^Bot  we  woidd  not  let 
bim  walk  boiae.  And  I  oame  on  to  tell  you,  lest  yon  sboudd  be  abnaed 
ateeeinghioi  brougbt." 

«<BiMgbtr  eaS  MTS^Dndsymipb.  «'How  doyoa  men?  Who  is 
bnanwbMir 

'^fitfdy  aad  Fanner  Lee.  I  sappoae,  left  ti>  himself;  be  wosldbam 
been  ibr  runamg  all  the  way  here,  and  leaping  the  ditches  over  the 
shortest  eut^  eo  we  just  suide  bim  lie  down  on  a  BrnttMSS,  aad  tfaey  aae 
carrying  it.     Miss  Judith  supplied  us." 

«"  Hss  be  spnsned  bb  k^r 

^'Nov"  carelessly  xetaroed  Mr*  Ckvebmd.  ^  He  baa  maaiged  to  get 
aMttle  shot  into  it;  but '* 

^ShotrintenmptidMis.Dah7ni;de,iaa£ngbtenedtoBe.   *"  Sak^tf 

« It  it  notbiw,  I  assure  yo««''  said  Mr.  CfeiFeland.  «'  ▲  very  sb|^ 
wmmd.    He  will  be  out  with  us  in  a  wesk  mguaJ* 

<<  Oh,  Mr.  ii^evebmd,"  she  figdiitly  uttend,  "^you  ba?e  quite  upset  nm* 
Is  it  aarioos?'' 

**  Serious  I  Don't  yoo  see  bow  merry  I  am  ?  The  moat  seriois  part 
is  dm  trouasas.  Oscar,  in  bis  alarm,  bke  y<ni,  as  to  serioasness,  de<^- 
tated  their  leg  at  the  knee.  They  will  nofer  be  fit  to  wear  agmn," 
added  Met.  devebmd,  with  a  gvave  faoa. 

"*  We  will  turn  them  over  to  CharWs  stock,"  said  Selina.  '^  I  an 
sure,  what  with  one  random  action  or  anether,  half  bis  dothes  are  aa 
sibaada." 

<<  How  was  it  done?**  kiqiiired  Alme*  . 

^  An  acckkoit,"  reified  Mr.  Glevelaad.  *^  One  M<rer  doM  know  too 
mB  bow  such  ooemr.'^ 

.  ^<  We  mast  send  for  ft  doctor,''  observed  Mrs.  Dabympley  tvamg 
bMtOy.  "^  Hewaeer  slight  it  mfty  be,  I  shall  aot  know  bow  to  taeatit^ 
.  ''Do  aot  trouble  yoarseE  We  thougfat  of  tbat,  ondCbailea  is  goM 
ftar  Fertb.  I  sappose  his  bed  is  raady,  Mxa.  Daliympla  ?  He  ahoukl  be 
kid  there  «t  once.    Better  be  on  the  safe  side." 

.  Ite*  Dabrymple  ^piitted  the  room.  Mr*  Ctereland  aba  qosttod  it,  and 
went  to  the  hsdl  door,  and  stood  there,  looking  out,  hb  handi  in  Aa 
peoketief  bisTebreteenetat  ^kme  one  came  <{uiet^  up,  «ad  sloed  by 
mm :  it  was  SelinftDabymple,  trembling. 

<<  Mr.  Cleveland,''  Am  wbapsnoJ,  f«is  it  not  fsmaa  tfumyoabavie  sttU? 
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lairicjTMbMvbMinidiafligliloFitteaik    Fmjr  tell  m*  Aa  tr«th : 
jot  know  I  «tt  ikH  BwdUki^  like  ABesk" 

^MydeatsI  ande  Mgbt of  it,  io  me  woai^  1>6C»«6  I  ^fiiiW 
^tttuaaeetMBryalmiL    £«i  1 4«iai«  ptt^  I  4o  not  ihiok  <bm  ai  Mrf 
serious  hurt" 

**  W«0  it  Us  o^m  gun  wvnt  offl" 

^^No.'' 

-•*  VHioiB  ?'• 

^Ckariei'fl.* 

'<0h!— But  I  ttngiH  lM?e  toM  it,''  tk«  tdded,  her  Aoeked  tow 
msigthm  i»  ^m of  magU4  **€baiAm  m  gwkfci  cani»mmmm4ry 
mpf  m  OB  life  ■  wanton  qgelwimis/^ 

*^  He  is  careless,"  replied  Mr.  Cleveland,  ^'  but  he  has  a  good  hant, 
and  is  always  so  sorry  for  his  faiiiks." 

<<  Tes.  His  life  is  made  rip  of  medets  aotkne  and  Mptnteaeo*  How 
teadfbl  to  MOect  <hat  he  dioQU  liafe  sbot  fa|p»  r 

*<  Do  not  speak  of  it  in  that  ttpeot,  my  dear.  I  hefierv  it  will  pfOPV* 
but  a  trifling  hurt.  But  to  see  him  borne  here  on  a  mattiasa^  Hka  a  daad 
mmty  a  leg  df  his  paatakK)Qi  eat  off,  a»d  his  own  leg  bandaf^ed  up^  might 
lopraftig^nedsooMofyottiiitofllnesi^toIoaaQatoprepareytiu.  Mba/ 
iPeM  I  Toa,  I  would  draw  the  corlains  befora  tha  window.  Tlwy  wil 
•mi  ba  We,  and  a  litde  ^ng  flaniat  Alioe.  And  do  not  lat  her  nft 
aot  haia^  whan  they  aoma." 

Mina  want  io  to  act  upon  this  adrica:  Mr.  Clav^dand  remaiiiad M 
itm  door.  Soon  ha  heard  feet  coming  round  tha  hoaae,  and  a*  tlia  anna 
fime  ha  saw,  to  fali  surprise,  the  gig  rf  the  suigeon,  turniaig  off  fWan  tfe 
road.     How  quick  Charles  had  been !     He  could  not  have  been  to  tiio 

tDWO. 

No ;  it  proved  that  he  had  met  them,  Mr.  Forth  and  Br.  Tyler,  who 
had  been  to  a  aoontvy  oonsaltation.  All  three  wec«  crammad  into  the 
gigv  Charias  jumped  out  first,  and  began  roifaing  aboat  Klae  a  mad 
creature.     Mr.  Cleveland  went  out,  and  laid  hands  upon  him. 

'^^  Yoo  will  do  atone  hann  than  yoa  hove  abeady  done^  young  air, 
unless  you  can  control  yourseE  mre  have  I  bean  impwaii^g  yoar 
mtiimt  ani  maien  widi  the  oonvwtioa  tfiat  it  u  BothiDg  mat9  thaii  a 
few  fleabitei,  and  you  are  going  to  i^sat  all  I  have  done.  Ba  ealm  b^ 
fore  them,  at  any  rate.'^ 

'<Oh,Mr.Cl0falaod!  Yoa  taUcafoafaaneis!  Parhaps  I  hai«  killed 
my  fieither." 

<<  I  hope  not.  But  I  d»a  say  a  gteat  deal  dapanda  open  hia  bebg 
kept  quiet  and  tranquil.  Bemenbir  that  If  yoa  eamMM/*  added  Mr. 
Caavdiaad,  waJking  liim  fotward  a  few  piMset,  ^  I  will  jast  nardi  you 
over  to  my  house,  and  you  shall  stop  there  till  all  fear  of  daagaff  ia 
over." 

"^ I  wai  ba oafan,"  m^  Chariei :  **l  pnaniai  you.  Rapanla&ce,'' he 
eoAtBMed)  biltaily,  *<  wbather  oootrolled  «r  not,  will  do  mm  no  good, 
so  I  had  better  keep  it  to  myself.  I  wish  I  had  shot  my  own  haad  off 
iMt* 

^Hmd^  you  basm  again  1     JTiSyaabaquMP* 

f^ToB,  IwilL  rU  go  and  paoe  About  whaiediayaan'taaatiia^  and  ^ 
rid4tfar)iaetflfaitw«f.'' 
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'  He  wrteehed  Inmsetf  from  the  Honoartble  Mr.  Cltreland,  went  to  ttm 
btdc  of  the  house  and  began  striding  anumnt  some  cabbages  in  the 
Idtehen-ffaiden.  Poor  Charles  Dabvmple  tm  then  as  if  it  woold  be  a 
mercy,  mr  which  he  should  be  ever  thankful,  if  his  head  wore  o£  He 
was  generous,  affectionate,  but  thoughtlessy  and  most  impulsiTe. 

As  the  ffamekeeper  was  departing,  after  helping  with  his  master  up- 
stairs, he  detected  Charles's  restless  moTements,  and  went  to  him. 

*<Ah,  Mr.  Charles,  it's  bad  enough,  but  tearing  about  won't  do  no 
ffood.  If  jou  had  but  let  me  draw  that  there  charge !  Mr.  Cley^and's 
ideas  is  sure  to  be  right :  the  earl's  always  was,  afore  him." 

Charles  ''tore"  about  .worse  than  before,  dealing  six-and-twenty  cab- 
bages at  a  stride.  ''  How  did  my  fisither  bear  the  transport  hooM^ 
Hardy  r 

'<  Pretty  well     A  bit  faintish  he  was.*^ 

^'  Hardy,  I  will  never  touch  a  gun  again.** 

''  Not.  tiill  the  next  lime,  I  don't  suppose  yon  will,  Mr.  Charles.  You 
may  touch  'em,  rir,  but  you  must  be  more  careful  of  'em." 

Qiarles  groaned. 

'^  This  is  the  second  accident  of  just  the  same  sort  that  I  have  beenin,*' 
continued  Hardy.  ''The  other  was  at  the  earl's,  when  I  was  a  youngstsc 
Two  red-coat  trades  had  come  down  there  with  the  young  lord,  him  as  la 
now  the  earl,  for  a  week's  sport,  and  one  of 'em  (he  seemed  to  us  keepen 
as  if  he  had  never  handled  a  gun  in  all  his  bom  days)  got  the  shot  into 
the  other^s  calf— just  as  it  has  been  got  this  evening  into  the  squiie's. 
That  was  a  worse  accident,  thoufi;h,  than  this  will  be,  I  hope.  He  was 
laid  up  at  the  inn,  close  by  where  it  happened,  for  six  weeks,  and 

then '* 

^  *'  And  then— did  it  terminate  fatally  ?"  interrupted  Charles,  searsely 
above  his  breath. 

"Law  no,  rir  I  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  he  was  on  his  legs,  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  went  back  to  Lunnon— or  wherever  it  was  he  came 
from." 

Charles  Dalrymple  drew  a  relieved  breath.  "  I  shall  go  in  and  hear 
what  the  surgeons  say,"  said  he,  restlessly. 

The  medical  men  were  still  with  Mr.  fhdrymple,  and  Charies  entered 
the  oak  parlour.  Miss  Lynn  was  standing  before  the  fire.  No  one  else 
was  there. 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  <'  I  wanted  to  see  you.  Do  you  fear  this  will  be 
very  bad?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  despondbg  answer. 

*<  Whose  gun  was  it  that  did  the  mischief  ?" 

<' Whose  gun !  Have  you  not  heard?"  he  broke  forth,  in  a  tone  of 
fierce  self-reproadi. 

"  No,"  said  she,  looking  at  him. 

<<  MiHB,  of  course.    And  if  he  dies,  I  shall  have  murdered  him." 

Miss  Lynn's  countenance  faded  to  sorrow  with  the  words,  but  she  £d 
not  speak. 

"I  see  what  you  think,  Isabel,"  he  said,  m  the  mood  to  ^ew  all  thi^ga 
m  a  rioomy  light:  "that  you  will  be  better  without  me  than  with  me. 
Cancel  our  eiwagement,  if  you  will    I  cannot  say  Ido  not  deserve  it."* 

"  No^  Charies,  I  was  noithmkingthat»"  she  answered,  the  tears,  wUdi 
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had  liaen  to  ber  eyef»  giifieiihig  b  the  gbw  of  the  fire.    <*  I  was  think* 
ing  whether  I  could  say  or  do  anythiog  that  would  induoe  you  to  beoome 
more  thoughtful— more  like  a  rational  being.'' 
«  And  less  like  a  fi>ol.     Say  it  out,  Isabd." 

**  Tou  are  anything  but  Ihat,  and  you  know  it  Only  you  will  aoi 
from  impulse.  Yon  wink,  speak,  moye^  without  the  slightest  d^bera- 
tion :  it  is  all  impulse." 

*'  Impulse  oonld  hardly  haye  been  at  fault  here.  It  was  a  horrible  ac- 
cident, and  I  shall  deplore  it  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life.  But  it  was  an 
acddent  that  might  haye  happened  to  any  one  else :  to  Oscar,  cautious 
asheis.** 

"How  was  it?" 

**  I  cannot  telL  I  had  been  speaking  to  Lee,  and  was  turning  sharp 
round  to  catch  up  the  others,  and  the  gun  went  oft  Perhaps  the  trieger 
caoght  my  coat  sleeye.  Yes,  that  purt  was  pure  acddent,  Isaod,  but  £ere 
is  somethine  worse  connected  with  it" 

*<  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

"Not  five  minutes  preyiously,  Cleyeland  had  fired  off  his  gun,  because 
he  would  not  bring  it  in,  loadEsd.  EEardy  asked  if  he  shoiud  draw  the 
chaige  from  mine,  and  I  haughtily  answered  that  I  could  take  good  care 
of  it.  Why  did  I  not  let  him  do  it?"  added  Charles,  stridhig  the  room 
in  his  yexation,  as  he  had  preyiously  strode  the  cabbages ;  "  wmtt  an  idiot 
I  was !    You  had  better  give  me  up,  Isabel  ?* 

She  turned  and  glanced  at  him,  and  he  came  towards  her  and  laid  hie 
hands  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  mto  her  eyes  by  the  light  of  the  &e. 
"  It  may  be  to  your  interest,"  he  whispered.  "  Some  day  I  may  be 
shooting  you,  in  one  of  my  careless  moods.     What  do  you  say,  Isabel  ?" 

She  said  nothing.  She  only  leaned  a  little  forward,  and  Charies  threw 
his  arms  round  her  and  strained  her  to  him,  in  all  the  fervency  of  a  first 
affection.     "  My  darling !  you  are  too  good  for  me." 

The  report  of  the  medical  men  was  fayourable.  The  bleeding  had 
been  stopped,  the  shots  extracted,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  danger; 
A  little  confin^nent,  quiet,  and  proper  treatment,  they  hoped  would  set 
all  to  rights  again. 

No  one  had  thought  about  dinner,  and  an  hour,  at  least,  aOber  it  ought 
to  have  been  served,  when  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  dropped  into  a  calm  sleep, 
and  they  were  all  gathered  in  the  oak  parkur,  a  servant  came  in,  and 
said  it  was  on  the  table. 

"Then  I  will  be  gone,"  spoke  Mr.  Cleveland,  "  and  wish  you  all  a 
good  appetite." 

"  Indeed  you  will  not  go  without  some  dinner,"  returned  Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

^I  am  in  a  pretty  state  fi>r  dinner,"  said  he.  "And  I  can't  wony 
Dalrymple  over  coats,  now.    Look  at  me." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Geveland!  do  you  think  we  shall  regard  your  dress?  Is 
this  a  time  to  be  fiastidious?    We  have  not  thought  of  it,  ourselves." 

"No?"  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  looking  at  them.  "I  am  sure  you  all 
look  well.     You  are  not  in  shootrng-jaiokets  and  muddy  boots." 

"  I  am  going  to  sit  down  as  I  am,"  interrupted  Charies,  who  had  not 
changed  a  thing  since  he  came  in. 

Mn.  Dakymple  ended  the  matter  by  taking  Mr.  Cleveland's  arm,  and 
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b(MM«UiQ«ff  temidt  IhediBiaf^ioom.  CkMiet  laid  Ud  oE  biU 
JLf »»,  Mni  tb#  Mtt  foUoiMd.  OaMff  wm  the  «iily  o«t  who  kad  ifai— i 
In  all  emergencies  he  retaintfl  propri^x  and  cool  lelf  pnmidim,  mmt.§§ 
the  patting  on  of  a  coat. 

It  ivas  a  Uvalj  dino«r4aUb,  BMtde  io  by  iha  efferta  of  Mr.  ClavebBd : 
iAjEM«,ihatwMwhyhehadMixiMaad,  Habad  great  £aitk ia ebeerfol 
looks  round  a  sick-bed ;  and  did  not  want  desponding^  aaas  ibwm  to  bb 
finaod  Dabymffo. 

II. 

Thb  seventh  day  after  the  accident  was  a  day  of  t^j/okimgp  £er  Mr. 
DahympW  iras  00  far  reooverad  m  U>  ba  ap  for  mm»  ham.  A  ao&  uras 
tewn  belvae  Iha  Are,  aad  ba  biy  on  it  Tba  syawtonis  had  aU  mhmg 
\ma  favouiibH  fad  ha  navr  narrily  toU  tb«m  tbal  if  aayho<fy  hm 
written  to  order  him  a  cork  leg,  he  tbooffht  i^  wight  hi  oaiai«MBded« 
They  all  made  merry  with  him,  paying  nim  yisiia  by  IVM.  ABae  and 
IGai  Lyna  bad  been  io  togithar :  when  tbsy  weia  liariag^  ha  baekoaed 
tba  latter  faftokt  bad  AUae  did  nai  notiM»  and  wanfc  KmpHig  firon  thi 


<<  Do  you  wMDi  nm  to  do  Mjihing  for  you  ?**  aikad  bab«l»  latooung, 
•ad  bending  over  tba  iofiu 

'<  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dabympl%  taking  pcaeaprian  of  hoik  her  handt»  an4 
looking  up  with  an  aiab  awUe,  '^  I  a^aoA  you  to  teUiae  what  tha  aeoPit  is 
between  you  and  that  spoaoev*  Charies," 

Isabel  jLiyiui'sayat  drooped,  and  her  feoegfovfoadat  ShawaaanaUe 
to  apeak* 

'<  WM4  yoQ  tall  ana?"  repeated  Mr^  Dabyaipk. 

^  Hae  be  beei> o^ying  anything  to  you,  eirr  sba  (allerad. 

<<Nothe.  Nota^vord.  Soaiebod^abotQld  ma  they  lair  heaadlflv 
l(9E&n  bad  aBaoiat  botaraeu  them^  iriueh  might  p«asiUy  hear  aeeidti  tome 

Shebarftialotiarsy  gotcnaDf  bar  bandi  &ae^  aad  held  it  befoBt  fair 
Bftoe. 

.  ''I^ay,  my  dear^^  he  Uadly  said,  ^'I  «d  not  wfdi  to  wmkmjom  an- 
oomfortoUe.  I  only  meant  to  leka:  and  jalt  toeay  oaa  thiag^  leabal^-^ 
tbatifyoaaadChwiasbMMbetalkifl^seoretitaaaehod^  laodhir 
mother  will  not  say  nay  to  it.  Dry  up  your  tears,  ahild(  it  is  a  laqrUq^ 
aMl^f»aotaam^  I  iant^  you  and  Charlai  ta  d^  Im  w&  me 

this  evening.     There." 

Isahal  oieapied,  half  Mnilafl,  h^  taw.  And  fhoandGhaika  had  tea 
with  Mr.  Dabymple  that  evening.  He  took  it  early  since  Ua  illaeaas 
m  o^loeL  ImM  made  tha  tev  a^d  Chartea  waited  oa  hia  fiithar,  who 
was  then  in  bed.  When  the  tm  wm  ^daered  aaray*  Iiibal  went  wUki( 
and  Cbades  eat  W  the  bediide  alone, 

''"Hbk  night  ha? a  been  aa  unhieky  ihot^  CbariM,''  M&  Dabynqib 
ioddciply  ahacMnicit 

'<Oh,£bthorldanottdfciiboatlt.    lamaothankfnir 

<' But  I  am  ffowg  to  talk  aboat  it.  To  tell  yaa  why  it  would  have  bean 
BO  unlucky,  had  it  turned  out  difiPerently,  Thie  aoeident  has  made  ma 
twaeajbarthanoeartaintyof  life,  iflnaver  wiOiaabtPidithafcia,    Fut 
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theeaMlIes  «ff  the  teU%  CiHurfat;  I  doaH  Mk»  thtm  vight  b  my  ^jnau 
And  jost  get  the  lotion  before  you  sit  down.** 

Chftrles  Dakjmple  tom^  did  wfaitiniB  lequind^  ftttd  letmned  his  seat. 

**  When  I  BtaRied,  Charits^  I  wm  «Dbf  the  steeiid  bMAer,  and  ao 
settlenient  was  made  on  your  mother.  I  had  a  post  in  LondoD»  aa  I 
believe  you  have  haaid,  w&ok  Wo«gii4  me  in  auE  kindred  a  year,  and  we 
Married  ea  ikmty  to  ruh  on  at  w«  best  eonkL  And  I  dare  m  w^  shotild 
Jiave  nibbed  on  "very  well,"  added  Mr.  Dalrfmpb^  in  a  sort  ofparantheM^ 
^fioff  our  desires  wece  siaipU>  and  we  were  not  Hkalj  to  go  beyeod  oo 
income.  However,  when  you  were  about  tMO  yaara  old,  Moat-Gianga 
Ml  to  me,  thioQgh  the  deatb  o£my  brother." 

'^  He  was  my  god&ther,  was  he  notf  interrapted  CiMrles. 

«Yet.     He « 

•   ^  What  wat  the  canae  of  bi»  death?    He  atoit  have  baen  a  yoong 

*^  Eight^mdrtwen^  only.  It  waa  3^00119.  I  gare  op  aay  poet  iai 
London,  aad  we  eaaoe  to  Moat*^i«n0e-*— " 

"But  what  did  my  uncle  Charles  die  of?"  asked  Charlee  •gm« 

^  Keyer  maud  what  It  wee  an  unhappy  death,  and  we  So  not  care 
to  speak  of  it.  Moat-Orange  ie  worth  abeut  200(ML  a  year ;  and,  m 
one  respaet,  we  have  done  wrong  etnce  we  came  to  it?  we  have  put 
nothing  by.*" 

^ Why  AoM  yon  ha^e  pot  by?**  interrapted  Chariee. 

"  There.  Tbepe  b  an  exempuea^ion  o£  your  random  wa^  of  q>6a|kiiig 
and  thinfciog.    Mbat*6nnige  ie  enteiled  nson  you,  every  ehdiiag  of  it." 

''Well?'*  said  Charles.     «<  It  will  bo  enough  for  mew" 

«"!  hopeH  will.  Bat  it  would  have  b^n  anyAiwr  but '  weU'  had  I 
£ed ;  for,  in  that  ease,  yenr  mother  and  eteters  i9omd  haim  been  beg^ 
gars.'* 

^Oh,fcUier!» 

*«  Yee.  You  would  kava  had  «000i  a  year,  and  they  nothing.  Let 
me  go  on.  Charles  Dalrjrmple  left  many  debts  behind  him,  soma  of 
ihem  cmel  ones:  we  w^l  net  enterinto  that     I  (in  a  chivahwne fiBeling, 

Serhaps,  but  which  I  and  your  mother  have  never  repented  of)  took  thoea 
ebte  upos  me,  to  pay  off  by  degrees.     And  I  paid  dbem.^ 

**  Gothidy  chivalrous,  that  was,**  thought  Chiaiae  to  Umsell. 

<«Aiid  the  estate  had  dso  to  be  kept  up,  fcr  I  woidd  mt  turn  it  aaid 
that  Moat-Qrange  evCered  by  its  change  of  ownere,  and  jom  motber 
thought  with  me;  eo  that,  altogether,  wa  ha^  a  etnigg^  for  it,  and  were 
positively  less  at  our  ease  for  ready  money  here,  than  we  had  been  m  ovr 
little  hwMchold  in  London.  Im  about  twebe  years^  I  thiiA  it  was,  the 
diibtB  were<4earad  ofl^  and  we  had  bnatfaing  time.  'Hien  we  began  to 
think  about  saving :  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  waa  only  dbeoght  of;  not 
done.  The  cost  of  edueating^yoii  ohiUresi  had  inereased  as  yea  grew 
older:  iUice'a  itkees  came  on  about  that  period^  and  wae  a  great  and 
continued  expense :  and,  what  with  one  thing  or  other,  we  never  «fid^  or 
have,  put  by.    Your  expenses  at  oettege  were  enoamona.*' 

"  Were  they?"  returned  Charles,  sonewhat  kdiffmnti]^. 

<«Weretheyr  echoed  Mr.  Dalrymple,  almost  in  a  Aarp  toaa.  ^I>t> 
jm  forget  that  you  also  ran  into  debt,  like  year  nncb  Charlee?" 

"  Not  mush,  was  it,  sir?"  cried  Charles,  deprecatingly,  who  - 
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bered  rery  little  of  the  matter,  bejoad  the  £Mt  that  ^die  Vakr  hftd  gone 
in  to  Moat*Grange* 

'< Pretty  well,^  retunied  Mr.  Daixympleb  with  a  cough.  ^The  earn 
total  averaged  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a  year,  m  enerjyearduit 
yon  were  there." 

<<  Surely  not  l**  uttered  Charles,  startled  to  contrition. 

** It  seems  to  have  made  but  little  impression  on  you;  you  knew  it  at 
the  time.  But  I  am  not  recalling  this,  to  cast  reproach  to  you  now, 
Charles.  You  promised  then  that  you  would  not  get  into  dm  agsm, 
and  I  believe  you  have  kept  your  word.'' 

<c  I  have,"  he  readily  spoke  up,  the  fearless  look  of  truth  on  his  oo«m> 
tenanoe.     ^'  I  have  not  exceeded  the  income  you  allow  me." 

'<  My  boy,  I  believe  you.  And  I  only  wanted  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  put  by.  Not  a  day,  after  I  am  well,  will  I  cblsjr 
beginning  it.  We  will  curtail  our  expenses,  even  in  tfaingt  hitherto  ooa- 
stdmd  necessary,  no  matter  what  the  neighbourhood  may  tUnk ;  and  I 
shall  probably  insure  my  life.  Tour  mother  and  I  weie  tdldng  this  over 
all  day  yesterday." 

**  I  can  do  with  less  than  you  allow  me,  father ;  I  will  make  the  half 
of  it  do,"  said  Charles,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  impulse. 

«  We  shall  see  that,"  said  Mr.  Dah7mple,  with  another  cough.  ^'Bnt 
you  do  not  know  the  trouble  this  has  been  to  me  since  die  aecident, 
Charles.  I  have  lain  here,  and  dwelt  incessantly  upon  the  helpless  con- 
dition  of  your  mother  and  sisters    should  I  be  called  away." 

^<  My  aear  father — though  mtefiil  I  am  that  the  fear  has  passed*- 
you  might  have  set  your  mind  at  rest  Do  you  suppose  that  I  should 
ever  have  thought  of  disturbing  my  mother  and  sisten  in  their  possogion 
of  their  home  ?  No :  it  should  have  been  theirs  just  as  mu^  as  it  is 
now." 

^' Ah,  Charles, — those  generous  resolves  are  easier  formed  than  kepi. 
You  will  soon  be  wanting  a  home  of  your  own.  A  wife,  too,  di, 
Charles?" 

<<  Time  enough  for  ihat^  sir,"  returned  Charies,  with  a  very  consdous 
look. 

<<  If  you  could  only  think  so.  But  you  are  thiee-and-twenty,  and  I 
was  married  at  your  age." 

Charles  DafaTmole  fi<k;eted  on  his  chair — as  if  he  would  say  some- 
ihbg,  but  did  not  Imow  how.     Mr.  Ddiymple  rdieved  Urn. 

<<You  have  got  your  thoughts  turned  to  Isabel  Lynn:  have  you 
notr 

<<  Should  you  olject  to  her,  rir  ?"  asked  Charies,  in  hentation. 

<<  Quite  the  contrary.  I  like  her  much;  and  I  believe  your  moiher 
does.     I  have  told  Isabel  so." 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Charies,  opening  his  eyat* 

*^  1  told  her  so  this  afternoon.  There  is  one  thing  affttnet  it^ 
Charies?" 

'<  What  is  that?"  asked  he,  in  aknn. 

"  That  sbe^is  too  good  for  you." 

Charles  laughed.  <'  I  told  her  that,  myself,  and  asked  her  to  give  me 
up.  It  was  the  night  the  accident  happened,  when  I  was  so  tn^  mise- 
rable.'' 
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^  Aiid  I  nqiiKiM  the  would  not  Utten  to  the  ftdvioe  ?*' 

«  Not  exactly." 

**  Welly  Charles,  yoa  could  scarcely  have  chosen  better,  and  might 
haTe  chosen  Yory  mw^  worse.  So  you  shall  have  our  good-will.  Isf3)el 
has  money,  and        " 

<<  I  am  sure  I  have  not  thought  whether  she  has  or  not,**  interrupted 
Charles,  quite  indignandy.      •<  I  don't  care  about  diat  part  of  the 

^  ^  Of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  a  tone  Us  son  very  much 
^silked,  for  he  knew  it  betrayed  no  yeneration  for  his  own  wisdom — **  I 
should  be  surnrised  if  you  did  Common-place  ways  and  means,  pounds, 
shilliogs,  ana  pence,  are  beneath  the  exalted  consideration  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dalrymple.  I  should  not  wonder  but  you  would  set  up  to  live 
vfon  ur  to-morrow,  if  you  had  nothiug  else  to  set  up  upon." 

**  Well,  &ther,  you  know  what  I  meant — that  I  am  not  meroenary." 

<<  I  should  not  wish  you  to  be.  Neither  was  I,  when  I  spoke  of  Isa- 
beFs  having  money,  nor  has  her  possessing  it  influenced  us,  m  approving 
of  her.  We  like  her  for  herself:  but  you  will  both,  no  doubt,  nnd  her 
fortune  useful.  There  must  be  an  additional  allowance  to  you,  instead 
of  the  subtraction  you  spoke  of  just  now.  Well — we  must  manage  it. 
I  would  ten  thousand  times  over  rather  you  married,  than  ran  wild  and 
£b11  into  folly,  as  did  poor  Charles  Dalrymple.  Have  you  talked  of  when 
it  is  to  be,  Charles  ?" 

**  Oh,  sir^— not  this  year." 

'^This  year  will  soon  be  out.     Next,  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

''  And  this  brings  us  round  to  our  argument  Do  you  not  see— were 
I  gone,  and  you  married — ^that  the  Grange  would  be  your  home  ?  And 
that  your  mother  and  sisters  would  be  thrust  out  upon  the  world  ?" 

''  Never,  £Etther.  If— -if  Isabel  were  here,  would  there  not  be  room 
for  all  ?" 

''  No,  Charles,"  answered  Mr.  Dalrymple,  gravely,  *^  there  would  not 
be  room.  Isabel  would  widi  and  require  to  be  mistress  in  her  own 
house.  And  your  mother  could  scarcely  remain  in  this  house,  if  it  owned 
another  mistress." 

**  They — they  could  both  act  as  mistress,"  said  Charies,  dubiously. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  shook  his  head.  ''Two  mistresses  never  answered 
yet»"  he  said.  ''  And  there  is  another  thing,  Charles,  that  I  have  never 
found  answer:  a  wife  and  mother-in-law  living  together;  especially  in 
the  house  where  the  latter  has  ruled  as  mistress.  It  would  not  do  in 
this." 

'*  Well,  sir,  let  us  be  thankfiil  that  there  will  be  no  cause  to  try  it" 

'^  Ay,  Charles,  I  am  thankful — and  for  my  own  sake — ^that  my  life  is 
yet  spared  to  me.  But  the  firture  of  your  mother  and  risters  has  been  as 
a  thorn  in  my  side,  now  that  I  have  been  brought  bee  to  bee  with 
deitth." 

**  Hear  me^  father!"  exclaimed  Charles,  rising,  <<  had  the  worst  hap- 
pened, they  should  have  been  my  first  care :  I  declare  it  to-you.  First 
sad  fimmost,  even  before  Isabel." 

*' Are  you  gomgdown,  Charles  ?  Bring  a  light  here  first  My  leg 
ii  very  uneasy*'' 
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"Does! 
was  restless. 
swoUan.'' 

«<  The  iBttmt  of  die  IsMch^  being  rtigH^'nemnMl  Mr.  Oakymfk^ 
**  Loosen  it>  and  put  plenty  of  lotion  on." 

'<  It^nb  i»B)r  bat,"  .^we  Glmakm'silmtmariL 

'T\ysy  lene  ailiing  rvmmd  -jdie  fiw  just  be£MK  ktdSam^  'fisBDm,  JJiM^ 
llCss  Lynn,  Charles,  and  Oscar.  So  certain  were  they  of  the  j^iiml  — ill 
cf  ibe  amdent,  tiiat^  bad  giMi ADipflA:4i|^«>ri^— oaiafitben  ' 
lent,  MM^woiiU  h«re  beso  «nipililn  ^aiiOmA,  Jbutjtf  ;die  )  ' 
attMidingiiL  Tbwribad  jaat  baMi<] 
(o  iouoh  mm  wiwpnmstmngBr.than  ajpoppm. 

^  I  donH  neoi «»,"  MudtCbariaa. 

<<  What  a  long  cleielsag  jaa  imd  afidi  i 
down,"£«amftr]iidadina.    ^ What ifasntta"  ■■■fiiiiiiiii  MhmUfQkmxks? 
%u'faeaMding  yoa«  leoteseduiwito  caagrdndadigBtt?'* 

<'Notibiri;y''JbinlMiiniQMar.  ^'a»mm<ti\mffag]m^hawM^wm^wk 
Moab'flraaga,  iwhtn  ias^aconwB  into  at — as  JieiifaBj«oti«v  doing  laijiy.* 

tfibarlM'gluiaali^qiHcldg^^dBMtdbaliBffiw  faMu3 

in  tbedtaddambw'waU.    '' Y^  ihmm  me^  Mt  it,  tOmK^  md  Im 
*<Jk[«ii4Ghmnffi  •was^thd tAief anbyrttttif iwr»i niw ■  iliiw  " 

^•Qnlytto  Amk  of  kf  uttaivd  Mm^-^Hiattm  hmehmmm>Amm^ 
losing  the  Grange.     For  if  dear  papa  bad  died,  it  ¥roiiid!^b*OhMik)^^ 

<'  Ay,  all  Charles's ;  and  you  no  longer  wonm»iBibodiawy  ■ight^hroy 
even  Mrs.  Dalrymple^  onaQsear,  in.  a  nuMiw  toBO,  .aiif  Mnaioag'&r 
his  own  benefit.     ^*  I  dare  say  that  baa  worried  Mr.  DiHijwph** 

'<I4aMW(ithis,''  apoke  BptOkulea,  inbis^hHty  'wafs  "^tlutt  Mf  lAat 
be^wasttolUngiBe.   SntJiam^mmmfmammimthir 

<'  No,oliiaakjBeami !  m  dttagsinTBtteBiod  iMk,"  maUamiikbiaL 

;''Norif:lbey4lidtenHd.Hlt.diflkBni^'^aade^^  ^MfUba 

might  have  made  himself  easy  on  that  score.'' 

'^<'flboiddtyon%af»<epbus>odrifl;,iChadbBp'  liilil  AHwa. 

'<  To  be  01BB  dEddiDuld;  cin  dbnbb-qniA  tftine,"  Miiiiid  Charii^  «1- 
WMingibebii^AlioBraBidiaiiBg  ^mtttkmkfhmk'ioihmim,  mmiA  iji'^ 
Sharp  the  word,  and  quick  the  MmtiaOf  itiiraafl 


her  in  that  position.     <<  Sharp  the  word,  and  quick  the  • 
hayebaiii«fiihjao4iwn.    J  ahwildfhaie  poidia ^—hiiii  iiitliy— toih, 
CKbsImfed  MB  offdbyjoBMCjaimgrantjAip,Aatjyottiiijg)i^  i— i  i— tile 

''Oh,     Im9^  porbiV%  baaeidbirodtartto  «lop,^«i. 

turned  Charles,  with  a  moc^  serious  nice.  '^  On  condition  tbat  she  iomU 
haTjetaobsdaaflinvjr  bouaakaspec" 

nheyjOlikagted::  A^  ^mie  isocnre  aniAeloM  oftdaflwj^  intiia 
Biidktidf  («faiflb,iCbadaslikMMb<%ftoariidbaioiMxdd«.  It^mife 
fiafaya^e. 

<<  Dearest  mamma,"  said  he,  lettmg  Alice  and  her  chair  go  fui  iiMlila 
thair  natealffoiitkm,  anl«itepfiagfbadbN«a^  ''dSijoii 

hear  what^weyvmrerta^Bngf 

'<  Yes,  Charles,''  she  ngbed,  << I  beardit  Ibmxmammxmdjkr<m  iSk 
tMiWht?"  "^ 

"  A  ride  I"  exclaimed  Charles.     '<  To  find  the  emigrant^Upf 
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'*ttfampe4M  Omnies  ^  'gtft  tbe  g^-ready.    'fife  esQ'^,  ^7011  doi^H^ 

Stme  <ftiay  Umh  'I  mvn  {(iaee^m  jeor  Miec^s  1q|^  it  is  worse.'' 
All  their  mirth  was  forgotten  instantly.  They  sat  speeohless. 
<<  He  complained,  just  now,  of  the%anda^  *Mng  too  ti^,  «n3  said 
Oharles  liad'prtleBAed^4oofen  %  fbut  must  iiaf^only  fimimd^thafc  he 
HA  jso.  I  'looked  ^  It,  and  it  is  eo  nwidi  %fl«ned  and  swoHen,  fuA  ba 
cannot  bear  the  pain.  I  fear,"  she  added, -sittiiM^  down  on^a  ohtir  an8 
hwKtin^  into  'tears,  <<'*thttt  we  have  Tedconed  on  -ms  reoorerj  "too  soon— 
that  it  IS  far  off  yet.'' 

Ofaarlss  low  to  Ae  ^onA-'house,  and  helped  to%«me0s  in  'Ae  honoi 
not  that  he  apprehended  danger.     He  soon  brought  %adc  Mr.  f^orAi. 

Mrs.  Dairy  mple,  Charles,  and  Oscar  went  wttfi  Ifr.  Forfli^  the  AanL- 
ber.  Re  imeovefed  'llheleg,  4odk  off  flie  bandage  «nd  'finen,  «nd  h^ld^he 
waB-B^t'doae.  fie-gave^mt  one  look,  nadwBn^bdiced'i!^  wi&  a^jbeo 
expressive  fiaoe.     Erysipelas  had  set  in. 

mJbodynndeffStood,  or  was  darned.  Mn-Btflrymj^ashsd  the  cause 
of "ihe  change,  'ihe  sadden  heat,  and  -pama. 

<<  It  is  a  change-^that — does — sometimes  -come  on,***  drained  Ifc. 
9oith,^vho^  course,  iis  a  medieal  mao,  would  bafe  protertod  agaSnst 
danger,  had  he  known  his  patient  was  going  io  drop  off  tbe  neat  monvuit 
but  one. 

<<  That  redness  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  '^.fluiifsmw.'^ 
''   "^  xL  tovih'ilf  erynpetas,    I'oipaAed  'roe  surgeon* 

But 'ilU'wefe  'howfiu  lat  *Rie  <Ufange.  Bven  though  Sr«  rWfla  oani6 
fepaatedlyjiitft-ony  Ae<ueeeeffiw  cwy,  but-fteiMst,'afid'fhe  neKt,*«od 
AiAjo  4)RM^iit  'the  ■phya^ioB  wtih  iiim.  They  were  ^nataraay  anltt>uiy 
bnt  they  had  been  imbued  with  the  notion  that  the  danger -was  -over,  ^and 
Booe  v4hem9odked'to^ke  worst  side. 

One-day^he  mediQia  men  were  driTtBg  out  tf  "Ihe  st^OAe-yard-i-^beT 
gcnewlHy  •eame  «ad  ^weiittlkftt  way,  far'ii-wae  more  tsonvenient^'the  Uffh 
road  than  the  ^Rmtt  «ftwmee — When  they  met  Mi:.  <neYel8ttd.  %. 
Forth  pulled  up,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  leaned^m  ihe  ^^^iriiSe  heHKflked  to 
ihem,  one%aBS^n4be  wittg,*the  olher'on4hedaA4»0Qsfl. 
^  Kow^lie^tf&fmennog?'' 

*<* W«  ^leiegpqateycffyon,  A-,'^  -erieiltfr.  ^orA?  ^-saj^  ihat 70U, 
•I  Mr.  Bahyttj^'e  dmflneiul,  wodMhe  Hbe^est  to'break  jhenews-at 
AeflSraiige.    TlMie%*tio.hope." 
«  No  hope  of  his  life?" 
^None.     A'daf^er'twotniiittemnnate%I* 

Vr.^kv^land  wa0«MKpieai9%Aodiefl.    Becoddnot^lbst^peA. 
<<  This  is  very  sudden, ^geitthDEien.'* 
^^  Not^wtfienkiriy  ae.   Yoa4aiew4mt'erysipdaska8c<ime.on?' 
^'  ^es,  t%iew40tl;»*' -answered  Sir. 'Cleveland. 
'<  There  has  been  little  hope  since.     And  what  there  was,  %a8  rone 
now.     We  have  done  all  in  our  power,  but  it  has  mastered  us.    ^VniTyoa 
htcrfr  it*to 'Hr.  tpAympfOT 

«^V«e,"4ie^«uimafl,  quMiq^Hhem.  '^ft^A^vAlaA';  bot'some- 
hooy/iuvfl  do  it* 

He  went  straight  to  Mr.  Dahym|fl^s  bedroom,  and  -remtiined  ^^{{h 
him  some  time.    Charles,  who  had  been  despatched  to  the  town  on  a 
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mtttor  of  buBineM,  did  not  get  home  lall  erening.  He  abo  went  iheR. 
Hii  mother  left  the  chamber  as  he  went  in.  She  had  her  handkerehief 
to  her  hce :  Charles  supposed  she  was  afraid  of  the  dimngfat  He  ap- 
proached the  bed. 

**  How  are  you  by  this  time,  ut  ?" 

Mr.  Daliymple,  who  was  looking  flushed  and  restless^  hid  hoU  of 
Charles's  hand  and  held  it  between  both  of  his.  **  Have  diey  told  yon 
the  news,  my  boy?"  he  wluspered. 

*^  No,"  answered  Charles,  whose  thoughts  did  not  point  to  the  tnie 
meaning  of  the  words.     '^  Is  there  any  ? 

Sir.  Dalrymple  gazed  up  at  him,  a  yearning  gaxe.  And  aa  uneasy 
sensation  stole  oyer  his  son. 

<<  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  Charles.'' 

Charles  sank  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  It  was  as  if  a  thonderbolt 
had  struck  him :  and  one  that  was  to  leave  its  trace  throughout  his  life. 
**  Father  j  it  cannot  bel" 

*'  In  a  day  or  two,  Charles.    That  is  all  they  allow  me  now  of  life." 

He  cried  out,  widi  a  loud,  wailing  cry,  and  let  his  head  dny  on  the 
ooonterpane  be^de  his  fiftther. 

<<  You  must  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  my  son.  Bemember:  that 
is  one  of  my  dying  injunctions." 

<*  I  wish  I  could  die  for  you,  father !"  he  pasnonately  uttered.  ^  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself." 

**  1  forgive  you  heurtily  and  freely,  Charles.  Let  that  sufllce.  It  was 
a  lamentable  acddent,  but  it  must  have  been  permitted  for  some  wise 
end.  I  forgive  and  bless  you.  I  could  die  in  peaces  but  for  the  thought 
of  your  moiher  and  sisters.  I  can  but  leave  them  to  yon:  wiH  yoa 
cherish  and  provide  for  them  ?" 

He  lifted  up  his  head,  speaking  eagerly.  *^  I  will,  I  will.  II167  shall 
be  my  only  care.     Father !  I  will  never  marry.    Here  I  swear       ■** 

**  Be  silent^  Charles !"  interrupted  Mr.  Dauymple,  his  voice  rused  to 
hoarseness.     '*  How  dare  you  ?     Never  take  a  nuk  aaihJ* 

«<  I  mean  to  perform  it,  father." 

<<  Hush !  Act  always  according  to  the  best  of  your  abilities  and  con- 
science^ but  never  bind  yourself  to  what  you  may  prove  unable  to  per- 
form. Future  affiiurs,  wluch  may  look  to  us  dark  and  perplexing,  aome- 
times  clear  up  wonderfully  in  the  working.  Perhaps  yon  may  be  able  to 
provide  for  them  without  marring  your  own  prospects.  A  way  may  be 
found." 

<<Tes,  yes,"  sighed  Charles;  *<be  at  ease  respeolang  them ;  they  shall 
be  my  care,  as  I  told  you,  even  before  Isabel  But,  oh,  to  lose  you  tfana ! 
My  nther  I  say  once  more  that  you  do  forgive  me !" 

''From  my  very  heart  and  soul.  Do  not  grieve,  Charles.  Take 
counsel  of  your  mother  in  all  things,  when  I  am  gone.  Bless  you,  my 
boy,  bless  you  r 

^  If  Mr.  Charles  had  but  let  me  draw  that  there  charge  from  hk  frasL^ 
bewailed  the  gamekeeper  aloud,  as  mourners,  ftiend^  tenants^  and  ser- 
vants were  fialling  into  order,  aflber  laying  Mr.  Dakymple  in  Us  graTe, 
'*  the  squire  would  have  been  here  now." 
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BBTBOSPBCTIVB  BBVIBWALS: 

YI.— HOBACB  Walf<»^8  LxmBS.* 

As  Tolnine  after  volume  appears  of  Walpole*!  Entire  CorrespoDdenoe, 
we  are  more  and  more  struck  with  the  amount  of  obligation  aue  to  the 
writer  bj  historians  of  the  period  about  which  he  writes.  AUow  him  to 
be  eyer  so  prejudiced,  spiteful,  fond  of  caricature  and  exaggeration,  a 
inapper-iip  of  unconsidered  and  inconriderable  trifles,  and  a  scandal- 
monger of  ihe  first  magnitude, — ^he  is  yet  unrivalled  as  an  aid  to  oar 
acquaintance  with  ihe  men  and  women  of  his  time.  Take  almost  any 
pubHc  character  of  that  age,  and  it  will  be  found  that  to  Walpole  we  are 
indebted  for  nearly  every  lively  characteristic  and  salient  point  in  the 
portrait.  Historians  add  little  to  it,  though  they  may  diminish  from  it. 
Mahon  may  have  done  the  latter ;  Macaulay  himself  will  hardly  do  the 
former.  As  an  example  to  the  purpose,  let  us  learn  what  we  may  from 
this  Complete  Letter«writer,  of  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

About  the  earliest  glimpse  we  get  of  the  Duke  in  these  Letters  is  at 
a  masquerade.  He  comes  up  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  is  dressed  like  an 
old  woman,  and  says:  *^Je  connais  cette  poitrine."  Horace,  taking 
him  for  some  Templar,  replies:  ''Vous!  vous  ne  connaissex  que  des 
poitrines  qui  sont  bien  plus  us^es.**  Describing  the  scene  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  Walpole  says  of  his  sprightly  retort  on  the  rakish  Prince  in  dis- 
guise :  ^*  It  was  unluckily  pat.  The  next  night,  at  the  Drawing-Room,  he 
[the  Duke]  asked  me,  very  good-humouredly,  if  I  knew  who  was  the  old 
woman  that  had  teased  everybody  at  the  Masquerade.**  This  was  some 
four  years  before  Culloden.  At  present  the  Duke's  notoriety  was  mainly 
due  to  his  profligate  habits — ^to  which  Horace's  chance-shot  allusion  was 
so  *^  unluckily  pat"— too  much  so,  probably,  for  his  Royal  Highness  to 
believe  in  its  being  a  chance-shot,  though  his  good-humour  made  light  of 
the  matter. 

A  letter  of  a  month  later  (April  15,  1742)  contains  this  brief  para- 
graph :  **  The  Duke  [of  Cumberland]  is  of  age  to-day ;  and,  I  hear  by 
the  guns,  is  just  gone  with  the  King  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Lords." 

A  year  elapses,  and  the  Duke  b  distinguishing  himself,  with  his  fiftiher, 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  <*  I  don't  know  what  I  write*'— thus  Horace 
runs  on  (June  29,  1743)— "I  am  all  a  hurry  of  thoughts — a  battle — a 
victory  I  .  .  .  The  King  was  in  all  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  safe — the 
Duke  is  wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  W,  but  slightly."  In  a  following 
letter,  dated  a  fortnight  later,  we  read :  **  The  poor  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land is  in  a  much  worse  way  than  was  at  first  apprehended :  his  wound 
proves  a  bad  one  ;  he  is  gross,  and  has  had  a  shivering  fit,  which  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  a  mortification."    However,  the  wound  heals,  thou^ 

*  The  Letters  (^  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  Sdited  1^  Peter  Cannhur- 
ham.  Now  first  chronologically  arranged.  In  Eight  Volumes.  Yds.  L— Iv* 
Eichard  Bent^y.    1897. 
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the  groftsness  is  destined  to  increaae  to  the  last  degree,  as  aiiooeedii^ 
extracts  will  show. 

In  March,  1745,  Horace  writes :  ^'  The  Duke,  joa  hear,  is  nanied 
generalissimo,  wilk  Cbattf  Sodfaigaigv-  ^^  BlMMke,  and  Lieonier 
under  him.  Poor  boy !  he  is  most  Bmnswickly  happy  widi  his  drome 
and  trumpets.  Do  bat  linrirtlntr  driv  fiqfp«^ra 
swallow  that  bolus  the  Princess  of  Denmark  f*  InBfay:  ^TbeKiiig 
is  at  Hanover.    M.  th»  le«tav  aaa  fiUi  e£  «ki  DdVs  I 


humanity  ai^ 

brayery :  he  will  be  at  popuks  with  the  lower  clan  o£  men  aa  he  has 
Been  mr  £ree  or  fiyor  y eara  witti  the  fow  w«men:Be  wSTbe  tSe  aoGBei'a 
CreatSh^  as  wcO  as  theihb  I  am  xealTj  |j^ad ;.  ib-wili  be  of  neat  sc^ 
tfce  to  die  fiunO^,  if  any  of  them  oome  tb  make  ^Smer^  A  bm 
ttuftitfts,  imcT  ^t£e  Duke's  fiumanity^  wilT  tarn  out  to  w  a  ymmitfiing 
qiianti^,and'<*airtIW  letters^  to  be  '^fuIToftEe  FuteierorCbllbdeiL 

It  is  now  Koyember.  The  Tbung  Pretender  has  fotGreat  Br&Ha  m 
tfjjanic,  and  tUe  Duke  is  commissioned  to  put  down  waA  jpdbBoakmmm 
ffle  most  nummary  way.  ^  It  is  certain,  wr&es  WtlMoe^  ^itaX.  Atf 
atty  a£>re  tfie-  Duke,  and  are  gone  in  tfie  gfeatost  s|^ms^  and"  on  fie 
Ifarade,  aa  they  began  their  march^  the  Guunk  yowed  that  they  wonS 
nefAer  giye  nor  take  quarter..  For  bravery,  his  RoyaT  HEpnesv  u 
69ftaidy  no  Stuart,  but  IfteraHy  Fo^^ea  to  be  in  £e  act  of  fij^tiij^J' 
Letter  after  letter  during  the  next  few  months  contains  maftiplied  afluwons 
1!0  '^  the  Duke"  and  his  poogresain  thenorth.  ^  The  great  dmendenee  is 
upon  die  Duke ;  the  soMiers  adore*  him,,  anJ  w3£  reason.:  he  nas  a  SbnSr 
0SwnLge^  yast  yigilance  and  actTyit*^  and,-  I  am  tbld,f  great  nnfitasf 
^nius."  (Jan.  28,  1T46.)  '<  The  Duke'a  name  dispenes  amies,  as  liie 
netender's  raised  them.*^  (Feb.  7.)  *^  The  Dtake  and  has  same  sn 
porsuing^the  scattered  rebels  into  fteir  yery  mowatains,  detenunelto 


*  "From  the  time  the  Duke  fbat  appeared  onr  die  stage  of  tfas:pailic,airfliB 
flriller'*  min&rters  had  been  Uind  to  hU  Rojnid  HIghneM'b  cqs^ 
oflitr  Lead  Gnaaiile,  too  giddy  Mnn^  to  Mund  tt^yomag,  ] 
kka  anegantly  when  (he  King  and  the  Bart  had^pBcgeetcd  a  i 
the  Princest  of  Denmark.  The  Duke,  accottomed  by  the  Qpeen  aad  his  gwia- 
aor,  ICr.  Poyntz,  to  renerate  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert  Waq^ok,  ttai  on  lib 
dbith-bed,  sent  Mr.  FoyntK^  the  day  but  one  befbre  Sk  RUmtr  cxfAecP  pMi 
March,  1745],  to  consult  him  how  to  avoid  the  match.  Sir  Bohert  wdrkmd  Mb 
BegMkl|^e»  toitlfulate  far  an  ample  ictUeaMat.  The  Dake  toak  tile  sage 
coimsel,  and  heard  no  more  of  his  intended  bride."  (Walpel^  Beasmiscenees  of 
the  Courts  of  George  the  First  and  Seeond.    Chiq^.  yilii) 

t  CoBwi^,  we  mxy  pretome,  was  Wdgole's  authority  m  tts  poiBfc    Br  a 


toCempaTof  tfaefre^rtouaanmiaea,  Mesaee  hadralaBdbisiEiBnd^thflB.an 
of  tf    ~  ■  -        -    -       -  - 


afcie  da«camp of  tiierPoke,  and  fliesh  travFbntenaQfvea  hiaeoal 
adherence  to  military  dnty»  as  such.  But»  **  Thank  Heav«n,r  hegoaaon  to  wgr, 
^  jou  haye  one  spice  of  madness  !  Tout  admiration  of  your  master  phe  Du^ 
iBSves  me  a  riimmer&ig  of  hope,  that  you  wfll  not  be  aiwign  ao  anreaaoi 
MasooflUe.  Da  you  vBmember  thft  lumeroea  Ueatcnant^  in.  eae  of  Bibi«hbbb 
aad.Sietchar's  plays,  that  ia  fii  k)ye  with  Hie  EiagF  ladasd^.yomrmaaaeria-ast 
Ttehindhand  with  yoa;  you  seem  agreed  to  puff  one.  another."  (Walgols  is 
Conway,  May  27, 1745.) 

"^alpole  tell^  Mann  in  the  January  IbBowliis^  when  leporling  prqgnarsn  tfia 
mm ef the Buk^ isaroea agaimrtr the i^els,  that  •^theMbiiatnr wofM htmhtf/^ 
back  Mr.  Conway,  as  being  in  parliament ;  which  when  the  Duke  told  him,  he 
baBSiia<eteaB«,«idpio«i8ted  that  aolfaing  iheaht  hinder  hJa^gning  -and  bais 
gane»  Judge,**  adda  Hisrasa,  whe*  had  a.  heart  wkasa  Haa^F  Ouisaaf  n 
cemed*-**  judge,  if  I  haye  not  reason  to  be  alarmed  V^  Qh^  28»174fe> 
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iwhile  afcAlwdiwiilytlwfiMHi^  mA  maa^  i»g&mtfkma^nmuik-oi 
gniScay^  homivtKim  he  «hk  g«fe  ■o)kittoU%eiioi»  ADo^.^'tfa 
lioii«  wwnifCOpgmowMtiitKlast'  g>apy.li»Bull»iy  mToiied^  aniUtbd 

Apbo£wfthiB^wtltt«tan»i7Wttii6af.mD  (Aprii  Id^.)    Ibi 

hBHt#<oi  CaBodeniM  tfc^  neafc  jabnte  ofi  bcmvs  ""Tbe  (kftatrvndUMd 
*et«h,fMB*liB  ayBMWiLgwwnac  aiAaii  AarMtittgy  i>,tobaiL    It«« 
.  3KKmSrDdiiei«    TtetoiwDiaaiLblaHiii^ainmd  la^^ocIIwiB^ 
^-dIm  «mL  JflumuiatiDan :;  I  hflow  nune)  indioatiai  ik>»  wasp  opkatf 
tt  8lnTCttkftt%.«»aiaie jmcdxiiik thsf Didki^hMlUi.''*  (iopnkdd.)-. 

*^13aBl2^'miu>tjAmtmna^  bat  wi&  Iib.  aayiy  yuf  ■■ Ifaphig 

reception,  by  settling  on  him  imnnfiatefy  inb  fo'  ev«v  twon^^^fipt 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  besides  the  fiftei  wUdbi  he  is  to  have  on  the 
Sing's  death."  (May  16.) 

In  Jtdy'of  the  next  year  his  Roydb  iiighiiii>  ison.  tiie  Contment  a^ain. 
He  loses  the  battle  of  Laffelt ;  and;  Sbraov  wntw:  ''  The  truth  of  the 
whole  is,  that  the  Duke  was  detlennmed'to  figRt  at*  all  events,  which  the 
French,  who  determined  not  to  ffght  But.at  great  odds,  took  advantage  of. 
His  Royal  Hi^hness's  valomr  haa  shone  extremely,. but  at  the  expense  of 
his  judgment.     (July  2,.  1747.),^ —  '^  The  Duke  wtas  yery  near  taken, 
haying,  through  his  wort  sig}it|.  nustakenta  bodV'  at'.  French  for  his  own 
people.     He  behaved  as  bravely  asr  uraal ;:  Bat  his  poDwess  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  it  grows  time  fbrhim  tky  exer# etiter  qttalitiies  of  a  generaL" 
(July  3.)—''  The  Duke  is  coming  bock'.     I  fear  his  candles  are  gone  to 
lMd;to  Aidmiwil.  Veman^s^!    He  naa  been  iU ;  they  sajic  hisihead*has«  beoi 
moreaffiMtoitfaaaihisibody.''  (Oat.  I.> 

The  raactinn.  had>set;  ia^   Haieefocththe  Doke  appeai&ehieflj)^  taa^dis- 
advanti^e  in.  WalpoWfr  lettbia*     The  salient:  pointa  about  him  niM»  aae 
hub  aaeveiili^  aa>  a  muEtmet,  h»  waelenne,  hia^  omekyy  and  loa  oonaNntiy 
■WMiiuufe  eoippolMiee.. 

**  Then'  ara  prodigious  diacantanta  in  the  army,r  wntes  Walpole^  in 
SA^  1748..    ^*Wa  asagneatand  very  exact  disciplinananB*.  ......  Loud 

Babesfe  Bertie  oeoaved  a  reprimand  the  other  day  by  aa  aida^^aamff^ 
fin?  blowing'  his  neie  aa  he  BBheved  the  guard.  undsB  &  windew  [the 
Duk^s]^  ii^eie;vary  eseaet  notiee  is  constantly  taken-  ef  veim  snaU  dv- 


enmaUuicea.^  By  the  August  of  thatyear^  the  Duke  ifrin  i 
o£a.  barbarous- niokname :  '^  Nelk^umsli^  haa  let  down  hiadignit})^  aadhiB 
JUscipline,  and  jnaitea  opntinuaily  all  effieera  that  are  awmbera^  q£  parilar 
Beat/'  In.  Jttn%  I74d^  Horaae  gives  an  aoeovntof  Balph'ajooxnal,.  the 
Rgmembramcerf  which^  he  t^ls  Mann,  '^  is  the.  Oq^acwwiQithe  pzesent 
ag|e^  and  ia  ganeially  levelled  at  the  Duke,  and  filled  with  veiy  oinmBfr 
Tinntiali  08ses.of.his  aihitraiy  behomuc.  It  baa  ahsoliityy  wcittan  domai 
Hawlsgi,  his  foveucite  genesal  and aMeutionar,  who^waa  to.hare  haaa  en 
th&i  at^"  Then  we  heas o£ a  cou^marti^  on  a " young: poeBaoUifli^ 
wihai  tcvaerhig^fiacnds^  had  cwwnteifeited.a*furieagh.  only  fo»  a  day,."  afid 
laha  was  eondemnei  to-  twa  hondiaad  lashas;  "  but  NoIkejiimdKii^  who 
fciaaa.  bleed  like  akady  inaiatedi  that  it  was  nofceaowgh  haa  made^  them 
fttiltmait times»(thai^  evecy  cmefadharestotfafrfirsC  aniteBea)^aBdt6wea» 
ttfiy  shall  «t  weie  aim  month*,  till  they  intsaaaa  the  pmnsbmeat''  (^nhr 
afikl749.>  AlMadffi^inl7.46»Wdpdethadaaid;iriianzehdangdiatdal 
of  the  rebd  lords,  <<  The  King  is  much  inclined,  ta  soon  aaacyi  hat  the 
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Tkik%  w1m>  hts  not  fo  modi  of  Cttiar  aft«r  a  Tielocj^  MiiigtiDift^it»  if 
for  the  ulmott  le?  eri^*  It  was  laldy  pfopoted  ia  die  Cky  to  praMBt 
him  with  the  freedom  of  lome  oomfiaoy ;  one  of  the  aldenneii  mm  alowly 
'Then  let  it  be  of  the  Buiehert  P  "*  And  now,  in  1751,  when  Horaea 
has  to  relate  the  sodden  death  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wiles,  he  is  evefid  tokrt 
Mann  know  what  the  people  are  saying  oi  the  Duke :  '*  The  giiaf  ftr 
the  dead  brother  is  nna^tedl^  gre^t;  £e  ayersion  to  the  living  ana  aa 
affectedly  displayed.  They  oned  aboat  an  elegy,  and  added,  *  Oh,  Aafc 
it  were  but  his  brother  T  On  'Change  they  sa%  '  Oh,  that  it  weie  bnl 
the  butcher !'  ^  The  elegy  here  mentioned  is  giyen  in  Walpole'a  Me* 
moirs  of  Geoige  the  Second,  and  is  pretty  impartial  on  the  whole  in  its 
estimate  of  the  royal  family  one  and  all : 

Here  lies  Fred, 

Who  was  alive  and  is  dead : 

Had  it  been  his  father, 

I  had  much  rather; 

Had  it  been  his  brother. 

Still  better  than  another; 

Had  it  been  his  sister, 

Ko  one  would  have  missed  her; 

Had  it  been  the  whole  generation. 

Still  better  for  the  nation : 

But  since  'tis  only  Fred, 

Who  was  alive  and  is  d^d— 

There's  no  more  to  be  said. 

Terse  and  expressive,  this  elegy,  without  respect  of  pereons.     Racy 
enough,  whatever  its  offences  against  rhythm  or  the  other  proprieties. 

Now  and  then  we  have  a  glance  at  the  Duke  in  gay  fife.  At  New* 
market,  for  instance,  in  1753,  ''  where  the  Duke  is  at  present  making  a 
campaign,  with  half  the  nobility  and  half  the  money  of  England,  atteod- 
ing  him :  they  really  say,  that  not  less  than  a  hundred  thmisand  pounds 
have  been  carried  thither  for  the  hazard  of  this  single  week.  The  palaee 
has  been  furnished  for  him  from  the  great  wardrobe,  though  the  eiU^ 
person  concerned  [the  King]  flatters  himself  that  his  son  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  amusement  there."  In  a  following  letter  (May  o,  1763) 
WaliK^e  tells  Conway  that  <<  his  Royal  Highness  has  won  as  many  hearts 
at  Newmarket  as  he  lost  in  Scotland ;  he  played  deep  and  handsomely; 
received  everybody  at  his  table  with  the  greatest  good-humottr,  and  per* 
mitted  the  fiimiliarities  of  the  place  with  ease  and  sense." 

Next  year  (August  6,  1754)  Conway  is  thus  congratulated :  ^  I  widi 
von  joy  of  escaping  such  an  accident  as  breaking  the  Duke^s  leg ;  I  hope 
ne  and  you  will  be  known  together  to  posterity  by  motn  digmfied  wounda 
than  the  kick  of  a  horse.  As  I  can  never  employ  my  time  better  than 
in  being  yonr  biographer,  I  beg  you  will  take  care  that  I  may  have  no 
such  plebeian  mishaps  upon  my  hands  ;  or,  if  the  Duke  is  to  fall  out  of 
battle,  he  has  such  delicious  lions  and  tigers,  which  I  saw  the  day  heien 
yesterday  at  Windsor,  that  he  will  be  exceedingly  to  Uame,  if  he  does 
not  give  some  of  them  an  exclusive  patent  for  teanng  him  to  pieoes." 
It  is  observable  that  Walpole,  in  his  letters  to  Conway,  speaks  Isss  flip- 
pantly of  the  Duke,  than  to  his  other  correspondents, — oat  of  rsspeot  to 
Coawa/s  personal  feefing  in  the  matter,  which,  at  one  time  at  least, 
iqppears  to  have  been  strong. 
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To  Hsbh  he  muoh  more  freelj  oonfi^  hii  notions  of  the  Diike*t 
«<  brotaKtv,'*  and  hif  jokM  at  tke  Duke's  sise  and  figare.  «  Don't  yon 
begin  to  be  impatient  for  the  erents  of  all  onr  West  Indim  expeditions  P* 
he  writes  in  Angost,  1755,  in  an  epistle  wfaidi  makes  sad  game  of  Brad- 
doek  and  his  antecedents:  *<The  Dnke,  who  is  now  the  soul  of  the  Re- 
gency,  and  who  on  all  hands  is  aUowed  to  make  a  jneat  figure  th«re^  is 
niieh  dissatisfied  at  the  sbwness  of  General  Braddo<^  who  does  not 
march  as  if  he  were  at  all  impatient  to  be  scalped.  It  is  smd  for  him, 
that  he  has  had  bad  guides,  that  the  roads  are  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  drag  as  modi  artillery  as  he  does.  This  is  not 
the  fint  time,  as  witness  in  Hawley,  that  the  Duke  has  found  that  brutaHtr 
didi^  not  necessarily  constitute  a  generel."  The  jest  on  the  *<  great  figunr 
which  the  Duke  is  allowed  to  make,  is  a  fitTounte  one  with  Horaoe,  lum« 
self  an  anatomy  of  a  man.  Thus,  in  a  letter  dated  May  8,  1749,  de* 
scribing  a  subscription-masquerade,  he  says  :  **  The  King  was  well  dis- 
guised in  an  old-Suhioned  Enelish  habit»  and  much  pleased  with  some- 
body who  desired  him  to  hold  ^ir  cup  as  they  were  orinking  tea.  The 
Duke  had  a  dress  of  the  same  kind,  but  was  so  immensely  corpulent  that 
he  looked  like  Cacofogo,  the  drunken  captain,  in  ^  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have 
a  Wife.'  "  His  Royal  Highness  was  not  yet  thirty.  Five  years  later 
we  hear  of  him  paying  a  risit  to  Strawberry  Hill,  which  just  then  was 
becoming  quite  the  tSk.  **  But  what  will  you  say  to  greater  honour 
which  Strawberry  has  received  ?  Nolkejumskoi  has  been  to  see  it^  and 
liked  the  windows  and  staircase.  I  can't  conceive  how  he  entered  it  I 
should  have  figured  him  like  Gnlliver  cutting  down  some  of  the  largest 
oaks  in  Windsor  Forest  to  make  joint  stools,  in  order  to  straddle  oyer  the 
battlements  and  peep  in  at  the  windows  of  Lilliput.''  (March  2,  1754.) 
A  year  kiter,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  firiend  (Richard  Bentfey),  written 
during  the  public  excitement  caused  by  rumours  of  a  French  invasion, 
Horace  has  another  fiing  at  Duke  Wilham's  corporation :  **  The  Duke  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Regency — ^you  may  guess  if  we  are  afraid !  Both 
fleets  are  sailed.  The  night  the  King  went  there  was  a  magnificent  ball 
and  supper  at  Bedford  House.  The  Duke  was  there :  he  was  playine  at 
haxard  with  a  great  heap  of  gold  before  him  :  somebody  said  he  looked 
like  the  prodigal  son  and  the  htied  calf  both."  (May  6,  1755.)  In  1757 
Horaoe  is  prodieiously  diverted  by  a  caricature  of  Geoige  Townshend's 
(whose  ^*  genius  for  likeness  in  caricature  is  astonishing^)— and  assures 
Mann  that  he  has  laughed  till  he  cried  over  the  figures  of  his  Mend 
Dodington  and  Lord  Sandwich— addmg,  as  regards  the  Duke :  **  I  need 
say  nothing  of  the  lump  of  fot  crowned  with  laurel  on  the  altar." 

Duke  ''  Billy"  is  thus  unceremoniously  coupled  with  <<  Bully"  Boling- 
broke  in  one  of  the  epistles  to  George  Monti^^ue :  *'  The  Duke  had  ap- 
peared in  form  on  the  causeway  in  Hyde  Park  with  my  Lady  Coventry ; 
It  is  the  new  office,  where  all  lovers  now  are  entered.  How  happy  soe 
most  be  with  Billy  and  Bully !  I  hope  she  will  not  mistake,  and  call  the 
former  by  the  nickname  of  the  latter,"— a  mistake  which,  evidently,  in 
H<»atio's  opinion,  would  be  exceedingly  natural  and  substantially  correct. 
-—Late  in  tne  summer  of  1757,  however,  Duke  William's  milkary  mis- 
fortunes become  the  means  of  awakening  the  svmpathy  of  our  letter- 
writer,  who  grows  indignant  at  the  injustice  whicm  makes  a  scapegoat  of 
his  Royal  B^hneu.    ""The  French  attacked  die  Duke  for  three  dqrs 
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jMBirif)  But  i& 
am iMdhi< 

5  frig  tb  BMwgiytthfrliuiiii  dmaytib  wa.    To*! 

■Burf  a—  — ihfJrf  nM-  fltaiku YoBniUh* 

—  iMiii     Th»GoiBauNidMH»ehn£ift  i«calla^--tke  k4r J 

hmm,mti^mLSm,wmmd!Mm^    BeiM«ftrtli.W^ipritfaiiih'pHij  toUw 
■i^nkgiiMBHiiliHaw^tofoiteflipEOvugflm^    "' 
Iwfc  ifntMMil  and^  Mudfc  unduriaypMacftH  ^'-^k  flKbveoi 

^  yotti  »aj(  imagina  diait  effing  old  iltare:  tfl  inaSflSf  fl^ 
~  bnHjm'waMldiii<itiiAu]k.tbittlM  gmieml'mikmw 
>  ,  >  Tlh»p«mwlMito  be  tfa  oacriita"  (^iptkaft* 
ItST.)  Afbr«m|^tlflteDiPeBBftd!:  <"  Tilt:  Dy»  csm  Ink outafc  Ibv 
piaij  Witt. Bot  ntw miwIiiMOBB;  o£  his  afiate:  he  will  mB^mphbamM 
^HlM^  nd*.  its  |0im»  teo  gnii^  to  fee;  poeiible  to  6»  hun^  iopitfoi^" 
JMiiiiiiii  wmI^  and  ""iin  %  eMol  i%  tte  £Wd^  rfnig«ttio«>  Hsia 
Bfltt aw piiaaafe aa  Mr.,Cawii^r  madar.  anaaeMtocb geproaak;  mdhamiktnmm 
pcnaryduig;.  aegiiMiit  aimi  alL    ¥aK  [Meatacna]  aii2  I  waib  ior  a 


l&Miii)  bafclLfcn!t  eoEpaiiaM;"  (0elLl8»  L767^  Again,.to  SirBaeBM 
]tea(0«t.d4)  ^  ^''BWDaka  iaatmei^was  lety  JM  nBakial,  «ad  nidi- 


aiiliimt^  mnkl  hwre  done^  mhat  he  didtimoudiata^,  laaigm  ailekia-c 
■■■•■■III  Hadota  noiy  like  Im  bnaftbep  P'sokrioK  Prinnr  a£  Wakaf^ 
n  iotooppantiaa.  Qaia'arctK  to  BMkehia aaaatappaaranpaa"  Jbal 
Wmmyeam  lirtei^  tll»  aU  huig  dieai.  A  few  wadn  oaij  bafiaia  wfaaik 
emat,  "^the  I>bke,'*^wtt-aaad;  "^haahadia  8laokra£  tharpaiij^hiitiaqaite 
aHUiiaawili  aroapt  ia  some- lettaaBj  whiA  ha-eannot  pranmnea^  and-iitai 
aUtt  ^Ukib  ti^  a«toBeftk>ii.o€  on«de  oiy»  month."  (£1^  1,  I76a> 
06  tfte  aawr  Umg^Geanii^  HI.,  and  Us  heimmm  tommdm  his 


daadiy  obsarai  o£  aauai^  hf  qiiidaaDoti  of  eveajF  gn^  ^^  Hf  .F"^ 

vwiagr  meatioii  is  aMde  in  a  ' 


ticians  o£  alL  paxtiea— the:  fsilowmgr  meatioii  is  iMde  in  a  laktoe  datod 
Vmn^Zz  "^To  die  I>akere£  GambadaMl ha- haa« shown  eveoia-delkaqi  of 
attantiaa.  He  told  him* hainbandedi to  iatoadooafr  oanv  oaatoaa  kito»Ua 
fani^  tiatr.  ofi  Iviag  weli  with  ^  hk  &mUy  ^  aaid  ha  wouU  no*  fwai* 
aayhoAr  Bolt  tie  Prinaass  [his.  moAer]  to  be:  naaaid  m  ikm  Iht^mn,  ho- 
aaasa toaDohfloi  ChaahalaDdBHife ha? e  been. pui hack; fv diar£Mi»af 
lB>dt;f  4rhteMn^aa^i,,diat  i8,,&rdi«iiewkkig^tt 

Wtt.Mnim.kitoatiMwa.aQme  It^ontheeUlKmg'al 
IwwaiJfc  iv.  ova»  iwoiuitor  som    "^The  Eiagfa  WUl  w 
aigiHt    fie  haftghnfifigrtheMMiMandahekNaeailierlBbkarJ 
'^  %.williftViniaa»of  BIaMa[hWthaB*anrna^  Th* 

KV  8Biiiy*aaaiNiBii]aaftattJuaiaDank  »  •  rtiesa»ayj 
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to  the  Duke,  and  abM**  hiiuliwiii  iwi  (8  iwa  guj  liiwi—  ~ 
IMbdnJ^^ilHi^M'psrfti  o£  «I»8Hi  vapoi^  mortgegw  mih 
Miiii|iiiitij,  <a««MM  Ml  ftbndk  mmim  mm  cddmhUki^ 
l<fi  HflhiMii».tfcHtlfe  ■ijiitlj  ^hdb  ghNid.  bior  twtoiwaiafrbdbM^ 
*ettM««1Wife^sulirtrlflit  emamti  ilm  mwvadau^.  0m  iJkmfmkmm^ 
Urn  mtfmtmm  0i  Aeiwrn;  hm9mc^hmw»ik^bmtmmii$AemBVm^ 
mmithm  — wm  dttm Ad* hingp  a^  fvetttp  sIMHr  0— mat q» Ihg aftir <i 
GhataHOTB.!'*  (|<m  4,.Umx) 

That  — i%d jiir'atha  fathiB^fuiieHiiv  m«le'g^l^p900  ft» 

btte&HMT  #i?  tlair  Sate  oe  Clnabnlmd^  bMrlita^ 
iandU^  ■■imi«>miiiw     fli  Wt  a*  Auk  Inma  atei' 


[  «f  •Mtarcoukft  wit  by  pli—infrr  Bw  far  eatenelrMCT^ 
«»iluid*TqMtt.itii«a'1iiP0  hftonr;  la*  Ah»  Uoateif  and  dislorllii 
n  late  uaraiytih  aUvteu  ^i^iiob  bav  lAwtedi  tiMU.  oae  of  bwereH 


>  yucity^ak  i^kok^fy  V9bids>  bav  lAwted^  tDo^  oae  of  b»€;ei| 
mm^fihad  a9eriib»macat(4  «k  ^mO^  kitfo  whitH  m  aH(»r0ftaln%;  bo 
mmblammii §0  mmniiBmm&;  thialtboiP  uapkaiasl;  m  AmMtml  Br 
WvB  ]rwilii>»fii»4iinriiiiaflbe«ed  ciRinteMKO:''  (NW.  18^  17W.)  Jini 
HmniriKHdmpm  Hmmmhm  eibotof  tUffiwraRifallfigwv,  MMMVtwu 
tatii& ifcma— qui,  oar wia^-cfeMwanauiy  «f  awt tber dab»— not a^myt^ cne^ 
nafr  hytmy  nnm  «  diflfnifiai  one^tiie^  ^  Boriw^oe  Dufao'  of  Me^ivailfe,'' 
mmhB oalliF  Ugas  wfco  nM  inti^afit of  eiTing  me  aronnit h» oani» inls 
AedMpri^  nd  flimg  hi— elf  bcdi  ramsM^  the^  Arahbishap  hwoiiag 
•Pflr  btm  ipMi  «  ameUing-boKlo;  <'  bat^  in  two  nuatites-  bvonnodl^  got 
Aa'bofete  of  bb  hypoorisy,  and  be  nm  about  the  ehupol  with  bivgtaa 


ir  8p7  who'waa  ov  ww  not:tii69ro>  spybig  t*Mi  <nm  baad,  and:  aK>ppiiflr 
baa^ovwitbtfirothoF.  Thou  ntwaedtiio  fear  of  eating  cold  ^  aM 
the*  Ikfc  of  Ciunboriaiid;  who  wm  mMng-  whfa  bea%  IbH;  lima^ 


^  domi,  and  tanuDg  voond,  fband  it  wartfae  Diike  of  IlowcaMie 
ataDdim-vpon  his  tMtn  to-  aroid  the  ofaiH  of  the*nnBM&'*^  C^io'ie'n** 
xoi&dedrwmvffdiftraMe;  of  ^  eontraaleiF  doaiaiwiaii  wspwll^y  of 
'kmA  EMon  (standiag  ob-  bi«  bat),  tm^  Qeom'  Ganniiig  (tabmg  faia 
iHi«b  of  coM))  at  the  obMroiovof  tho'Ddt^of  Yoiit 

Wal^k^  next  mentiba  of  hie  Royal  Bigbnes^  if  in  qw^  anodtet 
Tehi^  and  oonnooted'  mth  quite'  another  soeno.  **'  la  \em  mm  two  hoon 
tfMbernighttbe  JDidc&of  CamberbaidkBtfbarfainKkvd  anAfifbfpouBdb 
air  Loo ;  Mba  Pdhan  won  tbrae  bandirei^  adt  I  the*  malt''  (Dec;  9^ 
yWL)h-A  saragraph  dated  the  autnam  fbllbwing,  eahibitir  bim  w  a 
MKiwengagaBig' attitude.  Hb  efaief  Ibvocabe,  George  Lard  Albemav^ 
had!  taken  the  B^t^BBBab;  and  tbo  Duke  wai  aaMMtedaa^tboaghba 
ha*  labaivbhimsel£  In  Octbber,  apropos-  of  aaatbar  ofi  the*  Keppel 
ftodlf  being  aario  a  biehep,  Hoiaee  wntee  t9  Mann:  ^Lady  Attw* 
Biaifc ;  Aeiv  n  a  happy  moAor  T  Sbs'  owaa  sbv  bar  fek  iatajufiainl 
UaaadBenttbe^Kii^  bad  ooBa^Hmented  the  Shibv  of  Cambwdbid  on 
iioid  jMmamektB  guocesis  the  D^ike- attopped  anow  the  loaai  a»^  bAdf 
Mbumttlo>  and  gm^  •  V  it  aaa  not  in  the  DiwatBP-Bhonv  I  ^mildibba 
TM*  Be  bftdPaatrampeitedaasfaeia.''  IndM,  the IMte bbaaeff 
Maiad'ki »  btler  ta  ABenuaH  •^pon  iba  aMa^  aa  joy  oaa  eqaal 
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Biiiie,  and  I  atrat  mi  pliuM  m  ytelf  ai  if  it  wm  I  thftt  had  tekea  &b 
Havaanali."  There  waa  a  big  heart  in  thai  big  body — aa  at  laaat  the 
Conways  and  Keppelt  had  lonie  reason  to  think. 

A  month  Uter  (Kot.  30,  1762)  we  learn  diat  <'die  Dnke  of  Cumber- 
kuid»  who  has  entirely  broken  with  Mr.  Fox,  has  had  a  eonfietenoe  of  fimr 
hows  with  Mr.  Pitt,  which,  iioweTer,  has  hiAerto  ^^prodooed  nothing.* 
Horace  opinea  diat  the  Court  most,  just  now,  be  in  a  state  of  silann  at 
Fos's  failtoff  health — presuming  that  the  said  Court  **  owe  their  ptesoDt 
security  entirely  to  bun,  and  would  not  meet  with  much  quarter  firam 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire,  or  the  greater  Duke  [of  CnmbeilaDf). 
The  resentment  of  the  kst  I  guess  to  be  the  bitterest  of  all."  lie 
Duke's  poHtioal  moTcments  were  now  a  subject  of  partieuhr  interest  to 
Walpole ;  but  his  Royal  Highness  does  not  afford  so  mueh  matter  fiir 
political  gosrip  as  our  eager  correspondent  could  wish.  Howerer,  mt  the 
dose  of  1 763  a  stray  sentence  informs  us  that  *'  the  Duke  of  Cumberfamd, 
who  voted  at  the  head  of  the  minority,  was  as  unsueosssful  aa  lie  haa 
been  in  other  engagements,  and  was  beaten  by  114  to  35** — the  ques&m 
m  debate  bdne  Uie  resolutions  of  the  Commons  in  the  great  case  of  Jack 
Wilkes.  In  me  January  of  1764,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick 
came  to  England,  to  marry  the  Princess  Aus^ta;  and  Walpole  has  m 
deal  to  say  about  the  coolness  of  his  reception  by  the  King,  and  llie 
pains  taken  to  keep  the  illustrious  stranger  from  any  intercourse  widd  the 
Oppositbn.  In  spite  of  which  precaution,  **  he  [the  Prince]  not  only 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt,  but  has  been  at  Hayes  to 
see  the  latter,  and  has  dined  twice  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberiana ;  the 
first  time  on  Friday  last,  when  he  was  appointed  to  be  at  St  James's  at 
half  an  hour  after  seven,  to  a  concert  As  the  time  drew  near,  F&once 
[his  secretary]  pulled  out  hb  watch ;  the  Duke  took  the  hint,  and  said, 
*  I  am  sorr}'  to  part  with  you,  but  I  fear  your  time  is  come.'  He  re- 
plied, *  N'importe ;'  sat  on,  drank  coffee,  and  it  was  half  an  hour  after 
ttght  before  he  set  out  firom  Upper  Grosyenor-street  for  St  Jameses." 
Whereby  St  James's  would  owe  Upper  Grosvenor-street  an  adiUtional 
grudge,  if  we  accept  Walpole's  reconi  of  Royal  Family  dissensions. 

The  next  noticeable  mention  of  the  Duke  occurs  m  October  (1764). 
It  gives  a  fiftlse  alarm  of  his  death.  **  It  is  over  with  us !"  writes  Horace 
to  Conway.  ^'  If  I  did  not  know  your  firmness,  I  would  have  preparad 
you  by  degrees;  but  you  are  a  man,  and  can  hear  the  worst  at  once. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  dead.  I  have  heard  it  but  this  instant" 
The  Duke  gone,  Horace  avows  himself  in  despair — the  country  is  done 
for—"  we  cannot  combat  fiite,"  &c.  &c.  Happily,  the  report  of  tUa 
death  was  unfounded.  ^*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,"  says  a  subaequent 
letter  (to  Mann),  <^  was  reported  dead  three  weeks  affo,  and  the  e&«ny 
still  insist  upon  hb  dying;  but  he  has  escaped  marv^ously,  by  the  h^ 
oi  St  Antony's  fire,  and  ...  I  think  for  this  time  they  will  be  disap- 
Dcnnted."  Next  month,  in  an  epistle  to  Lord  Hertford,  Horace  stiB 
tnrther  reports  progress,  and  gives  a  remaricable  illustration  of  the  Duke's 
fortitude :  **  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  quite  recovered,  after  an  indsson 
of  many  inches  in  his  knee.  Ranby  did  not  dare  to  propoee  that  a  hero 
should  be  tied,  but  was  frightened  out  of  his  senses  when  the  here  would 
hold  the  candle  himself,  which  none  of  his  generab  could  bear  to  do ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  operation  the  Duke  sai^  'Hold!'    Banby  said,  ^Fcr 
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God's  sake,  sir,  let  roe  proceed  now — it  will  be  worse  to  renew  it*  The 
Duke  repeated,  *  I  saj,  hold!'  and  then  calmly  bade  Aem  give  Ranby  ft 
clean  waistcoat  and  cap ;  for,  said  he,  the  poor  man  has  sweated  through 
these.     It  was  true;  Imt  the  Doke  did  not  utter  a  groan." 

Within  a  few  days  andn  we  read,  that  *^  the  Duke  of  Cmnberland  has 
had  a  dangerous  sore-throaty  but  is  recoTered.  In  one  of  the  bitterest 
days  that  could  be  felt,  he  would  go  upon  the  course  at  Newmarket  widi 
the  windows  of  his  landau  down.  I  can  conceive  a  hero  welcoming 
death,  or  at  least  despising  it ;  but  if  I  was  covered  with  more  lamm 
than  a  boards  head  at  Christmas,  I  should  hate  pain,  and  Raoby,  and  opera- 
tions." Horace  himself  used  to  be  well  scolded  by  Gray  and  others  for 
his  reckless  exposure  of  his  frail  anatomy  to  wind  and  frost;  but  this 
Newmarket  feat  in  NoTember  was  beyond  his  bounds. 

Duke. William  may  be  indi£ferent  to  pain  and  death;  but  he  shows 
lumself  fond  enough,  meanwhile,  of  pleasure  and  life.  It  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  Uiat  so  sure  as  October  came  round,  he  would  be  found 
at  Newmarket,  and  as  surely  lose  there  two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 
Balls  and  routs  in  town  might  reckon  largely  on  his  Royal  Highness.  In 
January  (1765),  Horace  attends  his  leree,  and  is  glad  to  find  faun  loolnng 
much  better  than  could  be  expected,  and  reports  him  gone  to  Windsor, 
where  he  **  mends  duly."  On  the  12th  of  February,  a  memorable  event 
took  place — the  opening  of  Almack's.  The  house  was  miserably  damp 
and  unfinished,  it  i^pears,  and  many  were  deterred  from  being  present ; 
**  They  tell  me  the  ceilings  were  dripping  with  wet — but  can  you  believe 
me^  when  I  assure  you  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  there? — ^Nay,  had 
had  a  levee  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the  Opera  before  the  assembly  I 
There  is  a  vast  flight  of  steps,  and  he  was  forced  to  rest  two  or  throe 
times.  If  he  dies  of  it, — and  how  should  he  not  ? — it  will  sound  very 
ally  when  Hercules  or  Theseus  ask  him  what  he  died  o^  to  reply,  ^I 
caught  my  death  on  a  damp  staircase  at  a  new  dub-room.'  "  Towards 
the  close  of  Meurch,  Walpole  has  to  sav,  accordingly,  that  **  for  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  next  post  will  probably  certify  vou  of  his  death,  as  he  is 
relapsed,  and  there  are  no  hopes  of  him.  He  feu  into  his  lethargy  again, 
and  when  they  waJced  him,  he  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could 
call  himself  obliged  to  them."  Indeed,  this  time  Horace  accounts  his 
&te  certain,  *^  and  verging  fest  to  a  conclusion ;  yet  he  has  ordered  his 
equipages  to  Newmarket,  and  persists  in  going  thither  if  he  is  alive;  he 
seems  indifferent  both  where  he  dies,  and  when."  And  in  April :  **  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  is  actually  set  out  for  Newmarket  to-day ;  he  .  •  • 
is  called  much  better ;  but  it  is  often  as  true  of  the  health  o£  princes  as 
of  their  prisons,  that  there  is  little  distance  between  each  and  their  graves." 
Later  again :  *'  The  Duke  bore  the  journey  to  Newmarket  extremely 
well,  but  has  been  lethargic  since ;  yet  they  have  found  out  that  Daffjr  s 
Elixir  agrees  with,  and  does  him  good."  The  Duke  had  more  life 
and  strength  and  work  in^  him  yet,  than  Horace  supposed.  True,  he 
died  withm  the  year ;  but  not  before  he  had  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  concerns  of  Ins  Majesty's  Government 

In  May,  he  was  desired,  in  fact,  by  hb  august  nephew,  to  form  a  new 
administratbn.  This  was  just  after  he  had  been  forward  to  oppose  the 
Begency  bUl,  the  character  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  deeply  resented. 
Thus  oommisdoned  to  treat  with  Mr.  Pitt^  *<die  Hero  of  Colkden  went 
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ji0wn  in  pimn  tr  thr  rnrprir  'T  ftmrrfTTi.  nt  fiqroi, 

but  a  flat  reteaL"     Thii  oi  mifav  oHg  ntilinfr  or  nacUi  ntliiig  #» 
suitleri  Jblt«e)aiM<iiat'hMe  oownniad  wUi  li»  jradbrfi  loouiMf  of  our 
MMnnipnniiiiit  nnrl  nn  in  ithor  glipiT  rr  ftymn  if  ihr  ImA  iMi  iiilrTli|ii 
Aiihe.pgppd ia gwrtwn,  there  imre imitB  going ron «i LooiaAOQ-llA 

di^uniiatd  io  naaie  ihe  fhihe  of  GnndierlaBd  •Onyin-fifliend ;  tbaiilb 
tcwgniHity  of  .tto  AitoiflMByay  ywi  JIJaJL.  oeciabmlto  pu«w>*^  ■*■ 

Xing  io  -BimeQd  <kat  oMohlioB.    ISbaok  (Gad ! Amne  Ikai 

mmth  the  Jbolie  ^irai  flndeayavtiig  ito  Arm  a  MbklPf;  brt^  ^f^fi 
nobody  would  undeftake it  i#hfi&  Mr.  fitt  jiad  iiefafied ;  «e  ifce  Kmgm 
iidnwdiOitiieiJDUvrtlfiQatbii^^d  k  ii.flirt«mie,  of  *aU^ 
lgaiq,'t,-iAoMt,GrQ»dlK£edfiM^  J^mmme^bnr^iikm 

Dake  andihej£iiigIfa«ingehn&>uptag00mr  dif  and  sight  BctmiN  \mM 
imo  maaUki laJm  haa  *"  tto  Dnke.of  Caaiberladl  pa]mibd4ie  <»ppoA- 
tbn  io.aampt  and  &■&  aimioMlqe."  iA dioiidiaed'aiie,  to*:;  'Ming  CaS 
ftwlringhaipVi  Aat  leate  of  power. 
We  tav  mmyoik  ^diai;agiAidion>and<agitain<atyalpde<MncMeid 

■Jbdaediinliie Aoaein whjphte refigi<to-Ae aataaiaaaBaiuirf Art  p '—, 
inKomnha^  1.76i.  ""^oii  *wiU  bMOiheMd,"  1»  wiftes tfaiMi(P^M4» 
air  JHaraoe  liHui,-^4>f^e.dea«]i  of^lie  fibdKarfiCamharibnd.^^AaA'hai 
aiBikeaeil  jniwhrnniietyimfini^aaa,  andywnotgMapiaflf  nthengar  'Ski 
King Aaainawiiad  Hke  Tfwent  Miniahwm  Aat  Aie  uarent  AaMtMkew 
akerfttioQi»  aad  won  may  he  aaie  'they  sare^daaroni  of  Miepfiii^«a.  'tte 
({pimenafaf  ttte'QppoBitianarecdMridedy'of  ^Aomaomerthklk  Ikemyet^ki* 

wAolMkeio^tiMtlhtke^mamimhemmlfy  t^amef    ikiir 

Oj^fanon;:  a  ibroad  iconMnon  ihatwaen  m  nephew  and  waie  iriia  %id«a 

laqghirtaiiMeiKiather'WM  sk>  «al  aeaionU  HhqriMt  an  «<aMfeM  tf 

b«lMd  te  4he  Jto  JiMlMi ;  mhiferiiiafc  flobtii^tko  dMii^^^ 
-   —        •» 


(Dm  nllnnianafi  bemg  asmia  £at  IKUpdlek  tptejadkig  Ihb  ^ 
Im  \  Mim  gejob  to  thnhit  uf  ^ntkig«iiith««faerpMmted^  fina- 
flai«sgtpQB---«aaat«ABtevar  tebe  4hoald  <paMv *mut  iiaiani  iMuujitiniiiirf 
hkiirerdiiilifanjflHn  and  ■■wniai,  iw  wmj  look  m  ^mm^mmtij  gfci 
sonro^jfiorAesiaaaeaf -flpfiisqg^D  ttre^  i«nd  ffifc  iih»  •  <wew  ^  4ha 
^JOhKO'tif  dulkdaa^'^ias  'the  •fongon^  eatnete,  tkoe        *    * 


da  jiMBB  pafcrhwait  ^patUrii,  iwqaeafionably-dfoattr    91^  •kaivv -Imfe 

laadlvitaatmdf 


adUafeadimetfigmHMitof  iinaagr,«aa  dlvitaatmdf  the  ndue  tf  4ke 
tiia*CorfiMBiwiiilnnaB^  to  layeiiycatedent/of  ike  etghtooafc  ewftoajrortfe 
aaoi|gianfiBa.  JktA  htar  et^pc'inatheyihiieatieniof  Mc  Omu^i^gkmA 
§dnauXij  nnanpW  indiiion,  iweduye  ^  talre  a  anore^geaawd  gatiow'rfHhi 
Monal  rehonHber  and  i^jpkMma^  nkmmAmaSm  of  ^the  liittiu  iiiiiuf 
himseff.  Meanwhile,  let  us  afld  tte  fomr  vpicMieal  purtJiUnie  rf!R*e 
WUiam,  •  palilMa  qmadaat,  eanstraoldL  on  4he  <«ane  ^aMei^  «  a 
lawihiiaatiip  ennpfe  ofdheiaUigatioBiinBdv^wkieh  moAtnliailBiygaa 
toihaJU^iOrfwd. 
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IMaii  of  ai.«v04kiBlliar¥^Mi  UdiiA 
tfiwwasds  Bnl  iSn&viUe,  iiim  idnai,  Hn  -^jiyiat  iraniirtaiw,  j»  fmUie 
mmaf  :fluit«ge4iad  ^iiHiiur  commge, 'greats  ambition,  j^wit or  aeimty^ 
pvater  Irilwtu  for  delMte,  or  £or  daolniatian^  «riiifo  noiptd^Uc^namfaiid 
odi  profirand  Hid  extonme  ItmmuKg  bs  *iim  ptiik  df  riiie  p— rugc,  ute 
nagAmfliartwith  the  ■naiont'Wiilew,  aad  loved  tn  lit  nf  rfill  midnifjii 
JigiUMHing  .pUblopcd  tad  nwtrical  qnestbof  twtfli  BwrtJey  ■  id— i 
ioni'wleElgB  of  'SBMHcn  Jtngoi^fai  was  piailwiaiin  who  fhad  cpuAad  dni 
■aaiwrnhM  imfto  the  Dmrt  ofeamrenaato  «f  literataiB,  haing  stm  thuouMm 

all  ibat  ibe  nnivanntiai  of  fiosony ^ and  iHoUaad  diaa.prediMedf»p  fhaimnat 
ntftnaatagnaitioDaof  pnUieJaw.    ^^Wilk«ll  thi0.l6anB^"ihui  J!iB€a»- 
depafchifi 


Iff^ goes  onto  depkih»iavddbip,^Cirtar0t^ifaB'£yr'£mni       ^  ^ 

EBs  naa  aat  »e'0T  -thoaB  eold  «[^bIs  of  m\ack  the  fiie  isrpat^-oatdbjr  tiba 
fiiol.  Jnaooiiail,  milebate,da«oefeiy,  he  WBB'«lllife<flad>aiiai^  IBa 
measnres  were  strong,  prompt,  and  daring,  his  oratory  lainafraH  mad 
glowing.  His  spirits  were  constantly  high.  No  misfortune,  jpublic  or 
private,  could  d^prass  lum.  He  was  at  ance  the  moat  unlucfar  and  die 
happiest  public  man  of  his  timeT'  And  ihwi  thftaasayiat  traces  Jne  oatUne 
of  Carteret's  career— 4uiw  'helhad  Aoquined  aonfidaraUe  inflntaop  oyer  the 
mind  of  George  the  First,  by  his  knowie^^  of  the  king's  mother-tongue 
— ^for  whfle'the  other-nndiiterBtxnild  speik  no  Gommn,  ai^-fte  king  no 
English,  and  all  the  commnriioation  liaH  Ty  Wa^^lewifli  his  master  waa 
in  do|^  Latin  of  a  sad-d(tf^juiit»Cartarfit  "dismi^QdliisxoIlof^gnes  by  the 
Yolability"  of  his  DetUsm^  making  them  listen  with  envy  and  terror  to  the 
sngrstenansi^iittuxBb  .'wUdianiafat  paa«b^.  aomre^r  amgniiinnn  waqr  i^Mb 
ia  .umaan  -mth  thatr-msher:  mioo  Waqiofeb  neaohse  *to  jioako  a  ^^gmA 
xiddune  nf  Gartawt,  iwfao  atoordingly  {j^Bad-Ae  tQppoaitioii,  ha^Mddto 
turn  Walpole  out,  andrtduffhtgaoaMaaoDtha^aatedaariAiy^anii^^  iiMkwH 
sole  minister — gaining  the  confidence  and  regard  of  George  the  Second, 
at  the  same  time  that  lie  was  high  in  &vonr  widi  flie  JPriaoe  of  Wales. 
"  Confident  in^iafents  aiulini{hejroyal:£avxmr,lie  n^leofcad  all  those 
meana  .1^  which  jthe.|)DiQOT<Qf  Waffiate  «ad  dMieneaaatod  Aadjoaamtained. 

His  head  was  full  of  treaties  and  eiqpeditions. He  aoontemptuously 

abandoned  to  others  ^  the  Arudjg^^  aid!,  wiiSi  fl»  'SnidgeD^y  all  the 
fruits  of  corruption.  ..... ^ IHe  .ancouatesad  the  ^gwwtianjol  his  col* 

leagues,  not  withihefioMehaMhtiBf>w  of  tJhe-ftratjSt^  '/VvAa  cold  un- 
bendine  arrogance  of  the  secoxid,  but  with  a  gay  vehemence,  a  good-hu** 
MBi«ai'iniperiaiiaBwa,<fctrbufu*efai3fthiag  it   *(PiMr|Miiod 

iiniiM  asaanhnnnyiwiaiillmniFn  hy  thrnnmnnf  thn  '  Tl^fiian  Aihriiniitra 
iion ;'  -sndHiie  ^ipreaibntwas^gt-dtagfldiog  fitfwifaa.  Hib  kMlmmmm 
'eatfaoBiolyiOWivfiiai,  aiid<dMinpagiie  pnlMtWitintdtB  ud^'iEoapilnn  in 
ilKt  «take  of  joyoos  ^eioiteiBont  in^Wt^ 
dri^enf  from  offioe,  «nd  faflii^  in  a  bold  if  notflosyomtemttomfttoi 
wmor,  >he  thaoooforth  <<  rahnqniihed  idl  vnlbilioiia  -hopea,  mA  *■ 
teurinQig'tD  im  books  end  hisbottk.  No  atataainmwpf*op|eyod-{ 
4vt£j«0'eiquiiite'air^ith,  or  ^idbnitlod  tto  Maat'widi«o<goiiuine<«afl 
unforced  «  ohoarfdlnaas.'^— ^Lot'us^now  «)]l«Ot  son»of  llwoMltefadtaHB. 
OBwiaio  tOarteaot ;in<Walpote^  *Latto>s,<md  vea^ok  the'aaiuro<«Bda»omt 
of  tiie  aid  ihey  svppty^towmdflrtbe  fiHiiibngfa  B^owetf^biaiiam  ilwitai. 
gntfco  J)saaBdier 'of  0741  ^we  tfind  'Howoe  fotailbg  ^  *hia  - 
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at  Florence  the  aspirfttioiif  and  exasperationf  of  the  Oppodtioii»  beaded 
by  Polteney  and  Carteret— expreMinc^  particular  amusement  at  JLady 
Carteret's  saying,  **  they  talk  every  Say  of  making  her  Iwd  First  JWG- 
nister,  but  he  is  not  so  easily  persuaded  as  they  think  for."  In  the 
February  following  he  intimates  Carteret*s  betrayal  of  his  pbt^,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Pnlteney — the  Argylls,  Chester6elds,  and  otner  thorougli- 
going  partisans  insisting  on  the  impeachment  of  Sir  Robert,  wbecew 
Carteret  and  Pulteney  ''  pretend  to  be  against  this  violence,  but  own  that 
if  their  party  inust  upon  it,  they  cannot  desert  them** — ^to  which  passage 
Horace  subsequenUy  appended  this  foot-note :  ^  Lord  Carteret  and  Mr. 
Pulteney  had  really  betrayed  their  party,  and  so  injudiciously,  that  thev 
lost  thev  old  friends,  and  gained  no  new  ones."  In  October,  174^ 
Horace  transcribes  with  great  glee  Lord  Herve/s  squib  on  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  and  the  tactics  of  his  opponents — the  fifth  stana  thus  de- 
scribing Carteret's  advances  to  the  perplexed  in  the  extreme  and  dis- 
traD^tking: 

At  last  Carteret  arriving,  spoke  thus  to  his  grief, 
"  If  you  make  me  your  Doctor,  Til  bring  you  rdief ; 
You  see  to  your  closet  familiar  I  come. 
And  seem  hke  my  wife  in  the  circle — at  home." 

?uoth  the  King,  "  My  good  Lord,  perhaps  you've  been  told 
hat  I  used  to  abuse  you  a  little  or  old  ; 
But  now  bring  whom  you  will,  and  eke  turn  away, 
Let  but  me  and  my  money  and  Wahnoden  stay.'' 

Carteret  freely  consents  to  him  and  Walmoden  (Lady  Yarmouth),  but 
insists  on  other  terms  as  reg^ards  the  money.  However,  Monarch  and 
Minister  get  on  famously  together  ere  they  part ;  and  in  the  twenty* 
third  and  fourth  stanzas  Carteret  jauntily  promises. 

For  your  foreign  affurs,  howe'er  they  turn  out. 

At  least  rU  take  care  you  shall  make  a  great  rout : 

Then  cock  your  great  hat,  stmt,  bounce,  and  look  bluf^ 

For  though  kicked  and  cuff 'd  here,  you  shall  there  kick  and  cuff. 

That  Walpole  did  nothing  thev  all  us'd  to  say, 
80  ril  do  enough,  but  rU  make  the  do^  pay ; 
Great  fleets  I'lTprovide,  and  great  armies  engage, 
Whate'er  debts  we  make,  or  whatever  wars  we  wage. 

A  year  later,  and  Sir  Horace  Mann  is  thus  informed  of  the  goingt-<m 
of  Sir  Robert's  successors  :  **  The  division  in  the  Ministry  [Nov.,  1742] 
has  been  more  violent  than  between  parties ;  thoiu^h  now,  uiey  UHl  yoa, 
it  is  all  adjusted.  The  Secretary  [Lord  Carteret},  since  lus  return,  lias 
carried  all  with  a  high  hand,  and  treated  the  rest  as  ciphers;  but  be  has 
been  so  beaten  in  the  cabinet  council,  that  in  appearance  he  submit^ 
though  the  favour  is  most  evidently  with  him.  ...  He  is  never  sober; 
his  rants  are  amazing ;  so  are  his  parts  and  spirits."  In  a  postscript  we 
read :  ^*  Mr.  Pitt  called  Lord  Carteret  the  execrable  author  of  our  measnrss, 
and  sole  minister.  Mr.  Winnington  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
sole  minister ;  but  if  my  Lord  Carteret  was  so,  the  gentlemen  of  thie 
other  side  had  contributed  more  to  make  him  so  than  he  had."  A  month 
or  two  later  we  read :  ^'  Lord  Carteret  has  die  full  perqiusites  of  ibe  Mi- 
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oiftry.  Tht  otkr  dav,  iJkor  Pitt  had  called  him  Hhe  HaooTer  troop. 
mm/^f  a  flagitious  task-master/  and  said  *  that  the  16,000  Haoorerians 
wero  all  the  part^  he  had,  and  were  his  placemen  ;*  in  shorty  after  he  had 
exhausted  inTcetiYes,  he  added,  'But  I  have  done :  if  he  were  present,  I 
would  say  ten  times  more/ '' 

A  few  months  hring  us  to  NoTember,  1744,  and  a  ministerial  crisis. 
'*  I  hare  not  prepared  you  for  a  great  erent,  because  it  was  really  so  un- 
likely to  happen,  that  1  was  afraid  of  being 'the  author  of  a  mere  political 
report ;  but  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense.  Lord  GranriUe  [to  which 
title  Baron  Carteret  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  week 
ago]  has  resigned:  that  is  the  term,  Mlionndte  fitigondeparier;'  but,  in  a 
few  words,  the  truth  of  the  history  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  (by  the 
way,  mind  that  the  words  I  am  going  to  use  are  not  mine,  but  his  Ma« 
jesty's^  '  being  grown  as  jealous  of  Lwd  Granrille  as  he  had  been  of  Lord 
Orford,  and  wanting  to  be  first  minister  himself,  which,  a  puppy  I  how 
should  he  be  P  (autre phrase  rotate)  and  his  brotiier  [Mr.  Pelham]  bebg 
as  susceptible  of  the  noble  passion  of  jealousy  as  he  is,  have  long  been 
conspiring  to  orertum  the  noble  lord.  Kesolution  and  capacity  were  all 
they  wanted  to  bring  it  about ;  for  the  imperiousness  and  unirersal  con- 
tempt which  their  rival  had  for  them,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation,  had  made  almost  all  men  his  enemies;  and,  in- 
deed, he  took  no  pains  to  make  friends :  his  maxim  was,  *  Give  any  man 
the  crown  on  his  side,  and  he  can  defy  everything/  Wiftnington  asked 
him  if  that  were  true,  how  he  came  to  be  minister  ?  About  a  fortnight 
affo^  the  wholeeabinet  council,  except  Lord  Bath  [and  three  others]  •  • .  • 
did  venture  to  let  the  King  know,  that  he  must  part  with  them  or  with 
L(Hd  Granville.  The  monarch  does  not  love  to  be  forced,  and  his  son  b 
full  as  angry.  Both  tried  to  avoid  Uhe  rupture.''  But  in  vain.  Gran- 
ville resigned.  **  The  King  has  declareo,"  however,  '*  that  my  Lord 
Granville  has  his  opinion  and  affection — ^the  Prince  warmly  and  openly 
espouses  him." 

A  month  later  we  find  tiiat  ^*  ever  since  Lord  Granville  went  out,  all 
has  been  in  suspense."  *'  The  King,  instigated  by  Lord  Granville,  has 
used  all  his  ministry  as  ill  as  possible,  and  has  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
been  brought  to  consent  to  the  necessary  changes."  Two  months  pass 
on,  and  there  is  still  the  same  story  to  tell.  "  The  Granville  faction  are 
8tiU  the  constant  and  only  countenanced  people  at  Court"  Tet  a  fort- 
xugfat  later,  and  Horace  gives  us  his  personal  estimate  of  the  ex*minister 
as  follows  (Feb.  1,  1745):  <' Don't  take  me  for  a  partisan  of  Lord 
Granville's  because  I  despise  his  rivals  ;  I  am  not  for  adopting  his  mea- 
sures ;  they  were  wild  and  dangerous :  in  his  single  capacity,  I  think 
him  a  great  Mnius  $  and  without  having  recourse  to  the  Countess  [Pom- 
fret's]  translaiable  periods,  am  pleased  with  his  company.  His  firank- 
ness  charms  one  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  depend  upon  it ;  and  his 
contempt  of  fools  is  very  flattering  to  any  one  who  happens  to  know  the 
present  ministry."  Again,  March  4th :  **  If  my  Lord  Granville  had  any 
resentment  [against  his  colleagues],  as  he  seems  to  have  nothing  but 
thirst,  sore  there  is  no  vengeance  he  might  not  take !  So  hi  from  con- 
tracting any  prudence  from  his  fall,  he  laughs  it  off  every  night  over 
two  or  three  botties." 

VOL.  JOJX.  2 1* 
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B|r  dM  fiiUciiniig  Tefariianr  die  tm  Seeiv^^ 
die  «eiJay  and  Lord  GfiiBffllehai  **  Hnnwdialei/  iiceifyBd  b<di  wmh,  —b 


<Br  UmfeU^  jnd  die  otW  te  gite  to  ^vkooi  he  pleetes.^    A  Mad  iMrihf- 


boify  of  akeBatioxii  eoMM.  The  vesuit  is  d^  KUMtetaMBtef  <he  m- 
sigoing  powers,  and  general  confusion.  Amid  ^diio^  aad  in  spito  ^ 
«dnoh,  p«edj  pediapt  in  eonsemBee  ef  wUefa,  ''Lofd  Qmifile  is  aa 
joUy  at  ef«r ;  kughs,  and  dnaks,  and  awns  it  was  aaad,  od  owa  lie 
fpeakl  do  it  agaia  to-morrow.  It  would  not  be  quite  so  aiCi,  indnd,  to 
try  it  ao  soon  again,  fiw  Am  iiiamyliant  fiartr  are  not  at  all  in  die  Im- 
aooor  to  lie  tvnad  out  afarj  time  Us  iordship  has  drank  a  botde  too 
jnach;  and  dMit  House  of  Coaomons  diat  he  could  aot  aiafce  do  fn*  Ub, 
would  do  to  eend  him  to  the  Tower  til  he  was  sober.  ...  it  wasa 
good  idsa  of  aomebodj,  when  no  man  would  aeeept  a  nlaee  —dor  die 
new  sjsleai,  diat  Gnmrrille  and  Badi  wem  awt  goii^  aoout  die  shrsa>i, 
oaDing  mid  mam  I  as  die  hackney-ooaefaai^i  do  when  diey  wait  a  pact- 
mr.     Thv  Itde  fiMtien  of  Lord  GraaiTiUe  goes  hy  die  naaae  of  the 

Heacffiadi  the  aUvnons  to  his  ferdsUp  are  few  and  fiv  hetifaflp 
When  they  do  ooenr,  di^  aae  aaainly  coooeined  with  his  iote  of  tk 
battle.  As  where  the  intended  baptism  of  Lord  Egremonf •  new-born 
eon  is  aanoanoed  fer  <<  te-aaotrow/  ^  when  his  Mi^esty,  and  die  Eail  of 
<kaMi/^e(if  heisabkioskmd)BiAih9l>mihtm  of  Somenet,  ava  to 
be  spouDra.'^(Jan.  9,  1752.)  In  Apni,  1758,  a  Strawberry  ffitt  posl. 
aer^  infonas  Sir  Horaee  Maan,  dwt  die  wiiler  hears  ^that  aiy  Lard 
GrauTitte  has  out  anodier  oolt^  toodi— 4n  Aort,  dwy  si^  he  is  going  to 
be  married  again  ;  it  is  to  Lady  Juliana  CoUier,  a  ^ry  pretty  giri, 
dangbter  of  Lord  Portmore ;  these  are  aotaboiKe  two  or  daee  auJ  imiy 
years  difierenoe  in  their  ages,  and*not  above  diree  bottles  d^Eerenoe  in 
their  drinking  in  a  day,  so  it  is  a  very  amtable  match  T*  The  nsateh 
did  aoC  eome  e£^  however.  A  nibagqaent  letter  (Jane  12)  apprisei  Sb 
Horace  that  ^^  the  match  for  Lord  Granville,  which  I  annooneed  to  yoa, 
is  not  coaebded :  his  flames  are  cooled  in  diat  ooarter  as  well  as  in 
others.^  A  letter- writer  like  Walpole  very  often  has  to  vetact  his  aa- 
annciadoBS  of  this  scvt  N^vrnpoHe^  theie  are  plen^  of  frssh  ones  to 
anka;  and  if  some  of  these  too  nnst  be  wididiawa,  what  aiafeter  to  the 
0OSBip4oviag  Horatio  ?  The  writer  aanises  his  eoireqpondcnt  as  wei  as 
mmselfy  and,  Kke  the  fool  in  the  ferest^ 

Thus  may  we  see^  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags*- 

the  great  world,  aa  it  is  catted,  of  whkh  his  Entire  Gorve^poadenoe  pre- 
aciits  us  with  a  kmd  t)f  microeosm,  voaderAiiy  -mhiiite  as  weB  aa  vqoh 
pveheasifsw 
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By  Walter  Thobnbuby,  Author  op  "  Art  ahd  Nature," 

ZHc:  mcsT  RKTmw  bxvobv  aubterluts. 

Decemibr  dawn--throiighi  fro«ty  fogs 

The  snn  strove  hard  to  dune, 
A  rolluu^  of  the  master  drums 

Was  heard  along  tiie  line ; 
In  simpk  ^v  die  Corporal 

Bode  nath  his  head  bent  down. 
More  like  a  savan  than  the  man 

Who  won  an  emperor's  crown. 

He  kx>ked  at  Sonlt,  and  raised  his  hand. 

He  stood  god-like  upright. 
Then  all  at  once  a  silence  fell 

As  deep  and  hashed  as  night. 
Ten  thousand  faces  tamed  at  once — 

Like  towers  unto  the  sun — 
1%e  gvmner,  with  his  lighted  natofa. 

Stood  silent  by  his  gun. 

*  One  year  to-day,  my  sons,  you  placed 

The  crown  upon  my  head.'' 
(We  saw  his  oocd-Uaek  eye  was  fired, 

His  yeUow  cheek  grew  red.) 
'' The  Tartars  yonder  want  to  fiteal 

That  iron  crown  yon  gave, 
And  will  you  let  them  P^'    T6te  de  Bieu, 

The  shout  the  soldiers  gave ! 

Six  hundred  caanon  bellowed  ''No !" 

The  eagles  wayed— and  then 
There  came  the  earthquake  clamouring 

Of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
In  waves  of  sound  the  grenadiers 

Cried  "  Virc  I'Bnpereur  r*  at  onec, 
And  fires  broke  out  along  tbe  line, 

Like  Lefiand's  aidnight  nns. 

'"'Soldiers,  a  thmnderbolt  nrast  fall 

Upon  this  Tartar's  head, 
Ycncr  Emperor  will  be  this  day 

Yktonoiis  oar  dead. 
My  ehUdren,  where  the  eagle  fiies 

Is  (who  dare  doubt  it  P)  France; 
To-day  we'll  light  the  biyouac  fire 

With  Eussiars  brok^i  lasee.^ 

A  grizzled  giaat  old  Bara, 

Looked  nmnd  him  with  a  feowR-* 
He  wore  upon  his  broad  bull  chest 

The  order  <rf  tke  *  Ciown»" 
**To-mocxQiw,  sire,  ihoee  giMJtm  iagi  ,      . 

I&  ebeMres  W9  hope  i9  brines 
And  lay  then  at  our  Empeorors  f eet* 

A  BOUqCXT  PQB  A  KI50." 
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A  FOBTNIGHT'S  SPOBT  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

August  26ik. — Some  yery  he^vy  showers.  I  hope  they  did  not  §poSl 
Alick*8  sport  Spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  copying  oat  my  jonmal; 
it  is  certainly  not  very  agreeable  being  laid  up  in  the  Highlands,  erevj 
one  enjoying  himself,  and  I— 

Must  pine  in  my  fetters  here. 

Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  I  would  gladly  serve  the  other  1^  the  same  to 
get  such  another  sti^.  Retired  at  an  early  hour  to  my  downj  ooodi, 
where,  had  it  not  been  that  I  suffered  mach  pain  whenever  I  turned  in 
bed,  I  should  probably  have  slept  the  clock  round. 

27th. — Very  wet  What  a  nuisance !  it  is  impossible  Alick  can  stalk  a 
deer  to^y.  nhat  a  cruel  disappointment  it  must  be  to  lum.  StiU  sufimd 
much  pun  when  I  moved  about ;  nevertheless,  was  decidedly  progressing 
towards  convalescence.  Had  a  long  visit  from  Colin;  tgeai  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  tying  flies  and  chaffing  on  fishing  matters.  He  toJd  me 
that  there  was  a  heavy  speat  in  the  river,  but  that  he  hoped  by  the 
time  I  was  well  enough  to  get  about  again  that  it  would  be  in  oxder  for 
the  fly.  Was  very  glad  of  Colin's  company,  for  he  amused  me  greatly, 
not  only  with  many  fishing  anecdotes,  but  also  with  accounts  of  every 
piece  of  fun  that  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  Ddnge: 
He  is  a  great  wag  in  his  way,  and  tells  a  story  well,  but  as  they  wen 
chiefly  jokes  against  my  own  countrymen,  the  *'  SouUtems,"  as  he  called 
us,  I  would  rather  not  retail  them.  Arranged  with  him,  should  I  be 
win  enough  in  a  couple  of  days,  to  trv  if  I  am  as  lucky  with  the  salmon 
as  with  the  deer,  the  death  of  which  had  delighted  him  waod^fviny. 
Just  as  he  was  going  away,  he  came  back*  to  say  he  considered  that  I 
might  have  some  good  fim  trolling  for  pike  and  trout  in  the  loch,  and  if 
I  took  my  gaa  down  should  be  nearly  certain  to  get  a  few  shots  at 
ducks ;  that  I  could  drive  to  the  boat-house,  and  then'  take  the  air  on 
the  loch  without  any  danger  of  hurting  myself  This  sounded  so 
reasonable^  and,  further,  was  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  my  wishes, 
^t  I  immediately  determined  to  take  his  advice ;  so  I  started  him  forth- 
with to  tbe  bum,  to  get  as  many  small  parr  as  he  could  for  bait  What 
would  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  Times  say  to  this?  Probably,  that  I 
ought  to  be  transported ;  but  is  there  one  among  them — I  mean,  of 
course,  a  fisherman — who  would  not  have  done  the  same  ?  or,  if  he  hap. 
pened  to  have  an  idle  hour  himself,  would  not  have  taken  his  own  rod  and 
renewed  his  schoolboy's  sport  ?  for 

Oft  have  I,  in  forbidden  time 
(If  youth  could  sanely  a  crime)j 
With  hazel  rod  and  fraudfdl  fly, 
Ensnared  the  unsuspecting  fry. 

I  appomted  Colin  to  meet  me  at  ten  o'clock  next  day  at  the  boat-house, 
which  IS  on  the  rivw  near  the  head  of  the  loch.  Got  out  my  box,  and 
soon  tied  m  some  spinning  tackle^  which  I  made  on  very  fine  gimp— ao 
fine,  indeed  that  there  was  little  fear  but  that  a  trout  would  take  it, 
shouU  I  egme  across  one^  just  as  well  as  a  pike.    It  was  dinnef^ime  be- 
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fine  I  finiibed  all  my  work.  Having  no  one  to  chat  to^  I  did  not  remain 
long  orer  my  toddy,  but  tamed  in  at  an  early  hour. 

2Sik* — Fine,  with  a  nice  breeie.  Come,  here  if  one  glorioQf  day  tot 
Alicky  at  any  rate.  Much  better ;  indeed,  I  could  make  a  yery  Cur 
walk  of  it.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  ordered  the  drosky,  and  away 
to  the  loch.  Found  Colin  at  the  boat-house.  He  had  a  fiunous  supply  it 
bait,  of  all  kinds  and  sites ;  among  the  rest,  two  yery  fine  loach,  one  of 
which  he  recommended  me  to  try  in  the  river  on  the  way  to  the  loch,  as 
the  salmon  often  rest  in.  the  dead  heavy  water  there,  and  the  speat  would 
certainly  have  brought  some  up  from  the  loch.  I  obeyed  instructions, 
but  considered  the  river  hr  too  dirty.  While  baiting  my  lines,  a  fine 
brood  of  wild-ducks  flew  over  my  head  at  about  thirty  yms*  distance. 
I  up  with  the  gun,  but  had  not  loaded  it,  a  neglect  which  was  very 
speedily  remedied,  and  of  course  the  gun  was  kept  within  reach  for  toe 
rest  of  the  day. 

Although  there  was  a  very  nice  breese  it  did  not  hit  the  river,  conse> 
quently  it  was  as  calm  as  a  well,  to  add  to  its  not  being  in  fishing  order; 
in  (act,  had  there  been  a  hundred  salmon  there,  not  one  would  have  taken 
with  the  water  in  such  a  state.  I,  however,  had  scarcely  entered  the  first 
bay,  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  when  I  got  a  drag,  and  soon  landed  a  nice 
pike  of  about  seven  pounds.  I  then  baited  both  lines  with  parr,  as  there 
was  a  pretty  curl  on  the  water,  and  the  loach  was  rather  too  dull  a  bait. 
We  let  the  boat  go  down  with  the  wind,  and  drop  to  leeward  of  some 
rushes,  expecting  a  shot,  as  it  looked  a  very  favourable  place  for  ducks.  I 
was  right ;  and  as  soon  as  they  winded  us,  which  they  did  not  do  until  we 
were  dose  upon  them,  up  they  got,  a  fine  brood  of  ten,  out  of  which  I 
tumbled  three,  as  they  doubled  nicely  together  on  the  rise.  While  pidc- 
ing  up  the  birds,  and  reloading,  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the  rods,  and 
both  bait  were,  consequently,  hard  and  fast  in  the  weeds.  It  took 
a  long  quarter  of  an  hour  to  repair  damages,  for  one  set  of  hooks  remained 
in  some  obstinate  obstruction  at  the  bottom.  Colin  informed  me  that  the 
next  bay  was  considered  the  best  in  the  loch  for  large  pike,  and  I  believe 
he  told  me  the  truth,  for  we  had  scarcely  entered  it  when  both  my  bait 
were  taken.  Colin  immediately  gave  the  oar  to  the  gillie,  and  seized  one 
of  the  rods ;  but  he  was  too  late,  the  fish  had  departed.  I  still  held 
mine,  and  a  nice  one  it  wai^  which,  aflter  making  me  two  or  three  very 
good  runs  for  a  pike,  I  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  Colin  soon 
drew  it  on  board  with  the  gaff.  It  weighed  ten  pounds.  While 
arranging  my  bait  I  was  aroused  by  a  *'  Whist !  look  at  the  ducks,  sir,** 
firom  the  gilHe.  We  all  crouched  down  in  the  boat  There  were  seven  of 
them — probably  the  rest  of  the  brood  from  which  I  had  killed  the 
three.  They  made  two  or  three  circles  round  us,  but  never  came  within 
sihot ;  at  last  they  pitched  in  some  reeds  at  no  very  great  distance.  I  wound 
up  the  lines,  and  gave  directions  which  way  to  approach  the  spot  they 
bad  alighted  in ;  but  the  wind  was,  unfortunately,  a  little  foul,  and  before 
we  got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them  up  they  sot;  they  flew  round 
the  boat;  I  fired,  and  struck  one.  We  watched  Uie  flight  for  a  long 
time,  but  as  the  wounded  bird  did  not  separate  firom  the  rest,  I  conclode 
that  it  was  not  hit  very  hard.  We  tried  some  likely-looking  water  for 
pike,  for  about  two  hours  longer,  during  which  time  I  killed  two  small 
jaek  only,  bat  lost  three  or  four  rather  nice  fish ;  they  were  not  taking 
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wA.  OoKn  advised  K»  to  tijtcroBsAevppef  part  of  Ae^  loch,  vrfiere 
the  bottom  is  rocky,  a^  ia  A«  spfimg  of  tfa»  y^,  it  is  a  famom  fie  Ar 
lai]^lrD«l.  Whm pauiDg over  a  part wiinntliieTO  were abfRrtlrarfteio^ 
waiter^  I  had  a  ran,  and  had  tfopieasuveef  laadki^a  Am  tnMlofiieavhr 
fiv»  pounds ;;  bat  my  tadde  bein^  very  strongv  ^  ^<1  ii^  aUoir  faim  nvsen 
tisna  after  Wwaa  kookad;  the  only  diffictdty  wa9  in  laading  hiai,  owtn^ 
to  my  hafiag'  n>  laadiBg«4iet,  and  ike  gaff  hnag  rather  large  for  afisk  ef 
dntfiie.  I  afterwards  killed  a  fne  perch  of  nearly  AreepovndiirngM; 
these  weft  all  tha  rocky  bay  afforded^  ihou^  I  fiished  aeveral  times  over 
it.  My  leg  now  began  to  pain  me  a  tittle,  havbg  kept  it  m>  long  in  a 
be»t  positbn  bdng  the  probable  caitse ;  ao  I  dkiected  Coon  to  pnaB  ^me^ 
for  the  boat-^iouse^  fishing,  ol  course,  as  I  went  idong.  When  wo  eame 
near  the  opening  of  the  river,  wfaieh  had  greatly  run  down  andf  ehsrfgd 
siaee  the  morning,  I  got  a  tremendons  paR,  ftnTthwidi  raised  my  rod,  mbA 
away  went  the  fish,  running  me  out  fifby  yards  of  line  in  notiaae.  ^  K^a* 
a  salnoB,  I  am  oertsin.''  I^rcelyweremwin^s  ontof  nyoMnriiiwlieii 
up  it  wenty  making  a  splendid  spring  in  i^  air.  **  Wind  np  tihe  oliiui 
Ime  and  get  the  gaff  ready."  I  then  went  to  the  bmr  of  die  boal^  which 
enabled  me  more  eaiBy  to  bring  the  fish  within  leaeb^  omrtioaing  Ae 
ffflfie  at  Afr  sanM  time  not  to  entangle  the  line  wirti  the  earn  It  was  a 
nna  sportiw  fish ;  had  I  held  it  in  a  rt>ngh  heavy  stream  I  should  pre-^ 
baUy  kivis  had  a  good  half  hoards  sport,  but  in  ten  minntea  it  waa  is  llw 
boat*  Cofio  pronounced  it  to  be  ^e  fimt  aotamn  fish  he  had  yet  seen, 
and  gaessed  ita  weigfat  at  fifteen  pomnk ;  he  was  not  fiur  wnaag,  89  it 
wanted  bat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  it  This  waa  a  capital  adman  t9 
our  krder,  for  the  only  fish  we  had  tasted  since  oar  arrival  weie  ii»  Lock 
Fyatt*  herrings,  and,  delicious  as  they  are,  one  likes  a  chai^;  eis  limme 
pa»  tamfifurs  pefdrka^ 

Thia  was  die  end  of  ray  sport  for  the  day,  ahhengk  I  fiidtod  Ibr 
a  eoapla  of  hoars  longer,  the  sahnon  having  eomplet^  taken  the  stiff* 
ness  oat  of  my  knee.  Cbfin  said  that  the  river  wooM  be  in  order  neat 
day  hr  die  lly,  and  advised  me  to  tiy  the  streams  at  die  SiBs^  aa  then- 
was  certain  to  he  a  run  of  fresh  fish  up  with  this  speat ;  that  I  need  net 
walk  modi,  as  I  could  drive  to  the  spot;  he  thoaght  abo  thai  I  shaetf 
ppofcablv  meet  Sir  A.  ,  as  he  generaUy  shot  his  way  hoaae  fh>aa  the 

fesest^  mllowing  the  eomise  between  the  road  and  the  river.  I  assaaMd 
that  ualesa  Sir  A.  — ^  returned  that  evening,  whieh  I  tiioatght  ptaha&s, 
I  would  beattfe  Mk  by  nine  o'clock.  On  arriving  at  db»  le^e^  finaid 
a  note  iSrom  8ir  A.  •— — ,  tdfing  me  Aat  he  riioaM  retam  preeis^  am 
CoSb  had  and,  a^mg  me  te  meet  hnn  at  tike  (hiUs  amd  afiar  I  w«a  iatmi 
d  fishing  t0  Aoot  home  from  tbenee,  if  I  coald  make  a  waft  ef  it^  1 
tnok  care  to  have  a  sahnon  ecrtAet  fdt  dinner,  whieh,  iap  spite  of  my  iMa 
a£betion  for  henwgs,  wtent  down  adnmmhly,  as  it  was  an  eiteWaiiti  fin% 
aod  cardy  nsh. 

29A«— -BfOie  by  times  m  die  monm^;  wsa  all  right  agamr;'  finmd  aa 
iacenvenieaoe  from  my  kne^  hut  it  was  stiB  a^  Itde  weak  Hi 
damoliaheJ  the  hest  part  of  a  grilled  bkdKseei^  started  fisr  die  fiAi( 
flshiaMod,  gnns,  and  dogs^  ready  Ibr  anything.  Did  net  expect  n 
sport  m  the  lalsttg  way,  as  the  sahnon  in  dM  river  are  genemfly  vety- 
aaihy  in  the  sammer  mondis,  but  take  freely  in  die  spring,  tte  sti  leiiBff 
biA»wtheftifiBares|^endi4aodthedBy  was  sex^  as  a  ftdiennaa  dearif 
loves. 
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Sweetlv  aaogbed  the  gseen  aik  wood ; 
Load  tne  dm  o'  streams  fast  fa'in^ 
Struck  the  ear  wf  thoiidermg  thud* 

1,  of  coun^  pot  lijveMr  cnlircij  into  tho  kaids  of  Cdin,  aerer  havings 

thrown  a  line  on  that  river  before.     After  I  had  made  a  few  cait3  he 

ligfclad  \m  pipa,  aai  aal  down  oo  dM  bank,  teUbg  me  he  wotild  ghe  me 

m  eaift  "vriMii  I  hail  fiihed  far  eoo«gh  down  the  j^xsl,  vMA  was  aD  Ik 

iaaifMctam  I  ifaoald  reqnirey  a»  I  coidd  throw  a  line  and  fi^  a  streaiiL 

quite  SB  wdi  as  ho  oould,  whkh  was  saying  a  groat  deal  \  bot  I  dodlifc 

moth  if  he  ihooght  it^  fbf  ho  was  oonn^rod  by  &r  the  best  fishenoan  oa 

the  mer.    Howoyer,  whotinr  I  fiAod  woQ  oo  lU  ii  seemed  to  matter  hot 

little,  finr  oothkig  ooold  I  stir,  altfaoogh  thete  were  a  UM^tttndo  of  firit 

showing  AeaMolyos,  wlHcb,  bj-die-by,  does  not  often  betoken  good  sport 

Stream  aftor  stream  I  ftbod  of  as  beautiful  water  as  Hno  was  e^er  teowa 

Of«i^  b«t  to  no  porpoflo.    Until  twehro  o'clock  I  noror  ceased  tiurasbii^ 

eaaept  when  diaaging  nj  fly,  wfaiok  I  did  about  twenfy  tnaes.     I  now 

dotenmnod  to  root  me  wator  and  vxymM  too,  not  that  I  felt  much  iih* 

coayonieooe  from  my  leg,  fcr  I  was  wott  on  nr^  {mds  i^^,  ihoogh  not 

yetqnitoiiptoaharddaysworit.  Downliatfiir  more  than  an  hoar,  took 

scMno  Fsfcoshineirt^  and  Intoned  to  Colin's  fishing  yarns,  which  seemed  iiK 

OBkanotiblo,  of  times  past  in  the  palmy  days  of  sahnon-firiiingr    Among 

odiois^  he  told  mo  tha^  thirty  ysais  ag«s  he  dionght  nothing  of  killiag 

ton  or  a  dosea  firii  €i  hem  ten  to  tweotjr  peands  weight  before  bfcakfest 

(I  oonoMe  ho  rose  yesy  early,  and  faroao  hb  &st  at  a  late  hoar  on  Aoso 

oecaBiuns);  that  one  my  bdbvs  two  o^dodc  he  had  hmded  seyentoen 

salaieo,  one  of  them  a  thir^F'^o  pooader,  bendos  hooking  and  ksing 

nmrij  ao  many  more^  in  ^  sane  streams  that  I  had  for  two  or  throo 

faoBis  been  fruitfessfy  endoaiwining  to  stir  ooa    He  also  told  mo  a  yny 

noonng  stocy  of  a  yoang  Baghshmao  who  protended  to  bo  qaito  hktm 

with  eyerythmg^  and  ha^iwg  hooked  a  salmon  roqoesled  him  to  play  it^ 

ao  really,  after  the  first  saee^  att  amaseisent was  oyor^  tbirt,  in  fact,  it 

waaa  boot  phijnng  a  firii.     I  coold  not  help  thinking  that  dno  onnt  hm» 

been  the  same  in^sfidoal  whom  I  ooce  met  in  a  steamer  on  odo  of  iho 

Sooteh  lakeK.    He  had  seasoely  got  his  ew-teethy  and  oertaittly  had  not 

then  oat  his  wise  ones;    j^  winr  of  introdaoiag  a  oonvermtion,  I  asked 

Ymt  if  be  had  boon  long  in  Soottuid,  and  whetmr  he  had  had  good  spovt 

mtb»Hi£^daado?    Hoaaswcrod  mem  alispiagdrairf--for  be  was  fer 

toaooneoitedto  spoak his natiyo  langaage-^tfaat  be  hadhsen  mskingfr 

abort  tear  in  the  faiko  distiiots,  ohiefly  for  tie  patpose  o^skotdiii^* — pro* 

daring  oomothaig  wttch  ho  oaHed  a  dmwii^,  tint  kioked  for  all  tho> 

anvUlike  a  aoMiiH  with  a  cabbage  sCuek  into  it    Thn^  ho  told  me, 

«  was  aMUnl  roprooBBtatioD  of  a  wslUknowa  tne  Aat  stitt  stands  cknO' 

to  4w  spot  wbosa  osaoo  odebrateA  chasaoter  pesfoRiied  some  great  fba^ 

but  lAoihabsro  was  that  had  donotbis  wondeiM  deed,  or  what  it  wna 

hodid  doy  I  baTO-  fotgottea*    As  to  sport,  ho  was  qoile  Ml  of  gromo^ 

shooting,  nkDOfr-fishnig,  deer-steUdng,  aad  alt  that  sort  of  tfamg,  and 

bailengsineo(homwtha¥aboeastaibihistosns)  ooooo  to  the  oondi:»» 


Aot  Ao  ^  seal  bappineso  in  Ife  oo»oled  in  bemg  Mk  to  Im 
I  wima  < 


ktfaoi^htowidftadgarMsasowottfiflod.    How  fet  he  mmt  hm«  got 
Ifeastof  soob  a  iioble,oontsiitod  aHnd»    I  toldOsliMp 
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tbk  ftoiy  of  my  frwnd ;  he  tpat  opcrn  the  ipioo^ 

from  fail  muU  that  would  have  made  a  top-dranog  Cnr  a  rood  of  gveaod, 

before  deUvering  himielf  of  the  following  soliloquy : 

**  Tired  o'  taulmun-fishing  and  deer>8talking !  1  ha*  pUy  lor  the  pair 
ehiel ;  but  he's  na  sae  far  wrang  when  he  says  a  pipe*t «  gode  thtn^.  Cor 
it's  yeca  soothing  on  a  raw  day. 

I  showed  Colm  mv  book  of  flies ;  he  a{^ro?ed  mndiof  alldiotetikat  I 
had  tried — in  foot,  they  had  been  his  own  selection — many  of  them  bcmg 
copies  of  some  that  he  had  made  for  Sir  A.  — •  He  took  oat  amdMr 
change,  and  said  if  I  did  not  hook  a  fish  on  one  of  them  I  might  give  it 
up  as  a  bad  job.  Before  trying  thu  set  I  walked  up  to  the  head  of  the 
falls.  It  is  a  most  beautifol  and  picturesqae scene;  tne  dark,  pci^y  water 
—for  the  ri?er  was  not  yet  quite  dear  after  the  late  speat--fallii^  fitm 
lock  to  rook,  throwing  up  its  spray,  forming  a  hundred  rainbows  ae  it 
glistened  in  the  sun's  rays,  then  rushing  bto  the  boiling  cauldron  below^ 
die  salmon  every  minute  rising  above  w  foam,  only  to  be  dadbed  bade 
again  after  their  fruitless  attempt  to  surmount  the  raging  torrent.  1  Mi 
for  half  an  hour  ga&ng  on  the  scene  and  listening  to  the  Urander  of  the 
water,  which  drowned  every  other  sound.  How  much  longer  I  ahoold 
have  remained  in  my  reverie  I  know  not»  but  was  aroused  by  Colin  show- 
ing me  a  fine  salmon.  I  thought,  of  course,  that  he  had  taken  my  rod, 
and  proved  himself  a  better  fisherman  than  I  was.  But  it  was  not  to  ;  he 
had  found  the  fish  on  a  rock  above  the  foils.  It  had  formed  the  repast  of 
some  gourmand  otter,  was  perfectly  fresh,  could  not  have  been  killed 
many  hours,  and  only  the  back  of  the  head  was  eaten.  It  appears  that 
this  rock  has  been  one  of  the  fovourite  haunts  of  otters  for  years,  as  Cohn 
told  me  that  since  he  was  a  boy  and  could  remember  anything,  it  was  alwqra 
the  custom  of  the  shepherds,  when  the  river  was  hign,  to  eyamine  those 
rocks  above  the  foils  for  fish  left  by  the  otters,  and  that  they  seldom 
searched  in  vain.  Colin  had  tried  with  his  terrier — a  very  good  one-— if  he 
could  come  upon  the  trail  of  the  beast  that  had  so  kindly  provided  him 
with  a  fish,  but  made  nothing  of  it  An  island  of  rock  juat  above  the 
foils  is  their  fovourite  residence^  but  the  water  was  too  high  then ;  they 
could  not  remain  there  in  the  present  state  of  the  rivw, 

I  now  returned  to  the  streams,  and  having  as  much  patience  as  most 
men,  went  to  work  again  as  if  I  had  not  cast  a  line  during  the  season^ 
but  with  the  same  want  of  success.  I  proposed,  as  a  last  resouros^  try- 
ing one  of  my  Irish  flies,  and  brought  out  the  Parson,  the  most  gaudy,  of 
them  all.  It  derives  its  name,  decidedly  not  from  its  appcarsnee,  but  from 
its  having  been  first  successfully  used  by  a  fishing  divine  on  the  Shannon; 
it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  p^lden  pheasant  feadiers  and  the  ligfateet 
dyed  yellow  hackle,  with  a  blue  jay's  shoulder.  Colin  promised  to  eaiUa 
liat,  which  was  a  shocking  bad  one,  and  surrounded  by  two  casting  lines  * 
of  trout  flies,  if  I  stirred  a  fish  with  that  fly.  Nothing  daunted,  I  pot  it 
on,  and  before  I  had  fished  half  way  down  the  first  stream,  hooud  a 
fine  fish,  which  afforded  me  much  sport,  and  from  the  pontioa  I  was 
in  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  kill  He  would  constantly  head  op 
to  the  rock  immediately  below  the  fall,  where  I  could  not  possiUffoOow 
him ;  whenever  I  brought  him  out  of  his  hiding-plaoe,  he  ran  forioasly 
down  upon  me.  I  had  to  cut  away  over  the  rocks  as  hard  as  I  coald  nm, 
at.the  ruk  of  breaking  my  neck,  to  say  nothmg  of  putting  a  senw  into 
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ihe  game  I^»  winding  up  my  Une  all  the  time  to  pre?entluiii  from  having 
some  thirty  yards  of  shick  out,  which  would  inevitably  have  given  him 
the  power  to  go  wherever  hb  fioncy  might  lead  him ;  and  as  the  stream 
is  full  of  hidden  rocks,  he  would  probably  have  soon  run  round  one  of 
ihem  and  left  my  poor  Parson  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

**  Get  him  down  to  the  tail  of  the  stream  if  you  can,  nr ;  the  water  is 
all  dear  fiffy  yards  bdow  you,"  urged  Colin. 

As  soon  as  I  could  command  the  fish's  movements,  I  turned  it  down 
ms  directed,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  endeavours  to  reach  the  fiilb  again, 
kept  it  there  though  once  or  twice  I  feared  for  my  tackle,  while  beitfing 
heavily  against  it  to  prevent  its  running  up.  Its  exertions  soon  tired  it. 
I  rolled  it  over  and  over  with  its  gills  open,  until  I  brought  it  near 
enough  to  the  bank,  when  Colin  immediately  gaffed  it  I  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  settling  the  affiur ;  fourteen  pounds  was  the  weight  of 
die  fish,  but  it  was  not  in  fine  condition,  being  quite  red.  Colin  todc 
the  fly  out  of  its  mouth,  washed  it,  took  a  long  look  at  it  between  him 
and  the  light,  and  then  made  the  following  comment : 

^*  A  weel,  a  weel,  I  ne'er  saw  the  loike.  I  wadna  hae  believed  it  if 
I  had  na  seen  it  wi'  mi  ain  een.  To  tak  a  saumun  wi*  nccan  a  flee  as  then ! 
They  maun  all  hae  gane  clean  daft,  or  they  are  muckle  changed  sin  those 
donmied  bag-nets — the  Lord  forgio  me  for  swearing— hae  been  put  on  all 
our  rivers*" 

^  Well,  Colin,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  speech,  ^*  when 
areyou  going  to  commence  upon  your  hat?" 

He  took  it  off  and  rubbed  his  head.  I  really  thought  he  was  going  to 
begin  upon  it,  the  Scotch,  in  general,  being  very  conscientious  people, 
and  inchned  to  keep  their  words;  but  it  was  only  a  further  demonstration 
ci  wrath  at  an  Irish  fly  having  killed  a  Scotch  salmon. 

*^  Och!"  sud  he,  '^  that's  just  a  chance ;  you  will  na  get  another  to  be 
slocan  a  ftde." 

But,  strange  to  say,  I  did  find  one  equally  stupid,  and  that  no  furtiier 
off  tiian  the  tail  of  the  same  stream ;  he  was  a  very  small  one,  weighing 

but  nx  pounds.    Just  as  I  had  it  landed.  Sir  A. came  down  to  us. 

We  had  heard  him  shoot  several  times;  he  produced  a  fair  bag  of  game 
for  a  ramblbg  beat.  He  congratulated  me  on  being  on  my  legs  again, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  that  I  had  killed  a  couple  of  fish,  which  he 
told  me  at  that  season  of  the  year  was  an  achievement  by  no  means  pro- 
bable. When  I  showed  the  fly  that  had  produced  this  miracle,  he  was 
as  much  astonished  as  Colin,  and  a  good  quizzing  he  gave  him  at  all  his 
nets  having  been  beaten.  He  took  the  rod  and  tri^  his  luck ;  but  either  the 
fish  in  the  other  streams  were  wiser,  or  **  some  change  had  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  thmr  dream,"  for,  after  fishing  for  an  hour  without  a  rise,  he 
gave  it  up  in  disgust  '  I  told  him  I  could  manage  a  couple  of  hours' 
quiet  walk,  so  we  started  to  shoot  home^  having  just  time  to  skirt 
fdong  the  river-side  and  be  at  the  lodge  before  the  leg  of  mutton  was 
bomt  to  a  cinder.  We  pi6ked  up  a  few  brace  of  grouse,  a  hare  or  two^ 
and  three  or  four  blackcock ;  but  the  broods  appeared  to  be  much  more 
backward  there  than  on  the  high  and  drier  ground,  as  we  found  four 
or  five  small  cheepers,  which  we  let  go  theb  way  in  peace,  reserving 
their  destruction  for  a  later  penod  in  tl^  season.  Tnere  were  a  fow  smaU 
birds  on  the  first  day  also»  but  none  that  were  not  shootable.    Had  we 
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hma  pnj|— id  far  •oAan  un»>,  ^w>  ■houM.  h«f  kakda^iwry  krgp 
wUeh  Confer,  Colm't  tofmr,  bttefdf  bat,  ofartaMtdj,  w»  woceMii 
of  w  near  enoagii  to  do  any  bum,  Ihoi^'h  botli  nta  down  to  tib ' 


db  MouiMil  Aat  w«  Mw  die  dog  upon  a  tn^  and  filed  at  die 
as  he  dived.  Whether  wo  were  id  tinie  far  h«  ornoil  CMootn^  am  he 
ivtntetraight  acfoss tke  river,  wbrare  wo oonld sot  failow Uai*  I  d» it^it 
was  the  one  that  had  left  the  fiaL  whsoii  Cetts  fnad.  I  mode  &  good 
dkRWt  after  my  walk ;  a  haiPiclE  of  lot  wmmm  was  one  of  tko  dubes, 
but  ii  was  dry  and  baid«  Wbilo  we  dnmk  oar  todfy  Sir  A.  ■  gavo 
me  a  detail  of  hk  aport  IB  i^  £oc«at 

«OiL  the  WediMdarjV'  said  he,  ** I  airivod  at tt  above  hatf- 

paat  ten,  baviag,  as  joucaa  well  imagine,  ket  BO  tiiaooo  the  rood.  The 
loafquis  hod  gone  out,  aoi  beiag  eertain  wt  what  time  I  wm^k^wniw^  hat 
he  bad  kmdfy  kfib  Doogfoo-faM  head  forcater— Muod,  ^  be  n^gii* 
take  me  np  to  dM  oart  of  tho  forest  he  kutended  beatai^  udAhb  I  Inp* 
penod  to  fidl  ia  with  deer  before  I  leaobed  die  teaA^amoMf  wUdi  waa 
fixed  for  half-past  one,  if  all  went  ri^.  I  bad  scarcely  goat  a  yaitor 
of  a  milo  on  tho  borders  of  the  fiorest,  when  Deaglas  ttmdied  me,  and 
8%Bed  to  BH  to  lie  down.  He  bad  hie  glass  up  in  an  inateot^  I  locked  iv 
tbo  AroctioB  be  was  caaaMniBg;  and  there  saw  abaft  and  hiod. 

''^Tbowiadii  inabad  anrt  for  ns,  air/ uad  be ;  'bat  W^  a  fine 
beast,  and  would  he  worth  some  trouble  to  kill.  I  would  like  yam  a&M 
hare  him  to  d^m  to  the  marcpni  when  you  meet  with  hiBiL' 

'*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  ia  Sooiknd  can  ataUc  a  deer  witfc  Doc^glar; 
ho  awme  to  know  not  only  what  they  do,  bat  what  tbey  ddok  dboot 

''^Ilavconldoafygetto  tberoek,'  said  he,  *  tbo  wind  wodbd  not  bo 
qanle  00  bad  far  aa  It's  loeky  tbey  did  not  soe  as  ;  I  war  wnag*  aet:  Id 
take  more  heed,  but  I  did  not  tlank,  witk  tbo  wind  ia  dw  sootb^  tbit  dio 
deer  woald  bo  dait  low  down  in  dio  fareat  p  msk  below  die  biae^  m^  and 
get  behind  that  big  stone,  till  I  see  more  about  it' 

^  He  ezaBHoed  &e  qpot  moBi  a«ef ally,  aad  aeon  made  w  kii  arind  low 
to  proceed.     Wo  got  a  long  way  beaeolk  them,  wticb,  abboi^  il  goto 


ur  haid  work  to  get  op  the  hill-aide  agaki,  was  the  only  chaace,  with  tibo 
wifld  in  the  quaater  it  dicB  wa%  far  a  uaueiouful  atalb.  Wliea  wiobad 
goae  aboat  tbroe^^uarteis  of  a  milo  we  camo  again  widiia  vicor  of  tbo 
spot  tbodetf  bad  ooeofHed  when  we  first  aawthea^  aad  I  bad  tbo^eatreaio 
gratificatioii  of  aeeiag  them  a  milo  ofi>  beadiag  into  the  beavt  o#  dho 
feoMt  at  tbeir  beat  pace. 

">  <I  dMngbt  ao,'  aaid  Boog^;  'd^y  mual  have  wMad  ao  amm  afr 
dttt  dietaaco.  Hark !  sir,  dicro'a asbo* ;  Fl  be  booaddicy  bavooaiNBedl 
tbomarqaia.' 

^  While  ifnabiagv  Doagba  JBnq>ed  ap  and  atartod  off,  laiiiHft;  aa  if 
anddeaJy  deaaentedr    Away  I  wont  abo,  but  why,  i  kaew  aot  far 
nnmtes.    At  laat^  Donglaa^  who  bad  gmio  tw»  yarda  for  mgp  oaej 

riood  aato  a  aaaall  glen,  shoudagwiMly  to  bis  bomad,  a  aoKfiidM 
had  been  fdlowing  us.    Almost  iiumediatriy  afkerwaMV  <'**  ^ 
^tm  boaoAsd  the  woaadad  ctagv  sorely  pressed  by  BfioB%  ao^  iaaiJiay 

■fittlo       ■   " 


stiaigbt  towardo  me ;  bo  appeared  afitdo  weak,bat  waagciaif  atai 

SI  prcparad  far  a  ahol,  ezpcetiag  bam  to  passi.    l&Daapnog'fao*^ 
OBQO  or  twice,  bat  was  failed  ia  nir  attempt  to  aain  biidaoat    At 
ibe  made  a  tmBBoadoaa  leap»  and  palled  doW  thoaohio  1 
a  very  abort  distance  of  me. 
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* '  Aoil  faii%  tiiooi  faim,  nrT  slMnitei  I>9Dgfa»» 

'^  I  rma  npjmt  ss  be  had  iliakeii  the  faoasd  off,  an  j  wa0  prvpamg'fcr 
iMMittMtt  ne*.  I  fired ;  ikm  M)  entered  at  1^  badt  of  Ae  shedder,  mat 
omr  be  tdBed.  The  narqaii^  I  am  gkd  to  say,  eame  up  jvst  in  Ikiie  to* 
see  the  death.  What  a  glorious  meetiog  iof  two  deer-etafiienr!  I  wm 
at  fiist  ftfiwd  lie  nsight  hs?e  been  annoyed  at  nrr  hamg  Aol  tbe  stag, 
bot^  on  tfie  cevtraorj,  he  aokaowledged ,  had  I  not  nrtd,  that  we  might  haw 
loit  it,  at  the  first  shot  had  stmek  it  too  high  up  to  be  a  mortal  wonad^ 
It  apptaied  that  the  marqvia  had  been  trync^  to  get  a  shot  at  thie  hart^ 
buttaerewaaaglenwfaidlhedaredDoteroesKn'liBftrof  Ae  wind^  si^hehad 
sent  his  Watexs  roond,  by  nearly  tfie  sanie  eoime  that  we  had  eome  up, 
to>drifethe«i*  Thieaceoaiitedifi^thedeerhaviiigboHediBSfiAahaRy'r 
tbej  probably  had  soenled  sone  of  Ae  beaters.  I  had  anoAer  staftr 
that  afternoon,  whish  had  little  interest  m  it,  and  kitted  a  %Bm  beast  wMi 
nme  pointe;  Ae  only  diffietd^  in  the  business  was  to*  vroid  a  hnd  fhat^ 
WM  with  bnn,  which  kept  a  good  lo(^-oat^  but  I  was  too  sharp  for  hen 
ThemarmeabotixnMedaseeoiid  stag;  H  was*  not  a  large  one,  and  had 
but  an  indifferent  head,  it  beiag  stiH  in  the  rehet  Almost  inmediot^ 
alte  the  death  ol  ny  last  deer  the  rain  eame  down  so  heavily  dsat  wv 
ipere  obfiged  to  kofe  the  fbrsst,  as  we  oocM  eot  see  fifty  yards  before  «■» 
X  don't  know  what  sort  of  weather  yon  had  here  on  ThaisuMy,  bat  tnere* 
it  rained  in  torrents  the  whole  day.  It  woe  impeenble  to  go  out;  at  feas^ 
if  we  did,  we  eoidd  have  seen  noning.  I  spent  the  whole  day  h^okiagte* 
-windward  for  a  broken  doad,  buiy  abs  f  no  gleam  ef  fight  enftrened  the- 
ecenew  Yesterday  we  were  indeed  fortonate,  for  it  was  not  oi^  veryfiae, 
bat  the  wind  was  in  die  right  quarter  for  the  best  beat  in  the  forest.  We 
were  to  have  a  grand  dnve,  as  Cohmel  C.  and  Lord  L.  eane  in  the* 
nMming  early.  DoeghM,  who  of  eoerse  had  the  arrangement  of  ther 
driv^  ^oeed  as  all  in  soeh  positions  iiiat,  provided  everything-went  right, 
we  were  all  nearly  certain  of  having  a  shot.  2,  who  was  the  last  phuoed^ 
hod  not  been  long  at  my  post  when  I  saw  a  fine  herd  of  at  least  forty 
stags  aod  hinds  mixed,  eomiog  rattling  e^rer  the  opposite-  hilk  Thw« 
were  erveral  fine  heads  among  them;  one,  in  partiecdiEff,  was  more  wo^ 
sptccKMs  Aon  the  rest  even  aA  that  distance^  and  I  hoped  for  a  eradk  at 
him,  and  had  marked  hn*  for  my  own.  Bdt  theiv  was  another  as  wider 
awake  as  I  was.  I  sow  my  diosen  one,  as  it  were,  stnmble,  and  thes 
heard  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  ecftioing  through  the  forest.  It  mm  iitm 
oalsnel  whe^  hii  fifed ;  I,  of  eonne^  expeetad  a  seoond  diet  from  him, 
hot  he  did  not  fire  i^oto,  whieh  astoaashed  me,  as  there  were  several  finer 
stsfgs  in  Att  hordf.  They  eame  down  at  a  Anpioos  pace.  Bcmg,  ba^y 
went  another  rifle,  and  a  second  stag  fell ;  up  he  got  agaht^  and  tried  t» 
jcnitte  rest,  but  was  obKeed  to  bin^  np  tfieiear;  tile  paee  was  toe- good 
for  him.  I  kept  my  eye  ml  this  time  on  a  noble  beast,  althoogh  I  0M^|ht 
»  glimpse  of  aM  that  passed,  fisr  it  was  over  in  a  twentieth  part  ef  the 
has  tafaen  me  to  tril  it  yoo.    I  let  three  or  foor  smstif  stags  pMS 


)  It  hoB  tafaen  me  to  tril  it  yoo.  ^ 

»;  th«e  was  a  hind  between  me  and  Ae  big' hart)  bvt  fortuncrti^,  jcet 

f  he  eremed  niy  line,  she  dropped  a  little  astern,  and  I  got  a  sfdendUl 

braodside  cbooce  within  filfy  yaw  of  me,  and  hrei^^him  to  tke-gtevMl 


almost  without  a  stmgglei  1  looked  instsatfy  for  a  seoond  Ao^  ^^^^^ 
thnC  he  was  ^nte  safew  Every  stag  worth  hflling  hod  passed  me,  with 
die  exoeptien  of  As  wemded  one;  he  w«s  witiltn  a  fair  raage^  s»  1 1 
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tbe  eoDtentf  of  my  second  Iwrrd  well  forward  bio  him,  wben  be  M 
upon  hU  knees,  and  before  be  ooaM  rise  a  bound  was  at  bis  AnU,  fle 
had  recei?ed  three  wounds,  any  one  of  which  must  have  eventaaUy  caused 
his  death.  Lord  L.  had  not  fired,  why  I  know  not,  for  he  was  widim 
Tcry  reasonable  distance  of  the  herd. 

«<The  finest  beast  killed  was  the  first  that  feU  totheeoloiid'sshot;  he 
had  elcTcn  points — a  splendid  bead.  The  colonel  clumed  him  as  a  royal ; 
but  the  second  cup  could  not  be  considered  perfect  Both  the  othen  bad 
nine  fiill  points  each,  and  were  very  food  heads.  It  is  but  eddom  yon 
would  see  three  finer  stags  killed  in  the  one  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
same  drive.  We  had  a  second  drive,  but  the  colonel  only  got  a  sdbot ;  the 
wind  had  become  a  little  shifty,  and  something  went  wrong.  He  struck  the 
stag,  but  it  was  lost  after  a  very  long,  exciting  chase ;  the  bounds  bnwglit 
it  to  bay  twice,  but  it  broke  away  firom  them  before  any  of  us  oouM  get 
at  all  near  enough  for  a  shot,  giving  one  of  them  a  feaifnl  wound 
to  remember  it  by.  We  did  nothing  after  this ;  indeed  tt  was  too  late 
before  we  gave  up  the  wounded  deer.  The  marquis  good-naturedly  told 
me,  as  1  had  been  disappointed  of  a  day,  that,  if  I  liked,  I  might  try  and 
kill  a  stag  before  I  left  m  the  morning.  I  therefore  started  at  dnyBght^ 
and  got  a  fair  chance  at  one,  though  at  rather  long  range.  I  must  have 
made  some  mistake  as  to  the  distance,  and  shot  too  k>w,  and  away  be 
went,  at  .a  pace  that  told  me  I  had  made  a  mull  of  it ;  but  I  would  mudi 
rathw  have  missed  him  clean,  as  I  did,  than  lose  him  as  we  did  the 
colonel's  the  day  before.  He  was  a  nice  stag,  with  a  tolerable  head.  I 
did  not  go  forther,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  forest  I,  however,  may  be 
very  well  pleased.  I  killed  two  stags  to  my  own  rifle— one  a  nobb 
beast-^and  had  a  large  half  in  two  others.  So  now  that  I  have  given 
you  a  full  and  true  account  of  m  v  sport,  I'll  to  my  downy,  for  I  was  up 
at  cock*crow ;  to-morrow  we  will  see  if  you  can  walk  weu  enough  lor  a 
short  day  after  black  game." 

29M. — When  I  turned  out  of  bed,  I  found  to  my  delight  that  scarcely 
a  trace  of  my  accident  renuuned ;  in  fact,  was  as  strong  on  my  pins 
as  ever.  Soon  adorned  myself,  and  joined  Sir  A.  ■  at  breaknst 
When  the  morning  salutations  were  over,  I  inquired  his  arrangem^its  for 
the  day ;  he  had  talked  over  bis  plans  with  Campbell,  and  agreed  that, 
as  I  was  not  to  have  a  hard  day's  work,  the  best  beat  to  take  would  be 
the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

**  They  are  foil  of  black  game,"  said  he,  *'  and  sevend  roe  finequoit 
them.  When  tired  of  that,  we  can  either  go  afiter  grouse  on  the  oppodte 
hills,  or  snipe,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  in  a  famous  bog  about  a  mfle 
from  the  woods." 

"  All  that  sounds  very  agreeably,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I ;  **  and  now 
tiiat  my  cigar  is  lighted  I  am  ready  for  the  start." 

What  a  splendid  piece  of  eroond  we  went  over.  I  never  saw  sudi  a 
spot  for  bhick  game  in  my  lifo.  There  was  every  luxury  diey  oould  ask 
for ;  heather  up  to  one's  knees,  plenty  of  swamps  and  rushes,  the  most 
inviting  little  woods  imaginable,  and  a  large  glen,  whidi  joined  the 
mountain.  This  appeared  their  favourite  ground.  We  were  not  km^ 
before  our  sport  be^n,  as  Rover  soon  came  to  a  point 

^  Let's  fo  to  him  at  once,"  said  I,  *'  for  he  is  a  gentleman  that  doea 
not  like  bewg  kept  wuting.    Why,  what  is  it,  oU  man?    Oh,  I  aee,  a 
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haie  jmt  under  his  noae.  Steady,  ware  hare!  Royery  hide  it  up.  By 
Crtorge  I  yoa  have  bliatered  him  pretty  well.  Master  Alick.  Come,  load 
away»  for  I  see  Grouse  has  had  a  point  all  this  time  also.  Toho !  Rover. 
What  a  s^endid  brood— I  have  two  !" 

<•  And  I  three,"  said  Sir  A. .     <<  They  doubled  up  into  a  ball  just 

as  I  fired.  I  expected  half  a  dozen  to  have  faUen  with  such  a  glorious 
pot-shot ;  that's  the  way  to  fill  the  bag.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  kill  a 
few  grey  hens  here^  as  we  have  really  too  large  a  stock ;  but  you  had 
better  shoot  young  ones,  as  the  old  ladies  would  be  rather  tough,  I  fear, 
as  we  have  snot  none  of  them  in  this  beat  for  three  seasons,  llie  rest  of 
the  brood  that  we  just  shot  at  have  gone  into  the  wood ;  if  you  will  go  to 
the  end  we  will  beat  up  to  you." 

^'  All  right,"  said  I.   **  Give  me  five  minutes  before  you  send  in  the 


I  had  scarcely  arrived  at  my  post  when,  without  any  warning  from  the 
beaters,  out  came  a  roebuck  at  about  thirty  yards  from  me.  I  toppled 
him  over  like  a  hare,  and  old  Drake  went  m  to  him  like  a  bull-dog,  and 
held  him  until  I  came  to  his  assistance,  for  the  poor  beast  was  not  quite 
dead.  I  gave  him  the  coup  de  graccy  and  returned  to  my  position,  where 
I  had  five  nice  shots  at  black  game ;  two  of  them  fine  old  birds,  that 
came  at  a  gpreat  pace,  having  been  put  up  at  the  bx  end  of  the  wood.  I 
also  shot  a  brace  of  hares  and  a  rabbit,  the  first  I  had  seen ;  in  fact, 
every  yard  of  the  ground  seemed  tenanted  by  some  kind  of  game 
or  another,  for  on  our  way  to  the  second  wood  we  picked  up  three  more 
young  blackcock,  three  grouse,  two  hares,  and  four  snipe.  Each  of  us 
missed  a  shot  or  two,  but  they  were  rather  far  o£P. 

''  Tou  may  kill  another  roe  if  you  get  the  chance,"  said  Sir  A.  ^-*. 

I  agreed,  provided  I  came  across  a  fine  old  fellow ;  that  which  was 
killed  was  only  a  two-year-old  buck.  There  were  two  does  in  the  next 
wood,  which  went  theur  ways  unmolested.  While  beating  through  it,  old 
Drake  made  a  sudden  dive  into  a  furze-bush,  and  then  ran  barldng  to  a 
tree.  I  instantly  went  to  him,  and  found  he  had  bolted  an  enormous 
marten  cat,  into  which  I  immediately  sent  a  charge  of  No.  6 ;  but  so 
tenacious  are  those  hardy  creatures  of  life,  that,  although  I  was  within 
fifteen  yards  of  it,  I  was  obliged  to  fire  a  second  shot  before  it  fell,  which 
it  immediately  did,  being  cut  to  pieces.  Campbell  was  delighted  at  the 
death  of  this,  his  last  enemy  of  that  race  in  the  neiehbourhood.  He  was 
the  old  patriarch  parent  of  a  large  progeny,  which  had  at  different  times 
foUen  victims  to  some  of  Camnbeirs  devices  for  their  destruction,  but  up 
to  this  dme  the  old  sire  had  succeeded  in  esca^nng  his  vigilance.  I 
could  not  resist  a  right  and  left  at  two  old  grey  hens,  that  came  over  the 
wood  at  a  great  pace;  they  were  both  of  them  clipping  fine  shots, 
neither  foiling  within  eighty  yards,  therefore  they  must  have  been 
at  least  forty-five  when  I  fired,  and  high  in  the  air;  they  were  both 
stone  dead,  lot  I  had  shot  well  forward  of  them.  In  truth,  I  ought  not 
to  have  shot  at  them  at  alL  I  never  advise  any  one  to  fire  long  shots  at 
black  game,  or  in  fact  any  other,  as  a  good  shot  seldom  misses  clean,  and 
in  hot  weather  most  of  tne  poor  creatures  struck  die  a  lingering  death 
from  being  flyblown. 

We  continued  our  beat  between  the  woods  and  low  ground  until 
luncheon,,  by  which  time  we  had  a  splendid  bag :  twenty  head  of  black 
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fptme^  #leveB  i^xnm^  ten  bins,  jaiae  laipti  fow  jeafakH^  Ares  _ 
nkreif  aai  two  loebiifik^  fiir  A«F -*----*  lukvii^ 
IptomlBod  to  pvoMse  him  iMte  of  the  battochM  e»  Marmulie^ from  tlie 
receipt  of  a  French  cook  loncehad,  as  theone  wehad  the  other  dw  had 
not  poe^  ft  Tttry  tempting  dish.     After  loaeheoQ,  and  half  an  nevir's 
j»6st»  iseling  no  iAoonveoienoe  fiom  my  hnee,  I  proposed  tnmg  tho  biU 
txx  grovisa.     We  did  not  find  so  many  binb  there  as  oe  the  heat  «e  ahot 
ihe  first  dsgr;  they  wece  much  wildsr,  also.     We  piefced  up  fiowieeii 
braee  wid  ft  &w  hares.     On  the  rodcy  height  ahove  the  Moer  «e  aaw  a 
Wi^h  ofraTens  mobbki^  a  fine  goUan  ea^;  iro  watohed their  ^ooeed- 
ings  foTft  long  lame.    3ir^  «*-~was  half  indiaedtotiyaMlgetft  ahot 
at  it,  but  he  would  not  have  succeeded,  for  be&re  he  cofuUhavBe  goi  half 
miy  «p  the  mountain  the  noUe  bird  jumped  fix>m  hia  peseh,  made  imlf 
a  oozen  long  hops  on  the  ground  with  his  wings  extended,  then  mouotod 
so  far  into  tibe  oelestial  world  that  we  lost  s^ht  of  iu■^  eviaa  with  our 
gJMsnSj  an  the  vast  distance  be  olaoed  between  hixaself  and  the  eaxtk. 
We  cetomed  in  die  evening  to  the  black  gune^  and  added  aeiwa  mote 
io  the  bag,  by  waiting  for  iSeir  fiiehts  to  ft  oom-fieUL    A  fitOe  later  in 
the  season  great  spoit  is  to  be  had  driving  then  froan  one  field  to  anoUier, 
vhere  ft  epiftU  ooraer  <Qf  the  oora  is  often  left  standing  as  fiiod  ht  these 
ravenous  ^gaaiaty^  who  early  in  the  season^  befioioe  the  eooa  is  qmte  iipe, 
and  Sttbseouenuy  when  cut  and  in  the  stock,  make  great  havee,  often 
doii^  mnoh  serious  damage  to  the  saudl  boldem  in  the  moantains,  wUch 
Aeoessaofy  has  to  be  paid  lor  by  the  renter  of  the  moor«    Yo«  shoot  the 
birds  on  their  passage^  picking  oat  d  the  packs,  whieh  often  muaber 
fifty  or  sixty,  those  with  the  fiaest  pliimagey  and  splendid  fiellowa  they  are 
when  their  lni*tails  ase  well  geowa*    I  have  heard  many  a  good  ^perfs- 
jnan  aay,  "  I  was  bom  a  hundred  years  too  late ;  we  know  ncthiag  about 
f^fott  m  eemparison  to  that  ^oyed  bj  our  fevefsthera.^    Kow,  m  the 
&st  nlaee,  the  late  generation,  who  Uved  fiu:  sooth  of  the  Tweed,  only 
hasrd  of  Highland  sports,  few  ever  enjoyed  them.     Secondly,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  gveat  error  to  say  that  there  was  moce  ipori  in  the  shoot- 
ing way  than  we  have  at  present — and  why  ?    Now,  aU  game  is  avMt 
etnotly  preserved,  and  every  kind  of  vermin  destioyed.    In  oldoi  times, 
who  troobied  themselves  about  hawk%  magpiei^  or  erey  crows?  they 
were  allowed  ta  tahe  tibeir  share  of  the  good  things  of  tibis  worid  in  pence 
nnd  qaietude;  now,  where  ft  good  staff  of  keepers  is  Impi^  yon  aekiom  aee 
one  of  these  maraaders,  eaeept  in  the  neighboarbood  of  the  fimat^  where 
ihey  are  never  destroyed,  but,  on  the  eontrary,  eoeoaEi^;ed,  ths^  they 
may  anirihilste  as  many  grouse^  Ae.  as  poBBih^  as  they  aie  tronhleaorao^ 
nod  often  ispoil  n  stalk  by  putting  the  de^  upon  tiirar  guard  agmnst  in- 
tedepecs  on  their  tertitoi^.    I  would  I  could  sav  as  mnoh  fer  sakaon- 
fiaUng;  the  era  of  the  land  and  gentle  Isaak,  who  used  ftoga  tenderly 
that  they  might  live  the  looser  on  the  hook,  was  oertainly  the  golden 
one  fiir  fisb^BMa;  now,  what  can  be  had  except  by  a  chosen  few? 
Alaei  ales  I  I  fear,  before  many  years  are  over  our  heads^  that  will  be 
q>eken  of  amow  the  sports  that  were. 

Aft»r  dinner  i  kept  my  promise,  and  prepared  the  hauneh  of  me  en 
marinade^  which,  aiter,  of  course,  a  jolly  row  with  the  eook,  I  left  in 
Its  bath.  It  ia  tfius  done :  Having  first  raised  ihe  thin  nnder  skin  tfiat 
ins  after  the  fiift  skin  is  taken  off,  have  the  hauneh  well  pifni  with 
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mad  make  die  SgUommg  mwto  to  eaak  li  ia:  a  quaii  of  -viter,  a  krge 
wum  f^mtfwl  of  Jilad  mi^  into  vliiek  chop  luJf  a  lUma  mi AdtingHnied 
■oniiiiiij  aJbi^  ctatoi  cut  into  ihin  «lie«i^  two  bftgr-Jleaves  ohoyfcd  fino,  a 
handfiil  oi  pMslef,  not  ciity  a  tMH^oooM  of  BiJt,  dkto  pepptr,  ditto 
Smlf'fomdaei  aUspioe^  wbUi  musfe  lie  spmUed  all  over  tfca  Tieiiiaott ; 
jmU,  Um  MDond  day;  )bvo  iai;ge  vuM«i|^aflS6f  of  Madeira^  tum  (ha  kauiNh 
ihvee  «r  &w  tuaata  dc]!Ey  Ihe  ofibea^  the  bettoi^  and «ODataiitlf  pour  tke 
aance  />ver  it  It  sfaaiiU  remain  at  bast  four  dayv  in  the  marimuk. 
\iW0  naaaliDg^  baiAe  with  iL  Make  the  Moving  nniee  to  lerre  at 
taUe:  evht  ahalots  and  three  obmnm^  chopped  inm,  a  taUe-gpooohl  of 


$fHW9  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter ;  let  this  •immer  gentl  ir  #Mr  a  hot 
Imerth,  Ijien  add  haif  a  pint  «£  c4ear  gravTt  a  tea-flpooi^ 
peppeiV  ^xiM  vane^laai  ef  Madeirn  and  a  tea^pooaf ul  af  wUt9  wwe 
Yu^0g9r}  lei  thie  bttl  yery  P^y  ^  ftQ  hone,  onactantiy  Bttnug^  hj 
iben  filter  it  Araqgh  a  Jtav  fiieta.  Have  carrantje]]y  in  a  separate  boat 
for  those  who  pre£w  it  Dtosss  the  bawieh  of  a  roe  in  this  nammr,  aad 
tben  if  yea  doa't  lihe  it^  dom'tealiL 

3Ck6.— iiSqpday  I  literally  madea  day  of  vest;  visited  the  h—neh  onoe 
or  Iwiee  to  aee  if  it  was  goins^  on  aU  right  Sir  A.  — -—  oaUed  vpon  two 
of  the  tenanti^  and  invited  them  to  shoot  the  neit  iday. 

^IsL — Oar  allies  ardved  at. an  early  hoar  to  breakfast;  ihey  wese 
avidently  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  pro^Mot  d  a  day'a  shootiag. 
Sir  A*  ——always  asks  them  three  or  foar  times  eaeh  season  wbea  he 
shoots  the  hi^  laoaotains.  They  were  two  of  as  fiae  speoimeM  of  ihe 
homan  Saaa  mvine  as  yea  wHl  often  see,  eaeh  six  fi^et  Ugh,  with  flhoaUers 
biQad  OQOuch  to  bear  aav  harden  placed  vpon  them;  botiaapite  of  iliair 
haroaleap  term  they  haa  a  step  as  light  as  Taghoni's,  ihoi^  perhaps 
jmt  qaite  eo  grao^  and  freed  the  stifEest  hills  as  if  d^y  waee  walking 
«var  a  Torbnr  eaipet  Oar  sport  to-day  was  of  a  yery  diftsent  kind  to 
any  that  we  had  yet  had.  It  was  a  regidar  battne  against  the  aoontain 
hares:  by  amuiitoaa  iarac,  I  mean  tboae  that  always  reside  &r  abeve  dm 
haunts  of  man  or  beaat.  The  only  liviag  features  the^  ever  see  eaeept 
themflolvos  are  ooeasioaal  packs  of  ptarmigan.  'Sh^  is  always  a  vsry 
hand  daj's  work>  ^uaA  in  this  instaaeey  hi  addition  to  the  mosmtain  wksao 
they  wsae  most  nameroosfaeiagataomecBBtMiGe^-aboQt  five  nnles — it  was 
also  very  steep  and  lofty^  and  a  pretty  stiff  paH  I  ficrand  'it,  thoagh  I  had 
ridden  to  the  loot  of  it,  givia^  ap  the  dmotiag  on  the  w^,  aot  wishing 
to  x«m  the  risk  of  a  rel^ae  loj  overwork  at  first  When  ve  had  got 
thaee  paite  of  the  aray  of^  the  mur  riiooters  wave  plaeed  ia  diBetant  posi- 
tions, 80  that  they  oeisld  not  fipeiato  one  anathee  a  vary  luwesssry  pee* 
csntion»  helisve  aae.  Bach  was  provided  with  a  aeeood  gnn  and  a  man 
to  kadforhim.  llfhen  wa  wmo  duly  fixed,  a  hoat  of  gillies  beat  dm 
lower  pact  «f  the  moaat«n ;  all  the  Imres  immediately  headed  apwards. 
It  is,  to  a  pamoa  who  has  never  beea  psessnt  at  one  of  these  heAtaas,  a 

anaoomeapi 


very  eunaas  sight;  the  hares  vnite  ana  oome  spin  flocks  tea  and  a « 
tog^thsr,  fiittowing  eaA  odmr  tibaei^  the  passes  faetwaea  dm  roeks  l^m 
small  lacks  of  sheep.  However;  after  havno:  shot  at  them  icv  half  an 
boox;  and  the  novelty  of  the  sesaae  is  o^sr^  the  apart,  if  ajport  it  can  he 
ealled,  beeoaaes  meet  tame;  so  madi  eo^  that  I  aoon  gaaa  itap  and  fid* 
lowed  a  pack  of  ptarmigan  (certainly  at  the  risk  of  mj  lifr^  tm  dm  shot 
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WM  whining  past  me  on  all  Aim)  wUeh  had  lown  pMt  bm,  And  ool  of 
which  I  had  mot  one,  leaving  Sandy,  mv  loader,  to  amine  tumaelf  at  Am 
hares  with  my  seoond  mn,  I  marked  the  birds  down  twioe  wkfaout 
setting  another  shot,  which  is  strange,  as  they  eenerally  lie  like  stooee  ; 
but  I  suppose  the  great  inroad  upon  their  so  sadom  fivquented  rssidenee 
had  disturbed  them  more  than  usual.  They  led  me  a  weary  chase  ;  bat 
in  following  them,  I  fortunately  came  upon  three  other  padts  between  my 
first  station  and  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  I  had  nearly  readMol 
Out  of  them  I  bageed  a  brace  at  each  rise ;  these  I  believe  to  have  be«a 
all  that  frequented  tliat  locality.  They  had  gone  round  to  the  nord&  nde 
of  the  hill,  which  was  far  too  precipitous  and  dangerous  ground  for  me 
to  venture  over,  and  I  reluctantly  gave  them  up.  I  stopped  for  a  while 
to  rest  and  look  about  me.  It  is  impossible  to  miagine  a  finer  view  tbma 
that  which  was  then  before  me.  It  commanded  a  panorama  of  some 
dghty  or  a  hundred  miles  in  drcumference,  and  as  tbe  day  was  beao- 
tirally  clear  none  of  the  grandeur  of  this  glorious  scene  was  hidden.  It 
was  well  worth  all  the  toil  I  had  had  to  reach  my  exsked  ponlion.  I 
would  gladly  have  spent  an  hour  there  admiring  the  prospect,  but  dare 
not  remain  long.  I  was  much  heated  by  my  exertions,  and  die  air  wae 
very  keen ;  had  I  continued  any  length  of  time  there  it  would  soon  have 
chilled  my  poor  old  bones,  and  brought  my  Highland  trip  to  a  speedy 
dose.  I  enjoyed  this  more  than  any  day  I  had  had,  except  my  stalk  up 
the  glen,  as  tne  wildness  of  the  scene  was  so  grand,  to  say  notlung  of 
shooting  a  few  'ptarmigan,  which  is  a  feat  at  my  time  of  life  that  is 
something  to  talk  about,  as  they  are  not  to  be  got  without  trouble ;  and 
many  a  ffood  sportsman  has  never  had  the  chanuM  of  firing  a  shot  at  one 
in  his  life,  although  he  may  have  been  a  constant  visitor  to  the  fl^h* 
lands.  My  perenination  to  the  top  had  also  been  of  much  service  to  the 
hare  shooters,  who  kept  up  a  constant  running  fire  like  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers, as  I  drove  the  hares  down  again  Uiat  had  got  up  above  their 
stations.  When  we  had  suffidently  thinned  the  poor  beasts  we  de- 
scended the  mountain,  lunched,  then  divided  our  forces  to  shoot  om  way 
home  across  the  moor,  Ronald  going  with  me,  and  Andy  with  ^  A.  . 
My  ally  was  not  a  tip-top  shot  at  winged  game,  but  he  was  a  most  jovial, 
pleasant  fellow,  and  when  he  did  tumble  over  an  M.  cock  grouse  it  seemed 
to  give  him  marvellous  satis&ction.  When  we  all  mustered  at  the  lod|ge 
the  game  was  laid  out,  and  a  goodly  bag  it  was,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  hares,  thirty-three  grouse,  fourteen  black  game,  among  wluch 
were  a  great  many  young  hens^  which  the  allies  shot,  b^e  allowed  to 
bang  away  as  they  pleMcd,  and  the  seven  ptarmigan  wUdi  I,  not  a 
little  proud  of  my  performance,  had  killed  to  my  own  gun. 

Ronald  and  Andy  stayed  to  dinner.  We  had  a  haunch  of  die  stag  I 
shot  near  the  glen,  which  was  very  fet  and  in  splendid  order.  Certainly, 
aft^  seeinff  our  fiiends  at  their  meal,  there  was  no  reason  for  surprise  at 
theur  excellent  condition  ;  I  never  saw  any  nair  of  knives  and  foiiu  play 
a  prettier  duet  They  were  both  decidedly  first-rate  trenchomen,  fiiusb- 
ing  thdr  y  tertainment  by  smacking  their  lips  over  some  doien  tomUen 
each  at  least  of  whisky-toddy,  and  that  by  no  means  weak.  Alick  and 
myself  were  more  prudent^  but  far  exceeded  our  usual  quantonii  and 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  gout  enabled  me  to  count  the  eaadJes  wfaea 
our  firiends  departed. 
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Sept.  Itf^.— *We  hmd  arranged  the  night  before  (at  least  if  I  remeixi-. 
h&t  right)  to  fhoot  roand  the  head  of  the  moss  for  partridge,  of  which; 
•we  had  seen  several  coveys  on  our  second  day's  shooting,  and  finish  with 
8uipe>  wild  fowl,  black  g^ame,  &c.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  be  aroused 
at  an  eariy  hour  by  Sir  A.  — -  coming  into  my  room  and  telling  me 
to  turn  out  instanter.  I  had  a  confused  idea  that  I  was  still  enjoying 
the  farintosh,  and  listening  to  the  Gaelic  chorus  of  some  bacchjEinaUan 
chant.  I  was,  however,  soon  into  my  slippers  and  dressing-gown,  when 
Alick  informed  me  that  the  shepherd  had  just  come  up  to  tell  him  that 
there  were  a  stag  and  two  hinds  near  the  march  over  the  crag.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  ^in  how  few  minutes  I  was  dressed  and  had  bolted  my 
breakfiist 

"  You  can  ride,"  said  Sir  A. ,  "to  within  a  short  mile  of  the  spot 

where  the  deer  were  seen.  I  will  send  a  gillie  with  you  to  take  the 
pony  and  show  you  the  short  cut  to  the  black  knoll,  where  whoever  ar- 
rives first  must  have  a  good  look-out  for  the  deer.  I  shall  take  Camp- 
bell with  me^  and  he  can  carry  your  rifle.  From  what  the  shepherd  tells 
me,  we  shall  have  a  fine  view  of  our  stalk  &om  the  knoll  unless  they 
shift  their  quarters  before  our  arrival.  The  wind  is  fiekir  for  us,  and  I'll 
bet  a  sovereign  we  bring  the  hart  home." 

I  was  soon  in  the  saddle  and  under  way  for  the  black  knoll,  which  was 
not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  when  the  gillie  told  me  to  stop. 

Sir  A. and  Campbell  had  just  arrived,  and  had  made  out  the  deer, 

which  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  they  were  in  the  open  about  a 
mile  off.  The  hart  was  lying  down  with  one  of  the  hinds,  the  other 
being  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  squalls. 

"  If  it  was  na  for  the  hinds  'twould  be  easy  stalking  the  beast,"  said 
Campbell.  '*  He's  but  a  young  one  I'm  thinking,  for  he  has  a  small 
head,  but  he  may  be  a  bonnie  beast  for  a'  that     If  you  wud  tak'  my 

way  of  it,  Sir  A. ,  I  think  you  had  better  get  round  to  the  march 

and  try  and  stalk  him  irom  the  back  of  the  rock,  westward  of  the  wee 
loch  ;  ye  ken  weel  the  spot  I  mean,  where  you  shot  that  muckle  beast 
wi'  the  one  horn,  two  years  ago.  When  you  have  had  your  shot,  Sandy 
and  I  will  show  ourselves  to  windward  of  the  hinds,  and  wi'  the  vrind  in 
this  airt  they  will  be  sure  to  head  down  to  the  pass,  where  I  think  the 
captain  had  better  stop,  as  it's  a  sore  walk  we'll  all  have." 

''  But  in  that  case,"  said  Sir  A. ,  '<  the  captain,  I  hope^  will  have 

but  a  small  chance  of  a  shot  at  the  stag,  as  I  don't  intend  to  miss  him 
if  I  can  get  a  £ur  shot,  I  can  tell  you.  I  would  rather  take  to  the  pass 
myself,  and  let  him  have  the  stalk." 

^'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  was  my  response.  *^  I  shall  be  quite 
content  to  see  your  performance,  which  I  can  perfectly  from  the  place 
Campbell  has  pointed  out  for  me  to  remain.  Indeed,  I  would  not  on 
any  account  yenture  upon  the  journey  you  have  to  take.  Mind  you 
don't  miss  it ;  I  should  have  a  jolly  laugh  at  you  if  I  killed  it  after  all. 
At  any  rate,  mind  you  drive  the  hinds  my  way,  and  I  will  try  and 
bring  one  of  them  down.  Good  luck  to  you.  lie  off  at  once ;  I  can 
eanly  find  my  ^y  to  the  pass." 

We  «]l  started  to  our  different  destinations,  Campbell  and  Sandy 
having  about  three  miles  to  go.  As  the  wind  was  foul  for  the  quarter 
they  were  going  to^  they  therefore  had  to  make  a  great  round.     Sir 
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^ had  a  stiff  walk  before  him  abo.     I  merely  played  second  fiddle, 

and  was  soon  ensconced  behind  a  big  stone  to  kewara  of  the  past,  wliere  I 
could  sit  at  m  j  ease,  in  a  portion  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
attack.     The  hart  was  still  lying  when  I  espied  them  from  my  new 
hiding-place,  but  the  other  hind  had  risen,  and  was  looking  ntber  sospi- 
ciousty  about  her.    I  remained  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  at  least, 
watching  them,  when  suddenly  away  went  the  hinds  at  full  speed,  and  up 
rose  the  stag.     He  bounded  forward  and  fell.     I  then  heard  the  report  <^ 
Sir  Alexan<kr's  rifle— one  shot  only.     The  hart  was  on  his  legs  agsdn  in 
a  second,  following  behind  the  hinds,  which  were  heading  stnught  to  me 
at  a  tremendous  burst     I  cocked  my  rifle.     In  a  couple  of  minutes  tliej 
were  within  thirty  yards  of  me,  and  the  foremost  paid  her  last  debt  of 
nature,  the  hindermost  one  jumping  over  her  prostrate  comrade^  who  liad 
never  moved  a  muscle.     I  reserved  my  second  barrel  for  the  womKied 
stag,  which  was  evidently  veiy  hard  hit;   but  I  veiy  nearly  lost  mv 
chance,  for  at  the  sound  of  my  shot  he  swerved  from  Ins  course,  and  hmlf 
his  body  was  covered  by  a  knoll  before  I  could  fire.     I  struck  him,  bow- 
ever,  but  not  in  the  right  place.     On  he  went,  with  old  Drake,  who  was 
now  regularly  entered  as  a  staghound,  at  his  heels.     I  joined  the  chase, 
but  waited  to  load  one  barrel  first,  in  case  of  acmdents.     I  must  have 
made  a  very  bad  fist  of  the  running,  for  the  rest  of  the  party  caught  me 
up  by  the  time  I  had  gone  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  they  having  started 

the  moment  Sir  A. had  fired.    We  folk>wed  our  cbise  by  nis  track 

long  after  I  had  lost  sight  of  him,  which  I  did  in  diree-qvarters  of  a 
mile.  At  last  the  ground  was  so  hard  and  dry  we  lost  all  trace  of  him. 
Campbell  proposed  making  for  the  wood,  suggesting  that  the  stag  wooU 
probably  seek  the  shelter  in  preference  to  remaining  in  the  open.*  While 
neading  that  way,  old  Drake  made  his  appearance,  coming  mm  a  con- 
trary direction.  He  was  covered  with  blood.  I  examined  him ;  there 
was  not  a  scratch  about  him,  so  we  concluded  he  had  brought  the  diase 
to  bay,  and  probably  pulled  it  down.  It  had  not  gone  into  the  wood, 
that  was  clear.  "  Where  is  it,  old  man  ?  Fetdi  him,  Drake,*  said  I. 
The  poor  old  dog  looked  up  with  a  face  full  of  intelligence,  and  then  ran 
barking  in  the  direction  of  the  craig,  evidently  asking  us,  in  plain  canine 
language,  to  follow  him,  which  we  immediately  did. 

"  He'll  have  run  into  the  larder  if  he's  gane  that  way,**  swd  Sandy. 

The  old  dog  led  us  as  straight  as  a  line  to  the  stag,  which  was  fymg 

quite  dead  just  above  the  crair.     Sir  A.  hi^  hit  him  in  the 

shoulder,  but  too  high  up ;  my  ball  had  entered  his  victualling  depart- 
ment; the  two  shots  finished  him,  though  he  had  run  more  than  two 
miles  after  he  had  received  the  last  He  had  evidently  had  a  straggle 
with  Drake,  for  the  ground  was  much  trampled,  and  soaked  in  blood. 
He  was  a  fine  beast,  and  in  excellent  condition ;  but  his  anden  wen 

small.     Sir  A. accounted  to  me  for  not  having  fired  his  seoood  diot, 

thus:  He  ran  a  few  yards  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  (air  duuaee  at  the 
stag,  when  he  tripned  and  fell  over  a  small  n^  ziddng  the  bieakiiig  o£ 
his  rifle  in  the  &11,  but  fortunately  neithw  it  nor  the  noUe  baronet  soAnd 
from  the  accident;  but  it  was  very  near  being  the  loss  of  the  ^tt^^  for 
had  it  gone  a  yard  finlher  when  it  turned  from  me^  he  would  hare  been 
completely  covered  behind  the  pass.  It  was  most  fortnnate  oar  chase  had 
taken  the  line  it  did,  as  he  lay  withm  a  mile  of  the  loi^  to  wUoh  ha 
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-was  soon  transported.  The  hind  we  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
giUies,  It  was  a  grand  chance  for  them.  Sir  A.  —  sent  the  rifles  home, 
and,  as  it  was  quite  early  in  the  day,  ordered  up  our  dogs  and  guns.  We 
finished  our  sport  on  a  portion  of  the  ground  that  was  shot  over  on  the 
first  day.  We  found  a  good  show  of  grouse,  and  stuck  pretty  closely  to 
them,  hagging  tweniy-eight  hrace  and  a  half,  several  hares,  a  few  snipe, 
and  hlack  game;  indeed,  with  the  two  deer,  had  a  splendid  day's  sport-* 
on  the  whole,  I  think  the  best  I  ever  remember  having  had  in  my  life. 

Sept  2nd, — My  trip  was  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  for  I  received  a 
letter  in  the  mommg  summoning  me  home.  I  wished  to  start  there  and 
then,  and  should  have  done  so  but  for  two  reasons;  the  first  being, 
that,  having  some  distance  to  send  for  a  vehicle,  I  should  be  too  late  for 

the  coach  at ;  the  second,  that  I  did  not  require  much  persuasion  to 

stay,  and  have  the  day's  partridge-shooting  we  were  to  have  had  yester- 
day. Having  laid  in  a  good  supply  of  hashed  venison,  we  drove  down 
to  the  head  of  the  moss,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  load  our  gims  before  the 
dogs  found  a  covey  of  birds,  out  of  which  three  were  made  to  bite  the 
dust  firom  the  four  shots,  I  having  missed  with  my  first  barrel.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  birds,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  drive  them  into 
the  heather,  as  some  of  the  oats  in  different  patches  was  still  standing. 
We  continued  to  beat  round  the  head  of  the  moss,  the  arable  ground 
being  on  a  high  table-land,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  heather. 
When  we  had  beat  one  side,  we  crossed  over  by  the  stubble  and  tried  the 
other,  and  always  found  some  of  the  birds  had  drawn  out  of  the  com  in 
search  of  their  missmg  comrades ;  and  we  thus  by  luncheon-time  had 
twenty  brace  killed,  and,  apparently,  the  coveys  were  but  little  thinned, 
as  we  could  not  carry  on  the  annihilating  system  of  following  our  birds. 
After  our  repast,  we  beat  that  part  of  we  moss  which  we  had  not  gone 
over  on  our  last  visit.  There  were  great  numbers  of  snipe,  but  they  did 
not  lie  very  well,  but  not  many  ducks,  as  the  pools  are  chiefly  on  the  fur- 
side  of  the  moss.  We,  however,  bagged  nine  and  three  teal,  together  with 
twenty-one  snipe.  In  the  evening  we  paid  the  black  game  and  partridges 
another  short  visit,  killing  four.«nd-a-half  brace  more,  and  six  young 
blackcock,  which,  with  eight  or  ten  hares,  constituted  our  last  day's  sport 
together. 

I  never  enjoyed  myself  more,  or  shot  over  as  splendid  ground  as  in 
this  short  visit.  My  accident,  unfortunately,  lost  me  a  day  or  two. 
The  next  morning  I  found  a  haunch  of  venison  and  an  enormous  box  of 
game  ready  to  take  with  me ;  and  with  many  thanks  to  Alick  for  his  kind 
remembrance  of  an  old  Mend,  I  bade  adieu  to  those  happy  scenes;  but  I 
trust,  ere  many  seasons  are  over,  I  may  again  have  the  chance  of  another 
Bach  a  << Fortnight's  Sport  in  the  Highlands." 
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MADHOUSE  BEMINI8CENCE8. 


Mention  has  been  made  of  my  i^poiiitment  as  architect  to  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bodmin,  Cornwall.  My  predecessor,  Foal- 
stouy  had  erected  the  original  building,  which  now  forms,  perhaps,  the 
minor  part  of  the  present  erections. 

My  impressions,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  its  unfortunate  inmates, 
were  less  distressing  tiian  I  had  expected.  Their  comfort,  and  the  gentk 
care  attending  them,  suggest,  at  least,  the  sense  of  their  being  happj  as 
they  are  capable  of ;  and  many  are  in  a  condition  which  some  of  the 
sane  might  almost  envy.  "  I  have  pray'd,"  wys  Byron's  Manfred^  "  for 
madness  as  a  blessing !"  and  we  might  hesitate  to  choose  between  the 
poor  maniac  who  fluicies  himself  a  king,  and  the  sane  wretch  who  knows 
himself  to  be  worse  thsm  a  beggar.  The  common  notions  of  ^'  madness" 
are  exaggerated,  and  the  term  is  scarcely  i^plicable  to  the  partial  aber- 
ration— 3ie  mere  monomania — ^which  hugely  prevails.  A  visitor  may  hear 
the  superintendent  converse  with  many  of  the  patients  without  discovering 
any  very  marked  disorder  of  mind  or  occasion  for  distress.  Cases  o£  deep 
moral  suffering,  of  sad  aspect,  and  of  appalling  violence,  no  doubt  appear 
within  an  asylum ;  but  perhaps  scarcely  more  than  in  the  proportion  to 
be  seen  without  the  walls,  where  moral  delinquency,  abject  wretchedness, 
or  savage  brutality,  leaves  us  to  moderate  our  dbtmction  between  the  re- 
lative pitiableness  of  the  confinable  witiiout  guilt  or  appreciable  miseiy, 
and  the  guilty  or  sane  wretched  who  are  at  large,  uncontrolled  in  their 
sin,  or  unhoused  and  unheeded  in  their  sorrow.  The  aspect  of  the  female 
patients,  it  is  true,  from  the  greater  alteration  effected  in  thdr  dress  and 
personal  appearance,  is  more  deteriorated  than  that  of  the  men ;  but  other- 
wise the  presentment  within  a  lunatic  asylum  is  more  like  that  of  a  pot-- 
house, and  less  resembling  that  of  a  madhouse,  than  may  be  supposed. 
Semblances,  at  least,  of  mild  content,  cheerfulness,  and  pleasing  hilarity, 
are  not  unfrequent ;  while,  for  intellectual  strength,  wit, — ay,  and  wisdom 
(though  displayed  <<  in  mangled  forms"),  I  wiU  back  the  Cornwall  Asy- 
lum (as  I  knew  it)  agunst  me  whole  staff  of  writers  in  Punch. 

Here  was  one  man  who  more  than  realised  the  essential  qualities  of 
Shakspeare*s  ^ooU.  He  had  been  a  small  farmer,  shrewd,  oonscientiotia, 
and  industrious ;  with,  from  his  youth,  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  sweat- 
ing labour,  as  the  decreed  condition  of  the  sons  of  the  gardener  Adam. 
His  brain  was  turned  by  the  vexations  of  a  lawsuit;  but,  though  '<  tamed," 
it  remained  in  substance  vigorous  as  ever.  He  was  short,  powerfully 
thick  set,  with  a  countenance  that  Lavater  might  select  as  denoting  the 
most  acute  wit  and  rich  humour,  imbued  with  a  severe  and  contemptooos 
bitter,  ever  asserting  superiority,  and  aiming  at  the  humiliation  of  the 
person  addressed.  The  features  were  good.  '<  The  slow,  wise  waS^ 
would  often  perfect  the  expression  of  his  lips  ; 

And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 
The  busy  wrinkles  of  his  eyesP 

He  was  advanced  in  age,  the  husband  of  a  good-looking  wife,  and  the 
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fiither  of  seTen  handsome  children ;  hat  after  coining  to  the  asylam  he 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  them,  haying,  as  he  conceived,  **  enough  to  do 
where  he  was^** 

His  delosion  was  a  belief  that  the  asylam  was  an  imposition  on  the 
covmtj ;  and  that,  whatever  the  motives  of  its  supporters,  it  was  practi- 
cally no  better  than  a  refuge  for  indolence  under  the  guise  of  madness. 
Existing,  however,  as  it  did,  his  duty  was  to  control  its  expenditure  and 
lessen  its  mischief,  until  he  mieht  succeed  in  its  destruction.  To  these 
ends  he  daily  laboured  from  earhest  morning  till  bedtime,  doing  tiie  work 
of  others  for  his  conscience  and  the  county's  sake.  Regarding  the  building 
as  the  house  of  idleness,  he  looked  scorn  upon  me  as  its  arclutect — a  hire- 
ling aider  and  abettor  in  the  crying  abommation — and  he  would  latterly 
scarcely  ever  speak  to  me.  A  total  want  of  amiability  might  have  been 
imputed  to  him,  but  for  his  tender  regard  for  helpless  age  and  infancy, 
for  those  whom  he  really  believed  to  be  incapacitated  by  idiocy  or  illness, 
and  for  delicate  women  especially.  A  few  of  this  ^'  Mad  Tom's"  sayings 
will  be  welcome,  premising  that  they  must  lose  greatly  by  their  transla- 
tion from  the  Cornish  dialect  into  a  somewhat  more  common  parlance, 
and  that  to  be  thoroushly  enjoyed,  they  should  be  uttered  with  the  verbal 
accuracy  of  my  friend  W.  R.  H. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  a  young  gentieman  of  ultra  sage  pretensions,  and 
with  patronising  hauteur,  '<  they  say  you  are  retained  here  as  Fool  to 
the  establishment."  Tom — ''  They  say  yoif  do  a  good  deal  of  business 
in  that  line  on  your  own  account." 

It  was  an  object  to  see  what  effect  one  of  my  comic  songs  would  have 
upon  the  philosopher.  I  anticipated  nothing  but  anger  or  silent  contempt 
The  issue  was  otherwise.  He  laughed  heartily,  sapling,  <<  that  littie  Wm- 
nock's  a  clever  fellow  enough — in  his  way ;  and,  if  he'd  put  away  his  in- 
fernal drawings  and  plans,  he'd  make  an  honester  living  at  a  fair  .as  a 
mountebank-chap." 

Hearing,  as  he  passed,  an  allusion  to  Prince  Albert,  he  ignored  any 
such  person  as  a  contemptible  fiction.  ^*  I've  just  been  down  to  Bodmin 
fur,"  said  he,  ''  and  went  into  one  of  the  bfuricades,  or  playhouses  as 
they  call  'em ;  and  there  was  a  fellow,  strutting  about  in  <  clothen'  boots 
and  a  cap  and  feathers,  as  called  hisself  P^Uuse  Edward;  and  I  do 
believe  the  fools  there  thought  as  how  it  was  Prince  Edward.  Well : 
a  little  time  a'ter,  I  went  into  the  Red  Lion  for  a  cup  o'  beer,  and  who 
should  come  in  but  Prince  Edward,  He  had  took'd  off  his  cap  and  fea- 
thers ;  but  I  know'd  him  a^n  by  his  clothen  boots— and  a  bigger  black- 
guard for  discoorse  I  never  seed !    Prince  Albert !    What  next  ?" 

Going  onwards  into  Cornwall  inside  the  coach,  I  saw  him  as  we  stopped 
at  the  asylum  gate,  and  addressed  him  civilly  from  the  coach  window. 
As  he  made  no  reply,  the  coachman  called  his  attention  to  my  greeting. 
Tom—"  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  say  to  such  as  he.  I've  a  got 
plenty  of  his  sort  inside  here" — (pointing  backwards  over  his  shoulder 
to  the  asylum). 

On  meeting  him  some  days  after  in  the  asylum,  he  again  refused  to 
notice  my  salutation ;  and  on  my  mentioning  to  him  the  usual  courtesy 
of  a  '<  gentieman"  in  replying  to  such  salutation,  he  said,  "  I've  not  seen 
a  '^ntleman'  here  for  some  time." 

Riding  by  him  one  morning  on  a  little  chesnut  mare,  of  which  I  was 
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asprond  as  <^in^  horsemamfaip,  besud,  ^  Thai  hoEBe  oaghktobeflhot* 
<«  Whj?"  aaid  L     '<  For  oarrying  a  jackass,"  vepBad  Tom. 

Sitting  on  a  wall,  as  the  groom  of  an  equestrian  troop  was  oondoetni^  a 
nuinber  of  piebald  horses,  he  obserreo,  ^'  Those  be  pretty  qpeddty 
hosses.  O'  coorse  ihej  nererpajs  turnptke."  ^  Indeea  hot  mj  do/* 
said  the  groom.  ^  How  so  r  asked  Tom.  ^  I  had  two  or  dree  ancb 
hoBsei^  aod  ikei^  mver  paid  no  turnpike.^  The  man  was  soon  indneed  to 
beBere  he  had  remained  in  shamefol  ignorance  of  a  claimable  pmiksge^ 
and  began  to  contemplate  a  heavy  drawback  firom  the  tvn^ike  trarls ; 
when,  pressing  the  question  once  more  as  to  ^  how  it  was  Tom's  epediUy 
hosses  paid  no  tollr*  the  jester  explaiiMd,  ^<  Why,  /  paid  it  for  'em  f 
the  joke  of  course  mainly  lying  in  ms  enjoyment  of  the  groom's  growing 
hopes  of  restitution. 

Tom  fed  the  pigs.  He  did  more;  he  lolled  them;  and  was  aoooantad 
so  g^ood  a  butcher,  that  his  services  were  occanmially  sought  by  the  iiei^i- 
bours.  He  had  been  the  death  of  one  of  Fanner  ——'a  pngs;  amtiber 
having  been  at  the  same  time  slain  by  one  of  the  fiarmei'a  own  men. 
'^  WeU,  Tom,"  said  die  &rmer,  some  time  after,  "  I  think  my  man  s  mode 
of  killing  must  be  better  than  yours,  for  his  pisp  has  made  the  best 
bacon."  Tom — "  You'll  niver  sit  in  Solomon's  judgment-seat  till  we 
can  kill  the  same  same  pig  both  ways." 

His  Scriptural  knowledge  was  often  manifested.  Being  more  tiban 
ordinarily  excited  by  the  subject  of  the  asylum  and  its  '*  lazy"  inmates, 
he  exclaimed,  '^  I'll  have  this  place  shut  up,  or  Til  play  the  dance  with 
the  turnpike  trust  They  doo'd  these  thin^  easi^  in  ancient  times. 
They  blow'd  ram's-hOTUs,  and  down  corned  Uie  walls  of  Jerixdia  Cone 
'em  :  if  a  blast  of  ram's-homs  u'd  do  the  bus'ness,  I'd  blow  till  I  sunlit!" 

His  favourite  scheme  involved  the  dismissal  of  all  the  able4x)died  in- 
mates to  '^  cultivate  the  waste  lands  on  Darfy-moor"  (Dartmoor).  ^  I've 
a-offer'd  the  coachman,"  said  he,  "  a  pound  for  every  man  aa  hell  cany 
there ;  and  them  as  won't  go  shall  be  sent  to  Navy-harbour,  down  to 
Deronport,  to  relave  the  conwts.  I'U  sign  an  appearance  agunat  them 
aboard  of  ihe  Boyal  Sav^rdgriy  and  make  ev'ry  one  on  'em  a  slave  to  one 
of  the  crew.  If  they  won't  work  then^  I'll  take  'em  out  to  Breakwater, 
souse  'em  in  the  salt  sea-ocean,  and  wash  all  the  stupid  nonsense  out 
on  'em ;  or,  eithermore,  I'll  send  'em  over  to  America  and  swop  'em  for 
balk!" 

On  the  asserted  insanity  of  the  patients,  his  arguments  were  unanswer- 
able. *'  In  sane,  you  saj^.  /  say,  in  sin.  You  say  they  can't  work,  by 
reason  they  don't  know  what  they  be  about.  Did  you  ever  see  one  on  'em 
as  didn't  know  precious  well  what  he  was  about  when  he  had  a  fork  in 
his  hand,  with  a  bit  of  meat  at  the  end  o't  ?  Did  you  eyer  see  him  put  it 
into  his  eye  instead  of  into  the  mouth  of  him  P  Did  you  ever  see  him  out 
his  thumb  instead  of  his  poric  ?  If  he  don't  know  what  he's  a  doing,  why 
do  you  punish  him  for  blasphembg  on  a  Sunday  ?  Pretty  punishment 
too ;  to  put  the  poor  fool  iA  an  auld  clock  case,  and  pull  the  pendlemun, 
and  call  it  a  showery  bath !"  (One  of  the  remedies  for  patients  over-exoted 
is  a  cold  bath.) 

His  notions  on  prison  punishments  were  alike  philosoj^iic.  The  asy- 
lum grounds  command  a  view  of  the  county  gaoL  *'  I've  a  bewi  kK>king 
down  to  gaol,"  said  he,  *^  and  I  seed  five  ohimbleys  smoking.    For  what? 
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HoDMtlabourei^s  fare  won't  do  for  <A^,  so  they  takes  to  pickbg  pockets; 
and  the  w<»rst  that  comes  o't  is  the  shifting  of  their  own  beastly  rags  for 
a  warm  wooUen  jacket,  with  five  fires  to  make  'em  comfortalue  1  And 
whafs  their  pumshment?  Why,  they  put  'em  to  what  they  call  the 
treadmill  I  Did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense !  Why  don't  'e  put  'em 
to  run  up  and  down  the  steps  of  the  church  tower  ?  What's  the  good  of 
leafing  'em  to  go  on  a  standmg  still  up  a  parcel  of  steps  as  comes  down  to 
meet  'em  ?" 

Tom,  though  originally  a  Methodist,  became,  after  his  admission  into 
the  asylum,  the  most  uncompromising  enemy  of  Methodism.  Hearing 
that  a  young  scapeerace  of  the  town,  in  whose  defence  he  had  often 
spc^en,  was  at  length  consigned  to  prison  on  the  double  charge  of  having 
stolen  some  wheat  and  purloined  the  shirt  of  a  Methodist  minister,  he 
delivered  judgment  as  follows :  '^  If  h'  hath  stolen  the  com,  he  desarves 
to  be  punished  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  Methody  parson's  shirt,  he  ought 

to  have  took'd  the 's  skin  ;  for  the  Methody  parson  has  been,  for 

twenty  years  or  more,  a  trying  to  take  the  church  minister's  surples  from 
him.  Howiver,  the  church  minister  get'h  hould  of  the  Methody  at  last, 
and  tucks  him  under  the  idrth ;  and  a  good  job  when  he  is  there." 

This  last  anecdote  reminds  me  of  the  reply  made  by  a  Cornish  episcopal 
clergyman  {not  in  the  asylum)  to  a  Methodist,  who  had  falsely  reported 
the  *'  resolution"  of  the  former  "  not  to  bury  any  of  his  sect."  "  So  far," 
said  the  reverend  churchman,  *^  ftt)m  having  any  reluctance  to  bury  a 
Methodist,  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  bury  you  all." 

A  poor  Fellow  of  one  of  the  Universities,  who  had  lost  his  wits  in  win- 
ning honours,  upbraided  Tom  for  his  ignorance  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
^'  Get  out,"  said  Tom ;  <'  I  know  a  good  deal  more,  ruyWy  than  I  can  make 
use  of.     What's  the  good  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  me  ?" 

Having  one  day  attended  the  sale  of  a  bankrupt's  stock,  he  was  asked 
what  he  had  observed.  *^  Why,  I  obsarved  that  tney  as  bad  least  money 
Ind  highest" 

Enough,  I  trust,  has  been  shown  to  justify  Tom's  high  repute  as  a  wit. 
He  never  met  with  his  match  but  once.  A  vehicle  arrived  with  a  new 
patient — a  young  sailor.  <<  Here,"  exclaimed  the  disgusted  supervisor, 
«<  is  another  of  these  lazy  blackgcutrds.  I'll  not  stand  it ;"  and,  as  poor 
Jack  jumped  down  firom  the  cart,  the  former  angrily  inquired,  "  Where 
do  ye  come  from  ?"  Jack — '*  Where  do  I  come  nrom  P  From  Seven 
IDttals."  Ibw— "  Seven  Dials  ?  I  never  heer'd  on  such  a  pUice,  nor  don't 
believe  in  it ;  but  I  have  a  seen  you  somewhere."  Jack — "Well,  I  dare 
say  ye  have ;  I've  often  been  there."  2bw— "  Who  are  your  friends  and 
relations  ?"  Jack — "  Who  are  my  friends  and  relations  ?  D'ye  know 
Alderman  Thompson  ?"  row—"  No."  Jack—^'  D'ye  know  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ?"  T<m—^^  No."  JocA— D'ye  know  the  Fiwt  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  ?"  Tom — "  No."  Jack—''  Then  you  don't  know 
any  of  my  friends  and  relations."  Tom  was  posed,  but  not  defeated. 
Failing  to  run  the  enemy  down,  he  adroitly  put  about  on  the  tack  of 
fiiendly  patronage,  and  took  Jack  in  tow,  saying,  "  He's  a  sharp  chap 
enough :  too  good  for  this  place :  shan't  stay  here :  111  ^t  him  a  ship." 
Tom's  pride  was  indeed  unassailable.  One  of  the  visitmg  ma^strates 
presented  him  with  a  half  sovereign.  He  took  it,  without  a  notion  of 
thanks,  as  if  receiving  what  was  due,  through  him,  to  others ;  and,  look- 
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iDg  away  from  the  donor,  he  put  the  gold  careieedj  into  lut  waiateofti- 
pocket)  saying,  *'  There'f  a  good  many  as  is  in  want  of  this  sort  of  tfain^." 

Our  sailor-patient  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  other  in  all  hut  his  wit  and 
ready  reply.  He  was  amiable  and  refined  in  feeling,  and,  at  the  time  X 
saw  him,  manifested  little  insanity  beyond  an  occasional  extravi^gaiioe  o£ 
harmless  excitement,  and  an  inability  to  see  the  madness  which  oocasicMied 
the  unreasonable  conduct  or  converse  of  his  fellow  inmates.  He  took 
interest  in  a  poor  man  whose  never-ceasing  utterances  were  whoQy  inoo- 
herent  '^  I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  be,  taking  the  other  kindly  by  the 
arm,  ''what  are  you  talkine  about?"  The  latter  only  con^ued  ex- 
m-essing  his  fragmental  deta^ments  of  thought :  ''  The  Marchiooesa  oC 
Douro's — copper  tea-kettle — with  forty  thousand  tons  of  oil — in  Pen- 
darves*s  Bank— and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's — ^receipt  for  mixed  pjckles 
— with  the  old  consols— all  blue,  red,  and  yellow "  Here  Jack  inter- 
rupted him,  saying,  '*  Well,  what's  the  odds  about  tbe  colour?"  '^  Lire 
for  ever,"  continued  the  other.  "  No  you  can't,"  said  Jade  **  Make 
shoes,"  said  the  former.  "Ay,  ^a^  you  »iay,"  responded  Jack;  wbo, 
however,  soon  gave  up  his  attempt  at  conversation,  saying  he  could 
"  make  nothing  of  such  nonsense."  Though  patiently  submissife,  he 
was  occasionally  irked  by  hb  confinement,  and  would  aisk,  '*  Why  am  I 
kept  here  ?  Am  I  waiting  for  a  wind  ?"  He  did  not,  however,  wait  very 
long ;  and,  having  been  discharged  as  cured,  continued  to  enjoy  the  per- 
fect restoration  of  his  reason. 

Another  patient  was  a  man  of  scientific  acquirement,  a  fw  musidan, 
with  good  and  courteous  manners,  and  of  such  general  oonvenatiooal 
propriety  that  his  malady  only  showed  itself  in  religious  argument^  when 
he  would  profess  an  understanding  of  the  Bible  not  strictly  aceonJant 
with  generally  received  interpretation.  He  delighted  in  etymobgical 
speculations,  or  in  the  mystic  signification  of  words.  For  a  taste :  ^*  Yoa 
ODserve,"  he  would  say,  "  God  and  Dog  are,  in  moral  essence,  one;  the 
mere  literal  inversion  giving  a  distinction  without  a  difference;  fee 
(mark  me),  as  it  is  said,  ^  God  is  love' — so  also  Dog  is  love — the  benefi- 
cent Creator  and  the  most  affectionate  of  created  animals  being  thus 
mysteriously  associated."  "  Again,"  he  would  continue^  '*  observe  the 
significant  connexion  between  the  cradle  of  the  divine  birth  and  tbe  fes- 
tive enjoyment  of  Christmas ;  the  word  '  manger^  as  a  noun  substantive^ 
denoting  the  one ;  and  the  same  word,  as  a  verb  active,  refiaring  to  the 
other."  ^'  Mark,  too,"  said  he,  '<  the  seeming  accidentiJ— bo<^  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  divinely  intended — significance  of  a  certain  name.  The  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  is  coming; — for,  who  says  so  ? — Even  Dr.  Cummtng 
himself!" 

Among  the  patients,  also,  was  a  young  man  exhibiting  extzaordinaiy 
talent  as  a  modeller  of  the  human  bust,  and  who  talked  upon  the  eseential 
qualities  of  Art,  and  on  the  evidence  of  Art-genius,  with  a  truth,  only 
deteriorated  by  a  wild  or  random  mode  of  expression,  and  by  the  inerdi- 
nate  self-conceit  of  the  speaker.  What  he  really  did  with  his  modellii^ 
tools,  and  the  prospective  excellence  indicated,  were  persuasive  testimonies 
to  the  radical  worth  of  his  reasonings ;  and  had  he  spoken  of  another 
artist  as  he  talked  of  himself,  or  had  the  opinions  of  others  on  his  own 
merits  been,  with  some  correction,  expreraed  as  he  pronounced  them, 
there  would  have  been  no  madness  to  be  remarked  upon.     *</  am,"  he 
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irould  My,  '^  an  uncommon  man.  I  have  that,  by  gift  of  God,  which 
no  teaching  of  man  could  give  me.  Many,  who  have  been  learnmg  all 
their  liyes,  have  e?en  less  common  knowledge  than  I  have,  because,  with 
the  natire  power  which  I  possess  to  do  what  cannot  be  taught^  I  have 
of  course  a  much  greater  ability  to  learn  what  may  be  imparted  to 
common  men.  I  acquire  in  a  few  months  what  it  takes  them  years  to 
obtain :  and,  after  all,  they  must  want  what  I  had  before  I  began  to 
learn :  so  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare  such  men  with  me.  I 
am  an  uncommon  man."  It  must  be  understood  that  this  would  be 
expressed  much  more  illiterately  than  here  given,  and  with  rambling 
mys^cation  ;  but  still  it  would  be  signified  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
an  attentive  listener ;  and  it  is  true  enough,  not  more  as  applying  to 
genius,  than  to  the  individual  who  uttered  it.  None  but  a  madman, 
however,  would  so  talk  of  himself;  and  I  might  allude  to  a  certain 
popular  writer  upon  art,  whose  arrogance  is  scarcely  less  than  what  has 
been  here  adduced,  though  not,  perhaps,  warranted  by  the  same  excuse. 

Another  patient  of  lowly  condition  exhibited  no  remarkable  eccentricity 
in  his  replies  to  common  observations;  but,  if  touched  by  reference  to  his 
wife  and  St.  Paul,  he  became  wildly  communicative,  the  excitement  of 
**  revivalist"  Methodism  having  been  the  cause  of  his  mania.  ''  I  niver," 
he  would  loudly  exclaim  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice — '^I  niver 
thoughft  of  marriage  till  the  veesion  of  a  little  'oman  appeared  to  me  in 
the  clouds,  in  a  gown-piece  of  a  colour — like  snufF.  A  pretty  little 
thing  she  was,,  to  look  at ;  but  she  wouldn't  work ;  and  I  do  believe  she 
roust  a  been  a  rank  Roman  Catholic.  Well,  I  married  her;  and  there 
was  a  little  sperit  playing  in  the  air — like  a  fife  with  a  pair  of  wings,  it 
was ;  and  then  come  the  'postle  Paul ;  and  a  said  I  was  to  lave  wife  and 
cheldem  and  follow  him ;  and  a  pretty  dance  a  led  me — all  the  way  from 
Gwennap — up  by  the  Indian  Queens — and  down  to  the  gaol  yonder ; 
and  then  they  broughft  me  here.  There  may  be  something  in  it,  too ; 
but  I  do  think  'twas  a  most  ridiculous  swindle."  The  truth  was,  the  poor 
fellow,  before  his  insanity  was  discovered,  was  imprisoned  for  deserting 
his  family ;  and  it  was  some  time  ere  the  knowledge  of  his  malady  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Apropos  to  the  matter  of  family  desertion,  I  may,  parenthetically, 
insert  the  following: — On  my  inspecting  a  county  prison,  to  inform 
myself  in  respect  to  a  design  for  such  a  building,  I  was  attended  by  two 
of  the  turnkeys  and  one  of  the  prisoners.  At  length,  the  outer  door, 
opening  into  the  public  road,  was  unlocked,  and  we  all  went  out.  The 
turnkeys  were  shortly  required  inside,  leaving  the  prisoner  and  myself, 
with  the  fields  and  lanes  free  to  liberty's  availment.  I  followed  the 
turnkeys,  leaving  the  prisoner — at  laree.  After  a  few  minutes,  we  came 
out  again;  and  certainly  I  expected  to  find  the  quondam  prisoner  a 
prisoner  no  longer — in  outer  words,  to  find  him  not.  But  there  he  was, 
true  to  his  trust,  patiently  awaiting  the  return  of  his  gaolers.  *<  Pray," 
said  I,  sotto  voce^  **why  is  this  man  imprisoned?"  "Oh,  for  running 
away  from  hb  wife  and  children,"  was  the  all-sufficient  reply. 

There  were  two  Fellows  of  the  University  here :  one,  a  constant  reader 
of  the  newspapers  and  a  most  rational  politician.  He  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  certain  electric  overcharge  was  constantly  accumulating 
in  his  body,  only  to  be  relieved  by  touching  the  person  of  another;  and 
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he  would  take  a  Ay  opportanity  of  biinging  the  knuckles  of  his  hand  in 
mommitaiy  eootact  with  your  cheek,  just  as  the  brass  knob  of  the  dis- 
charging rod  might  be  brought  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  tlie 
interior  of  a  daiged  Leyden  jar  and  the  n^fatire  objects  without.  The 
oth«r  was  one  of  the  few  instanoes  I  hare  seen  of  the  madman  as  m j  in- 
experienced  imagination  had  conceiTod  him  generally  to  be : — L  e,  there 
was  a  grandeur  m  his  aspect  and  manner ;  a  fearful  strai^eness  of  con- 
centrated but  misdirected  energy  I  On  one  occasion,  when  unusually  ex- 
dtedy  the  medical  attendant  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  take  a  bath  ; 
and  as  he  was  fond  of  oranges,  a  fine  one  was  offered  him  by  the  sap^ 
intendenty  to  be  g^ven  on  his  coming  out  of  the  bath.  He  saw  the  inr- 
tention  to  subdue  him  by  the  wator-cure,  and  d^antly  challenged  it, 
saying,  ^'  Come  alon?."  The  douche  bath  was  i^pplied,  as  he  sat  naked, 
upon  the  duur  in  the  sunken  enclosure.  The  shock  is  so  greats  that 
the  patient,  if  not  restrained,  would  usually  start  firom  the  chur ;  Init  be 
sat  like  a  marble  statue.  In  a  few  seconds  the  stream  was  stopped.  He 
turned  his  head  to  the  operator,  exclaiming  with  loud  TioleDce, ''  Well, 
won't  you  give  me  any  more?*'  The  water  was  directed  upon  Um  again. 
He  sat  as  befcwe.  Enough  had  now  been  done,  and  he  ascended  oouei^ 
posedly  from  the  bath,  and  dressed  himself.  **  How  do  you  feel,  now, 
sir  V*  said  I.  "  Precisely,  sir,"  answered  he,  ^'  as  I  £^t  befoie  I  went  into 
that  bath,  and  just  as  I  shall  feel  to  all  eternity !  Now,  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent, giTc  me  my  orange."  He  soon,  however,  became  composed,  and 
shortly  retired  to  sleep. 

Another  instance,  in  which  the  £e9afal  picturesque  of  madness  singularly 
showed  itself,  was  in  the  case  of  a  patirat  who  was  heard  furiously  raving 
in  his  celL  An  unprepared  stranger  would  no  more  have  ventured  within 
his  reach  than  within  that  of  an  ansrry  tiger.  When  the  door  was  cyened, 
Ifirand  him,  by  his  own  act,  naked  m  his  crib^  and  the  aspect  whidi  he  pe- 
sented  for  the  moment  was  tonifying.  He  was,  however,  almost  instantly 
silent ;  and,  afW  a  fixed  stare  of  a  few  seconds,  his  countenance  beamed 
with  a  smile  of  mild  satisfaction.  He  extended  his  arm.  I  took  Us  hand. 
"  How  are  you,  Devonport  ?"  he  exclaimed ;  and  relaxed  into  a  qui^  whieh 
seemed  to  show  that  ms  foregone  violence  was  not  so  much  that  of  angry 
furor  as  of  boisterous  animal  spirits.  Another  patient  put  his  head  through 
the  door,  and,  with  the  most  comic  expression  of  patronising  interest^ 
inquired,  ^  How  is  the  poor  man?"  '*  He  seems  much  better,"  lanswered. 
<'  Oh,  better,  is  he?  Ah!  he's  a  little  queer  in  the  head,"  said  the  in- 
quirer, touching  his  own  forehead — ''  a  little  queer — here — ^you  under- 
stand me."  Much  more  alarming  was  the  aspect  of  another,  who  walked 
about  alone  in  one  ot  the  inner  courts,  having  his  right  hand  ded  with  a 
cord  to  the  button-hole  of  his  pocket  He  lud  been  proved,  even  to  his 
own  apprehension,  "  dangerous,"  and  the  act  of  precautionary  restraint 
was — his  own  I 

^  How  does  your  majesty  ?"  I  inquired  of  a  poor  £ellow,  who  had  never 
known  in  his  rational  days  the  dignity  and  happiness  he  now  enjoved. 
''How  should  I  be,  but  well  p"  said  he.  ''  I  have  here  everytlung  which 
can  contribute  to  my  comfcHrt  and  g^tify  my  mind ;  the  most  loyal  atten- 
tions of  my  people  about  me,  and  the  most  friendly  assurances  from 
foreign  powers."  By  another  I  was  engaged  as  his  ardnteot,  with  a 
carte  blanche  to  lay  out  at  my  discaretion,  imd  a  greater  expcesaon  of 
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satisftictioa  at  my  performanoee  than  I  ever  recdved  from  any  man  in  his 


Among  the  women  was  one  whose  rhyming  propensities  were  an 
amusbg  peculiarity.  Give  her  a  Kne  from  any  poet,  and  she  would 
inetantly  complete  the  couplet  with  a  line  of  her  own.    I  tried  her  with 

HkB  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 
to  which  she  immediately  appended, 

The  Brixham  ladies  all  went  out  to  iay  (tea). 
Another,  £uitastically  adorned  in  colol^ed  ^paipet^  old  ribbon,  and  artifi- 
cial flowers,  would  coquet  with  me  most  prudentially.  ^'  Come,"  said  I, 
offering  my  arm,  **  together  let  us  range  the  fidds."  <<  Go  along  with 
you,"  die  replied,  pushing  me  off  with  a  look  in  which  satisfaction  and 
prudery  were  equslly  minted ;  <'  it's  not  proper."  Seyeral  women  were 
there,  from  the  sad  operation  of  disappointea  loye ;  but  more  firom  reli- 
gious causes.  The  most  happy  of  them  seemed  to  be  an  old  woman, 
whose  content  and  mild  tendwnees  were  shown  in  ever  nursing  a  lapful 
of  cats  or  Idttens.  The  most  melancholy  case  was  that  of  a  poor  creature 
who  fancied  herself  dead,  and  too  widced  to  be  buried!  She  was, 
of  course,  the  victim  of  religious  despair,  and  was  constantly  crying  to 
the  nurses  to  give  her  sepulture.  But  these  veiy  sad  cases  were,  happily, 
Tenr  rare. 

It  was  interestmg  to  see  the  more  manageable  male  patients  (forming, 
indeed,  the  greater  number)  dining  together  in  the  common  hall.  The 
ready  and  reverential  way  in  which  they  all  stood  up  during  grace,  was  a 
comfOTtmg  proof  to  their  unimpaired  s^ise  of  sacred  duty.  The  grace 
was  generaUy  said  by  one  of  themselves.  On  one  occasion,  our  old  Mend 
the  sailor  stooped  over  his  plate  while  a  prosy  Methodist  patient  proceeded 
to  ^*  ask  the  blessing;"  but,  as  the  latter  extended  his  grace  into  a  some- 
what rambling  discourse,  the  other  stopped  him  with—"  I  say,  M  fellow, 
none  of  your  long  yams.  Hadn't  ye  better  rit  down  to  your  grub  ?  Or, 
if  you're  not  ready  £or  dinner,  couldn't  ye  as  well  ask  for  a  newspi^r?" 
On  another  occasion,  a  young  carpenter  took  on  himself  the  ministerial 
duW,  and  delivered  as  proper  a  grace  as  need  be ;  but  when,  after  dinner, 
he  had  just  begun  to  give  thanks,  another  patient,  opposite  to  him,  who 
seemed  oifended  at  his  presumption,  exclaimed,  "  Who  are  you  ?"  ^  Who 
am  I?"  replied  the  other,  instantly  changing  into  the  maniac,  ^'  I'm  the 
cow  with  a  crumply  horn,  that  tossed  the  cat  that  was  all  f(»rlom,  that 

married  the  maiden,  that  killed  the  lat,  that  worried  the  dog,  that 

Hang  it,  who  are  you  .*" 

Pleasing  was  it  to  observe  the  number  who  at  times  assembled  to  enjoy 
the  music  afforded  them  by  a  band  of  amateurs  (two  or  three  of  the  more 
able  performers  being  patients),  or  to  witness  theiir  innocent  participation 
in  nurth,  when  the  keepers  led  out  some  of  the  female,  and  the  nurses 
joined  the  male  patients,  in  the  evolutions  of  the  dance.  There  was  not 
only  a  propriety,  but  a  respectful  placidity  in  their  general  bearing, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  they  appreciated  the  kindness  of  the  intent, 
not  less  than  the  pleasure  of  the  entertainment ;  and  the  crowning  mark 
of  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  indulgence  upon  their  hearts  and 
tninds  appeared  in  the  mild  and  contented  obedience  with  which,  on  the 
signal  for  d^Mrture,  they  made  their  thankful  acknowledgments,  and 
went  orderly  off  to  their  deeping  rmmia. 
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After  ravaging  the  coantry,  the  Pindarees  fled  to  the  hills  on  our 
approach,  and  &e  government  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  foUow  them 
at  that  time ;  consequently  we  returned  to  Baroda,  having  had  nodun^ 
hut  the  pleasant  excitement  of  a  march,  yet  embitt^ed  in  the  end  by 
meeting  with  no  hard  knocks. 

At  this  time  the  government  determined  on  some  reoognitioii  of  a 
religion  as  existing  among  the  English.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  natives  that  we  had  none.  Some  of  the  better  informed,  however, 
fancied  we  were  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  having  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  Protestantism  or  Christianity  unacooropanied  by  idolatry. 
To  have  heard  the  comments  of  officers  and  others  on  this  point,  one 
would  have  fancied  that  a  religious  ^tablishraent  was  a  mi^ame  stored 
with  powder  and  shot,  and  that  the  clergy  had  license  to  use  ibem  on 
their  neighbours  at  discretion.  Some  officers,  at  the  b^imung  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter,  would  declare,  with  the  most  deep-cheated  oaths, 
that  they  hated  all  the  canting  black-coated  hypocrites,  and  never  could 
bear  them,  giving,  as  a  rational  cause  of  their  dislike,  some  imagioary 
story  of  clerical  profligacy,  which  was  received  with  loud  shouts  oi 
applause  by  the  bystanders.  As  the  bottle  circulated  round  the  mess- 
table  a  few  more  times,  a  greater  diversity  of  reasons  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  and  chaplains  appeared.  A  major, 
who  was  previously  only  distinguished  for  his  sceptical  omnions,  was 
afflicted  by  a  sudden  access  of  piety.  Laying  his  hand  on  nb  heart,  he 
solemnly  declared  that  he  could  not  lend  his  sword  to  persecution,  or 
even  force  the  noorest  Hindoo  into  a  profession  of  anyAing  against  his 
conscience.  ^'  N^o,''  he  said,  whilst  his  red  nose  grew  redder,  and  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  *^  his  conscience^  and  the  duty  laid  on  us  all  towards 
our  neighbour,  constrained  him,  even  though  the  Company  cashiered  him 
for  refusing,  to  become  a  persecutor !"  And  with  a  deep  sigh  and  shake 
of  the  head  he  tossed  off  a  tumbler  of  dry  rum,  which  so  changed  the 
tone  of  his  mind,  that,  smashing  his  glass  on  the  table,  he  swore  that 
he  hated  parsons,  who  never  would  let  a  fellow  enjoy  himself,  and  wished 
they  were  every  one  of  them  hung.  **  By  Jove  !**  he  added,  **  I  shouldn't 
care  about  helping  in  the  job." 

This  last  sentiment  met  with  more  approbation  than  his  first,  as  some 
were  afraid  that  "  that  jolly  dog"  the  major  was  going  U^  do  the  pious 
dodge,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  only  drunk  to  the  moral  stage,  and  those  of 
his  own  stamp  received  it  with  a  cheer,  and  drank  a  bumper  to  tibe  long 
life  of  **  jolly  dogs,"  and  the  confusion  of  parsons  !  These  men,  in  tra^ 
had  an  idea  that  the  recognition  of  religion  by  the  Honourable  Company 
would  be  a  check  on  their  profligacy.  But  not  daring  to  avow  such  a 
motive,  they  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  Hindoos  were  to  be 
baptbed  at  the  sword's  point,  and  also  to  convince  the  home  authorities 
and  public  that  the  appointment  of  religious  instructors  for  the  British 
soldiers  would  infallibly  cause  a  rebellion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  efforts  being  made  to  n^read 
Christianity  among  the  natives.  But  neither  I,  nor  thMe  of  my  opmion, 
expected  so  much  difficulty  in  this  work  from  the  Hindoos  as  from  the 
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Europeans ;  not  so  much  in  actire  opposition  as  in  the  had  example  thej 
set.  In  fact,  I  soon  found  that  the  mach-hoasted  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean morality  was  utterly  false.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  Asia  it  is  much 
to  our  disadvantage.  I  know  this  is  the  most  unpopular  thing  I  could 
writet,  but  surely  a  little  truth  may,  now  and  then,  be  allowed  to  pass  that 
gilded  screen  of  lies  with  which  Europeans,  and  especially  the  English 
public,  have  been  surrounded  on  this  point  by  their  flatterers.  I  nave 
even  heard  the  greater  criminality  of  European  populations  advanced  as 
a  proof  of  their  superior  intellect  I  But  all  such  reasonings  are  false.  I 
erant  that  men  of  superior  talents  have,  sometimes,  been  atrocious  scoun- 
drels, yet  this  does  not  hold  as  a  general  rule,  and  it  is  happy  for  man- 
kind that  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  existence  of  castes  in  India  has  always  by  Europeans  been  re- 
garded as  an  unmitigated  evil ;  but  that  it  contains  a  peater  amount  of 
good  the  long  existence  of  the  system  proves.  For  m  all  nations  and 
ages,  when  the  people  of  a  country  have  felt  an  institution  to  be,  for  the 
greater  part,  detrimental  to  them,  they  have  rejected  it,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ties  that  religion  or  policy  could  impose  for  its  preservation.  The 
rejection  l^  the  ancient  Jews  of  their  republican  constitution  for  a  mo- 
narchical one,  and  the  reformation  in  Europe,  witii  the  expulsion  of  the 
Stuarts  from  the  English  throne,  are  cases  to  the  point  It  is  true  that 
castes  seemingly  offer  great  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  Christianity,  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  of  great  original  missionary  genius  would 
find  means  to  make  them  most  effectual  aSies  to  that  end.  Providence, 
in  a  fit  time,  will  send  such  a  man,  as  surely  as  Warren  Hastings  and 
Clive  were  sent  when  needed  for  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
As  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  no  act,  firom  the  fidl  of  Adam  until 
now,  but  has  been  tending,  in  the  decrees  of  God,  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  primitive  state,  therefore  I  cannot  but  think  that  so  astonishing 
an  institution  as  the  Hindoo  castes  must  have  a  connexion  with  it.  The 
picture  I  have  ffiven  of  the  ordinary  manners  of  the  European  officers 
of  that  day  will  astonish  many.  But  it  is  only  too  true.  At  the  time 
cadets  come  out  the  principles  are  unfixed,  and  as  then  tiiey  had  no  stated 
times  of  public  worship,  and  no  one  to  warn  them  against  following  their 
instinctive  passions,  they  usually  rushed  headlong  to  destruction.  Indeed, 
I  had  been  two  years  in  the  province  before  I  saw  a  clergyman  or  any 
form  of  worship.  Even  when  a  youth  of  better  principles  than  ordinary 
came  out,  he  was  too  soon  led  aside  by  the  bad  example  and  advice  of 
bolder  adventurers.  He  would  swerve  a  little,  at  first,  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  but  the  sting  of  conscience  recalled  his  fJEuling  spirit.  Resolves 
were  made  to  offend  no  more,  but  the  mockery  of  his  tutors  and  the  dread 
of  angularity  caused  him  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool  with  full  fury,  to 
drown  the  cries  of  oonsdence  in  its  roar.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
profession  of  infidelity  as  a  resort  from  remorse.  I  have  often  watched 
this  course,  and  tried  to  save  the  unfortunate,  but  seldom  with  success. 
We  do  not  see  the  great  influence  which  the  forms  of  religion  have  in 
ffuaiding  virtue  till  we  feel  their  loss.  They  may  be  compared  to  the 
drill  of  an  army :  without  it  each  man  may  be  individually  as  brave,  but 
he  is  almost  certiun  to  suffer  defeat  However,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  modem  Anglo-Indian,  can  he  truly  boast  of  a  better  moral  state  ? 
Let  those  who  Imow  speak. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  in  the  following  year  we  mardied  from  Baroda  for 
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Bnroor,  diftant  four  hvndied  and  twenty  miles  S.EL     All  were  gbd  to 
change  once  more  the  weariness  of  barrack  tife-^only  now  and  then  varied 
by  an  inTitation  toa  feast  at  die  boose  of  a  wealthy  natire— fiv  the  plesi- 
sores  of  a  march.     What  female  society  we  saw  seemed  to  have  lost  every 
attribute  of  the  feminine  character  which  makes  it  attractive  at  home  oo 
the  voyare  out.     My  candid  opinion  is,  that  they  oogbt  to  have  been 
consigned  not  to  die  Bombay  Presidency  but  to  Botany  Bay,  as  only  in 
some  socfa  place  coold  they  have  met  with  fit  companions.    In  this  respect, 
at  least,  Brilidi  India  can  boast  a  great  improvement.     But,  as  I  said, 
we  wore  glad  to  leave  Baroda ;  but,  alas  I  we  were  not  sent  against  the 
Ghoorkas  as  we  had  hoped,  but  only  moved  in  order  to  do  tibie  duty  of 
some  troops  who  were  ordered  there.     Colonel  Holmes,  who  commanaed, 
was  a  thoroogh  John  Bull :  nothing  in  common  society,  where  he  could 
not  show  Ids  good  parts,  and  was  cut  out  by  the  impadence  of  a  shallow 
poltroon,  Tn^iose  tongue  was  as  glib  as  hb  heels  would  have  been  light  at 
the  sound  of  a  cannon-ball ;  but  on  the  field  of  battle  he  was  a  hero, 
and  by  his  moderation  in  victory,  together  with  the  restraint  be  kid  on 
his  men,  displayed  those  qualities  whush  have  made  the  Engtish  more  dis- 
tinguished ror  oonquest  than  winning  splendid  battles — a  national  quality 
of  them— for  in  the  conquest  of  these  islands  they  possessed  no  leada 
who  has  ddivered  so  wide-spread  a  feme  to  posterity  as  King  Arthur,  yet 
in  his  reign  the  Saxons  possessed  themselves  of  the  greatest  part  o£  the 
island.     We  have  another  instance  in  Napoleon's  wars. 

It  wooldj  not  interest  the  reader  if  I  were  to  detail  the  ordinaiy  inci- 
dents of  a  march,  sickness  in  some  from  fetigne,  and  in  all  the  rest  the 
highest  life  and  spirits.  We  had  a  few  skirmishes  with  bands  of  Pinda- 
rees,  and  much  useless  chasing  of  thoee  most  fugacious  fxeebooten» 
who  no  sooner  alighted  on  a  pUce  than  it  was  ravi^fed,  and  befere  we 
could  reach  the  spot  they  had  retired  to  theb  festnesses,  or  were  planderw 
ing  at  fifty  miles'  distance.  This  was  the  yeariy  custom  of  ^lose  bordesi 
sum  as  inhabited  the  Tweed  and  T3me  in  our  own  country  aome  centu- 
ries ago.  But  dieir  dmngs  had,  to  tiie  sight,  none  of  that  romance  wbidi 
Scott  has  thrown  around  the  Moss-troopers.  The  tracks  of  the  Pindarees, 
as  of  the  Moss-troopers,  in  reality  were  marked  by  vic^ted  women  and 
diildren,  ruined  hotues,  wasted  fields,  infants  weepii^  for  their  mnnleted 
parents,  and  wives  lamenting  their  dead  husbands  and  chiUben,  who  had 
either  nerished,  or  taken  their  own  lives,  to  escape  the  bnital  lust  of  these 
marauders. 

VI. 

I  NOW  b^;an  to  experience  the  effect  of  my  previous  temperance  and 
study;  my  commanding  officer  recommended  me  to  notice,  and  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  nnsolknted,  announced  his  intention  of  looking  after  my  inieieats. 
He  accomjpanied  this  by  giving  me  the  command  of  a  company.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  b^m  and  save  somewhat  for  a  return  to  my  beloved 
Cambria. 

At  die  time  of  whidi  I  am  now  writing,  the  war  with  the  Peisbwa 
broke  out»  which  had  been  foreseen  ever  since  the  conspiracy  to  imissi 
Bate  the  Europeans  of  Bombay,  which  oocurred  soon  after  my  arrivsi, 
and  we  were  odled  into  a  service  spked  with  a  little  more  daager,  and 
consequent  pleasure,  for  a  soldier,  than  lounging  in  a  fortress,  or  nmning 
(tone's  legs  in  seai^  of  Pindarees,  who  were  no  sooner  seen  thao  oat  of 
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sight,  galloping  on  hones  whose  roeed  rivalled  that  of  a  hawk.     I  iliall 
not  attempt  to  write  a  historj  of  thii  war,  or  describe  the  many  dashing 
afikirs  which  characterised  it,  but  only  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  scenes  in 
which  I  was  personally  engaged.     However,  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place 
to  give  an  oirtline  of  the  career  of  Trimbookjee  Daingliay  who  was  then 
prime  minister  of  Poonah,  whose  story  has  all  the  strangeness  of  one  of 
the  **  Arabian  Nights."     He  was  by  origmal  profession  a  spy,  but  by 
skilful  flattery  and  ministering  to  the  vices  of  the  Peishwa,  he  rose  to  tbie 
Woseerat,  and  directed  the  government  with  all  the  vigour  of  genius 
and  unprincipled  conduct  of  an  adventurer.     Hb  ambition  was  to  restore 
the  Manratta  Empire,  and  drive  the  English  from  Hindostan.    He  formed 
alliances  with  all  the  native  princes  of  Central  India,  replenished  the  trea- 
sury by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  had  the  troops  instructed  by  Eu- 
ropean officers ;  besides  hinng  a  large  body  of  Arab  mercenaries,  the 
breath  of  whose  nostrib — to  speak  in  Eastern  phrase — b  war.     He  had 
intended  to  begin  hostilities  with  us  during  the  Ghoorka  war,  but  vrais 
for  the  moment  checked  by  the  skilful  dbposition  of  troops  made  by  Lord 
Hastings  in  the  territories  around.     However,  Trimbookjee  became  so 
dangerous,  that,  in  1815,  Mr.  Elphinstone  demanded  he  should  be  given 
up  to  the  British.     After  some  delay  and  the  exhaustion  of  every  subter- 
fuge, the  Foshwa  consented  to  surrender  him,  and  he  vras  confined  in  the 
fort  of  Tauna,  in  Salsette.     But  here  the  most  romantic  part  of  thb  ex- 
traordinary man's  career  began.     It  was  known  that  the  Peishwa  would 
use  every  means  that  bribery  and  cunning  could  supply  to  obtain  his 
release,  that  hb  design,  inspired  into  him  by  Trimboo^ee,  of  uniting  the 
Mahrattas  under  hb  rule  and  expelling  tne  Eng^bh  from  India  might 
be  carried  out  by  the  only  man  whom  the  fear  of  hb  enemies  pointed 
out  as  being  fit  to  execute  it     Consequently,  the  fort  was  garrisoned 
with  Europeans  entirely,  and  the  dreaded  intriguer  was  escorted  and 
watched  at  hb  door  by  Eoglbhmen;  he  never  moved  without  their  pre- 
sence.    But  it  was  forgotten  to  exclude  native  servants,  who  were  fSsr 
more  likely  to  assist  his  escape  than  the  disciplined  S^ys  would  have 
been.     In  the  first  days  of  ms  captivity,  a  Mahratta  ofirered  hb  services 
as  groom.     He  had  been  a  freebooter,  but  strongly  desiring  the  honour 
of  hb  nation,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  man  who  seemed  capable  of 
restoring  it,  he  became  the  means  of  communication  between  TrinuKx^ee 
and  the  agents  of  the  Pebhwa.     The  first,  after  the  manner  of  the  min- 
strel Blondel  when  seeking  Coeur  de  Lion,  announced  hb  presence  and 
object  by  singing,  when  cleaning  the  imprisoned  statesman's  horse  under 
hb  window,  a  Mahratta  ballad,  uninteUigible  to  the  Englbh  g^uard,  but 
not  to  themselves.     At  low  water,  the  strait  which  separates  Salsette 
from  the  mainland  is  fordaUe.     Choosing  a  dark  night,  Trimbookjee 
escaped  from  the  fort,  and,  with  his  groom,  crossed  the  ford,  then  fled  to 
the  nilb  about  Nassack  and  Singummere,  where,  by  the  gathering  to 
him  of  the  wild  tribes,  he  was  soon  in  a  state  to  repel  by  arms  any  further 
attempt  on  hb  liberty.     Mr.  Elphinstooe^s  demand  to  the  Peishwa  to 
seise  and  again  deliver  up  the  fugitive  was  of  course  usdess.     He  there-> 
fore  applied  to  Calcutta  tor  instructions,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Eng- 
Hdi  troops  were  called  to  collect  around  Poonah,  and  began  to  fight  and 
disperse  the  new  levies  of  the  Pebhwa's  army.    The  weak-minded  prinot^ 
strudc  with  dread,  then  prodaimed  hb  great  countryman  an  outlaw.    The 
principal  members  of  hb  family  were  arrested,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his 
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head.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  fears  we  entertained  of  Trimbookjee. 
A  treaty  was  extorted  from  the  Peishwa,  by  which  he  deliyered  to  us  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  his  territories  as  a  eecurity  against  his  late  minis- 
ter, who  still  lived  in  the  hills  in  perfect  security,  but  only  like  an  eagie 
watching  the  c^portunity  to  swoop  down  on  his  prey.  Ine  Peoshwa  did 
not  disguise  the  rage  he  felt  at  this  treaty,  and  immediately  after  ratify- 
ing it  left  Poonah.  He  was  closely  watched,  and  on  the  commencement 
of  the  Pindaree  war  it  was  seen  that  he,  in  fact,  was  its  head,  and  ere 
long  would  openly  join  it.  In  September  of  1817,  he  returned  to  ibe 
capital,  and  made  ready  for  the  blow  he  had  some  time  been  meditating. 
He  so  deceived  Sir  John  Malcolm  who  paid  him  a  visit,  that  General 
Smith's  division  was  moved  from  near  Poonah,  the  forts  giveo  as 
pledge  to  us  were  restored,  and  the  prince  was  even  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue his  recruiting.  Gokla,  who  was  an  advocate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Mahrattas^  and  of  the  policy  of  Trimbookjee,  was  Wuzeer.  He  iomie- 
diately  collected  a  large  force  round  Poonah  ;  the  officers  of  the  Concan 
and  the  other  ceded  districts  were  ordered  to  occupy  tbdr  old  posts,  and 
then  a  command  was  given  to  concentrate  a  corps  of  horse  axid  foot  be- 
tween the  Kistna  and  Toombuddra  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  now  prepared  to  &oe  the  storm.  He  fled  from  the 
Kesidency  to  the  English  camp  at  Kirkee,  and  war  was  openly  begun. 
On  the  6th  of  November,  1817,  on  approaching  the  camp  and  ascending 
an  eminence,  he  beheld  the  plain  beyond  covered  with  innumerable  doods 
of  horse,  in  all  the  picturesque  costumes  of  Indian  Irregulars;  and 
streams  were  pouring  m  fh>m  all  quarters  to  reinforce  them.  There  was 
a  dead  calm,  such  as  is  common  to  an  India  day,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  neighing  and  trampling  of  horse  and  the  rattle  o£  artil- 
lery. As  the  tide  of  horsemen  advanced,  the  peasants  flew  in  terror 
from  their  labours,  bullocks  broke  from  their  yokes  and  flew  bdlowing 
over  the  land,  whilst  the  wild  deer  bounded  on,  then  turned  to  see  the 
cause  of  their  terror,  and  flew  in  wilder  confusion  to  the  horizon.  The 
hedges  were  swept  down  before  the  advancing  cavalry,  and  tlie  ripe  com 
fell  as  if  before  a  hurricane.  Nothing  is  able  to  give  a  more  sublime.idea 
of  military  power ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder,  after  having  seen  such,  that 
a  despot,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  view  such  collections  of  living  power 
as  his  slaves,  should  sometimes  go  a  step  ferther,  and  imagine  himself  a  god. 

The  light  troops  of  the  English  were  thrown  out  to  meet  the  advance 
of  Colond  Ford's  Irregulars,  and  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  who  were  highly  surprised  at  it.  The  Mahrattas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gokla,  then  advanced,  and  we  were  enveloped,  in  five  minutes, 
on  every  side.  We  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the  diarging  horse,  who 
galloped  madly  about  the  flanks,  but  did  not  dare  to  ride  home  to  our 
men,  who  stood  as  firm  as  rocks.  An  attack  of  the  Regulars,  led  by  a 
Portuguese  mercenary,  Da  Pinto,  was  repulsed  by  the  7th  Native  in* 
£Bintry,  under  Colonel  Burr,  who  drove  the  enemy  headlong  into  a  de^ 
bog.  A  well-directed  fire  of  musketry  followed  them,  and  horses  aod 
men  rolled  to  the  ground  in  wild  conjusbn.  The  Mahrattas  recoiled, 
and  Gokla  drew  off*  to  his  original  position. 

We  were  only  two  thousand  eight  hundred,  whilst  against  as  were 
eighteen  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot  Thus  b^^an  a  war 
which  .only  ended  vrith  the  extinction  of  the  Mahratta  power,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Central  India  to  British  rule. 

F.  F. 
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• 

Thx  actual  amount  oi  incidents  upon  which  our  yenatile  and  wit^ 
D^ghbouTS  have  had  to  comment  this  year  has  been  very  small  indeed. 
The  Peregrinations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the  Visit  to  Osborne, 
the  Military  Displays  at  Ch&Ioos,  the  kingljr  and  imperial  greetings 
in  Central  Europe,  come  not  within  the  province  of  the  French  Alma« 
nacks»  which  are,  more  than  eyer,  restricted  to  harmless  badinage.     The 
presence  of  an  American  spirit-rapper,  a  Mr.  Hume,  has  been  a  godsend 
in  this  respect,  and  many  are  the  good  things  told  at  his  expense.  A  new 
medium  has,  however,  it  is  added,  arrived  to  take  the  shine  out  of  Mr. 
Hume.     This  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Bilboquet,  who 
has  just  returned  ^m  the  United  States,  after  serring  two  years  as 
merman  to  the  renowned  Bamum.     The  non-arrival  of  the  expected 
comet  has  also  been'  a  fertile  theme  for  playful  satire.  There  is,  however, 
no  ill  wind  that  does  not  blow  somebody  good,  and  thus  a  proprietor  of 
yineyards^  who  has  not  seen  any  wine  these  ten  years,  now  passes  his 
time  in  contemplating  barrels  full  to  the  brim !     He  has  been  christened 
the  Narcissus  of  the  vineyard.     Peace  So^eties,  and  Societies  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals,  are  lauded  at  in  PiAs  as  well  as  in  London.    A 
member  of  the  former  was,  we  are  told,  sent  on  a  mission  to  convert 
crocodiles,  and  these  scaly  incorruptibles  exhibited  their  true  nature  by 
devouring  the  advocate  of  peace.     A  member  of  the  second  confraternity 
visited  Paris  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  traffic  in 
maybugs.     He  made  a  splendid  discourse  to  those  who  dealt  in  coleop- 
terous insects  upon  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct.     They  consented  to 
forego  business  upon  the  receipt  of  an  indemnification.     A  subscription 
was  in  consequence  opened  in  Paris  by  the  Society,  in  order  to  pay  this 
indemnity.     A  celebrated  vocal  artist,  who  has  now  been  fifty  years  in 
retirement,  gave  a  concert  in  the  cause ;  this  concert  comprised  a  Proverb^ 
enacted  by  the  select  of  the  Th^tre  Saint-Marcel,  a  recital  of  TherO" 
mene  (a  fertile  subject  for  satire,  the  poem  being  particularly  recom- 
mended to  mothers  of  fractious  children,  in  order  to  lull  them  to  sleep) ; 
and  a  fable  by  Viennet,  entitled  *^  The  Philanthropist  and  the  Maybug.** 
Unfortunately  the  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals 
was,  after  ail  his  successes,  most  ungratefully  devoured  on  his  way  back 
by  the  maybugs  of  the  Pas-de-Calab.   The  CUrence  hat  has,  it  appears, 
been  worn  out,  and  succeeded  by  the  old  Gibus,  once  again  revived. 
Societies  have  been  constituted  for  the  revival  also  of  wooden  shoes,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sweetmeats  from  American  nuts ;  but  neither  have 
met  with  brilliant  success.  The  use  of  horseflesh  as  an  aliment  progresses 
but  slowly.     A  certain  professor  has,  however,  it  is  reported,  turned  off 
his  cook  tor  persevering  in  bringing  up  legs  of  mutton.     A  trial  excited 
a  prodiffious  sensation,  being  for  a  crime  almost  unknown  in  France — 
criminal  conversation.     It  is  well  known  how  common  such  a  dereliction 
to  good  manners  is  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  and  even 
in  Turicey.     Luckily  it  is  extremely  rare — almost  unknown — ^in  France  I 
The  introduction  of  bridges  for  foot-passengers  across  the  streets  is 
attributed  to  a  Madame  Mitoufflet,  who  was  one  day  splashed  with 
yoL.  XLll.  2  N 
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mud  on  attempting  to  cross  the  Bouleyard.  Madame  Mitonflflet  imme- 
diately placed  herself  at  the  head  of  an  insmrection  of  women  against 
macadamisation^  Cfait  beu^  Aa  soBepAeA  mode  efpiMeding  in  case  of  a 
grievance  in  Paris,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  nnore  firely 
aod  pictare«ii»  mode  o£  proeeadiag  than  a  biter  ti»  ita  Tkimu  The 
muDieipdl  oounaiJ,  hkx&aded  b^  thstBebelvin  the^Hdtal  derfUt,  wm9» 
dueed  to  onitalatioB,  and  to  cuuent  to  tbt  awtioK  ef  ^  P*"" 
tlioy  avt^  cM^ed.  A  statue  in  hoaour  of  Madame  MitoBmefc 
gumted  the  saoM  day  that  die  fint  ponreUe  wo  imiaed^  at  th»  i 
ol  the  Bonlsvaid  Mootmailre^  Bi^Msh  cbrilieBgineOTSy  waspvaiwiol^ 
have  anived  in  Paris  to  stndj  the  ast  o#  nonag  paMywHiiB,  ^*«tk  a  nisv 
t&  their  sntmboetion  into  tiiia  ooontKj.  The  Acadway  of  Jiawi  JlaJMicas 
has  also  proposed,  as  sahjest  ioft  annnaL  oompetitkav  aa  emmf  oo  ikmt 
influeace  apca-maoDcn*  A  naidi4e-be  oegxatted  mptiBV  has  taken  aJaaa 
betweea  the  president  of  die  Society  opposed  tot  the  stiehaiiBon  of  tfe 
New-Yeaxr  and  hie  finsnd  Cabassol,  hm  parsevoeaa  m  beapiag  ap 

2 stem  of  New-Teal's  gifts.     The  Seoxety^  bowarer;  gaba  m  ^ 
e  great  finineierGobsdchaaaddMi  his  name  tothe^lvtof  mei 
Lord  Brougham  hae  sent  in  his  adhesion  fieosa  Cannes^     Sealed  1 
en  papiUote,  have  been  reTived;  a  yooag  andk  f 
*  '      *     "       ~     *  '     '  of  a«riee% 


I  by  die  fioB  Bessie^  as  wntei  of  d«riee%  at  6000  is.  a  yeig.  Jtt 
a  dinaav  given  ia  one  of  met  mort  ieshioanhia  hotria  o£  ibe  GhaasKa 
dfAatin,  one  of  the  guesis  sang  eaoplelB  at  tbedesnat,  and  dig^iiiianaiaiB 
was  reoeired  with  madwi  saeeeasb  Tker  piogaBW  of  piacitaitusa  haai^ 
tEodaced  a  new  sebnoe — Piseidi^capie,  or  dia  Ireafeaient  of  fisfa^  diasas^ 
A  ekat^has  beeik  fiirmed  to  learn  the*  new  seience'  at  dba  lastkata.  A 
man  of  letters,  wfco  reeendj  aaide  an  eaaufsim*  to  Caliiamia^  aaa  sa^ 
pffised  at  meedi^  an  old  fianid  and  quondaoL  maa  of  biters^  aoeoatiad  ai 
a  wild  Indian^  and  weariagr  rings  in  his  nose.  Ha  reeegnisai  d»  savage 
whMsi  inqniring  his  wags.  Mid  aflter  sfiaha aging  matoal'  easbiasea  dHy 
lelatedtheb  adireatuaei.  The  one  had  becoma  ai  oommiasioner  ta  •  <* 
IB  ehampagne,  die  other  had  heeoma  die  ehief  ef  wl  Indiai 
being  tneir  prisonsr.  Tha  hagaiaafs*  aamo  was  Cliasjisuiait,  dte 
eaUedhimself  Chis-kar4diil-gaHDon,  ov  <^Rain  that  MmcIMv''  Tie  Blovng 
Bain-doisd  endeavoured  to  pecBuadshia  fiicnd!to<  torn  savagr;  tiialattsi; 
however^  resisted  tha  temytatiea  of  haviag*  las  nostnls  pitroad^  and  n^ 
tarned  to  the  capital  HwasfivmLhimdiat  hat  anseoi  the  mm^ 
geaeraliy  ouBrtat,  that  alii  savages  tuMe  teir  osigin  fima  the  Jm  8ani» 
Denia  Witness  an  ahenrd  steiy  of  the  naawoai  of  MiaaQpiriia  MataiiM 
to  civiliseT  Eastern  pashas  in  aaapetfl  todieir  haiuais^  andwas^  aftarnntan 


ezertion%  fonnd  that  she  had  been  wastiii^  lHv-eneflgies>  aai  ker  eW^pwaca 
apen  ona  Oscav  Co^pisnardv  fimaeriy  a  sal^k  in  the-  Zmanras^  aad  aow  a 
bearded  Turk  aad  m  kxndons  McdiasBmedan  in  raspedi  to  Jlisa  Maa- 
sappi's  la&rming  kbeurs.  Saeh,  indeed,,  is  t6e  origia^  sf  no  smaft anmWsr 
of  bays  and  pashaa  ia  modem  times,  if  it  is  not  tl»*  aaais  watk  leiipeet  to 
wild  LadknaL  TlMlatterhaiie^liowevea,  nothing  to  envy,  aakog:  as  du^ 
have  Mormon  state*  in  jaoiti^idea  ta  thaaoi 

RegaAtas  ha»e  been  tcansferxed  from  ikm  Thamea  t»  ikm  Sm»  aft 
.Aaai^ies.  The  eoaacqaenca  has  been,  aff  might  have  been  antM^ated, 
^  triumph  of  the  Paarisiaft  canotieraover  the  eanoders  of  tfar  aaiaresK,  and 
of  a  thoosand  other  places !"    M.  Joseph  Pmdhomme  has,  we  aaa  teU^ 
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iMU«d  flfl  bis  woild^  goods  to  Horn  Mouuor.    M.  Cadol  BooMello  has 

eoKtmenood  &e  pnblioatibir  of  fab  Mbmoin.     The  first  Tolume  oonteins 

tuB  childhood,  his  &8t  Ii>ves,.snd  hia  metamor^osis  into  a  stttrgeon.   The 

ParisiiEiQS,  it  appears,  oontinue  to  il^ag^le  diat  it  is  sufficieot.to  rise  early 

in,  the  monung^  ia  order  to  imbi^  pure  milk,  and  that  it  is  only  after 

eight  o'clock  that  water  is  added.     "  Let  us^"  says  a  aontdbutor  to  thi 

Aftnwwofcsf  ^'^Ittflra  them  ao-iiuuMontan.tUutton,  whioj^  afinr^tm^.wecoold 

■o  BBODB  depffiiEo  thoiii<  of  than  we  eovkL  a  host  of  othera  which  coudtole 

their  joy  and  happioessi   The  ^oisians  are^  of  all  people,  those  who  yieM 

tbemselyes  up  most  readily  to  illusions^   For  thirty  years  tjiey  havefancied 

that  they  found,  amusement  in  tragedies,  and  the  prejudice,  is  even  yet 

current     In  the  present  day  the  Parisians  imagine  ttiat  &ey  adore  painlr 

ing  and  muiio ;  let  us  also,  leave  tbemi  that  illusion.!*    Those,  it  mi^t.be 

added,  are  not  all  their  illusions ;  for  thal^  the  Parisian  is  at. the.  tiprtop  of 

all  thaBg»  and  eyerythingv  mond  <xt  intellectualt  civil  or  military,  in  the 

universe,  and  as  they^  themselves-  say,  '^in  a  thousand  other  places,"  is  a 

£act  admitted,  without  the  snudlest  possible  opening  for  scepticism,  by 

every  Parisian,  mab  or  female,  child,  youtb^  adiilt,  or  senile.     The  rest 

of  the  world  (Parisian  civility  forbida  the  expression  of  the  fiew^  but  it  is 

everywhene  tacitly  admitted)  aos.  outec  harhaiians.    Even  were  this 

doohtod,  thalttoratoin  o£  the  Almaoaeks^  i^oh  are  the  embodiment  of 

tha  sonal  and  habitual  fbelinfigs  o£  the  people,  would  show  it  in  a  hundred 

ways.   A  notice  of  the  Maochester  EsshtbitioB,  amusing  enough  in  erery 

point  of  viewv  wiU'afeo  serve  tp  attest  what  we  have  just  said: 

It  most  be  acknowledged  that  the  Bngtiah  have  strange  ideas* 

TSmt  sbranget  ]iQtio9.-*3\>  g^itber  tog^er  in  one  place  aU  the  piotuifis.  that 
Old  EogJand;  possesses. 

Second  strange  notion.-<-«To  place  this  ezhibition  at  Manchester. 

If  the  first  ^  these  ideas  had  struck  a  Frenchman,  it  can  be  most  assoredljr 
affirmed  that  he  would  not  haye  had  the  seconds 

No  one  would  have  dared  to  so^gest  tfaefoundhig  such  an  exhibition  at  Saint*> 
Btienne,  or  any  otitermanu^MStuimg  oitv. 

TheEreaeh  would  h»re  said  to  themselves :  "  TbenaUiml  plaoe-fioc  mA  satjatSi- 
hibition  is  Paris ;  it  is  at  Fans  that  it  mnst^  be,  and^nowhaie  dae.f' 

The  Englif^  did  not.  eyen  think  of  London..  They  wei;e.  told  to  gOi  to  Dfan- 
chiBflter  to  see  pictucro,  and.thfiy  wont. 

Only  tiy  to  persuade  a  ErencWan  that  pictures  can  be  seen  anywhere  else 
than  at  Paris !' 

Nevertheless,  after  hanng  maturely  reflected  upon  the  matter^  I  thifak  that  of 
the  two  strange  ideas  wMon  I  have  first  spoken^  of,  oie  might  fturljr  be  struck 
out. 

An  ezhibitiion  of  all  the  piofhires  in  England  being  admitted*  it  can  be  con- 
ceived that  this  exhibition  should,  be.  at  Manoheaten  and  nowhfiu:e  olse. 

Manchester  had  the.  idea., 

Manchester  earned  it  into  e^^ecution.. 

We  consider  ourselves  to  be;  an  essential^  artii^tic  peopte,  almost  as  much  so 
as  the  Italians,  and  a  thousand  times  more  so  than  the  English. 

Yet  it  never  came  into  the  head  of  the  manufacturers  of  Sai^-Quentin,  of 
Mulhausen,  or  any  other  great  industrial  centre,  to  organise  an  exhibition  of 
paintings. 

Even  let  us  sxippose  them  capable  of  such  a  fancy; 

Where  will  you  find  a  proprietor  of  pictures  willmg  to  lend  such  for  an  exhi- 
bition at  Saint-Qaentin,  at  Mulhaosen,  or  at  Eive  de  Gier  f 
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Not  (me  amateur  would  consent  to  part  with  a  single  canvas.  Wkciher  ht 
is  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire;  that  which  is  oertam  is 
that  he  would  keep  his  pictures  at  hom^  and  he  would  show  the  door,  w^ 
ffreater  or  less  politeness,  to  the  commissioners  who  might  come  to  ask  him,  in 
tne  name  of  the  founders  of  the  exhibition. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  everybody  has  lent  himself  with  the  greatest  de- 
light tothe  fancy  of  Manchester. 

It  is  known  tmi^  England  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe  in  gsQeries 
of  valuable  paintings ;  all  these  galleries  took  to  the  railway  and  went  %  them- 
selves to  the  Ciystal  Palace,  where  places  were  prepared  for  them. 

Not  a  lord,  or  a  baronet,  or  an  esquire,  who  did  not  make  it  an  act  of  pleasure 
to  contribute  to  the  adornment  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  Never  was  su<4 
a  collection  of  che/s  d'cBuvre  seen.  What  extraordinary  things  there  woe  in  that 
exhibition ! 

First  extraordinaiy  thing.— The  idea  of  an  exhibition  of  pamtings  Qnginating 
in  the  head  of  the  city  ofManchester. 

Second  extraordinary  thing.—That  everybody  should  acc^the  idea^  and  lend 
all  the  pictures  that  it  may  want  to  the  town  of  Manchester. 

Third  extraordinary  thing.— That  people  should  go  to  see  the  eihibiUon. 

How  many  persons  would  you  find  in  France  who  would  put  themselves  out 
of  the  way  to  go  and  see  an  exhibition  of  old  paintings  at  MulhausenP 

Who  woula  pay  a  franc  for  admission  P 

Not  a  thousana ;  not  five  hundred;  two  or  three  hundred,  perhaps,  at  the 
most.  Tlie  English  fiocked  to  Manchester  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
some  came  from  foggy  Scotiand,  others  from  green  Erin,  or  from  jcyom  B^- 
land,  (!)  from  Lancashire,  from  Yorkshire,  from  ChestersJdre,  &c.  &c. 

XJpwwxls  of  ten  thousand  season  tickets  at  two  guineas  (fifty  francs)  were 
actually  taken  before  the  openiujg  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Who  would  give  fifty  francs  m  France  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privil^e  of  per- 
petual admission  to  an  exliibition  of  paintings  ? 

The  Parisians  have  not  given  up  the  idea  of  their  pet  dty  beoomiog 
ft  seaport.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  it  is  a8sumiDfi;>  daOy  a  more 
and  more  maritime  aspect ;  so  much  so,  that  Madame  Cnaumontel  in- 
sisted the  other  day  upon  her  husband  allowing  her  to  take  salt-water 
baths  in  the  Seine.*  Railway  companies  have  sent  out  societies  of 
journalists  to  discover  Switzerland  and  the  Mediterranean.  Those  who 
were  despatched  to  Marseilles  have  been  so  delighted  with  the  place  that 
they  have  refused  to  return  to  Paris. 

The  Parisians  do  not  appear  to  have  so  much  to  complain  of  as 
Londoners.  The  letters  of  oppressed  Patres  familiarnm,  unprotected 
females,  and  abused  simplicity,  rarely  find  their  way  into  their  journals. 
The  following  may  be  said  to  resume  the  history  of  the  wants  of  the 
Parisians,  and,  their  llife  being  theatrical,  their  complunta  have  also 
mostly  ft  histrionic  bearing : 

There  is  a  being  who  is  always  imperiously  askmg  for  New-Year's  gifts,  with- 
out ever  obtaining  them,  and  that  is  the  public 
The  public  asks  this  year,  upon  the  occasion  of  entering  into  a  new  era : 
Eirst,  that  the  theatres  shall  not  pr^ent  them  with  too  many  of  those  pieces 
which  are  designated  as  lUvues,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  are  made  to  ap- 
pear and  disappear  like  dissolving  views,  and  in  which  myriads  of  coufdets  are 
sung  to  airs  ot  exceeding  noveltv,  as  the  "  Bossus,"  "  Tout  le  long  de  la  tivike," 
or  "  Quand  on  va  boire  a  TEcu.  * 

*  Reports  have  also  been  current  of  a  shoal  of  sardines  havinff  been  seen  at  the 
Font-Neuf;  but  it  is  not  generally  credited.  Any  ;;more  than  the  rumour  that  a 
herring  with  two  heads  was  fi^ed  at  St.  Cloud. 
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It  also  insists— 

That  the  double  basses  should  sink  to  the  leyel  of  the  stage,  and  not  intercept 
the  Tiew  of  the  figurantes'  limbs. 

^  That  the  person  who  has  to  deUver  the  tickets  for  readmission  should  not  wet 
his  thumb. 

That  the  women  who  let  out  stools  should  not  upset  ten  or  fifteen  people  in 
carrying  out  their  vocation. 

That  the  stalls  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  g^ve  rise  to  elbow  and  shoulder 
duels  with  one's  neighbour. 

That  the  distributors  of  the  EtUr'aete,  Argut,  and  Carieaiure  should  be  a  little 
less  zealous,  and  not  force  jou,  in  order  to  obtain  entrance  to  a  theatre,  to  jump 
over  their  journals,  as  the  performers  at  a  circus  do  oyer  lines  of  ribbons. 

That  the  actresses  should  not  look  so  much  at  the  side  scenes. 

That  great  comedians  should  not  remain  as  dSbutaiUt  till  the  age  of  seventy, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  have  their  names  printed  on  the  bills  in  capitab. 

That  the  itu/Snues  shall  not  have  passed  their  apprenticeship  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  Maison  d^. 

The  public  also  require — 

That  a  little  less  cnocohtte  cream  should  be  met  with  on  the  asphalte  of  the 
Soulevards  in  time  of  rain. 

That  cabs  should  be  sometimes  foimd  in  the  streets  when  thej  are  reallj 
wanted. 

That  houseless  dogs  should  not  be  heard  barking  in  the  streets  all  night 
long. 

That  the  neighbours'  cats  should  not  be  the  orpheonists  of  the  gutter  at  the 
same  epoch  of  supposed  tranquillity. 

That  the  little  rest  that  succeeds  to  these  combined  symphonies  should  not  be 
interrupted  in  the  morning  by  the  horns  of  the  "  marchands  de  fontaines." 

That  restaurateurs  shomd  no  longer  make  habitual  mistakes  in  their  addition 
— ^to  their  own  advantage. 

That  champagne  should  not  cost  twelve  francs  a  bottle. 

That  there  should  be  lights  under  the  tunnek  on  railroads. 

That  hsdrdressers  should  not  insist  against  your  will  in  inundating  your  head 
"With  Athenian  water,  or  other  liauid  cosmetics. 

That  there  should  still  be  a  lew  restaurateurs  who  can  boast  of  a  roasting- 
jack. 

That  the  *'  portiers"  of  houses  should  be  a  little  more  civil. 

That  dl  houses  should  not  be  infested  with  pianos. 

That  rents  should  not  be  so  extravagantly  high. 

And  lastly,  and  not  least,  that  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  should  bear 
some  little  or  distant  relation  to  the  wages  or  receipts  of  the  public. 

Crinoline  comes  in  for  its  share  of  ridicule.  A  boat  is  represented 
capsizing  in  a  squall,  and  all  sail  having  to  be  taken  suddenly  in,  a  forced 
collapse  takes  place  in  a  lady's  lower  garment.  The  ladies  on  their  side 
may  comfort  tliemselves  that  mad  dogs  cannot  get  near  them,  and  that 
ihey  are  thus,  by  their  crinolines,  placed  out  of  danger  of  hydrophobia--- 
an  important  consideration  with  a  Parisian.  '<  Les  Jupons  Malakoff,  faci- 
litant  anx  dames  la  promenade  par  eau  de  Parb  a  Saint-Cloud,"  presents 
the  same  thing  under  another  aspect. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  modem  Paris,  the  stranger  is  particularly  re- 
commended a  descent  and  morning  walk  in  the  sewers ;  a  little  rest  on  the 
Pont  Royal,  to  listen  to  the  blind  player  on  the  clarionet ;  to  visit  at  mid- 
day the  cell  at  the  Prefecture  where  the  dogs  suspected  of  madness  are 
confined ;  in  the  afternoon,  a  walk  on  the  new  Boulevard  de  S^bastopol, 
keeping,  if  p<Msible,  out  of  the  way  of  fialliog  materials ;  and  a  call  m  at 
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the  Morgue,  to  see  what  effect  the  «ud  materials  have  had-vpoaaoMAer 
df  ^ersotis.  Uten  drive  off  to  ibe  Bok  de  Boulogne,  moA,  lor  mAm  of 
vanety,  leave  the  highway.  The  stranger  will  then  Imb  sweto  ^  wanA 
tip  with  one  or  more  HueTs,  and  he  will  he  enabled  to  finish  flie  mgfat  with 
the  rats  in  the  ^*  violon  d'unposte  qnelconque" — thato^,  the  lock^iq>  of  a 
gnard-house. 

The  GalHc  tempmuiient  appean,  from  .the -repots  «f  titt  •OMefiml 
police,  to  he  peculiarly  sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  <^kh«ta.  JBenift 
an  initOHoe: 

Aeami:  ^'Tes,  it  is  quite  true.  I  do  not  dniy  what  Qiak^  sra.  liell 
upon  him ;  but  if  he  had  said  .to  any  one  what  ke  didto  ma,  ^  would  teve  im& 
pTMisely  as  I  did." 

Magutrate :  "  What  did  he  say  to  you?" 

Aemted:  ^'What  hesaidtome— ^hat  he  saidto.me-^helaiiMBWdieiiOQ^ 
It  suffices  that  I  understood  him/* 

MaaUtrate:  "Galpy,  what  was  it  you  said  ?* 

Geip^:  ''I-^I  don't  know;  we  abused  one  anotiier,  bat  I  dent  rmauAxst 
saying  anything  that  should  have  induced  him  to  beat  me  as.  he  did.*' 
^Mtigigkaie:  '<Afe  tkeie.no  witnesses  F'' 

Witness :  "  I  saw  M.  Souvette  kick  and  strike  M.  Galpy." 

Mt^rdie:  <'Pid  Galpy  do  onythiag  to  pnwoke  him  r 

Witness  :  "I  don't  know;  I  did  not  hear.  I  only  know  that  Souvette «nd 
that  Galpy  had  applied  anepitket  to  him  that  hefoould.net  ^iwattow/' 

Another  witness  was  called,  who  likewise  attted  thoct  Souwtte  had  baitea 
Sidny;  but  he  added,  that  he  had  keen  provoked  thcieudtD. 

Mamstniie:  "How  provoked f" 

*Wmes8^:  '*'  %  an  msulting  word." 

Magistrate:  "What  word?" 

Witness :  "Souvette Said itkat>ke  did  notiwish  it  to'be  publiojy  npsatod" 

Magistrate :  "  You  are  here  to  tell  the  truth,  and  most  di^uifle  nothing." 

*'9imetie:  ''Oh,  you  mi^  tell  iit,  for  I  am  not  intot  he  caUod  la^  midl  can 
prove  it  when  I  like." 

'^F^»^M»$;^«Oh!thanI)«r]ll.tell)it:  Galpy  called lim  an  vrchftologitt." 

Magistrate :  "  An  archeeologist !  Well,  is  that  an  insulting  epithet  ?  Archfca 
legists  have  become  itmerants  but  not  vagabonds." 

Witness :  "  WeU,  I  don't  know  ^What  it  means.  It  mas  Sonvetie  who  aaid  it 
was  an  insult." 

jifttgkttnte :  "IBonrvette,  was  it  for  being  called  an  archsologist  tiiat^ou 
struck  Galpy  ?  Does  that  designation  conceal  some  alknon  to  any  seU  in  jour 
life  ?    Have  you  ever  belonged  to  an  archieological  society  ?" 

•AemBtd.'  "J,  indedi!  I  donft  even  ^know  wlvtt  the  word  meaaa;  bat'the 
twitness  who  has  just  spoken  exasperated  me  by  s&ying:  '  Why  he  has  caHal  jou 
4m  aiohttologist,  and  you  take  no  notice  of.it  ?'  fiol  felt  my\onour  eonoenwL 
4mdvindicated.it  accordingly." 

Souvette  was  condemned  to  fifteen  ^days'  imprisonment. 

The  witaaB  Tnust'hate  been  B'^'fiErreetrr.*' 

'The  spirit  of  prophecy  iias  dic€  away  *wi<h  pditical  Iftef^.  "^fm 
there  any  relationship  between  themi?  Or  'is  it  that  propMi,  hjr 
peering  into  (the  viaionB  dF  the  future,  might  ^eee  that  -WUeh  is  not 
agreeable'to  the  existing  -powers,  and  they  are  therefare  ibr  *ilie  ' 
being  deprived  df  their  faculties  -^'by  orror?"  'Oae  thing  •ii'ven 
'ihatthere  is  not  one  .prophecy  in  our  old  *friend  tiie  *'  Ahnoaeh  F^ro- 
l^hMqne.''    'We  vre'told  that  ^faere  will  be  maxinimn  fa^  tides  en  Hm 
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I7tk«f  JiuMb,  iMitff  Jh^  lOA  «f  Ammmt,mi  of  SepteMbw,  and 
24lii«f  OctoW,  and  lAiat  tkose  of  -the  17&  cf  Maffdh,  1§^  of  Apiil, 
and  9th  of  September  may  be  diBastroas;  but  such  prophecies  enter 
flAmost  into  l!he  domain  of  leg^mate  anticopation.  There  u  a  histoiy  of 
the  comet  *^  ihat  did  not  appear/  a  prediction  of  Bossnei's  that  Al^rs 
rottld  he  destroyed^  being  the  stronghold  of  piracy,  a  vision  of  Hugues 


Caife£s^  aadia  8tor|r  of  a  ^^enilBman  who  inedded  a  beaiitilul  yoiipg  lady 
only  to  find  that  his  beloved  ^'Jmw  i  k  JR— wo/  This  under  the  astoa- 
iKHnical  heading  of  '^  Uae  Taebe  •aa  JSeleil  *  Under  these  ciroaaastanceS) 
"we  are  fain  to  have  recourse  to  ^e  field  of  romanoe— «ot  lihe  Jess 
amusing  for  being  ako  pseuiSxHartisific. 

There  was  once  a  young  German  pedntisr  ithose  name  wm  JllaauiuiiB 
I^raaichfiOL 

Me  inihabitod  Heiddhe^  the  iowa  with  the  great  tun;  and  althon^  he 
could  contemplate  from  Ms  window  the  Jflfeoker  and  its  beautifol  windings,  ha 
TS9S  almost ouwiK^s  soizowfii]^  joid  he  Jiad  some  xsasfioi  for  being  in  low^i^irits, 
for  he  oltsa  ealy  ^diaed  one  d^  ont  of  tvo—nthiri;  is,  mheaa.  he  dimed  at  alL 

'*  What  bad  fairy/'  he  said,  one  da^^,  -as  hn  gased  sadly  at  his  easefl,  "  plaoed 
ajiaUetinaBt^lumaF  1  am  JlteralWistsrving.  Mjn^conqMuuonsiaiifhat  me, 
and  say  that  I  do  not  make  the  slightest  progieis  in  art.  Ebw  ml  all  this 
eodf  'Well,"  he  said^  with  a  sisah  oi  tevi^sng  hope,  afiter  the  liqpae  of  a  .few 
miiaatefi^  ''theie  still  remains  a  iamioe  ior  me,  xiinee  Kinitsoh  is  ooaanx  to 
Heidfilheag  in  a  few  da^^  he  has  -the  xopataition  of  iposseaau^  oiieof  Ihe  beiifc 
collections  in  Germany.  Perchance  he  may  buy  a  picture  from  me.  These 
pskiaes  do  savetimeB  take  such  stsange  fiandfis  J*' 

Justasheeenduded*  he  heaid  a  geutle  sawiBg  at  bis  door,  f oUewed  by  ^ 
mewing  of  a  cat.  Opening  it,  a  very  uglytablaf ,  -mth  a  grisly  .ooat  aaad  hattend 
tail  made  its  ajmacanse. 

"  Zon  ane  weSi  aoftiiatrttied  with  m^  Jtoter  Jlaminius>"  said  the  eat^  ^'my 
aane  is  Bedinerhlau.  I  am  in  ithe  habit  of  freqnentiiig  painten'  fl^dios,  where 
I  hftite  had  to  do  with  all  sode  of  rough  ^apidts,  who  cropped  my  eaos,  dodced 
B^  tail,  ttid  .pla^d  ane  all  hinds  of  triola,  so  I  hare  oome  to  ask  yon  fora 
home." 

**  TM:^,  you  hone  made  a  good  BelecKio&i"  leplied  Hamimns.  ''I  am  so 
Mor  Ihat  X  flSBi  soaisdy  provide  for  mfael^  and  jsn  espoet  me  to  pioinde  also 
for  you  I" 

'^'Doaot  ifit  that  give  yen  .any  aazjety,*'  aaad  the  oat;  "I  oniy  a^far  a 
hame.  There  mast  he  pleitity  t£  rails  and  nuee  an  your  studk^  and  I  adU  see  to 
my  repasts." 

'^If^  bat  I  know  yaut''  added  J!laminiQS4  " yon  are  bqoadons  as  a  Uind 
mugpie.  What  is  worsen  ycm  hare  adiad  yoinelf  np  a  jgood  deal-ynth  opfosi- 
lions  of  light,  contrasts  of  colours,  and  you  will  begin  to  ioteslere  wi&  ayifogk 
— rie  he  peipetoally  throwing  Aubens  mA  Bembiandt  at  my  head." 

"^'Qkl  as  to  that,  he  under  no  ajmaehmiaiftTW,"  xoplied  (Bertiaeil^u ;  *'I  have 
hew  Inohad^^aid  for  my  xoansels  hf  ^the  different  aiitasUi  to  -wham  I  hapo 
toateadiheia.  laertaadyihdidl  them  Ihaft  they  were  in  the  wxong  to  peniat 
in  dnuvboigiaiig  oval  silhoueSttes  wifibout  tatof  re&ielu  without  the  least  cobodogs 
l&e  flame  piotnies  .na|«ated  over  and  over  tigain,  alter  the  iKhioa  of  the  117 
Cornelius;  triangles  with  the  Holy  Virgin  at  the  top,  and  on  each  aide  fiks  of 
aiigols,  hhe  soldiers  cm  psrade;  but  tiiey .only  got  ^raied  and  perseDuted  me.^ 

''They  did  cniikzi^ht;r.ex^^  -" What !  a  miaerdale  oat  lifas 

you  to  amoit  himaeirto  have  oponans^an  art.!  What  are  we,  then,  prafessioiiiiL 
anbistsr 

'*  Master,"  replied  BerUnerblau,  ''I  will  ])romise  you  to  keep  in  my  plaoe  as 
mast  lor  it^  falmt,  and  never  to  go  omt  of  it,  unless  eompelled  ilo  de  so  by  the 
most  imperious  circumstances." 
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Thus  saying,  h6  left  off  to  panne  a  rat  wliicli  had  taken  tefoge  between  Ae 
legs  of  a  mannequin,  stuck  up  in  a  eomer  of  the  studio  liQce  a  eohnsiis  o£ 
Bnodes. 

Flaminioa,  in  the  mean  time,  had  poked  his  head  out  of  the  window;  attcaeteci 
thither  by  a  great  noise  withont. 

He  there  perceived  a  post-chaise,  sarronnded  1^  people,  in  whidi  was  a  fat, 
well-fed  personage,  with  nis  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  lon^  nowdered  hair  filling 
on  his  shoulders,  and  a  splendid  hice  frill.  He  seemed,  indeed,  at  the  ^sAiBce, 
for  all  the  world  like  some  corpulent  publican. 

"It  is  Prince  Kanitsch !"  exclaimea  Flaminiua  at  once. 

Berlinerblau  made  a  satbfactory  ron-ron. 

ILbM  an  hour  afterwards  the  prmce  was  in  the -artist's  studio. 

'*  Show  me  all  that  you  have,"  he  said  to  Flaminius,  "  so  that  I  maj  see  if 
you  have  an^rthing  that  will  suit  me." 

Flaminius  iromSliately  set  to  work  dusting  and  displaying  an  infinity  of  bits 
of  canvas  variously  daubed,  finished  and  unfinished,  sketches,  studies,  miniatares, 
portraits,  small  and  large,  and  which  he  successively  laid  before  the  prince. 

The  latter  allowed  tnem  aU  to  pass  by  without  a  word.  Nor  could  be  be 
brought  to  pay  attention  to  anything  but  a  rough  sketch  whidi  he  bad  bimaelf 
disinterred  trom  out  of  a  comer  of  the  studio. 

"  I  like  this  picture,"  he  said,  "  '  de  nature  morte,'  veiy  well,  only  it  would 
require  that  it  should  be  finished." 

flaminius  did  not  dare  to  contradict  him,  and  to  acknowledge  that  which  he 
took  for  a  picture  of  dead  rocks  and  stones  was  in  reality  a  troop  of  live  Arabs 
in  pursuit  of  a  panther.  It  is  true  that  the  sketch  was  sufRcifiitly  vague  and 
obscure. 

*'  Finish  this  picture  for  me,"  said  the  prince ;  *'  1  will  return  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  agree  as  to  the  price.  In  the  mean  time, 
here  are  a  hundred  fiorius  in  advance." 

The  prince  took  his  departure.  Flaminius  felt  as  if  in  a  dream.  One  han- 
dred  florins !    Never  had  such  a  sum  passed  over  the  threshold  of  his  stiu^^. 

Heaven  knows  with  what  zeal  he  set  to  work,  transforming;  wfthout  the 

Shtest  compunction,  hb  rudiments  of  Arabs  and  horses  into  blocks  of  granite, 
finishing  off  with  a  grand  composition  of  savage  rockery,  with  a  few  nrs  ai^ 
larches  straggling  here  and  there 

As  he  wasDut  an  indifferent  colourist,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  pLeaaing 
himself,  and  in  obtaining  those  warm  and  vigorous  tints  of  whidi  the  prmce  had 
spoken  several  times. 

At  last,  however,  after  having  heightened  the  tones  where  they  were  pale, 
touched  up  and  changed  the  colours  m  many  places,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
conclude  on  the  seventh  day,  or  he  might  never  be  satisfied  at  alL 

Such  continuous  labour  for  seven  long  days  without  distractions  of  a^ykmd 
whatsoever,  brought  on  so  violent  a  headache  that  he  felt  obliged  to  go  out  and 
breathe  a  little  fresh  air. 

He  did  not,  however,  extend  his  ramble  to  bejond  the  hish-etieet  of  Heidel- 
berg ;  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  work,  imd  he  was  oonstantiy 
askmg  himself  if  he  should  still  add  a  few  nfore  touches.  So,  finding  his  waj 
ba^/ne  hastened  once  more  to  examine  his  picture.  What  was  his  honor  I  his 
despair !  The  picture  presented  nothing  to  his  eye  but  a  monstrous  mass  of 
colours,  a  chaos  of  tints  commingled;  a  salmagunm,  a  harlequinade,  a  painter's 
pallet  on  canvas  ! 

The  unfortunate  Flaminius  was  annihilated.  But  imagine  the  6Xoe»  of  hb 
passion,  the  kind  of  delirium  tremens  with  which  he  was  sei^d,  when  he  saw 
the  cat  Berlinerbku  seated  near  the  easel,  holding  up  the  tip  of  its  toil  wUh  a 
triumphant  expression,  it  and  ito  paws  all  daubed  over  with  bistre,  oannine,  and 
ultramarine! 

"Wdl,  master,"  exclaimed  the  cat,  "*  you  most  be  pleased  with  year  picture 
now.    I  hope  I  have  given  you  a  good  cat's-paw !" 
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"  Wretehed  pftinter,  frightful  ookmrist !"  exobdmed  FlaminiuB,  ''I  knew  that 
yoa  would  bring  me  misfortune !    Yon  shall  perish  hr  mj  hand !" 

So  sa^nng,  he  seiied  imon  abroomstick  with  whicn  to  arenge  his  disgrace : 
bat  BerlinerUan  had  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  roof,  and  as  the  artist  oonld 
not  ran  alon^  the  gutter,  he  was  obliged  to  delay  the  moment  of  revenge.  When 
he  got  back  mto  his  stady,  the  scene  of  his  hnmiliation  and  mortification,  what 
ifas  his  surprise  to  find  himself  receiTcd  with  open  arms  by  a  stout  pasonage. 
It  was  Prince  Kanitsoh  himselt 

''Embrace  me  I"  exclaimed  the  prince,  as  he  tunM^  round  to  the  easd  with 
an  e]q[>re8sion  of  infinite  enthusiasm — *'  embrace  me.  Your  picture  has  surpasM 
my  most  sanguine  hopes.  Where  did  yon  seize  those  tones  f  What  vigour ! 
what  boldness !  I  will  give  you  three  thousand  florins  for  a  work  of  its  ch»M.  It 
is  worth,  indeed,  twice  as  mucL  Orders  for  other  works  of  the  same  kind  will, 
I  can  tell  you,  never  be  wanting." 

Since  that  bit  of  good  luck,  Slaminius  Krustchen  has  become  one  of  the  first 
liyi^  artists  which  the  Fatherland  boasts  of. 

He  still  dwells  in  Heidelb^,  and  he  only  paints  through  the  medium  of 
another,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  aid  of  the  manrellous  paw  of  his  cat  Berlinerbbiu, 
for  whom  he  has  had  made  brushes  with  ivory  handles,  a  mantle  of  Persian  silk 
trinmied  with  gold  lace,  and  a  fez  glittering  with  precious  stones. 

His  friends,  who  used  to  sneer  at  him,  now  avow,  when  imbibing  sundry 
flasks  of  beer  at  his  expense,  under  the  tun  and  on  the  other  siob  of  tiie 
Necker,  that  he  is  an  artist  of  great  ability,  and  with  a  great  future  before 
kim. 

'*  Oh  ycfl^  truly  so  I"  Flaminiua  replies,  in  laughing  mood.  And  then  he  adds, 
qnietly,  as  if  spoddng  to  himself,  '<It  is  the  cat!" 

One  more  sketch  of  a  domestic  character^  araosbg  as  a  Will  story,  and 
not  a  little  illustrative  of  manners  among  our  good  friends  and  neigh- 
bours : 

*'Is  she  dead,  thenr 

*'  Yes,  madam,"  replied  a  little  gentleman  in  brown  coat  and  short  breeches. 

"And  her  will?" 

"  Is  going  to  be  opened  here  immediately  by  her  solicitor." 

"  Shfll  we  inherit  anything?" 

''It  must  be  supposed  so:  we  have  claims." 

"Who  is  that  miserably  dressed  personage  who  intrudes  herself  here  P" 

"  Oh,  she,"  said  the  little  man,  sneering—"  she  won't  have  much  in  the  will : 
she  is  sister  to  the  deceased." 

"  What,  that  Anne  who  wedded  in  1812  a  man  of  nothing— an  officer  P" 

"Precisely  so." 

"  She  must  have  no  small  amount  of  impudence  to  present  herself  here,  before 
a  respectable  family." 

"The  more  so  as  Sister  Egerie,  of  noble  birth,  had  never  forgiven  her  that 
m^8alUanee." 

Anne  moved  at  this  time  across  the  room  in  which  the  family  of  the  deceased 
were  assembled.  She  was  pale ;  her  fine  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
face  was  furrowed  by  care  with  precocious  wrinkles. 

"What  do  yon  come  here  forP"  said,  with  great  haughtiness,  Madame  de 
'VUleboys,  the  lady  who,  a  moment  before,  had  been  interrogating  the  little  man 
who  inherited  with  her. 

"Madam,"  the  poor  kdy  replied,  with  humility ,  " I  do  not  come  here  to  daim 
a  part  of  what  does  not  bekmg  to  me :  I  come  solely  to  see  M.  Dubois,  my  poor 
sister's  solicitor,  to  inquire  if  she  spoke  of  me  at  her  last  hour." 

"What!  do  yon  thmk  people  busy  themselves  abontyouP"  arroffantiy>ob- 
servedMadamede  Yilleboys;  "thedii^graceof  a  great  boose— yoo,  who  wedded 
amanof  nothmg,  a  soldier  of  Boniqparte's !" 
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and,  what  is  bflfctfir,.«iiiioMsi.Bui4,''  obeeiTed  Anns. 
Jkt  thu  noDiflat  A  veneiabk  .penonage,  the  soAary  Jh]lMis»  anafleioB  jppnr- 


"Xkaa^" dudmad^  "iOiSBprnaidi  Anne  m6h  «  amion  imiiish  tier 
gKWu  bee   ^AimeJiaiEed  a  !{;0B0EQii]B,  brame,  ttid  -good  mmi,  ndno  iud  s> 
osiBke'tejneiKMtthJumaelf  wiihihan  his  ponwEbf  and.ihe<Dfa8caiil[f  of  tis  ; 
Nevertheless,  had  he  lived,  if  his  family  had  known  Inm  j«IM0v}m,I,hii 
fiidiriflnfit  Anne  wnnld  be  at  this  ■timeiia{)|>y  and  raqitolBd." 

^Bnt  idgr  ifii^iif^oniasi  hfize  ?" 

"Seeaose  it  is  her  pkie loo  }^hea^"  md  {^  mtuy^^fma^i  -^l  n^nK 
zequfirted  her  .to  .M^a  hero!" 

.M.  JQtdbott  ttiien  pcDMsdadio  %spm  the'wiE : 

**!,  being  tnottid  Ju  mind  mbA  heart,  iBgcoie  xfe  Damteming;  TtHiad m  a 
boarder  in  the  convent  of  the  Sisten  ccf  the  Baored  fiaait  of  Jama,  diotete  titt 
iaUnewing ^Fiahes  as  the  espnaMoniof  wf  lonnal  dflaure  aadiiie  ipmr,TpaJ  danse 
af.m^  tetftament. 

*^Afl«r  vj  idfiOOBfle  thaie  will  be  ifennd  tWD  hnadnd  >thniw>Bd  Irani  a 
money  at  my  notai^^^  iheadBBjigwelltty,iokiAft^  and  jonatan^  aa^abo  b,  ikijmtm. 
wmih  iwp  ihondiea  thonaand  ifiaBflB. 

''In  the«0Qn;ventiithae  Ihme  baeniieaidiBg  these  n^oadj  be  fonsil  mf  hoak^ 
'tSaaroa  deJa  Y4eiqg^'  .holpr  .^domo,  irhifih  xemaina  -an  at  ins  HFkcn  Irtoskit 
with  me  at  the  time  of  the  emigration.  I  desire  that  these  three  objectate 
jdkidedtinio  thiee  lota. 

''The  first  lot,  the  two  hundred ihoiaaaul  franBsin mone^ 

"The  second  lot,  the  chAteau,  fomiture,  and  jeweb. 

"  The.l^ira  tot,  n^  book, '  JLeoxea  de  Ja  Yieiae.' 

"I  hapro  panlfinBd  BOT  aister  Anne  the  ^pief  wniohshe  has  oanaed  to  n|,«iidJ 
wonld  have  comforted  ner  in  her  sorrows  if  I  had  known  sooner  of  her  r^unta 
France.    I  comprise  her  in  my  will. 

"Madame  de  villeboys,  my  much  beloved  cousin,  shall  hove  the  Jnt  chaioe. 

" M.  ¥atFs,  mv  brother-uhW,  «hall  have  thcaetoaLd-id^oiae.   * 

"Anne  will  take  the  remaining  lot." 

"Ah!  ah!"  saidVatry,  "Sister  Egeriewas  a^nofl  one;;  itintiBnthBrifiever 
on  her  part !" 

"  Anne-will  mk  hanre  ike  Fmyer-book!"  texdumed  Madanr  «de  ViDAoys, 
langhing  abnd.    The  iiiitoT  interrupted  berjoeulantQ^. 

"  Msuoame,"  he  said,  "  wnichjlot  ao  you  choose?" 

"  The  two  ihandradibonsand  ficaocs  in  moni^' 

"  Have  you  quite  made  up  your  mind?" 

•••Beifooflym" 

The  man  of  law,  addressing  himself  then  to  the  good  feelinga«fiiB  iadl;y,flBd, 

^  Madame,  ^u  oie  :iich,  .and  Aime  -haa  nething.  Comld'ycMLnfli;  iame  in  this 
lot,  and  take  tne  book  of  prayers,  which  the  eccentricity  of  th^e  ' 
olaier  * 


[>  on  a  -par  jwitiii  ithe  xma  iota." 

'TouanoEBi;  bejoking,  M.J>iiboiB !"  exdaimedlbdamerfle  IWbqpM 
must  really  be  very  dull  not  to  iMe  the  intenMona  jof  fiiaftcr  JBgVQB.'mjU  1 
Aordhonoared  BBnsin.fiiEe8aariM  wi^  that  Wd^ 
kd  of  Jdme,  who  Ind  tiieilast  ohone;" 

"And  what  do  you  conclude  from  that?"  inquired  theouftaiy. 
'''i^towdvadub  ioat  ahe  jmeant  to  intimate  to  iher  'coafcer  that  jepadaMa'and 
foanrerncereltiie  oidy  help  that  ^  Jmd  fto  ttcpeetiinihiB  ?ivaild.'* 

As  she  finished 'imewozda,  Madipi>e  de  TnleboyB  madetatdefinlledofeafian^itf 
to  Teadyjnoney^  /her  ihan.  Monsiear  ^atry,  bs  amf  is  eaailj  imapned, 
■rill  wd  the  oiAteao,.Aiipita^jad  jeroh'as  Jbisioi 
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"MoiMMor  Vatr^;"  said.M. Dabok  to  tlMt  garttomtn,  'ScmBn«inpi>ae)lfc  liad 
been  the  intention  of  the  deceased  to  punish  her  «slei^  it  would  DeiBioble<4ii 
your  part,  milHoimane<as  yon  jofi,  <t04ghie*x^  at  Jeiyit  a  pociien  of  j9iir  share  to 
Aime,  ^hdo  wsnts.it  ao  mmoh." 

"Thanks  for  your  kind  advice,  dear  sir,"  replied  Vatry ;  "the  mansion ob 
Bilnated  on  the  Teiy  cs^nfines  6i  im  w^ods,  And  «aitB  ne  admirab]^,  .all  theiHDre 
80  tbat  it  is  .ntibjr  fami^d.  ia  to  the  jewds  of  lister  ^gait,  At^  -vm 
reminiscences  which  one  on^ht  never  to  part  with.'* 

"  Since  it  is  tso,"  wid  uie  :notarj,  "imy  ;poar  Mad«ie  .Anae,  Diexe  dB  /the 
'Bnya^mk  tthat  lemmfi  to  jou" 

Anne,  attended  by  her  son,  a  handsome  bov  with  Une.ejfn,  tookJiflr  BBtni^ 
old  Prayer-book,  and  making  her  son  kits  it  Jiner  lier,.6he  Mid : 

"Hector,  kiss  this  book  which  belonged  to  yoor  jioor  anflt,  mh»  kdBad,  'bat 
wlio^wenld'hBfeJored'TOL'WBll  liad«he Jcnonvn  yen.  When  ysuiuvfe/loocnit'to 
read,  you  will  pray  to  Heaven  to  make  you  wise  and  goad  .as  ^umriayiflrnMif 
and  happier  than  your  unfortunate  mOtiier !" 

^e-eyoB  of  those  who  (wnre  pntent  ^lere  :£llsd  with  teaiSytnotwithfltuiding 
their  efforts  to  preserve  aa-«nppannee-ofiiidiiibieiiae. 

The  child  emoraced  the  ola  :hii»k  iwitii  ^boyish  iervoQr,.and  opening it'after- 
wards : 

"Oh !  mamma,"  he  said,  "what  pretty  pictures!" 

"Indeed!"  said  the  mother,  happy  in  the  gladness  of  her  boy. 

"  Tes.  The  good  Yirgm  in  a  red  dress,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
But  why,  mamma,  has  s2k  paper  been  put  upon  tie  pictures  ?" 

"  So  that  they  might  not  the  ii^nxn^  jooy  djoc" 

"But,  mamma,  why  are  there  ten  silk  papers  to  each  engraving?" 

The  mother  looked,  and  uttering  a  sudden  shriek,  she  feQ  into  the  arms  of  M. 
Dubois,  the  notary,  who,  addressing  those  present,  said, 

"Jjeave  her  Rkae,  It  *  woif  t  bb  mudL;  ^people  dKm't  xlie  itfttiueae  shodn.  As 
for  you,  little  one,"  he  added,  addiessii^  Hector,  "give  me  that  Prayer-book; 
you  will  tear  the  engravings." 

The  inheritors  witndrew,  making  various  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  Anne's 
sadden  iinB6iB,'and'tb&inteie8t  ^mch^tbe  ;moteiy  took  in  ther.  A  moatlLiffter- 
«rtrdB  tti9y  \Biat  Aane  «d  ihtr  son,  eioeediigly  iwtiJi,  ^et  nit  lextravvganthy 
drdsaed,  msds  on  airiiyg  in  &  tworhorse  chariot.  This  led  them  to  make 
inquiries,  -and  ih^  ascertained  ihat  JIadame  Anne  had  recently  purchased  «ii 
hotd  for  one  hunored  <and  ejglity  thousand  francs,  and  that  sne  was.  giving  a 
fittt-r^  education  to  her  son.  The  news  came  'Ixke  -a  ihunderbolt  upon  them. 
Madame  de  TiH^boys  and  M,  de  'V'atry  hafltened  to  call  upon  tt»  notary  to-  a& 
for  exj^lanations.    ^e  good  'Dubois'  was  ^working  at  his  dedL 

'^'Peihsps  we-jure^turbing  yoQff"  'sidditfae  aEtegflot  (Mlady. 

"Komalteic.  J-mSiinithe  fact  .of  Jttttliflg  /a  puohaM)  Jn  Uie  atateliuids  flar 
Afadamp  -Aime  " 

"What!"  £islaimed  i^Tatij,  'Vafter  purchasiog. house  and  qquip^go;,  shaliaB 
siin  money  to  invest*?" 

^'Undoubtedly  so.'* 

'"IBut  where  ttid  themoney  come  from?" 

'^  What  I  did  you  not -seer' 

^"Whflnr 

" Whm ahe  akskkediqKntieeiiig'wfaat  the  iPraytr-hook  oent«ii£di«rhidL-iftie 
inhented." 

"  We  observed  aiothing." 

"  Oh !  I  thought  that  you  aaw  it,*  -said  the  sarcastic  notary.    ""  Slat  Prayor- 
book  contained  sixty  engravings,  and  eadhengra^ng-was  cbveiedlby  ten  note 
of  B  thousand  francs  eacai." 
"' Good  Heavens !"  exdaimed  "Vatiy,  tlnmAerstrwd^. 
^'Of  I  bad  mil^  kiimm.it  t"  ^shmlodMdbBBjde  i^^ollebo^s. 
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'^Tou  had  the  choice,*'  added  the  notarj,  ''and  I  mjself  uiged  yoa  to  take 
the  PraTer-book,  but  you  refused." 

"But  who  could  have  expected  to  find  a  fortune  in  a  breviary  ?*' 

l%e  two  baffled  old  egotists  withdrew,  their  hearts  swollen  with  pamooftte 
envy. 

Madame  Anne  is  still  in  Paris.  If  jou  i>ass  by  the  Rne  Lafitte  on  a  fine 
summer's  evening,  you  will  see  a  charming  picture  on  the  first  floor,  iQuBuiiated 
by  the  pale  reflexion  of  wax-lights : 

A  lady  who  has  joined  the  two  hands  of  her  son,  a  lair  child  of  ax  yeus  of 
age,  in  prayer  before  an  old  book  of  "  Heures  de  hi  Yierge,"  and  for  which  & 
case  in  gold  has  been  made. 

"  Pray  for  me,  child,"  said  the  mother. 

"  And.  for  who  else  P"  inquired  the  child. 

**  For  your  father,  your  dear  father,  who  perished  without  knowing  yon,  with- 
out being  i^le  to  love  you." 

"  Must  I  pray  to  the  saint  my  patron  ?" 

"Yes,  my  little  friend;  but  do  not  forget  a  saint  who  watches  us  from 
heaven,  and  who  smiles  upon  us  from  above  the  clouds." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  samt,  mamma  dear  F" 

The  mother,  then  watering  the  fur  child's  head  with  her  tears,  answ^ed : 

«  Her  name  is— Sister  Egerie." 


THE  GEAJSTD  MOSQUE  AND  IMPEEIAL  PALACE  OF 

DELHI. 

At  the  present  moment  the  city  of  Delhi  has  a  most  [Mun&l  intoieet 
attached  to  it^  having  become  the  centre  of  a  mighty  con^nracy  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  and  apparently  for  the  eztenmnalioQ 
of  our  countrymen  in  India.  As  we  know  too  well^  tlus  has  been  in  part 
accomplished,  and  a  vigorous  attempt  is  being  made  for  its  completion. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  pkoe,  therefore,  will  not  be  tmacceptable  to  the 
public,  even  to  those  who  at  other  times  take  no  interest  in  the  East. 

The  capital  of  the  mighty  empire  founded  by  the  Mogul  deacendants 
of  Timoor*lung  (corrupted  by  Europeans  into  Tamerlane— Ae  ortginal 
signifying  Timoob  the  Lamb)  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles 
from  Calcutta  by  the  travelling  road.  A  knowledge  of  this  (act  will 
lessen  the  impatience  of  the  public  at  our  troops  not  bdng  on  the  seat 
of  action  immediately  after  landing  at  the  City  of  Palaces,  as  our  capital 
on  the  Hooghly  has  been  named.  Sut  the  ignorance  of  the  English  publk 
of  Indian  geography  is  astonishing,  and  can  only  be  eqosJUed  by  the 
dim  idea  they  pcMsess  regarding  Eastern  character  and  the  tenets  of 
Oriental  faiths.  But  what  makes  any  enlightenment  on  this  latter  point 
hopeless,  is  the  blindness  of  those  who  profess  to  be  guides  in  explaining 
them.  Why,  not  long  since,  we  saw  it  gravely  stated  in  the  work  of  an 
Oriental  missionary,  that  the  Mohammedan  religion  denies  the  possesiioa 
of  souls  and  a  future  life  to  women.  But  in  this  the  writer  ooJy  re- 
peated the  idea  which  has,  by  some  eztraoxdinary  means,  taken  possesiion 
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(»f  tbe  Eog&h  mind.  For  it  maH  be  ezinordinaiy— «iioe  the  Koran 
mnerts  the  liability  of  woman  to  fatore  rewards  and  punishments  not  less 
than  a  fanndred  times ;  and  how  this  oonld  happen  if  die  Prophet  had 
inculcated  the  doctrine  of  their  annihilation  at  deatfi,  is  hard  to  telL 

No  ritnation  could  be  better  chosen  for  the  metropolis  of  Hindoslan 
than  Delhi,  the  Indraput  of  die  times  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 
It  shows  die  powerful  grasp  of  mind,  as  regards  die  statesmanship  re- 
quired in  a  conquering  race,  possessed  by  die  Patau,  and  after  them  the 
Mogul,  rulers  in  fixing  on  it  as  the  head-quarters  of  their  power.  Its 
position  is  nearly  centoU,  and,  consequendy,  equally  near  to  rebellion  in 
whatOTcr  part  it  might  show  itself;  whilst  it  is  the  point  best  suited  for 
collecting  troops  to  send  towards  die  north-west  frontier,  where  the 
Affghan  mountaineers  are  always  watching  die  moment  to  descend 
on  uie  plains  of  India,  and  whence  conquest  had  always  come  to  the 
country  before  we  subdued  it  by  sea,  and  from  which  point  Anglo- 
Indians  alone  expect  foreign  danger,  as  on  the  other  frontiers  impasswble 
mountains  and  deserts  block  the  way.  Had  the  English  gone  to  India 
with  the  intention  of  conquest,  and  not  as  humble  traders,  they  would, 
without  doubt,  have  chosen  some  spot  not  far  from  it  as  the  seat  of  theb 
power,  instead  of  the  pestiferous  mud-banks  of  the  Hooghly,  where,  in  a 
few  years,  die  very  stone  of  the  houses  is  rotted,  and  two-thirds  of  our 
countrymen  perish  ere  they  have  passed  a  couple  of  summers.  But  our 
necessities  fixed  us,  not  the  foresight  of  such  men  as  Clive,  Hastings,  or 
WeUesley,  on  a  spot  the  worst  aobpted  for  retaining  our  conquests  that, 
perhaps,  could  have  been  devised.  For  were  diere  no  other  disadvantage 
of  position  with  respect  to  Calcutta,  the  climate,  which  is  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  vigorous  mental  exertion,  is  enough  to  cripple  our  statesmen  for 
half  die  year  in  die  performance  of  their  duties.  This  b  proved  by  the 
inconvenient  journeys  which  the  govemor^generals  are  forced  to  make  to 
the  hills  every  few  months,  in  die  vain  search  of  healdi,  and  the  broken 
constitutions  with  which  diey  return  home  after  a  few  years'  sorice. 
But  in  the  midland,  where  Delhi  is  situated,  a  man  could  pass  half  his 
life  without  movine  from  the  scene  of  hb  labours,  without  more  im- 
pediment from  ill-health  dian  the  ordinary  lot  of  man  brings.  But, 
supposing  this  advantage  to  cease,  the  strong  hand  of  power  would  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  land,  where  every  motion  would  be  felt  as  along  the 
yilmiting  thread  of  a  spider's  web. 

Such  Doing  the  advantage  of  Delhi's  situation,  it  is  no  wonder  diat  the 
Hindoos  hold  it  as  a  proverb  that  he  who  possesses  Delhi  and  die 
emperor's  person  is  die  virtual  ruler  of  India.  Perhaps  we  may  yet  find 
it  advisable  to  place  die  residence  of  our  govemor-fl;eneral  in  this  quarter 
when  the  present  insurrection  is  crushed,  so  imitatmg  the  conduct  of  all 
the  invaders  who  have  subdued  the  land  before  us,  and  dius  stamped  the 
site  with  the  approval  of  ages  and  nations  who  had  no  national  or  religious 
prejudices  to  bmd  them  to  it  Once  or  twice  die  seat  of  government  has^ 
indleed,  been  removed  from  this  quarts  by  the  caprice  of  the  sovereigns, 
but  it  was  soon  found  imperative  to  return  to  the  okl  spot.  Even  if  there 
were  notbine  else,  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  conquerors  to  'place 
the  captal  m  the  heart  of  the  oountiy,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea-coast.  A  maritime  metropolis  should  alone  be  kept  for  the  landing 
of  troc^ 
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inoalw4.lHitytha^ili,  op  MMttaeigMwiwiiig  <k|yi^wonlAlfaMMi  faf  dkomaa 

tion  foa  one  aannpAuw  ofi  tbei  J^iogotf  povran;  He  8«irtlii»  wttea  it  ^ 
— liwnmii  of  ByoAiBi,  and:,  aay^  in^  a  IbMter-  wviitev  i&  1^7^  n 
gamffiottilMtlamamttmi  goy«iiiiMhip)  '^Ina  maniMDO^  nptnlfiiiiffi  I . 
Hgt  In  iHMiww  hlfcfi  poworc^  the  Mogfil  is  owk"  Bbfr  113^  ckommstai 
]Mi¥n»k>iuuLto  m  banw  teudrng-BMimLot  €iibvM%  wUtl^  froB  the 
jpedilflotiaiii  bmic  fael  tawanb-ao'  old  Mttfemeot^  and-  the<  oKpaaset  whidk 
m)«kEattMd:a  aMooydjof  tha  y»wmiMoat,offlcas^<tai  cqatimiepthe  aaat 
aCoMcpawiv^aftarsa  maofiomr  adVantageooB  pteeee  hava^ooara*  into 


V«w'  are  aMani*  of  ike  xmnaxu  of  fomer  magniBonoa  still  _ 

hrthiaaU  iaimsiaLeihir,  wboia  niin^  eateod  a^w  »ligyp3Paao  than  oar 
aim  metoopohs^  and  diMlay  graatai^  arahitectomi  gbm  thaa  dia  httar 
voidd.  ih  sedttcad  ix>  a.  like  stata.     ii  oompe^ant  antboai^  haa^aaid  that 
Ifcafirmea  poifiwni'Fi  of  DeQii  builtflik9  giaatB,  aadfioiBhedi  ihxkt  woik 
]iB»  jawaUars*  Tha  baiUii^  are  mostly*  oiP  a  fipw  ved  gaanilia^  iahdd  with 
hwiiiji  aad.flcNPefs  of  white  and  c<^oivad<  RiarMaa  and  ptacious  stooeK 
Bttfc  aaohi  a  fiaeiartbtic  stasia  pagfadbs^  Aesa^poamaat^  that  tier  are  netav 
oat  o€  plaoa^  nor  poadaaa  a  tawdiy  affeat^  bat  aoaatitais  a  fine  wbolai 
fiba  the  dae«rationa  of  oar  Cratlie'  aathadnd^  mod  in  Iba  aataadbd 
l^buKB^  jat  atrihibg  ia  tba  doso^  eaainhiation'  hf  ike  beauty  of  inditidarf 
pacta     fibpaaveiv  when  wa>knaw  tiiafrwha4rircalfed€kithia*aBphfteetBfa 
waatfaafiairaiition  of  tha  Spamrii  Arabs^  and  by  ardiitecti  e^eated  in 
thurflahooiftCBnied  to  mos^r  partstoi^  E}tivapa ia  l£a  middU-i^i'efl^  wa  ahaH 
oaase-teriivinderat  tfaic8bnytoityol8iKuetQre>ia  buiUttagarairftrapai^ai 
IlaihiiaDd  York  Mhuter.     The  J^tmna  MoEgaed^  or  €^nBid  Moa^a  of 
DbM^is  m  fadianeoftinr  finest Gothieedlfieesiatha^woffUt  nd;  aioep« 
ifttha'bRNkL  and  high  flight  0^  steps:  leading*  to- the- entftnca^  a  pietoia^ 
ik  ari^t;  b»  tafaoi  fbv  a  aathedral'  fronts     This  magnificaat  ^aaa  of 
anrship'waabaBtrby  the  Empeiop  JahcMiqaer,  at  the  oaatof  ten  laUia-of 
lapean.    TWo>Diinaiata  at  the  sides'  ahnie>  disiinguiah'ita  straetora  inm 
thattof  aarown  <diurohes.  Th8sa>  rise  ttr  a  height  of  a  hmidkad  and  thirty 
iMt^  oonstiaatad  of  marble  and^  lad  stoaey  used^akematBly^  to  prodbcaa 
imraffisat.    fit  ear  damp  oUinate^  and  smoky  towne>tha*baaB#y  of  this 
combination  would  soon  be  lost  by  an  aoeomulhtion  of  moaaaani  aool,  hat 
n  Aar  pafSi  sky  of  India  it  is  mnBtpaimd  ftp  erw.     The  piUar-like 
Bunasat.  im  not,  bowa?ei)y  an*  iorarmblfe  ohaniotenstio  of  Ifohammedtai 
aiahitaalaia^  aa^in  Morooco  mosquea  aro'  sees,  espeeiaily  thaaa  of  an  old 
datc%.  with  thai  aManro  s^vare  tower,  by^  many  imagined  aharaoteiistie  of 
Chriatifaii  teaiples*     in  tha  daya  of  Moorish  seteace  tbsaawwra-naed  as 
astroBomiaal  obsemnatoriesi     Tho  Jumna  Bfo^eed  is  two>  Iwaidred  and 
abty^one  £eot^ui  ^foagih  y  the*  iroat  »  ceirerad:  wilh  marhb^of  aaraasra^ 
whilanesa;   iA»  oornioe  haa  tan  eompartmoatSy  whieb  are  inhod  ^ntt 
ikaahie'inscn^OBs  m.  hlaehr  atona>  of  tfia*  samo'  knid(  which^  from  Ab 
dagairt  form  of  the  Oriental  lottery  prodtaoe^the  finest  efibet;  the  maer 
payenwit  is  of  white  marMfr  slabs,  aruwneuUd'wtth  Maehboidew^  a^ 
axceedhigly  baautifoL;  and  the  ooohia^s  produced  by  lintng  the  wafls  and 
Boof  n^  white  marble  slabs  is  in  dehoioua  contrast  to  ^e  safibeagtion  of 
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Mr  Aiglifc  liuiimi  ohmriL    lltti  miAittw*  copj*fiom  Avnatfiiw  ttepviaw 
•ipUt  ofi  faaMig-adaf  tidtto  tfa  eliinflte,  ^ 

muflt  alff^js  expect  to  W  in  iDdia.lika  an  uuldlftiliidtorow  a  koad^wyng 
■"         l)fc 


faon»— kt>eDiiiiaiiAftar«£«i&lL  Th«pu%ifri9««nM!lib,  nd^tlRs  UbL 
U  ttitvoad  with  ildicate'  fiaago^wak^  Thtauawilrofctibg  iiwmiUi-giygt 
awiclt  ywBBtr  <Mm  ii»  fHy*  and  neemrndkig  cottoftry.  BMidfeffAvftn 
odifiM  tbare  acB^  •IImv  mnfniw?  Uil  it  is*  iMtnotonnrjF  h9  psrtbntein 
tham  fintbtt  dun  to-aagr  tii«]fr  a»  ali  ftesadMi  ia  thor-kiiidy  and  soaii 
•how  team  of  wfaa*  wa  eatt  the  oriV^NcPiniaa  tcboal'a6anfaiteit«ra. 

Tbfr iB^enir palaosr  tlvpndQ^ of  Drifai  and wondapof* tile  mdyinh 
Tellers,  was  buUt  by  Shah  Jehftn.  it  ia efived  granitic  aad  te gcfpaaw 
tfaa  firandBa  m  magnifiamoi^  beiag  a  Jtiwdaae  in  alf  raopeeta  worthnF  of 
tha  gfmrmam  of  one  e£  the  onghtieBt  and  msat  spleadkr  omparos  wfiidl 
dtt;  medd  baa  aats— link  o£  the  ladiaa^  MehanmadaDS.  Hhe  eatvaaee^' 
gjatesorpaaNfl  anytfaing'of  tfe  kind  in  Europe^  and  ia  sa  high  that »  raaa 
aaaL  xide  tfaaougk  it  awaatad'  ov  an  deplHuai;  Bdt  this  ina-oatbida  » 
notkall;.  on  eBtesiag^  tfaa  Tvitar  prooaadB  dcFwa  aileag  aisie^  lUiethat  af 
m  i:atfcndiil|  cmameated  wfidt  iasaripdona  from  tba  Kown^  aad  flowfln^ 
aU  bcacrffiattjrcat  with  tkat  datinacT  and  Mtieaoe  fer  whiehr  Eafltnm 


tsafaaaid^    In  tin'mimeollthiiiiaan  oetagmveofart;     Uta 
aU.  onuanented  in*  tha  saon*  manner  w<th.  inttaii  floweia 

fidiage  efi  |aecA>ui  niatble<     MamF  of  the  Moma  an  ined  witft 

wUte  mMUe^  infaad  witht  Aawan  aad  kaaM  o£  gnev  oeiqpaBtioa,  hqpii 
Inanity  aad  blue^  and  red  pn^Djrsy,  so  amnffed  aa  toi  gipe  tfeta  sp-* 
aaapanoa  o£  mtaral  plaatS'  aBeepaag  offer  tha  wius.  8ama>  o^  Ae-  flowm 
hava  aaman^  as  akabf  leiiawty  pwoei  of^aded  stone  and  in' their  strua^ 
tm^  that  m  msiv  oatacat  appeasanoa  might  W  pnduead. 

The  private  hall  of  audience,  where  inj  fenner  tiniet  tb^  Great  Mogdi 
aaed  to  xaowe  partaenlar  p8raGn%  and eoniHrtitlaaef  nobility,  is-a  payi- 
fioa  of  whit»iaaiiUa,.opaaing*ea  one  side  to^  w  large  gaiden,  and  on  the 
aidier  t9f  the  paJaaa.  Bonad  tbet  fnaie  is  tin-  niott»  iriiich  Maere  haa 
tonaktai:  in  "^  LaUa^Boakfa :" 

n  t^eict  be  an  ely^iua  oil  earth,. 
It  ik  tfiis !.  it  is  tnis  ! 

Tlaa  fiikv  and  aKfaea  aro'iflftnd  witii.  gold  and  csrred  toa^ 

daieeate,.  and  inscBptiena  ii  tfaa  nnst  ekboaate  PenioB  abuaator.     Tber 

flaar  is.  ofi  MadbH  henitiAdiy  inkaL 

Thapaftlie  haBef  andienoe,  wbmm  the  Shah  naed  to  sit  in>  stale  Urn 
hear  tba  eompkuite  aadreaenw  the*  petitienaef  his  safcjeets^iain  tln» 
outer  court  of  the  palace.  This,  like  the  other,  is  of  marble,  but  lama: 
Three  sides  are  open,  and  the  fourth  is  closed  by  a  black  wall,  clothed 
widiinlag^g'  aad  iannpilkBaw  Tbethnnivis^inith^  oenire^  yabudten 
feet  from  tl&  gTDimd^  so*  that  the-  mooarefr  cordd  see  and  Be  seen  Bj* 
any  one  wfto  wMied  t<h  addresa  him,  hut.  who  might  be  ihnfidad  by  hia 
^^ttondantSi 

That  ^ndaLpeacBck  thsane,  whiakwvkaw  all  heaad  of  from  anv 
infimcy,  was  carried'  off  by  Nadh*  Sfaah>  and  new  gracea  the  pdace  of 
Teheran.  But  still,  even  in.  ita  present  state,  that  of  iXsIhi  ia  the  most, 
noble  pakyoa  the  woxid  can.  boaet^  ezeeUing  anything  which  the  pevar^ 
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of  a  European  imaghiatioa  ooold  erer  pfodnoe^  either  in  anoent  or  okk 
dern  timet.  And  fodi  is  the  baSdbg  which  oar  preee  is  urging  oo  the 
Indian  army  to  redoce  to  dost  when  we  recapture  Delhi  I  We  are  fend 
of  hoasting  of  ctyilisationy  and  the  respect  for  art  which  it  girei^  and  aft 
the  same  tune  Tituperating  the  Easterns  as  heing  now,  and  at  all  times, 
barbarians;  but»  I  ask,  would  an  Eastern  long  CTer  commit  soeh  sn  act 
as  destroying  ilids,  die  finest  monument  of  architectural  sidll  in  frmtsnce  ? 
No.  For  WMia  die  ignorantly-abused  Turks  besieged  Vienna,  1^  ^ar^ 
ticularly  averted  the  nre  of  tbteir  artillery  from  the  quarter  of  the  ^udi 
of  St  Stephen's,  as,  like  braTC  men,  they  fought  with  human  beings,  and 
not  with  the  manifestations  of  genius. 

It  would  be  a  nobler  monument  of  our  triumph,  more  impressire  to  the 
natives,  and  mcMre  worthy  of  our  fathers'  example,  when,  by  die  assisftiiioe 
of  Heaven,  we  take  the  city,*  to  preserve  the  pat^e  as  the  seat  of  oar  gover- 
nor-geneial,  and  as  an  illustration  of  our  moderation  in  the  use  of  viotosy. 
Shame  ought  to  bum  the  cheek  of  those  writers  who  not  long  anoe  were 
edifying  us  with  homilies  full  of  pious  horror  at  the  crudes  of  Cominis- 
rioner  Yeh,  of  Canton,  but  who  now  are  indting  to  die  commisnon  of 
greater  atrocities  on  die  canture  of  Delhi  than  ever  i^^iarendy  entered 
mto  die  head  of  that  indiviaual,  or  have  been  recorded  m  authentic  his- 
tory. But  the  cant  of  civilisation,  like  many  odier  fine  things  when  put 
to  the  test)  is  only  like  the  Dead  Sea  fruit— a  brilliant  Be.  Cnsrland, 
however,  ought  to  prove  that  she  has  something  better  to  restrain  her 
passions— Religion.  For  if  in  the  suppression  of  this  rebelHon  we  commit 
half  the  crimes  urged  on  us  by  die  daily  and  weekly  press,  our  doom 
as  a  nation  is  sealed.  We  shall  have  proved  ourseWea  onwordiy  to 
rule,  and,  as  on  the  Spaniard  before  us,  the  curse  of  God  will  come  in 
every  form  diat  a  nation  can  suffer. 

With  all  this  former  splendour  in  outward  show,  the  Mohammedan 
rulors  did  not,  as  Prince  Woroniow  declared  was  his  policy  widi  die  city 
of  Odessa,  look  after  the  ornamental,  and  leave  the  useful  to  come  when 
it  could,  for  as  the  water  of  the  Jumna,  on  which  Delhi  stands,  is  ren- 
dered impure  by  flowing  over  beds  of  natron,  an  aqueduct  of  a  kwuired 
and  twenty  mites  in  length  was  built  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
For  the  last  three  miles  near  the  city  it  is  cut  through  the  solid  granite 
rock,  in  a  channel  thirty  feet  deep  and  thirty-five  broad.  The  engineer 
of  this  astonbhing  work  was  ^i  Mird&n  Khan,  a  Persian  noble. 
Were  there  nothing  else  to  prove  the  contrary,  this  akme  woald  show 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge  of  barbarism  so  confidendy  and  ignorandy 
brought  against  the  Orientals.  Barbarians  do  not  build  large  and  spleo- 
didcities.  F.F. 

*  Delhi  has  fUlen  since  our  excellent  oontrilmtor's  article  was  in  ^ype.  With 
it  also  thAebellioa  has  heen  struck  at  the  heart  A  great  deal  maj  remain  to 
he  done  before  British  role  is  re-esUhliihed  throuafaout  the  breadth  and  widUi  of 
India,  especially  in  Oude,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  detaU  compared  with  the  great 
and  decisive  blow  struck  at  Delhi,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  sneoours  from 
Eni^d,  although  it  is  to  he  regretted  with  a  sad  loss  of  vahiable  lives.  While 
there  has  and  sdU  will  be,  no  doubt,  severe  retribution,  we  happily,  however,  hear 
of  no  undue  severity  having  been  exercised  hr  the  avenging  armj;  as  to  paiaoee» 
and  mosques,  and  other  works  of  art,  the  British  wase  not  war  agaimt  such; 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  destr(>yed  except  by  accidents  inevitme  in  a  siege. 
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Pbinoe  Napolvon  formed  the  project  of  an  excursion  to  the  North  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1856.  The  project  embraced  at  first  only  Scot- 
land and  Iceland,  but  it  gradually  extended  itself  till  it  also  took  in  ^^  the 
Polar  regions  and  the  Scandinavian  territories."  The  corvette  Beine 
Morterue  and  the  tender  Oocyte  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
prince.  The  little  expedition  left  Havre  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1856,  an 
orchestra  which  entered  into  its  composition  playinc^  opera  airs,  whilst  the 
population  of  the  town,  crowding  the  jetty  and  tne  shores,  expressed  in 
loud  plaudits  their  loyalty  and  their  admiration  of  the  graceful  outline  of 
the  ship,  which,  we  are  told,  "  appeared  like  a  gull,  just  shaking  its  wings 
as  it  is  about  to  take  flight" ' 

The  expedition  does  not  appear  to  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sympadiy 
with  the  outer  world  from  this  time  till  it  was  somewhere  off  Flamborough 
Head.  Up  to  that  period  inward  emotions  monopolised  all  their  atten- 
tion. But  at  this  last  landmark,  two  boys,  **  whose  cheeks  and  hair  seemed 
confounded  in  the  same  red  tint,"  rowed  alongside,  and,  in  exchange  for 
some  firesh  fish,  obtained  two  bottles  of  brandy.  To  effect  this  exchange^ 
the  corvette  had  to  bring  up  for  a  short  time.  "  Cela,"  says  M.  Charles 
Edmond — who,  by-the-by,  disavows  the  responsibilities  of  historian  to  the 
expedition,  whilst  the  luxe  with  which  his  work  is  got  up  attests  to  the 
contrary — "  cela  s'appelle  staper  h  bord  des  navires  fran9ais."  The  boys 
were  hailed  by  one  of  the  expedition,  '*  who,  in  what  concerns  the  English, 
could  remember  that  his  father  used  to  beat  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  without  having  to  speak  their  language."  "  English  spoken 
here  !"  shouted  the  hereditary  thrasher  of  the  English ;  while  the  boys,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  historiographer,  replied,  ''  Du  beau  poisson,  milord  !** 

The  next  day  they  were  to  land  on  British  soil  for  the  first  time.  The 
corvette  lay  in  the  roads  of  Tynemouth.  **  The  boats  are  lowered,  the 
tricolor  flag  is  hoisted.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  land  at  Tynemooth." 
If  our  historiographer  is  not  more  accurate  in  his  orthography  when  he 
gets  to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  we  begin  to  fear  that  he  will  make  a  sad 
mess  of  it. 

Well,  with  all  our  faults  we  are  a  generous  nation.  Our  subscriptions, 
our  charities,  attest  it.  We  have  homes  and  asylums  of  all  kinds  and 
characters — for  the  old  and  young,  for  the  afflicted  or  the  distressed — for 
all  kinds  of  conditions  and  persons.  If  an  asylum  was  to  be  erected  for 
master  mariners,  no  place  more  fit,  it  might  be  fancied,  than  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  out  of  which  river  so  many  stout  hearts  and  able  hands  go 
forth  every  day  of  the  year.  Our  historiographer  does  not  view  the 
matter  in  this  hght.  Speaking  of  the  noble  charity  at  Tynemouth,  he 
says: 

English  vanity  reflects  itself  to  the  full  in  the  thought  that  presided  at  the 
foun£tion  of  tnis  hospital.    We  are  here  in  the  presence  of  an  aristocracy, 

*  Voyage  dans  les  Mers  du  Nord  ^  bord  la  Corvette  La  Seine  Eortense,  Par  M. 
Charles  Edmond  (Choiecki).— Notices  Sdentiflquef,  communique  par  MM.  les 
Membres  de  TKxp^tion.— Carte  du  Voyage. — Carte  G^logique  de  I'lslaude. 
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which  patronises,  which  opens,  as  in  Eome  of  ol4  a  comer  of  its  gazrets  to  its 
indigent  clients.  At  Rome,  the  aristocracy  heaped  its  fayonrs  on  Uiose  plebetaos 
who  helped  it  np  to  power,  and  it  erected  monuments  to  the  legioiis  who 
conquered  *^  world  for  their  benefit.  British  feaddity  gmss  ika  smort  to 
those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  inundating  other  countries  with  ^British, 
nerobaodise,  aad  m  sml^ooting  the  ooaBonen  of  the  whole  woiUL  (so  tlv  foAac- 
tions  of  England.  Here  the  merits  of  a  oitaen  aie  dettwniped  br  theiiiiiiWi 
of  tons  tiiat  he  has  exported.  His  best  q[utaph  would  be :  '^Bcare  Lee  WilbaB^ 
who  sold  as  much  calico  as  would  make  a  shift  for  the  tecrei trial  globe.'' 

This  tremaodoitf  wittieifm  is  prioted  in  capitals.  No  axpawaei  bs 
indeod  been  spned  to  bring  out  the  laboura  of  the  ^cpeditaon  to  llie 
greateft  possible  advantage.  Wken  we  eee  the  nwnlti,  we  Aamk  m^wofm^ 
theticaU y  of  the  paina  of  be^^etting,  and  we  feel  how  wocAily  it  has  haaa 
bestoWecL  From  Tynemouth  the  ^cpedition  advaacad  iqpon  ftkiah  aoiL 
Generalities,  however,  takepreeedenoe  of  ohserv«tk>iia,iiieteadaf — aa  thajr 
ought  legitimately  to  do — rollowing  them.  * 

Knglmid  is  the  country  of  cold  positivism.  The  iniamate  aenartioiis  of 
humanity  &kd  there  with  dii&cuity  wherewitii  to  satisfy  themaelves.  la  aM 
things  you  reoo^niae  the  impress  of  strict  necessity,  nothing  taeyoad  that.  Tint 
whiok  more  partioukdy  strikes  one  among  our  n^ghboors  is  the  ahacncc  of  the 
picturesque  in  all  that  is  not  the  immcKliBte  work  of  natoR.  In  fXwAgTii 
countries,  misery  has  not  that  hideous  aspect  that  it  displays  in  l&ngland  t 
people  know  how  to  put  art  even  in  the  arrangement  of  their  rag^  the  sun.  gflds 
nierr  wretchedness,  misery  is  melancholy,  but  it  is  never  grotesque.  ^The  womea 
of  the  people  whom  we  meet  in  the  streets  of  T^emootn  walk  with  bare  fee*, 
and  the  remainder  of  thek  attire  seems  like  the  spectre  of  Piriram  iMiuoos  aa 
tfa^y  were  in  1815. 

Alt  in  England,  we  are  also  told,  is  imported  Teadr  done.  If  afce 
attempts  anything  beivetf,  success  leldom  downs  her  effbrla.  Tliere  la 
at  Tynemouth  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  NoHhamherland.  It  is  aaid  «» 
have  excited  the  sorpnee  of  the  expedition.  There  is  another  upon  a 
h^sht.  It  mmt  he  the  Duke  of  Wellington! — ^No:  it  is  Admind 
CoUingwood.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  scdptured  fay  a  Damah  (not  a 
French)  enemy. 

A  hurried  visit  to  Newcastle — a  town  *<  which  presenis  nothing 
cimoos,"  "whidi  has  the  monotonous  aspect  of  all  Britidi  citiea,'*  where 
•*  it  rains  five  d^s  out  of  six,"  «  a  mere  ink-bottle* — and  a  deseent  into 
the  coal-pits  at  Hartley,  and  we  are  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Lei^  and 
by  train  to  Edinburgh.  Even  this  noble  city,  so  favoured  by  its  situa- 
tion, and  so  justly  proud  of  its  private  and  public  buOdiogs,  does  not  give 
pleasure  to  the  fastidious  expeditionists.  "Tout  cela,"  JS.  Charies  Ed- 
mond  sums  up,  "  est  sombre,  austere,  nnifbtme,  decemment  incolore  on 
tristement  d<^enill6.     Un  ennui  incommensurable  plane  snr  la  cit^.** 

This  "  Great  Chartreuse  of  Presbyterianism,"  it  is  further  said,  as- 
sumes on  the  Sunday  the  aspect  of  an  acropolis  (necropofis  wre  suspeet 
was  meant).  "  A  stranger,  who  has  no  personal  relations  or  ocetipa^eo, 
can  then  alone  conceive  the  extent  to  which  that  evil  can  go^  which  was 
formerly  so  little  known  on  the  Continent,  and  which,  nader  the  name 
of  spleen,  tortures  the  nerves  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bntain.** 
Ruskin  meets  with  unes^ected  auxiliaries  among  the  nwmbe"'  of  the 
expedition.  Thene  is  <'an  abaenoe  of  proportiana  in  the  jBonanaaAa 
and  buiUBnga  whioh  af^proachaa  defbnnity.  The  Ivwar  -persona  tf 
the  buildings  are  in  general  so  low^  compared  with  <he  f^iper  parts. 
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that  all  theM  moatunjents  appear  as  if  about  to  issoe  fbrtk  from  a 
8ta|^e-tnpy.  aod  to  have  stopped  short  when  they  had  got  three-fourths  of 
^e  way  oat."  £vea  the  old  town  '^pvesenta  nothing  to  the  lovers  of 
the  middle  ages.  There  are,  as  in  moat  old  towns,  nothing  hut  narrow 
stseetSy  flanlmd  by  very  high  houses,  and  encumbered  by  a  povertju 
atnckea,  populatioa." 

The  expedition,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Abbotsford.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  in  favour  even  with  our  most  supercilious  friends*  The  place  turned 
oiU^  heweveiv  like  everything  eUe  in  our  unfortunate  island — a  failure^ 
«<  What  a  frightful  distance,''  exclaims  the  penman  of  the  party,  "  frnm 
the  «i^;raving-in  the  album  to  the  realify !"  And  then  we  are  told  the 
history  of  Sir  Walter  a  life  ;  how  he  was  the  Great  Unknowa  because  he 
was  ashamed  of  being  a  literary  man«  He  vrished  to  be  a  feudal  chief- 
taia,  and  he  spent  the  night  in  writing,  so  that  he  might  appear  in  the 
davtime  to  have  nothing  to  do.  The  secret  only  came  out  witb  the 
£auare  of  Dallontyne  (Bdlantyne  ?)  and  Constable ! 

The  expedition  also  visited  Glasgow.  A  word  or  two  of  justice  are 
penned  in  frwour  of  the  wonders  of  activity  in  industry  and  commerce 
these  exhibited ;  but  still  the  city  is  declared  to  be  the  goose  with  golden 
eigga,  in  respect  to  **  that  institution  which  prevents  people  from  ccm- 
Burning  and  exchanging  their  reciprocal  products  ;  the  oustom*house  re- 
ceiving seventeen  millions  of  francs  upon  imported  merchandise."  If 
France  would  reciprocate  free  trade,  Great  Britain  would  not  tax  her 
products.  Let  t^e  experiment  be  tried  of  France  accepting  our  manur 
tJBbctures,  and  of  Englimd  receiving  French  wines  and  brandies  free,  and 
it  would  then  be  seen  who  is  the  palmiped  with  golden  eggs* 

Fetofaead  was  the  next  cation  on  the  journey.  It  is  described  as  a 
l^aee  that  **  wanta  cdowr  like  all  ihe  oth«  urban  agglomerations  of  the 
United  Kingdom;'^  It  is  trae  ^t  it  possesses  a  magnificent  h^ boor 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  but  still  there  is  no  '^cachet  parttcuKer; 
absence  de  pittoxee^pie."  In  the  absence  of  the  picturesque,  there  were 
at  Peterhead  mariners  experienced  in  the  seas  of  the  North,  with  whom 
tiie  members  of  the  expedition  opened  a  rolling  fire  of  qneetiona* 
But  the  mariners  opposed  the  British  phlegm,  to  the  inq>etuosity  of 
Fnnch  interrogation.  An  ice-master  was,  however,  engaeed,  &  nuui 
a£  rare  ability,,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  Arbutno£,  but  moce 
piobaUy  Arbuthnot.  This  person  mystified  the  members  of  the  exp- 
pedition.  They  WMce  most  anxious  to  know  if  the  beautiful  Rem^ 
Mortens^  was  suited  for  the  Polar  Seas,  but  upon  that  subject  he  pie- 
served  a  discreet  siknce.  They  revenged  themselves  by  saying  that  had 
they  been  going  upou  a  raft,  ha  would  have  gone  with  them  just  as 
composedly.. 

Whilst  the  oorvette  made  the  best  of  its  way  under  guidaaoe  of  the 
Seotob  pilcA  to  the  firth  of  Murray,  Prince  N^>oleon  made  a  trip  by 
land,.acoompauied  by  three  of  his  companions.  Aberdeen  and  Banchory 
led  the  way  to  Balmoral.  The  mansion  is  described  as  standing  just 
at  that  point  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee  at  which  the  landscape,  deprived 
of  all  ite  grandeur,  preserves  nothing  but  its  **  tristesse  mesquine  et  mono- 
tone." Ab  tOvwhat  intentions  presided  in  the  constructioci  of  the  buiU- 
iogy  that  remains  a  problem  to  strangers.  It  most  resembles  those 
Msteboard  chateaux  with  which  children  play  at  the  Middle  Ages.     Blair 
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Athol,  with  a  passing  notice  of  its  exclusive  proprietor^  CuIlodeDy  and 
finally  Inverness,  and  we  have  done  with  Scotland.  The  tradition  that 
the  best  modem  English  is  spoken  at  the  latter  city,  is  notieed  as 
an  observed  ~iact :  ^'  That  which  strikes  the  stranger  most,"  sajs  oar 
historiographer,  "  on  entering  Inverness,  is  the  purity  with  which  the 
English  language  is  spoken  there."  This  manifests  considerable  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  a  writer  upon  whose  little  linguistic  misUkes 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark. 

Once  more  the  prince  and  his  companions  were  ^^upon  the  floating 
soil  of  France ;  the  tricolored  flag  was  there  to  attest  it"  They  had 
not,  however,  quite  done  with  Scotland.  A  sudden  squall  obliged  them 
to  s^k  shelter  for  a  short  time  at  Thurso,  and  beyond  that  a  discreet 
silence  is  observed  till  the  ship  came  within  sight  of  Iceland,  the  gieat 
point  upon  which  all  their  hopes  were  concentrated.  The  reason  of  this 
silence  is  best  understood  when  we  mention  that  the  Reine  Horiaue 
is  most  ungallantly  described  as  rolling  "  comme  un  ivrogne  en  train 
de  choisir  I'endroit  ou  il  cuvera  son  vin." 

The  expedition  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Reikiavik  on  the  30th  of  Jmae. 
The  tender  Oocyte  was  already  there.  There  were  also  two  English 
screw  steamers,  the  Saxon  and  the  Tasmania^  loaded  with  coal  for  the 
use  of  the  expedition. 

A  frigate  of  war,  the  Arthemise,  bearing  the  tricolor  flag,  commands  the  naval 
station  of  Iceland,  and  protects  our  French  fishermen  dispersed  over  the  Polar 
Seas.  The  flag  of  Spain  floats  from  the  tall  mast  of  a  brig,  which  has  come  for 
a  cargo  of  salt  cod,  indispensable  for  the  fasts  of  the  most  Cathc^  peninsiihL 
A  little  steamer  belonging  to  the  British  navy  lies  at  anchor  near  tiic  Spamaid. 
IcelaAd  is  a  very  poor  comitry;  Denmark  does  not  figure  among  fint-dass 
powers.  The  British  ship  is  here  to  make  some  claim  or  other,  merely  to  keep 
up  a  good  old  habit.  Lastly,  a  pleasure  yacht  has  brought  a  young  En^iahlonC 
who  has  come  to  Iceland  in  search  of  distraction. 

Reikiavik  is  not  a  pretty  town,  although  the  sketch  by  Gitaud  is  by  no 
means  unpleasing.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  said  of  the  capital  of  Iceland 
that  it  had  a  very  mean  appearance.  M.  Charles  Edmond  goes  furdier. 
He  says,  "  L'aspect  de  la  ville  est  triste,  mome,  ch^tif.''  «  Cest  tritte^ 
morne,  desol6."  But  still  Reikiavik  was  a  capital,  and  the  imaginadon 
of  the  expeditionists  found  an  agreeable  exercise  in  picturing  fordi  what 
agitations  could  pervade  the  bosoms  of  people  dwelling  in  such  a  eltmata^ 
what  metropolis  imposed  its  ideas,  its  fashions,  and  its  tastes  in  this 
northern  capital,  and  what  thejr  should  be  most  questioned  upon.  They 
were  not  long  in  being  disillusionised.  "  The  Icelanders  whom  we  met,* 
M.  Charles  Edmond  relates,  afiter  landing,  "  busy  for  the  most  part  in 
drying,  weighing,  and  packing  up  salt  cod,  looked  at  us  in  a  calm,  imld, 
sympathising  manner.  The  men  took  off  their  hats  as  we  passed  by  and 
muttered  kindly  expresrions.  But  there  was  no  manifestation  of  suiprise 
at  the  visit  which  we  were  paying  them.  Like  the  Doge  of  Genoa  in 
the  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  rather  we  who  are  astonished  at  find- 
ing ourselves  in  Iceland." 

A  gentleman  of  high  stature  advanced  to  meet  the  expeditionists. 
This  was  M.  Biami  Johnson,  rector  of  the  University  of  ReikiariL  M. 
Johnson  spoke  slowly,  but  the  choice  of  his  expressions  marked  a  man 
who  had  cultivated  the  French  language  at  its  purest  sources.  With  M. 
Johnson  came  M.  Gunnlaugson,  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  diawing  19 
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an  accurate  map  of  the  island,  and  M.  Fridriksonf  professor  of  natural 
history.  Unfortunately  the  professor  could  only  speak  Icelandic  and  Latin. 
This  was  a  sting  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  had  not  profited  hy  their 
classical  studies.  ''The  number  of  such  was  considerable."  Our  ex- 
peditionists appear  to  have  profited  wondrously,  however,  under  the 
guidance  of  these  gentlemen  intimate  with  the  real  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  find  them,  on  discussing  the  fact  that  the 
finances  of  Iceland  are  always  in  arrear,  and  that  the  island  costs  Copen- 
hagen annually  some  60,000  francs,  attribute  this  state  of  things  to  its 
true  source — monopoly.  Iceland,  when  independent,  supported  100,000 
inhabitants ;  it  does  not  possess  one-half  that  number  in  the  present  day. 

An  hour  was  sufficient  to  explore  Reiki&vik,  its  university,  and  its 
church.  A  walk  outside  the  town  was  easily  effected.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  expedition,  there  were  no  walls  nor  gates,  no  sentries  nor  passports ; 
but  outside  there  were  no  trees  nor  gardens — barely  a  buttercup  and  a 
forget-me-not.  There  were  not  even  any  roads.  *'  How  is  it  that  you 
have  no  carriages  ?"  they  asked  of  a  native.  ''  Because  there  are  no 
roads."  "  "Why  b  it  that  you  have  no  roads  ?"  they  inquired  of  another. 
*'  Because  we  nave  no  carriages,"  was  the  reply.  So  they  took  their  way 
back  to  Reikiavik. 

After  all  it  is  nature,  not  man — ^nature  in  its  most  stem  and  for- 
bidding aspects  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  by  the  very  side  of  living 
volcanoes  and  jets  of  boiling  water — that  the  traveller  goes  to  see  in  Ice- 
land ;  and  our  expeditionbts  soon  got  up  a  party  for  the  Geysers.  To 
efiect  this  they  had  to  ride  the  ponies  of  the  country,  and  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  such  an  exercise  over  rough  beds  of  lava,  and  along  the  side 
of  precipitous  ravines,  was  by  no  means  suited  to  their  habits.  *'  What," 
inquires  our  historiographer,  ''  did  these  men  come  to  such  inhospitable 
solitudes  for  ?  The  riders,  their  heads  bent,  crouching  on  their  steeds, 
seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  gloomy  melancholy  of  the  landscape.  It 
was  impossible  to  shorten  the  fatigue  and  weariness  of  the  journey  by 
conversation.  Every  one  had  to  look  out  for  himself,  and  if  his  legs  were 
long,  had  every  now  and  then  to  lift  them  in  the  air  to  avoid  some  ob- 
noxious rock.  Luckily  for  the  equestrian's  self-love,  there  is  no  one,  not 
a  peasant,  to  look  at  him."  The  sailors  alone  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
the  thing.  No  mariner  can  resist  the  temptation  of  a  little  extra  equita- 
tion. The  French  mariners  aspired  on  their  ponies  to  the  perfections  of 
the  "  haute  ^ole."  But  M.  Charies  Edmond  manifestly  did  not  enjoy 
himself.  "Le  panorama  maudit,"  he  says,  <<  continue  ses  scenes  de 
delation  ensorcel^e." 

The  second  day  brought  them  to  what  Sir  George  Mackenzie  caUs 
« the  deep  and  frightful  fissure  of  Thingvalla."  M.  Charles  Edmond 
says,  '*  Le  paysage  est  d'un  fantasque  g^ndiose.  La  solitude  prend  un 
aspect  sauvage  et  d'une  desolation  incommensurable."  Glad  enough  were 
they  to  pass  from  such  scenes  of  horror,  amidst  which  the  Icelandic 
Althing  was  once  held,  to  the  quiet  little  church  of  Thingvalla  itself. 
Churches  serve  as  caravanserais  in  Iceland. 

Next  day  the  caravan  prepared  early  for  a  start.  Sore  and  weary,  the 
travellers  issued  one  after  another  out  of  the  holes  where  they  passed  the  night. 
Scarcely  do  they  condescend  to  cast  a  look  of  gratitude  at  the  benclies  in  the 
church,  upon  the  heaps  of  turf  in  the  stable,  or  the  stone  floor  of  the  pastor's 
Httle  chamber,  on  all  of  which  they  had  sought  repose.    The  horse's  saddle  and 
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iiiefindi  air  ia  batter  thsnaUtfaai;.    Qaidc»  on  lioneba^!    WmAiamOkstg^Jd 
one  only  gets  on»  one  has  no  right  to  complain.. 

The  paator  and  his  family,  grouped  at  the  threshold  of  the  cottage;  oqb- 
template  the  preparations  for  departure  with  an  apathetic  eye.  Yet  one  would 
thinik  that  the  unexpected  invasion  of  their  humble  abode  by  a  numerous  cantTan, 
led  by  a  personage  whose  name  has  filled  the  nineteentii  century  with  his  renown, 
would  harre  constituted  an  ev^t  in  the  life  of  Uieea  good  pee^  Us  i^qhI  paa 
mtoe  Pair  de  s'en  douter. 

Our  expeditkmistf  were  perplexed  what  ta  da  The  hospttafilf  Itai 
not  been  excessiye,  the  shelter  had  not  OTea  soffieed  fcxr  all>  still  less  to 
had  ^e  resouroet  in  comeetiblee  of  tbe  plaee*  Bat  whatever  ih&n  waa 
of  both  had.  been  used  up,  and  thej  Mt  that  an  indemnificatiott  waa  dae. 
They  oould  not  ofier  money  to  a  simple  pastor  in  ledand,  it  would  he  an 
insult  to  his  dignity.  Nor  yet  could-  they  Touohtafe  a  eompIimeBi  m 
Latin,  foe  reasons  before  gif«n.  Bi  was  ^^mi%  resolved  to  leava  the 
questtOB  of  indemnity  open  till  tbeir  rekim.  Tbey  would  then  take-  a 
Hking  to  the  antique  costtmie  of  the  pastor's  daaghter,  and  repbea  it 
by  the  priee  of  a  Danish  equipment  in  the  latest  finhion.  Tliey  dsA 
return  to  Thingwdk,  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two^  and  here  weie  tito 
resiiltB: 

The  next  morning  preparations  for  starting  were  made  at  an  early  hour.  The 
moment  had  come  to  bid  our  host  a  farewell  wliich  will  probably  be  etemaL 
The  hand  of  the  pastor  Beoh  is  duly  shaken,  the  prioe  of  the  famous  costume 
is  handed  orer  to  the  daughter,  a  few  jugs  of  mUl  which  hare  been  imlnbed, 
the  peat-turfs  that  have  serred  as  pillows,  and  the  giani  tiiat  the  hosaea  haw 
eaten^  are  paid  fotr.  A  few  small  pres^its  ha^e  been  added^  so  that  oar  hooia 
shall  preserve  a  long  and  pleasant  memory  of  our  visit:  and  now  ^fuek  ta  the 
saddle !  Only  let  our  steeds  do  their  work  well,  and  we  shaU  be  this  evening  at 
Beikiavik.  At  the  verymoment  that  the  cavalcade  is  about  to  set  into  motion, 
the  pastor  comes  up.  Me  is  shaking  a  paper  that  he  holds  in  nis  hand*  Are 
they  verses  compo^  in  honour  of  the  chief  of  our  caravan  ?  Is  that  a  blesaiiig 
tiiat  he  has  penned  for  us  in  Latin  F  We  stop,  and  explanations  are  entered  into. 
It  is  a  bill*-«  positive  bill,  and  amounta  to  220  ftanae-  and  ^at  for  the  use  of 
the  soil  on  which  we  enoaaiped,  hi  the  lease  of  certain  fiaEmenta  of  kvaaa 
which  we  had  in  vain  attempted  to  sleen,  and  poobably  also  lot  the  rain  whisk 
abundantly  poured  over  us.  It  is  not  ntting  to  enter  into  a  discuaaon  with  a 
pastor,  so  his  addition  was  paid,  and  we  left  Thingvalla  very  little  edified  by  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  religious  recluse. 

The  espeditionisti^  to  their  surprise^  found  Loid  Dnflsrin  qnietly  en^ 
oamped  at  the  Great  Geyso*,  awaiting^  an  eruption  with  the  asaal  Bta- 
tannic  phlegm.  He  is  described  as  "  a  fiair  young  man,,  of  jorcnile  aipeat^ 
long  features  finely  marked,  and  reminding  one  vagodly  q£  IIm  poctaaii 
of  his  matemal  srandfiathen  Sheridan..  A  seuthMn  olimata  weiild.have 
haen  better  suited  for  his  delicate  health,  but  his  pradilectians  lad  him  to 
die  north."  Remarking  farther  upon  these  puisnita  of  the  young  £ii|^ 
lish  noUeaaan,.  M.  Chnles  Edmond  af»dauds  a  nation  whoaa  wealdy 
youth  oan  seek  for  pleasures  elsewhere  than  in  the  hnitaL  satia£aotion  q£ 
coarse  appetites.  *'  How  much,"  he  remaiks,  ^*  do  they  in  tins  lespaaA 
differ  from  those  degenerate  races  whom  idleoesa  aad  the  ignaamn  <d 
savages  induce  to  forget  themselves  in  common-place,  bourgeois,  idiotic 
vice!  If  England  is,  in  the  present  day,  the  only  country  in  ihe  worid 
thi^t  possesses  an  aristocracy,  she  inherits  a  right  in  such,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  privileges  handed  down  by  tradition  are  justified*  It  k  felt 
in  Groat  Britainy  th^  a  name,  that  a  fortune  are  not  suffioiABt;  thai  ona 
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itt»7  be  a  gmttfeautiv  and  ai  ihe  same  time  work^  inthont  Umag  oaste, 
for  the  proapeiiW  of  tlia  omjuakrf/*  Tbeee  are  amon^  th«  mot^  kindlj 
obserratiozia  in  toe  book. 

A  ball  was  giveoy  on  th^retvm  of  the  expedition,  to  the  eliie  of  Beikia- 
▼ik,  on  board  the  waiv-£rigate  Artkemmtf  but  the  incidents  which  aecora* 
paiMndi  the  festLwties  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  marked  dia^^ 
ZMstar-.  Neail  J  half  a  oantuiy  ago,  Sir  George  Mmaketme  gawe  a  ball  at 
Bfiikiatik,  and  the  worthy  Sootdi  bevonet  eapenenoed  conaitUwible  dk- 
appaantment  at  nofr  obierring  a  ain^e  woman  in  the  Icelandic  costume^ 
The  dfooaifl,  he  semafkB,  had  aome  rooaanhlnnce  to  thoae  of  £ngliah 
ofaambemnida^  ^bnt  ware  not  ae  smaat;  The  Fren^  e^iedition  warn 
doomed  to  a  similar  disappoiBtment^  and  they  gallantly  revenged  then** 
flrives  by  intiflBating  that  ^  a  moody  spirit,  gtv>«i  to^oitticism,  wonld  have 
foiHid  ample  oceaoon  for  malicioua  obeeo^vtaiioas  iqion  the  £uhiona  in 
iM^oe  at  Reikiavik.  Let  ua  content  euraelvea  with  expressing  our  regret 
tbat  tiie  loelandto  ladies  should  have  abandoned  their  graoions  oostnmea 
for  Bo-oalled  Faoaian  fii^on%  reeeiyed  at  thizd^handfil^  Copeohaeea*" 

Aaid  this  vraa  all  that  waa  aaen  of  loeland^-the  Thingvidla,  and  the 
Cpeyaers^  and  a  ball  at  Beikiavik !  The  deeply-indented  and  piotureeqae 
ficffda^— ttotononaly  Harnefiord  ;  the  sulphnr  mountains- at  Kruuvik;  the 
wUfyei^  or  mud  veleanoea  in  the  aaaM  vicinity ;  the  yokuls,  ob  greatglaoien 
— moce  parftieularly  the  Snaefell;  Uie  caipea  of  aduranar  basdt  at  StsmpeO'; 
tbe  bmlii^  spnaga  in  the  mer  Raikiadalsaa;  even  the  tecriUa  Heelda 
itself,  were  all  alike  passed  over.  It  was  truly  worth  while  to  go  all 
the  wi^  to  laelaiid  for  a  diabcating  ride  to  ute  Greyaers  and  a  dance 
vdifa  the  fiihi^dameB  of  Beikiawik. 

Ae  a  oon^nsatioii,  ^ere  was  die  anxiety  attendant  upon  the  projeeted 
exploration  o£  the  Fo^ar  regions.  Jan  Mien's  Idand  was  oonaideied  to 
be  a  kbd  of  outlyiag  station  ia  thaee  aeas*  and  ix>  it,  therefiMe,  ifr  vf» 
MBol  ved  that  die  expedition  diould  wend  its^  w^. 

Before  an  ultimate  dedakm  waa  eoma  to^  it  waa^  however/ daenied 
adriaable  to  ooaaalt  the  captain  of  one  of  the  ateam<-tender8. 

He  was  still  a  young-  man,  with  Mr  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  the  looks  of  a  modest 
niiae  who  haaodyjoat  escaped  from  the  tutelage  of  Saint  Catherine.  ''You are 
aooustomed  to  navigation  ?"  inquired  Captain  de  laBond^re^ — "  Yea/'  anewered 
our  Engiishmaa,  modestly  lowering  his  ejea ;  "  1  have  just  amvedfrom  Ooaada, 
and  I  only  stopped  at  Liverpool  time  enough  to  get  in  vour  coals."  "  Bxte 
you  been  a  long  time  in  the  profession P"—"  I  have  never  had  another."  "  What 
would  you  thint  of  a  joumev  to  Greenland  ?" — "  Nothing  at  all.  I  should  not 
think  of  it."  "  Would  you  be  willing  to  accompany  us  there  f" — "  Not  immer 
diately;  the  fires  are  oi^;  it  will  take  two  hours  to  get  up  steam,  and  then 
I  am  ready.**  "  Do  you.  know  the  v«y  there  P" — "  1  have  a  chart ;  I  brieve  it 
ia  a  oerreet  one."  "  But  the  ice  P"  intefrunted  one  of  the  expedition. — "  Ah ! 
yes,  there  is  a  good  deal.  I  have  heard  that  ice  ahounda  in  ii»t  coutay;'* 
y  And  you.  think  ^rou  could  get  there  P"— "Oh  1  one  alwa^  arnvaa  at  a  place 
if  the  ship's  head  is  put  in  t&  right  direction." 

And  80  ended  this,  manifestly  in  part^  apoeryphal  ooUoquy.  £i^;lidi 
marinen  do  not  talk  of  Oceania^  a  French  captain  would  not  have 
aaked  another  aailor  if  he  knew  "  the  way  "  by  sea;  and  a  modest  mm 
would  have  replied,  *^  The  seasen  bemg  favourable,  we  may  probably  readi 
Greenland  in  safety."  Yet,  upon  thia  specimen  of  the  character  of  oor 
oountrymen,.  JiL  Charles  Edmond  obsarvesy  '*  It  is  needless  to  aeek  the 
i  that  nenden  Gniat  Britain  the  home  of  so  many  goad  i 
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The  Berne  Hortense  left  Eeikiavik  for  Jaa  Mayen's  Island,  haTin^ 
Lord  Dufferin's  little  vacht,  Foam,  in  tow,  on  the  7th  of  July.  On  the 
lOth  they  first  sighted  the  detached  ice,  floating  from  the  great  bank  that 
has  closed  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  to  all  access  since  the  fifteenth 
century.  To  believe  our  excitable  historiographer,  ''a  shout  of  joy 
arose  on  deck.  There  he  is  at  last !  It  is  really  himself,  the  empire  of 
Fere  Arctique,  the  regions  of  eternal  winter,  tliat  we  are  entering  upon 
in  midsummer  I"  It  was  not,  however,  so  playful  a  matter  as  had  been 
imagined.  The  ice  was  a  reality — no  mere  pasteboard  scenery — and  the 
floating  masses  kept  increasing  in  size  and  numbers  till  they  herded  por- 
tentously about  the  Beine  Hortense,  The  expeditionists  bc^^an  to  shake, 
we  are  told,  simply  from  cold,  but  it  is  evident  that  "  M.  le  Capitaine  de 
la  Ronci^"  suddenly  became  a  far  more  important  personage  than 
heretofore.  They  felt  that  their  safety  lay  in  his  hands.  The  captain, 
on  his  side,  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  ^'  Banquise,"  as  the  French  call 
it,  and  so  he  traced  his  way  back  into  open  sea.  For  three  long  days  did 
they  thus  coast  along  the  ice  line.  Now  and  then  they  made  effwts  to 
force  their  way  in,  but  in  vain.  Time  appeared  terribly  long  in  tiie  midst 
of  such  disagreeable  alternatives.  A  whole  month,  we  are  assured  bj  our 
expeditionists,  would  have  passed  with  greater  rapidity  on  the  Boulevard 
at  Paris.  '^  The  wind  persists  in  blowing,  the  ice  persists  in  heaping  up 
around  the  vessel,  and  cold  is  not  the  only  sensation  it  produces.  In  case 
of  a  catastrophe,  there  would  not  even  be  the  means  of  sending  news  of 
it  to  France !" 

On  the  1 1th  of  July  the  lofty  peak  of  Jan  Mayen  was  believed  to  be 
visible  by  telescope ;  if  so,  it  became  certain  that  the  island  was  sur- 
rounded by  ice  on  dl  its  southern  and  western  aspect.  There  only  re* 
roained  to  try  and  reach  it  by  its  eastern  or  northeriy  odes ;  bat  the 
Beine  Hortense* s  coal  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  Saxon  was  not  in  sight, 
and  it  was  wisely  determined  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Reikiavik.  Tins 
was  accordingly  done,  the  Foitm  parting  company. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Iceland,  greatly  to  their  surprise  a  steanm 
came  out  to  meet  them.  The  excitement  consequent  thereon  is  depicted 
as  something  really  extraordinary.  The  tender  Oocyte  had  been  onlered 
not  to  stir,  and  they  fancied  that  superior  orders  must  have  come  from 
Paris!  It  was  the  Oocyte^  however,  and  it  annoimced  that  the  poor 
Saxon  had  met  with  a  misfortune,  having  been  struck  by  the  ice,  and 
lay  at  Onundar  Fiord,  which  it  had  only  been  able  to  fetch  by  the  greatest 
exertions.  *' A  weight  fell  from  our  breasts,*'  M.  Charles  Edmond  re- 
lates. ''  Every  one  breathed  freely.  It  was  only  the  Saxon  wrecked  ! 
Quelle  joie !"  One  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  joy  was  experienced  at 
the  news  of  the  wreck  of  the  Saxon^  or  from  the  relief  derived  by  the 
absence  of  the  much-dreaded  "  superior  orders." 

The  Oocyte  and  the  Tasmania^  the  other  English  screw-steamer,  havii^ 
been  despatched  to  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  the  expedition  followed 
in  the  same  direction  on  the  17th  of  July.  Off  Cape  Farewell  thev  Ml 
in  with  a  deserted  wreck,  but  under  the  impression  that  there  might  be 
survivors  on  board,  a  genuine  and  earnest  enthusiasm  to  afford  sooeour 
was  exhibited,  which  presents  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the  otherwise 
prevalent  tone  of  Parisian  superciliousness. 

On  the  21st  the  expedition  neared  the  ice.  The  great  glacier  of 
Frederickshaab  was  visible  from  the  deck,  but  they  were  prevented  ap* 
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proachmg  the  coast  by  dense  fogs  till  they  got  to  Godthaab.  Two 
Csquimaux  pilots  boarded  them  here.  '^  Nothing  in  our  country,"  says 
JStf.  Charles  Edmond,  '*  scandalises  a  person  more  than  to  meet  a  stranger 
^who  is  so  insolent  as  not  to  understand  French."  But  here  were  savages 
still  more  unmannerly,  for  they  did  not  u|iderstand  even  English.  The 
pilots,  however,  intimated  the  way  into  the  fiord,  and  the  Eeine  Hortense 
soon  found  herself  safely  anchored  in  a  land-locked  bay  that  would  have 
held  all  the  fleets  of  Europe. 

1?he  expeditionists  had  fancied  that  it  was  impossible  to  encounter  a 
more  desolate  country  than  Iceland.  They  were  doomed  to  be  undeceived 
here.  "  There  was  no  place  here,"  says  the  historiographer,  "  for  sorrow, 
no  motive  for  melancholy.  Everything  was  reduced  to  a  gloomy,  im- 
measurable despair.  After  an  hour's  walk  across  "  the  petrified  waves  of 
this  lugubrious  ossuary,"  they  perceived  the  tower  of  a  church.  "  That 
was  the  colony ;  that  was  Godthaab,  the  capital  of  a  continent  larger  than 
£arope.  Godthaab  consisted  of  ^ye  wooden  houses:  the  church,  the 
presbytery,  the  habitations  of  the  factor,  of  the  inspector,  and  of  the 
doctor.  A  handful  of  huts  of  earth,  inhabited  by  the  natives,  completed 
the  colony.'* 

The  illustration  is  more  kindly  than  the  description ;  it  makes  a  very 
pretty  place  of  this  well-known  Greenland  factory.  Nor  do  they  altogether 
fare  badly  at  Godthaab.  It  appears  that  they  and  the  neighbouring 
establishment  of  Moravian  Brethren,  with  their  pupils,  consume  annually 
500,000  Danish  pounds  of  reindeer  meat,  100,000  pounds  of  birds'  flesh, 
3,500,000  of  seal,  240,000  of  fish,  and  100,000  of  walrus  and  dolphin. 
Add  to  this  4,000,000  of  herrings  and  shell-fish,  besides  100  tons  of 
peas  and  oatmeal,  and  100,000  pounds  of  bread  and  flour,  imported  from 
Europe. 

The  great  thing  was  to  astonish  the  natives,  and  this  was  successfully 
accomplished.  When  the  pastor  of  Godthaab,  the  first  to  visit  the  cor- 
vette, found  himself  suddenly  in  a  saloon  decorated  with  all  the  luxury 
of  a  Parisian  mansion,  in  the  midst  of  an  animated,  lively  group  of  per- 
sons, ftice  to  face  with  a  French  prince  who  by  his  name  and  his  features 
brought  back  to  his  memory  the  great  legend  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  placed  his  head  in  his  hands,  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  and  was  some 
time  before  he  could  answer  the  questions  addressed  to  him.  When 
the  simple-hearted  Moravian  Brethren  heard  the  name  of  him  who 
walked  at  the  head  of  the  party  visiting  them,  they  opened  their  large 
eyes,  had  the  name  repeated  twice  over  to  them,  and  appeared  confounded 
into  a  silent  admiration.  But  when  the  ladies — for  there  were  ladies 
in  Godthaab — were  invited  by  the  prince  to  breakfast,  they  contem- 

Slated  this  sudden  apparition  of  the  luxuries  and  brilliancy  of  European 
fe  with  melancholy  looks.  *'  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  them," 
M.  Charles  Edmond  tells  us,  **  that  the  corvette  should  not  have  touched 
at  the  gloomy  colony  of  Godthaab !"  The  English,  we  are  also  told, 
apropos  of  a  ball  given  to  the  Esquimaux,  ^'  on  leaving  a  foreign  station, 
leave  behind  them  money,  orders,  and  recriminations,  which  the  govern- 
ment can  turn  to  profit  when  it  may  be  deemed  convenient  to  do  so ;  the 
Frenchman  bids  farewell,  leaves  presents  and  regrets.  Commercially 
speaking,  the  English  are  in  the  right,  but  in  the  point  of  view  of  moral 
influence,  of  the  instinctive  and  often  involuntary  propagandism  of 
ideas,  the  stay  of  the  French  is  not  always  agreeable  to  foreign  au- 
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di0ritie%  Mpeeially  wliea  thej  ara  o£  a  g^oamj,  moiote,  or  j 
piittoiu'* 

Tliift  b  all  very  well,  hat  it  ia  not  evioj  'EiamA  dbip  tbrt  i»  to  fine  m 
afi  luBtfUMialy  fiunUiad  and  apparelled,  or  freighted  witb  amA  an  lataffip 
fanty  animated,  and  wealthy  <yrew  as  the  Bmiu  Ejarimue^  WaU  ai^^ 
k  have  lef^  mgr^  eneciMly  among  the  hit  am^  ta  the  jnarifiahlfrMb> 
nagitance  of  jedoua  huaoanda. 

On  their  way  back,  the  expedition,  after  toudung  at  Eukamce,  wea 
anidded  to  fetch  the  harbour  of  Frederiekihaab,  where  the  Taamama  aod 
Coepie  lay  afe  anohoc  Mr.  Tayler  (Taylor  ?),  an  En^iah  minaffelog^ 
indiMed  the  parW  to  visit  hence  the  mines  of  Arksnk  Fiord.  There  an 
at  that  place  both  oap^  aad  lead)  but  the  chief  and  aknoot  peonliv 
aches  <»  the  locality  consist  in  bed»  of  oryc^te^  or  Imnlithei  a.miiMBal 
which  abonnds  in  me  newly  ntilisad  metal — ^alominimn*  Jfe  Taylor 
appeared  to  be  most  inadequately  supported  in  his  labovi»  fir  he  w«s 
left  alone,  with  a  single  attendant,  at  Arksok,  whesai  we  ave  ^van  to 
undentand,  he  is  preparing  a  Tiduable  work  ob  the  geology  o€  ibm 
eonntiy.  The  expedition  was  attacked  so  sharply  by  the  moaquitoea  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  that  in  their  anger  they  declared  that  ^  lA  ao 
eaiaed  a  tsnitory  the  very  air  was  as  inh^pitahle  as  the  land.'' 

It  was  prctoosed  to  sail  hence  directly  for  the  Faroe  Islanda,  boi  oofa- 
tracy  winds  obliged  the  expedition  to  seek  shelter  onoe  more  at  Beildanib 
The  port  was  more  animated  than  ever ;  the  youi^  Prince  of  Orange  was 
there  in  the  JUera^  and  this  time  Mb  de  Chancouitoii^  die  minecakgiat 
of  the  expedition,  visited  the  sulphur  meuntainSk  Thne- days'  sail  horn 
fieikiayik  and  Uiey  arrived  at  TWshaven^  in  Farae.  The  infaaibitaiite  of 
these  islands^  which,  strictly  peaking,,  belong  to  sea4>irds»  aaa  dsagritsJ 
as  being  no  better  off  or  more  civilised  than  the  Icelanders,  although  moaa 
immediately  under  Danish  protection.  It  is  only  twentjr-ftia  hows  from 
the  Faroe  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  to  the  Utter  oar  traaeUen  naat 
prooeeded.  A  magnificent  lightlKHise  off  Sombeig  Head  aimoiiaoad  ta 
them  Amr  return  to  civilisation.  At  Lerwick  there  waaa  oensnlar  agent 
and  newspapars.  The  expedition  had  really  and  poaitively  get  haok 
again  to  civilised  lands !  It  waa  but  a  short  nm  from  Shetkind  to  Bsm^ 
and  after  a  brief  contempkition  of  dieoft^deseribedfratBraaofthnancMni 
eapital  of  Norway,  the  expeditioa  coasted  along  by  Chciorianannd  te 
Christiana,  and  thence  by  Fredenekstadt  and  Gotfaenhng  to  Ciipanhsgiai 
and  Stockholm,  finally  returning  home  by  way  of  Handwrg; 

It  is  needless  to  fouow  our  travellers  in  sm^  devious  pavegfiaationa  im 
wall-known  regions.  The  object  of  Prinoe  Napoleon  waa  namfeatly  to 
make  himaelf  acquainted,  by  personal  inflection)  with  the  state  o£  tneae 
interesting  regions,  and  the  raeord  of  the  journey  by  M.  ChariaaEdaaond 
contains  many  observations  on  the  condition  and  on  the  futon ^ 


of  the  Scandinavian  nations  well  worthy  of  serioas  petnaal.  We  havi^ 
indeed,  treated  the  work  in  a  somem^t  light  moo<v  foroed  upcm  oa  hf 
the-  overwhdming  odour  of  the  bitumen  o£  the  Boulevaids,  whieh  psr* 
vades  every  page,  especially  at  the  onset  of  the  journey ;  bm^  l*y^ 
ande  some  very  irrelevant  diseussiona  on  history,  lugged  in  «  propm 
both  of  Sootland  and  Icehmd,  and  an  outpof-dt^-wi^  story  of  Qosani% 
oahOed  in  the  Polar  Seas,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  mterest  aad  evea 
enlighten  the  reader  upon  the  condition  of  the  oountriea  vinted^  ukdns 
QoiiQus  record  of  travel. 
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BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "THE  PASSING  BELL.'* 

Thb  hot  TBfB  of  the  sun  in  Jane  were  on  the  West-end  streets,  as 
three  een^men  strolled  ■rm-kiHUin  through  one  of  tliem.  Three  men 
iBore  mierent  in  appearance  it  would  be  rare  to  meet  He  who  walked 
in  the  middle  was  by  far  the  best-looking,  a  youn^  man  of  fonr-and- 
twenty,  attired  in  mourning.  His  regular  features  had  an  open  expres- 
aioD,  m  blue  eyes  were  set  9omewhait  deep  in  his  head,  and  their  long 
eyelashes,  nearly  black,  were  darker  than  his  hair.  He  on  the  right  was 
a  stout  man  of  five  or  six-and-fifty,  with  a  burly  manner,  and  a  big  head 
covered  with  a  mass  of  iron-grey  hair ;  and  his  prominent  eyes  shone 
out,  hard  and  bold,  through  his  gold-rimmed  glasses.  The  other  was 
short  and  thin,  and  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  with  keen  jet-black  eyes 
overhanging  a  hooked  nose  ;  and  his  eyes  looked  too  keen,  and  his  nose 
too  hooked,  for  his  thirty  years.  The  stout  one  was  Colonel  Haughton, 
the  keen  one  Mr.  Piggott,  and  the  middle  one  Charles  Dalrymple.  Sud- 
defBly  the  latter  stood  still,  and  gazed  across  the  street. 
«  What  BOW,  Dalrymple  ?^ 

**  There's  my  cousin  Oscar.  If  ever  I  saw  him  in  my  life,  that  is  he. 
What  brings  him  in  town?  I'll  wish  you  good  day,  and  be  afber 
him.*' 

^  To  meet  to-night  ?^  quickly  cried  Colonel  Haughton. 
*^To  meet  to-night  of  course.     No  fear  of  my  not  coming  for  my  re- 
venge."    And  so  saying,  Charles  Dalrymple  disengaged  himself  from 
ibe  other  two,  and  flew  across  the  street. 

"  Oscar,  Oscar,  is  it  you  ?     When  did  you  get  here  ?" 
*<  Ah  1  how  are  you?     I  was  on  my  way  to  South  Audley-street  to 
find  you  out." 

^'Come  for  a  long  stay  ?"  demanded  Charles,  as  he  linked  his  arm 
within  his  cousin's — who,  by  the  way,  was  a  cousin  some  degrees  re- 
moved. 

"  I  came  to-day,  and  I  return  to-morrow,"  replied  Oscar  Dalrymple. 
**  You  don't  mean  tiiat,  man  ?     Visit  London  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  stop  a  day  only  !     Such  a  calamity  was  never  heard  of." 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  stay,"  said  Oscar.  "  My  purse  is  not  long  enough 
for  London." 

"  Then  what  did  you  come  for  ?" 

"  A  small  matter  of  business  brought  me,"  returned  Oscar;  who  did 
not  choose  to  tell  Charles  that  he  was  come  to  look  after  him.  News  of 
Charles's  doings,  or  rather  misdoings,  had  travelled  to  his  mother's  remote 
home,  the  Grange,  and  she  had  written  to  Oscar  to  proceed  to  London 
and  see  what  was  amiss. 

Oscar  said  nothing  of  this.  Cold,  cawtious,  and  secretive,  he  deter- 
mined first  of  all  to  look  and  mark  :  he  might  gather  something  by 
signs.  If  ever  two  natures  were  opposed  to  each  other,  his  and  Charles  s 
were :  tiie  one  all  cool  calculation,  the  other  ail  tfaoughtiess  impulse. 
Oscar  had  also  the  advantage  of  Charies  by  half  a  dosen  years. 

They  dined  together  at  Charles's  rooms.  Charlei  ui^ed  some  evet- 
door  attractions  ^terwards,  but  he  urged  them  in  vain  :  Oscar  pvefeived 
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to  remain  at  home.  So  they  sat,  and  smoked,  and  sipped  their  wine :  at 
least,  Charles  smoked,  Oscar  was  not  given  to  the  habit.  Still  he  aaid 
nothing.     At  eleven  o'clock  he  rose. 

*'  It  is  time  for  sober  people  to  be  in  bed,  Charles.  I  hope  I  have  not 
kept  you  up." 

Charles  Dairy m pie  fairly  exploded  with  laughter.  Kept  him  up!  at 
only  eleven  o'clock  I     "  My  evening  is  not  begun  yet,**  said  he. 

'*  No  I"  returned  Oscar,  looking  surprised,  whether  .he  felt  so  or  not. 
**  What  do  you  meau  ?*' 

"  I  am  engaged  for  the  evening  to  Colonel  Haughton." 

''It  is  a  curious  time  to  begin  an  evening.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  ai  Colonel  Haughton's  ?" 

*«  Can't  tell  till  I  get  there." 

*'  Can  I  accompany  you  ?" 

Charles's  face  turned  grave.  '*  No,"  said  he,  ''  it  is  a  liberty  I  may 
not  take.  Colonel  Haughton  might  resent  it.  He  is  a  peculiar-tem- 
pered man." 

"  Good  night" 

**  Good  nieht,  Oscar.     Come  to  breakfietft  at  ten." 

Oscar  Dalrymple  departed.  But  he  did  not  proceed  to  the  hotel, 
where  he  had  engaged  a  bed  :  on  the  contrary,  he  took  up  his  station  in 
a  shady  place,  whence  he  could  see  the  door  he  had  just  come  oot  oi : 
cowering  there  like  a  housebreaker  watching  the  putting  out  o£  the 
lights  in  the  house  he  contemplates  honouring  with  a  midnight  visit ; 
or  like  a  policeman  keeping  himself  dark  while  he  watches  for  a  house- 
breaker. Presently  he  saw  Charles  Dalrymple  emerge  from  it,  and  be- 
take himself  away. 

Hardly  had  his  echoing  footsteps  died  out,  when  Oscar  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  house  and  knocked.  His  cousin's  own  man  answered  it.  A 
faithful  servant,  getting  in  years  now.  Charles  was  the  third  of  the 
family  he  had  served. 

"  Reuben,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  ''  I  think  I  liave  left  a  note-case  in 
the  sitting-room.     I  am  come  back  to  find  it«" 

The  note-case  was  looked  for  without  success :  and  Oscar  discovered 
that  it  was  safe  in  his  pocket.     Perhaps  he  knew  that,  all  the  while. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  for  nothing,  Reuben.  Did  I  call 
you  out  of  your  bed  ?" 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  man,  shaking  his  head.  "There's  rarely 
much  bed  for  me  now,  before  daylight,  Mr.  Oscar." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  inquired  Oscar. 

"  I  suppose  young  men  must  be  young  men,"  he  replied.  "  I  should 
not  mind  that ;  but  Mr.  Charles  is  getting  into  just  the  habits  of  his 
uncle." 

Oscar  looked  up  quickly.  "  His  uncle,  Charles  Dalrymple  ?"  he 
asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Ay,  he  is.  My  heart  is  almost  mad  at  times  with  fear.  However,  I 
suppose  I  must  not  talk  about  it.  If  my  dear  late  master  was  alive, 
though,  I  should  just  go  down  to  the  Grange  and  tell  him  everything.'* 

A  new  idea  floated  over  the  mind  of  Oscar  as  he  listened.  It  gathered 
strength.  Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  not  mentioned  whence  she  had  received 
news  of  Charles's  exploits,  but  he  now  felt  sure  it  was  from  no  other  than 
Reuben. 
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*^  I  came  up  to-day  at  Mrs.  Dalrjmple's  request,"  said  Oscar  ;  *'  but 
that  must  not  be  told  to  Mr.  Charles.  Tell  me  all,  Reuben,  for  I  hare 
to  report  it  at  the  Grange.     How  is  he  going  on?" 

''  Not  well,  sir.  And  should  things  ever  come  to  a  crisis  with  him,  as 
they  did  with  the  first  Charles  Dalrymple,  I  thought,  maybe,  Mrs.  Dai- 
ry m  pie  would  blame  me  for  not  having  warned  her.  Therefore  I 
wrote." 

Oscar  Dalrymple  had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  the  servant  during  the 
last  sentence.  Some  of  its  words  struck  strangely  upon  his  ear.  '*  Do 
you  fancy — do  you  fear^-things  may  come  to  a  crisis  with  him,  as  they 
did  with  his  uncle  ?**  he  breathed,  in  a  low  voice. 

^*  Not,  as  to  him  ;  not  to  the  same  crisis,  as  to  him."  And  the  servant's 
agitation  was  so  great  that  the  tone  of  his  voice  approached  a  scream. 
**  Mr.  Dalrymple  I  how  could  you  think  it  ?" 

*'  Nay,  Reuben — I  think  it !     Your  words  alone  led  to  the  thought." 

<*  I  meant  as  to  his  money.     Nothing  else ;  nothing  else,  Mr.  Oscar." 

"  Let  me  hear  what  you  know,  and  what  you  fear." 

'*  He  has  fallen  into  just  such  a  horrid  gambling  set  as  that  his  uncle 
got  into.  One  of  them  is  the  very  same  man.  They  sought  him  out ; 
they  did,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  he  never  would  have  got  into  it  of  his  own 
accord.  I  was  in  the  room  to-night,  sir,  when  he  told  you  he  was  going 
to  Colonel  Haughton's.     It  was  that  very  man  who  ruined  his  uncle." 

«  Colonel  Haughton !" 

'*  It  was.  He  was  only  Captain  Haughton  in  those  days ;  he  is  a 
colonel  now.  A  colonel  by  courtesy  only,  I  should  call  him,  for  I  hear 
he  has  sold  out  of  the  army  long  ago.  It's  to  know  whether  he  was  not 
turned  out.  And  they  say  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  live  upon.  Colonel 
Haughton  called  here  some  days  ago :  I  knew  his  face  again,  though  it's 
a  bloated  one  now,  and  his  hair's  grey,  and  he  had  got  on  spectacles. 
And  he  knew  me.  Perhaps  he  remembered  that  the  last  time  we  ever 
met  was  over  the  dead  body  of  poor  Charles  Dalrymple ;  for  he  went 
shuffling  away,  and  he  has  never  Gelled  since.  I  asked  Mr.  Charles  if  he 
knew  how  Haughton  lived — without  saying  that  I  could  tell  anything 
about  him — and  he  said,  No.  '  On  his  property,'  he  supposed.  Fine 
property,"  contemptuously  added  Reuben:  '*he  has  nothing  but  what  he 
fleeces  others  o£" 

Oscar  made  no  comment.     He  waited  for  more. 

*^  It  was  when  I  found  he  had  drawn  Mr.  Charles  into  his  meshes  that 
I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  Every  night,  every  night,  as  the  nights — 
or,  I  may  say,  the  mornings — come  round,  at  two,  three,  four  o'clock 
does  Mr.  Charles  come  home,  flushed  and  haggard :  yes,  sir,  flushed  and 
haggard :  the  two  go  together  with  gamblers,  though  you  may  not 
fancy  so." 

"  You  think  he  gambles?" 

'*  I  am  sure  he  does  :  I  know  the  signs  too  well:  I  had  that  experience 
with  his  uncle  before  him.  Sometimes  he  will  come  home  the  worse  for 
drink ;  sometimes  he  will  be  sober,  and  then  he  seems  the  most  wretched. 
He  will  often  walk  about  the  rooms  for  an  hour  before  getting  into  bed. 
I  hear  him  from  mine,  pacing  about  like  one  in  a  frenzy.  He  appeared 
laughing  and  jocular  before  you,  Mr.  Oscar,  but  it  was  all  put  (m." 

'<  Have  you  warned  him  ?  or  tried  to  stop  him?" 
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^^  What  good  ««n  Ido,«ir?  Twiee  I  haivelMggad  Um  noitogooot, 
tad  said  ibis  aiglit  woik  was  roin;  bat  he  was  net  gotog  to  heed  amu  I 
said  nothing  about  the  play;  k  is  hard  to  tell  how^  might  haw  taken 
it^  from  aae." 

*^B«t  I  thtnfc  yoQ  onght  to  do  so,  Reaben,  and  teQ  him  the  history  o£ 
his  Wide.     That  may  stagger  him.'' 

"  Only  last  night,  that  ever  was,  I  had  the  greatest  mind  to  it.  Bat 
the  aqure  would  ne^er  ha?e  it  spoken  of  to  him :  he  used  to  aay,  'Keep 
it  from  him,  Reuben,  don't  tell  him  that'  Mr.  Charles  has  aakad  me, 
fcefiire  now,  what  his  unde  died  of,  and  I  have  passed  it  off,  and  said  a 
short  illness.  Bat  whafa  the  good  of  speaking,  Mr.  Osoar  ?  no  warning 
0?er  turned  a  gambler.  I  thmk  he  h«i  got  bills  out,"  added  Benb^i, 
passing  to  a  diffetent  subject 

''  BUls  out !     Abeady  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

^  There's  cause  to  fear  so,  sir,"  he  sighed.  ^  And  all  the  ill  hasariaen 
j9iRnigh  those  ^larks  coming  afler  him.  They  knew  Moat^Gtange  had 
frllen  to  him,  and  they  scented  the  prey  as  soon 'as  he  set  £oot  in  London, 
and  came  hunting  him  up,  like  they  hunted  up  his  un(^two-and-twenty 
years  ago.  These  harpies,  who  hare  no  means  of  their  own,  and  hwe  by 
preying  upon  young  men,  driving  them  to  ruin  and  de^Mur,  ought  to 
haye  their  necks  stretched  on  Tower  Hill.  Nobody  was  ever  bom  wi^  a 
better  heart  than  Mr.  Charies,  only  he  is  easy,  and  good-nmtared,  and 
gets  led  away." 

**  Tosh !"  said  Oscar.  He  did  not  believe  in  good  hearts  :  or,  at  any 
rate,  had  a  profound  contempt  for  them.  He  befieved  in  nothing  but  cool 
sdf4ntere8t.  The  servant  had  told  all  he  knew,  and  Oscar  bade  him  good 
night,  Jmd  departed. 

Th^  met  at  broakfrst  Charles  was  hwking  iU  and  amdons.  Osear 
saw  it  plainly,  now  the  due  had  been  given  him. 

^  Been  making  a  night  of  it  ?"  began  Osoar.  '<  Yon  look  as  if  yon 
had." 

<'  Yes,  I  was  late.     Floor  ovt  the  oofiee,  will  you,  Osear  F* 

His  own  hands  were  shaking.  Oseu  saw  it  as  he  opened  some 
WtBia. 

'^  There  is  a  letter  from  home,  I  see,  by  the  post-marl^"  nsmaiiieJ 
Oscar. 

^'  Not  from  the  Grange.     It  is  from  Farmer  Lee." 

*^  What  can  you  find  to  do,  so  as  to  keep  you  up,  nig^  after  night  ? 
Ton  must  have  some  pursuit" 

**  One  is  never  at  a  loss  to  kill  time  in  London." 

*^  I  suppose  not,  where  it  is  required  to  be  killed.  But  I  £d  not  know 
it  was  necessary  to  kill  that  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  sleep.  One  would 
think  you  passed  your  nights  at  the  gaming-table,  Charles." 

The  words  startled  him,  and  a  flush  rose  to  his  pallid  features.  Oscar 
was  ganng  steadily  at  him,  and  Charles  saw  that  he  was. 

**  Charles !  you  look  conscioos.     Have  you  learnt  to  gamble  ?" 

''  Oh,  it's  nothmg,"  said  Charles,  confusedly.  "« I  may  pky  a  fittie 
now  and  then." 

<<Do  not  Airk  the  questk>n.     Same  you  taken  kf  pl^T* 

<<  A  little,  I  tell  you.    Never  mind*    It'a  my  own  ) 
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"  Were  you  not  plajiog  last  night  ?" 

it  Well— yes ;  I  was.     Very  little." 

**  Lost  or  won  ?"  said  Oscar,  carelessty. 

**  Oh,  I  lost,"  answered  Charles.     "  The  luck  was  against  me.'' 

**  Now,  my  eood  fellow,  do  you  know  what  you  had  better  do  ?  Go 
home  to  Moat-Grange  and  stop  there,  and  get  out  of  this  set  I  know 
what  gamesters  are  :  they  never  let  a  pigeon  off  till  he  is  sapped  of  his 
last  feather.  Leaye,  witn  me,  for  the  Grange  to-day,  and  cheat  them ; 
and  atop  there  till  the  mania  shall  have  left  you,  though  it  should  be  years 
to  come.'' 

«<  I  am  not  going  to  Moat-Grange  if  I  know  it,"  was  Charles  Dal* 
xymple's  answer. 

"  Your  reason  ?" 

^  Because  I  must  stay  where  I  am.  I  wish  I  had  neyer  come.  I  do 
wish  that.     But  as  I  did  come,  here  I  am  fixed." 

**  You  might  have  been  content  there.  What  did  you  want,  flying  off 
to  London,  the  moment  your  fieither  was  undermund  ?  Had  you  suc- 
ceeded to  forty  thousand  a  year,  you  could  but  have  hasted  to  launch  out 
in  the  metn^lis." 

«<  I  did  not  come  to  launch  out,"  returned  Charles,  angrily.  <<  I  came 
to  get  rid  of  myself:  eyerything  was  so  wretched  down  there." 

**  What  constituted  its  wretchedness  ?" 

<^  The  remembrance  of  my  father.  Every  face  I  saw,  every  stick  and 
stone  about  the  spot,  seemed  to  reproach  me,  to  whisper  that  but  for  my 
carelessness  he  would  not  have  died.  And,  secondly,  there  was  that 
miserable  business  of  my  giving  up  Isabel  Lynn  ?" 

"How  I     Have  you  given  up  Miss  Lynn  ?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Charles,  vrith  a  stifled  sigh.  "  I  promised  my  father 
that  my  mother  should  remain  in  the  Grange,  so  of  course  I  could  not 
marry.  And  I  g^ve  up  Isabel,  and  we  took  a  formal  leave  of  each  other. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  Grange,  Oscar.  I  shall  not  return  to  the 
place.     I  hate  the  sight  of  it" 

"  I  suppose  you  gave  her  up  in  a  fit  of  impulse?" 

**  I  gave  her  up  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  The  acci- 
dent, by  which  my  father  lost  his  life,  was  owing  to  me,  and  it  was  but 
right  that  I  should  sacrifice  my  own  prospects  to  provide  for  my  mother 
and  sisters.     Justice  demanded  it  of  me." 

'*  In  a  degree :  but  not  in  the  chivalrous  style  you  have  gone  to  work. 
You  might  have  married  Isabel  Lynn,  and  yet  have  provided  for  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  and  your  sisters." 

"How?" 

"  How  I  Suppose  you  had  divided  your  income,  there  would  have 
been  a  thousand  a  year  for  each  party.  Neither  would  have  starved  upon 
it.     And  there  was  Miss  Lynn's  fortune  to  add  to  yours." 

"  I  did  think,  afterwards,  that  I  had  been  hasty.  What  you  now  say 
occurred  to  my  own  mind.  However,  it  is  of  no  use  dwelling  upon  it. 
It  is  too  late." 

"  No,  it  is  not  too  late.    Mrs.  Dalrymple  wiU,  no  doubt,  readily——" 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  too  late,"  burst  forth  Charles,  in  a  sharp  tone, 
and  Oscar  tnought  it  was  one  of  anguish,  if  he  had  ever  heard  one. 

Oscar  Dalrymple  left  London  that  night  for  the  Grange.    He  found 
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he  could  do  nothing  with  Charles,  so  he  rei6Wed  to  <^  waah  hit  hands  of 
him"  (his  own  expression  to  himself)  by  lajiag  the  fiicti  befim  lbs.  l>al- 
rymple.  She  most  do  as  she  best  oookL  in  tM  matter.  Oecar  Dtkyiaph 
was  not  Mram  that  he  had  etnne  to  town  too  late.  He  might  hava  baen 
Me  to  afiaol  no  good  had  ha  aixivied  earlier,  bat  now  the  power  ts  do  so 
was  teiaoTod  fipom  all  Charles  Dahymple  was  rmned.  rTet  oolj  w 
all  his  aTailable  fimds  gone,  bat  he  had  entered  into  liabilities  ttack  i 
ihiasfelj^  fiur  beyond  wbt  the  rent-roU  at  the  Gsaage  wocid  be  n&e 
to  meet  He  uid  toM  Osoar  he  did  not  play  mooh  the  fHrerioos  as^*. 
Why  did  he  not?  Because  he  had  nothing  left  to  play  with,  aadhad 
sat  a  gloomy,  morose  man,  lookine  on  at  tb  others.  Ii^rodaced  to  ii» 
evil  £ucinations  of  play  by  Colonel  Haughton,  that  man  had  drawm  hiai 
on  until  the  unhappy  mania  took  full  hold  upon  Charles  faimeelil  To  re- 
main away  from  the  gambling-table  for  oae  night  would  have  been 
intolerable,  for  the  feverish  disease  was  ranng  withia  Urn.  Peer  a^ 
iKtuated  man ! — poor  in&tuated  men,  all  of  them,  lAo  tibos  loee  tbem- 
selves ! — he  was  positivdv  indulging  a  vision  of  soooess  and  hope:  tn^sf 
time  that  he  approachea  the  penuoious  taUe,  it  was  rife  within  him, 
buoying  him  up,  and  urging  him  on — that  luck  might  torn  in  his  fiMron^ 
that  night,  that  very  night,  and  he  might  win  the  Grange  back,  and  the 
value  of  another  Graoge  to  it,  and  so  regain  Isabel!  Tfaoaitiswithalla 
save  with  those  habitual  gamblers  who  are  behind  the  aoeoes,  aadi  as 
Colonel  Haughton  and  his  confederate  Piggott;  and  the  aoooer  & 
crash  oomei,  the  better— as  it  had  now  come  fer  Charies  Dalijauile. 

Everything  was  gone,  eveiy  available  thing :  he  had  noiliSpg  left  bat 
the  watch  he  had  about  him  and  the  ring  he  wore.  Tes  he  had.  Farmer 
Lee  had  been  wishing  to  invest  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  the  fondi^  and 
had  prayed  his  young  landlord  to  transact  the  business  for  him,  and  save 
him  a  journey  to  London.  Charles  good-naturedly  ac^nesoed.  Had 
any  one  told  nim  he  could  touch  that  money  for  his  ownpurposes,  he 
would  have  knocked  the  offender  down  with  indignation;  Thie  veodiacs 
for  the  money  to  be  transferred  had  come  from  the  framer  that  veiy 
morning;  there  they  lay  at  his  elbow  on  the  break&st-table ;  and  tihere 
sat  Chi^s,  striving  to  turn  his  covetous  eyes  from  them,  yet  nnaUe^  for 
they  bore  for  him  uie  deadly  fosdnation  of  the  hafiKsk,  He  had  ralhar 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  some  blazmg  fire,  smonlderinr  away,  than  there 
to  tempt  him.  Once  it  came  across  his  mind  to  hand  them  to  Osoar,  and 
request  him  to  take  them  that  day  where  they  ought  i>  go:  bat  he  did 
not,  wanting  an  excuse. 

And  the  day  went  on  to  evening,  and  Oscar  Daliymple  departed,  and 
that  unfortunate  money's  worth  still  remained  in  Charles's 


Mr.  P^gott  had  called  late  in  the  afternoon.  Whether  that  wordiy 
gentleman  scented  the  fiust,  or  heard  of  it  casually  from  Chaides  Dal- 
rymple,  who  was  too  open  upon  most  subiects,  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
become  acquainted  with  it,  for  he  did  not  leave  him  afterwards.  He  car- 
ried him  out  to  dine,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  Charles  returned  hosia 
alone,  heated  with  wine.  He  went  to  his  desk,  took  something  out  of  it 
— something !  and  relocked  it  again.  Then  he  saw  that  Bevbea  had 
followed  him  in,  and  was  standing  close  by. 

<<  Mr.  Charies— do  not  go  out  agun  to-night" 

Charles  stared  at  him. 
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**  Sir,  I  earned  700  in  my  bxwa  vihta  you  were  a  ohild ;  yoar  father, 
tibe  very  day  be  died,  told  me  le  give  yoa  a  word  of  wanuag^  if  I  saw 
yon  gemg  wrong:  let  that  be  my  exonae  for  tpeakinr  to  yon  as  you  may 
tfaiak  I  have  do  right  to  do.  Do  not  go  oat  again,  nr ;  for  this  Q>^^  at 
any  rate^  stay  away  ficom  the  let,  they  are  nothuig  but  blaokkga.  "niae's 
tiuit  Figgott  waidnff  for  yon  outside  the  door.'' 

**  Bedben,  don't  be  a  fooL    How  dare  you  say  my  friends  are  black<* 

*'  They  are  so,  sir.  And  you  are  losing  yonr  meoey  to  them,  and  ii 
won't  be  their  iauh  if  ^y  den't  pt  it  alL" 

Charles  Dalrym^de  did  not  repfy.  He  moved  to  the  door,  but  fienbeo 
mored  more  qmdsfy  than  he,  and  stood  with  his  back  against  it. 

^  What  £uroe  is  this  ?"  uttered  Charles,  indignantly.  '^  Stand  away 
from  ihe  door,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  fling  you  firom  it." 

"Ohf  sir,  hear  reason.  Two-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  atood,  in  lih» 
inaanier,  pn^ring  your  uncle  Charles  not  to  go  out  to  nis  muu  He  had 
come  to  Looidon,  sb,  as  fine  and  geneeous  a  young  man  as  you,  but  a 
little  older,  he  was,  in  years ;  and  the  eamblers  got  hold  of  hixn,  and 
drew  him  into  iheir  ways  and  stuck  to  nim,  like  a  leech,  till  all  he  had 
was  gone.  A  nif^t  came  when  he  was  half  mad ;  I  saw  he  was ;  and  I 
stood  before  him,  and  prayed  him  not  to  go  out  with  them,  as  I  am  now 
praying  you.  It  was  of  no  use,  and  he  went  If  I  tell  you  what  that 
night  brought  forth,  sir,  will  you  regacrd  it  as  a  warning  ?** 

"  What  did  it  bring  forth  ?"  demimded  Chazies,  arrested  to  interest. 

"  I  will  tell  yoD,  sir,  if  you  will  take  warning  by  it,  and  break  with 
them,  this  night,  and  never  go  amongst  diem  more.  Will  you  promise, 
Mr.  Charles  ?' 

'^  Out  (^  the  way,  Beuben.  You  are  getting  into  your  dotage.  If 
you  ha^e  nothing  to  tell  me,  let  me  go." 

"  Listen,  then,"  cried  Beuben,  bending  bis  head  forward,  in  his  excite- 
ment. ^^  At  three  o'clock,  that  same  morning,  Mr.  Dalrymple  returned. 
He  had  been  half  mad,  I  say,  when  he  went,  he  was  wholry  mad  when 
he  came  back ;  mad  with  despair  and  despondency.  He  came  in,  his 
head  down,  and  his  steps  laggmg,  and  went  into  hb  bedroom.  I  went 
to  mine,  and  was  undressins^,  when  he  called  me  back.  He  had  got  his 
portmanteau  from  against  uie  wall,  open,  and  was  standing  over  it,  look- 
me  in,  his  coat  and  cra?at  off,  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt  unbuttoned. 
'  Reuben,'  said  he,  '  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  London  and  take 
a  journey.' 

'* '  Down  to  the  Grange,  sir  ?'  I  asked,  my  heart  leaping  within  me  at 
the  good  news. 

^  *  No,  not  to  the  Grange,  ^bk  time  ;  if  s  farther  than  that.  But  as 
I  have  informed  no  one  of  my  intention,  I  must  leave  a  word  with  you, 
in  case  I  am  inquired  after.' 

"  *  Am  I  not  to  attend  you,  sir  ?*  I  interrupted. 

^'  ' No,  I  shan't  want  you  particularly,'  he  answered ;  ^you'll  do  more 
good  here.  Tell  all  who  may  inquire  for  me,  and  especially  my  brother, 
that  although  they  may  think  I  did  wrong  to  start  alone  on  a  road  where- 
I  haire  nev^  been,  I  am  obH^ed  to  do  so.  I  cannot  help  myself.  Tell 
them  I  deliberated  upon  it  before  making  up  my  mind,  and  that  I 
undertake  it  in  the  possession  of  all  my  frumlties  ma  soises.' 

2p2 
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<<  I  found  these  words  somewhat  strange,"  continaed  Beaben/  ^hot 
his  true  meaning  liever  struck  upon  me— oh,"  he  wailed,  daspiiuF  his 
hands,  ^'  it  never  struck  upon  me.  My  thoi4;fat9  only  turned  to  Soot- 
land  ;  for  mj  master  had  been  talking  of  gomg  there  to  see  a  Scotch 
hard,  a  friend  of  his,  and  I  believed  he  had  taken  a  sudden  resdution  to 
pay  the  visit  then  ;  I  thought  he  had  pulled  out  his  trunk  to  put  in  some 
thmgs,  he  might  want,  before  I  packed  it.  I  asked  him  when  he  in- 
tended to  start,  and  he  replied  that  I  should  know' all  in  the  mommg ; 
and  I  went  back  to  my  b^.'^ 

Charles  had  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair :  his  eyes  were  strained  on 
Reuben.     Had  he  a  foreshowing  of  what  was  to  come  ? 

"  In  the  morning  one  of  the  women  servants  came  and  woke  me.  ^r 
face  startled  me  the  moment  I  opened  my  eyes  ;  it  was  white  and  terror- 
stricken,  and  she  asked  me  what  that  stream  of  blood  meant  that  liad 
trickled  from  under  the  door  of  my  master's  chamber.  I  went  there 
when  I  had  put  a  thing  or  two  on.  Master  Charles,"  he  added,  dnmping 
his  voice  to  a  dread  wmsper,  ^<  he  had  indeed  gone  on  his  journey. 

<*  Was  he  dead?" 

**  He  had  been  dead  for  hours.  The  razor  was  lying  beside  him,  near 
the  door :  I  told  you  his  throat  was  bare.  I  have  never  overgot  that 
dreadful  sight :  a  thought  has  always  been  haunting  me  that,  had  I 
understood  his  meaning  as  I  might,  it  would  have  been  prevented." 

"His  trunk — ^what  did  he  get  that  out  for?" 

"  To  blind  me — as  I  have  believed  since." 

*'  Why  did  he  commit  the  deed  ?"  gloomily  continued  Charles^  iihoDi 
the  account  seemed  to  have  partially  sobered. 

*^  He  had  got  into  the  clutches  of  the  same  sort  of  people  that  you 
have,  sir,  and  they  had  fleeced  him  down  to  beggary  and  shame ;  and  he 
had  not  the  resolution  to  leave  them,  and  face  the  poverty :  that  was  why 
he  did  it  His  worst  enemy  was  Captain  Haughton.  He  is  Coilonel 
Haughton  now." 

'<  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Charles  Dalrymple,  after  a  pame  of 
astonishment. 

"  Tes,  sir,  the  same  man.  He  is  your  evil  genius,  and  he  was  your 
uncle's  before  you.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  was  when  we  both  stood 
together,  over  my  master's  dead  body  :  he  came  in,  along  with  otfaen. 
<He  must  have  been  stark  mad,'  was  his  exclamation,  as  he  looked 
down  at  him.  <  Perhaps  so.  Captain  Haughton,'  I  answered,  *  but  the 
guilt  lies  on  those  who  drove  him  so.'  He  took  my  meaning,  and  he 
slunk  away,  and  we  never  met  again  till  he  called  here  the  other  day, 
after  you,  sir.  I  knew  him,  and  he  knew  me :  I  don't  think  hell  come 
here  again.  Mr.  Charles,  you  had  better  have  fdlen  into  the  meshes  of 
the  Fiend  himself,  than  into  that  man's." 

'<  My  undo  must  have  been  insane  when  he  did  this,"  uttered  Charles 
Dalrymple. 

*<  The  jury  said  otherwise,"  sadly  answered  Reuben.  «  Thev  brought 
it  irxfeUhd^u;  and  he  was  buried  by  torchlight,  without  the  burial  i 


The  news  had  told  upon  Charles.  His  mind,  just  then,  was  a  chaos. 
Nothing  tanrible  showing  out  of  it,  save  that  his  plight  was  as  bad  as  hb 
uncle's,  and  he  had  been  looking,  in  his  persistent  infatuation,  Cor  that 
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night  to  redeem  it     He  rose  up,  after  a  while,  and  signed  to  Reuben  to 
let  him  pass.     The  biter's  spirit  sank  within  him. 

''  Is  what  I  haye  told  you  of  no  avail,  Mr.  Charles?  Are  you  still  bent 
on  going  forth  to  those  iincked  men  ?     It  will  be  your  ruin. 

'*  It  is  that  already/'  were  Charles's  words.  ^*  Keuben,  as  it  was  with 
niy  unde,  so  it  is  with  me :  I  am  ruined,  and  worse  than  ruined,  and 
after  to-night  I  will  know  Colonel  Haughton  no  more.  But  I  ha?e  re- 
solved to  make  one  desperate  effort  this  night  to  redeem  myself,  and  I 
must  do  it.     I  will  try  it,  it  is  the  only  chance.     Let  me  pass.** 

The  servant  could  not  help  himself ;  he  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  con- 
trolling or  turning  him,  and  he  drew  aside.  And  Charles  went  out  with 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  desk  in  his  breast-pocket. 

What  strange  infeituation  could  have  been  upon  him  ?  If  you  have 
been  drawn  into  the  fiery  vortex  of  gambling,  you  will  not  ask;  and  if  you 
have  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  you  understand  it.  Charles  Dal- 
lymple  was  a  desperate  man:  and,  besides  that,  the  feverish  yearning  for 
play,  in  itself,  was  strong  upon  him ;  as  it  always  was  now,  at  that  night 
nour.  As  yet  the  penalty  he  had  incurred  was  but  embarrassment  and 
poverty :  he  was  now  about  to  stake  what  was  not  his,  and  risk  gwlt 
And  yet,  he  went  forth :  for  the  dreadful  vice  had  got  fiist  hold  of  him. 

Mr.  Piggott  had  been  cooling  his  heels  and  his  patience  outside,  not 
blessing  his  young  friend  for  the  unnecessary  and  unexpected  delay,  and 
not  doing  the  opposite.  He  was  of  too  equable  a  nature  to  curse  and 
swear  :  he  left  tnat  to  his  peppery  partner,  Haughton. 

<'I  thought  you  had  gone  to  bed,"  he  said,  when  Charles  appeared: 
^'  in  another  nunute  I  should  have  come  to  see  after  you." 

Charles  Dalrymple  did  not  reply.  He  linked  nis  arm  within  Mr. 
Figgfott's,  and  walked  on,  in  silence,  in  the  direction  of  Jermyn-street. 

'uiey  entered  the  **  helL"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  word  for  pohte  pens  and 
ears,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  appropriate  one.     It  was  blaang  with  light, 

and  as  hot  as as  its  name,  and  fiery  countenances  of  impassioned 

triumph,  and  agonised  countenances  of  vascillating  suspense,  and  sullen 
countenances  of  despair,  were  crowding  there.  Colonel  Haughton  was 
in  a  private  room  :  it  was  mostly  kept  for  himself  and  hb  firiends,  a  choice 
knot,  of  whom,  he  was  amidst,  when  Charles  and  Mr.  Piggott  entered. 
Down  sat  Charles  at  the  green  cloth,  wild  and  eager. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  fools  of  us,"  whispered  Colonel  Haughton. 
"  You  know  you  do  not  possess  another  stiver :  why  take  up  a  place  ?" 

"Now,  Ilaughton,  you  are  too  stringent,"  benevolenuy  mterposed 
Mr.  Piggott,  laying  hold  of  the  colonel's  arm,  and  givmg  it  a  peculiar 
pinch.  "  Here  is  Dalrymple,  with  an  impression  that  luck  will  be  upon 
him  to-night,  a  conviction,  indeed,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  him  his 
revenge.  It  is  his  turn  to  win  now.  As  to  stakes,  he  says  he  has  some- 
thing with  him  that  will  do." 

Charles  Dalrymple  drew  the  papers  firom  his  pocket,  and  dashed  them 
before  Colonel  Haughton.  "I  am  prepared  to  stake  this,"  he  said. 
^'Nothing  risk,  notlung  win.  Luck  must  favour  me  to-night  Even 
Hggott  says  so,  and  he  knows  how  bad  it  has  been." 

(>>lonel  Haughton  ran  his  spectacles  over  the  papers.  ''I  see,"  he 
said :  "  it  will  do.     The  risking  it  is  your  busmess,  not  ours." 

*^  Of  course  it  is  mine,"  answered  Uharles  Dalrymple. 
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<*  Then  put  yoor  s^natore  to  it     Hei<e ;  by  tbe  nde  o£  tbe  ( 

It  was  done,  and  they  sal  down  to  play^.  **  NotUng  ziric,  noAimg 
vrm,"  Charles  had  said:  he  had  betlOT  have  said, ''Notht^riil^iM^^ 
lose ;"  and  have  acted  upon  it  A  little  past  midiught,  he  went  tttiggmw 
mg  out  of  that  house,  a  doomed  nan.  All  was  of«r,  all  lost  Fanner 
Lm^s  mon^  had  passed  out  of  his  possesskni,  and  he  waa  a  cnnninal  m 
the  sight  of  himsetf ;  soon  to  be  a  onmioal  in  the  sighit  of  the  woiM,  and 
fialde  to  be  arrasttd  and  tried  at  the  bar  of  justiee^  a  oobidob  felon. 

He  had  taken  nothing  since  he  entered,  yet  he  reded  about  Hka  oam 
the  worse  for  driAk.  w  hat  was  to  beoome  of  him  ?  InTohmtaiil^  the 
fiote  Ins  undo  had  resorted  to  eame  across  hit  nund :  nay,  it  is  wroi^  to 
say  **  came  across  his  nond,"  for  it  had  not  been  away  firom  it  £veo  m 
Ale  mad  turmofl  of  that  last  hour,  when  the  suspense  was  awfid  to  bear, 
mA  hope  and  dread  had  fought  widi  each  other  as  a  meeting  whiriwia^ 
the  foots  of  that  dark  history  had  been  throstiDg  themsehea  out 

His  foee  was  burning  without,  and  his  bniin  was  bamiag  wilhin.  It 
was  a  remarkably  windy  night,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  and  suffiosed  4m 
breeae  to  Mow  on  his  miserable  brow.  And  so  he  paced  ^e  uUmts^ 
going  foom  home,  not  to  it.  Where  could  be  go  ?  he  with  the  fafand  «f 
dnM  and  shame  upon  him  ?  He  got  to  Charing-€ros%  and  then  he 
baited,  and  listened  to  Ae  ^tfersnt  docks  striking  one.  Shodd  he  turn 
bade  to  8eudi  Audley-itreetf  And  encounter  Rmd>en,  who  had  tnad  to 
mw  him,  and  had  foiled  ?  And  go  to  bed,  and  wait,  widn  what  fnlmiw 
he  might,  till  tbe  law  daimed  mm?  Hardly.  Anywhere  bat.  haoss. 
The  breeae  waa  stronger  now :  it  blew  foom  tne  cfoection  of  the  water. 
Charles  Ddrymple  repkoed  his  hat,  pulled  it  firmfy  on  Us  head  to  hide 
his  eyes  from  ttie  night,  and  dragged  his  steps  towards  Wiajiainiiiiiv 
bridge. 

Of  dl  places  in  the  world  1— the  bridge  and  the  tempting  stream! — 
what  eril  power  impelled  him  tibere  ? 

Reuben  sat  up  ^  livelong  night  His  master  never  eame.  Feariagi 
he  knew  not  what,  and  attaching  more  hnportanoe  to  ChaileB's  having 
remained  out  than  he  miffht  have  done  at  another  time,  he  betook  Us- 
self,  between  dght  and  mne,  to  Mr.  Figgott's.  That  gsntlamaii  did  not 
live  in  very  foshionable  lodgings,  and  ms  address  Ihese  was  not  ufmaBy 
given :  but  Reuben  had  gone  on  a  fidiing  tour,  some  days  befon^  to 
catch  what  informatioa  he  could,  as  to  the  private  eonoenis  o£  Mr. 
Piggott  and  Cokmel  Haughton,  and  had  found  it  out 

The  slipshod  swvant  l^ew  nothing:  only  that  Mr.  Piggott  ^  wam't 
up  yet."  So  Reuben,  without  any  opposi^aon,  appeared  before  hk  diaiii- 
her  door,  and  knocked  at  it,  a  shmp,  loud  knock. 

**  Who's  there  r 

Anotiier  knock,  sharper  than  before. 

"  Come  in." 

Reuben  walked  in.  **  Sa,^  was  his  unceremonioas  addnas,  ^do  you 
know  anyliimg  of  my  master?'' 

*"  I  r^cried  Mr.  Piggott,  whmi  he  had  reoovered his  sunrisa.  ^Ido 
not.     Why?" 

"I  thought  you  might,  sir,  as  you  took  him  oat  laat  mght  Ha  aaid 
he  was  going  to  phy  with  you  and  Cokmd  Haoghton.  He  has  not  aa^ 
turned  home,  and  there's  aome  important  buainoas  waitii^  for  hua,  aa  I 
want  to  find  him." 
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•    Baobenkkl^keiioiildacmgly,  biittlie  ^'imporftaofefauab^ 
impromptu  inventioii. 

^  He  left  nt  last  niglii  between  twelve  aod  one ;  to  00  home,  as  I 
suppose,*^  said  Mr.  P^gott,  soeMwhat  taken-to.     <<  I  know  nothing 


Nobody  else  knew  anything  more,  tfaongfa  Reuben  did  not  ssmple  to 
question  all  he  eame  across,  espeeially  Cokmel  Hangbton*  The  day 
wore  on,  and  the  senrant  was  halt  disteoted.  His  master^had  never  re- 
gained away  fike  this. 

Another  night  passed,  Simday  morning  arose,  and  tidings  eame  of 
Cfaaries  and  hu  probable  fiite.  A  hat  had  been  fbond  in  the  Thames  the 
previous  di^,  floating  away  witii  the  tide.  Inside  it  was  written  ^  C. 
Dalrymple,  and  it  was  brought  to  Reuben  to  be  owned  or  disowned. 
He  reeognised  it  in  a  moment.  It  was  the  one  his  unfOTtimate  master 
bad  worn  that  n^^  How  could  it  have  come  in  the  water,  and  where, 
then,  was  Charies  Dalrymple  ?  Little  need  to  speculate.  Some  barg«» 
aaen,  who  wsve  in  their  vessel,  lying  close  to  the  side  of  Westminster- 
bridge,  came  forward  and  deposed  ^t  about  two  o'dodc  on  Saturday 
aaoming  dwy  had  heard  a  weight  drop  into  the  water— »^<  as  if  a  body 
had  throwed  hisself  right  on  to  the  Thames,  o'  porpose  to  make  a  how 
in  it^  A  peison  had  also  seen  Mr.  Dabrmple  on  4be  bridge,  and  veeog- 
nised  him,  not  many  minntss  before.  ^Hie  mebneholy  ttS$  soon  spread 
Qfmr  Loado»-*-that  Charles  Dalrymple  had  drowned  himself;  another 
vietim  to  Play. 

**  Itmns  in  the  fiunily,''  quoth  some  who  remembered  the  farmer  «9ba- 
strophe :  *'  like  unde,  like  nephew.  The  name  of  Charles  Dalrymple  must 
be  a  fated  one.'' 

^'  I  would  at  least  have  used  a  pbtol,  and  gone  out  of  tfw  world  like  a 

gentleman,"  was  the  bad  remark  of  that  bad  man,  Colonel  Haughtoo,  as 
e  ^tood  on  the  Sunday  night — yes,  the  Sunday  night— and  addressed 
tiiose  ocdleeted  around  him  in  the         place  with  the  not  name. 

Meanwhile,  Oscar  Daliymple,  travelling  all  mght,  had  reaehed  the 
CSnange  on  Saturday  mormng.  Never  in  his  life  fond  oip  Charies,  sqareel^ 
tolerant  of  him,  he  did  not  mre  him  now,  but  ^>enlT  proclaimed  his 
delinquencies  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  The  pain  to  all  was  gieat :  Aa 
shock  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple  very  great ;  she  knew  how  fatal  i&  vice  had 
already  been  in  the  fnnly*  But  in  the  midst  of  her  reproachful  anrer 
towards  Charles,  she  fi»lt  that  Oscar  need  not  have  betrayed  him  to  his 
asters.     She  said  as  much. 

*^  I  differ  from  you,"  replied  Osoar.  **  When  a  man  enters  on  rvdnous 
courses,  to  hide  it  from  any  of  his  family  is  not  expedient  It  it  only  by 
letting  him  fsel  their  madced  disapprobation  of  his  oondnct,  diat  any 
hope  of  amelioration  ean  be  looked  for.  Selina  and  Aiiee  must  net  pet 
and  flatter  him  as  they  have  hitiierto  done.     8ud&  is  my  opinion.'' 

Sueh  was  not  Mrs.  Dabym^'s.  ^  What  plan  oan  be  adopted  ?*  she 
asked,  quittb^  that  part  of  the  subject.  ''Did  he  positively reCase  to 
eome  down  with  you  ?" 

''  He  positively  refused.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  te  more  a  mooK* 
tain  down  here.  Something  ought  to  be  dane^f  yon  oooJd  Mily  tell 
what  Of  course  tinags  gat  worse,  night  by  night.  AmraigfatheaMV 
stake  the  Gnnga.'' 
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<<  Stake  the  Grange  T  uttered  Selina  Dalrymple.  <<  Whaterer  do  yoa 
mean?'' 

<<  Stake  it  andloee  it,"  added  Oscar.  ^^  When  the  mania  for  piaj  «et8 
in  on  a  man,  be  is  not  content  to  confine  his  yentmies  to  trifles." 

<<  But,  I  do  not  onderstandy"  returned  Selina.  ''  How  could  he  stake 
the  Grange  ?     It  is  in  the  Dalrymple  fieunily,  and  cannot  so  out  of  it." 

<<  He  might  stake  its  valae.     Mortgage  it^  that  is,  for  his  own  £&.'* 

<<  And  could  we  not  remain  in  it  P*  she  quickly  asked. 

'^  Scarcely.  It  might  take  every  sluiling  of  its  in-oomings  to  pay  off 
the  interest.     You  could  not  remain  here' upon  notlnng." 

<'  Would  it  be  sacrificed ;  useless  to  us  for  so  long  as  Chailet  lired?^ 
Selina  reiterated,  not  comprehending  yet 

Oscar  nodded.  *<  I  am  only  saying  what  he  might  do  :  I  do  not  say 
he  will.  He  might  so  hamper  himself  and  iuTolye  the  estat^  that  h# 
could  never  derive  further  benefit  from  it.  Or  his  fiunily  either,  so  loof* 
asheUved.*' 

**  Would  it  return  to  us  at  his  death  ?  I  am  sure  if  he  is  to  nfc  up  aSl 
night,  he  will  destroy  his  health,  and  die,"  she  moumfuUy  added. 

«c  It-^— would  return  into  the  fitmily,"  spoke  Oscar,  hesitating  wfaero 
the  pause  has  been  put. 

Alice  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  buried  in  a  reverie,  looked  up.  A 
contingency  liad  occurred  to  her  which  she  had  never  thought  of  before : 
so  entirely  had  the  Grange  been  tHeirs,  in  their  father^s  recent  UfetJiwy 
and  in  the  certainty  of  its  descending  to  Charles  afterwards.  *^  Siqipose 
anything  were  to  happen  to  Charles,"  she  said,  ^<  whose  would  the  Gnmge 
be?    Mamma's?" 

No  one  answered  her. 

^<  Oscar,  I  ask  you,  would  it  go  to  mamma  ?" 

"No.'' 

"To  whom,  then?" 

"  My  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  "  it  would  be  Oscai^s.  It 
goes  in  the  male  line." 

The  answer  took  both  the  young  ladies  by  surprise,  but  they  wero 
silent.  They  stole  a  glance  at  him :  a  red,  conscious  light  had  flown 
into  his  usually  pale  d^ek. 

"  I  never  knew  it,"  breathed  Selina. 

"  And  it  is  of  litUe  import  your  knowing  it  now,"  cried  Oscar.  ^I 
am  as  likely  to  come  in  to  the  Grange  as  I  am  to  be  made  piime  minister. 
Charles  is  a  younger  man  than  I  am." 

^'  But,  if  Charles  were  to  play  it  away,"  resumed  Alice,  "  it  would  bo 
yours  then." 

**  Alice,  you  must  be  unusually  dull  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Dalrympke* 
"  Were  Charles  to  be  so  infatuated — ^which  I  have  little  foar  of ;  nooe^ 
indeed — it  would  not  be  Oscar's,  any  more  than  it  b  now." 

"  Whose  ihtti,  mamma  ?  I  was  thmking  of  something  else  when  yoa 
were  talking." 

"Charleses  still.  Only  he  could  not  enjoy  it.  His  creditors  would 
take  care  of  that" 

''Poor  Charles  !*  uttered  Alice.  <'He  has  been  left  to  himself;  vf 
there,  he  has  had  nobody  to  turn  to  for  advice  or  coonsd,  and  I  dare  my 
he  has  only  done^  vrbaX  ne  has  done,  from  thoughtlessness.  A  word  from 
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mamma  may  set  him  right  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  go  to  him, 
mamma  ?^ 

"  Yes,  Alice.     I  have  heen  resolving  on  it,  now,  as  we  were  talking." 

*^  It  is  the  only  plan,"  returned  Oscar,  looking  at  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 
*'  He  may  listen  to  you." 

"  I  will  go— to-morrow  is  Sunday — ^the  first  thing  on  Monday  morn- 
ing.   Ton  must  accompany  me^  Oscar." 

««Ifyouwishit,Iwai." 

Monday  morning  dawned,  aud  all  got  up  to  the  early  break£ast-table ; 
eren  Alice,  whose  lameness  was  an  ap(Sogy  for  not  rising  early  in  general. 
In  the  midst  of  breakfiut,  James  came  in,  and  looked  at  Oscar  Dal- 
rymple. 

**  Will  you  please  to  step  here,  sir,  a  minute  ?" 

** What  for?" 

"  Just  for  a  minute^  nr,"  repeated  James. 

Oscar  went  out,  some  breaa-and-butter  in  his  hand,  for  there  was  no 
time  to  spare.    James  shut  the  door. 

'^  Here's  Reuben  come  down,  sir,  by  the  night  mail,"  he  whispered. 
**  He  told  me  to  fetch  you  out  to  lum,  but  not  to  say  to  mistress  that  it 
was  him." 

Oscar  walked  quickly  across  the  hall.  Reuben,  who  was  peeping 
for  him,  from  the  kitchen  passage,  turned  into  an  empty  room.  Oscar 
followed. 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  has  brought  you  from  town  ?" 

The  old  servant  trembled  with  agitation,  and  grasped  hold  of  the  back 
of  a  chair.  *^  Oh,  Mr.  Oscar !  it  is  all  over.  My  poor  young  master  is 
gone." 

Oscar  sat  down,  seemingly  unconscious  what  he  did,  and  the  same  red 
light  came  into  his  cheeks. 

**  The  very  night  you  left,  sir,  he  went  out  again  with  those  men. 
Before  he  went,  he  told  me  he  was  riuned,  and  worse  than  ruined.  He 
never  came  back.  He  followed  on  the  fote  of  the  first  Charles  Dahymple ; 
but  he  did  not  come  home  to  do  it." 

<<  Has  he  destroyed  himself?" 

'«Hehas!  hehasl" 

«  How  ?    In  what  manner  ?" 

**  Drowned,  sir.  He  jumped  over  Westminster-bridge,  right  into  the 
water.  Oh,  whi^  distraction  his  poor  mind  must  have  been  in,  to  urge 
him  to  such  a  death  as  thatl" 

Oscar  rose  and  looked  from  the  window.  Cold  as  was  his  nature^  the 
news  could  not  hil  to  shock  him — although  he  was  the  inheritor. 

*^  Has  the  body  been  found  ?"  he  presently  asked. 
^*  No.  Periiaps  it  never  will  be.  The  officers  say,  not  half  the  bodies 
that  get  into  the  Thames  ever  see  the  light  again.  But  his  fiite  is  as 
certain,  sir,  as  if  it  had  been :  and  it  may  yet  be  found.  Curious  to  say, 
a  young  man  who  works  for  his  tailor,  passed  along  the  bridge,  just 
before  two  o'clock,  and  saw  him  there,  hanging  half  over  the  parapet: 
just  as  if  he  was  going  to  drop  into  it  He  pulled  him  back,  bu^  he 
says,  when  he  saw  it  was  Mr.  Dalrymple,  he  begged  his  pardon  and 
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Wilked  oiu  At  two,  the  men,  ia  a  bvge  then^  heasl  ibm  wgUk  m  iim 
water,  and  the  next  day  his  hat  was  found  in  die  stream,  ud  tmi^hf 
hame.^ 

<<  It  is  sad  new%"  said  Oscar.'  ^  I  and  Mrs.  Dahjnqple  were  m  the 
point  of  starting  for  London.     It  is  of  no  use  now." 

'^Ombt,''  oaSed  oat  the  Toioe  of  Mrs.  Dtkya^  ^wben  an 70a? 
We  haye  not  many  minutes." 

'^  However  shaU  I  break  it  to  them?"  mutbsrad  Oscae.  ^I  doaot 
like  the  mission." 

He  walked  aeross  the  hall,  mow  his  #toit,aBd  re-entefod  the  TfPifS^fs^t- 
room.  He  proceeded  with  his  task  as  well  as  he  could,  aad  got  dooogh 
it^  not  telling  them  the  worst  particulars  at  first,  and  almoat  thankful  that 
Alice  &inted  and  fell  on  the  floor,  because  it  caused  some  diFecsioB  to 
Mrs.  Daliymple's  death-Kke  shock. 

And,  ere  the  mid-day  sun  was  at  its  height,  the  estate  was  xa^^ng  with 
the  news  that  its  generous  young  houUord  had  passid  away,  wtt  his 
faults  and  his  follies,  and  that  Oscar  Dah^mide  seigaed  at  tike  Gmge- 
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Mellow  and  fuU-flavoured,  juicy  and  generous,  is  much  of  this  Last 
Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree.  No  such  apology  it  needs  as  is  profilBred  in  one 
of  Dryden's  prologues — 

And  smoe  that  plenteouB  Aotamn  now  is  pest. 
Whose  gnqpes  mi  peaches  have  induked  joar  ta&tcw 
Take  in  good  part,  from  our  poor  poers  board. 
Such  rivelled  truite  as  Winter  can  afford. 

It  is  not  merely,  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  as  the  dbakiog 
of  an  olive-tree,  or  as  the  gleaning  grapes  when  the  vintsge  im  dene. 
No  sndi  qpologetio  tone  it  needed,  therefore^  as  the  iatraduetoiy  linee 
awome: 

^Et,  comme  aux  fins  d'aatomnG^ 

Le  villageois,  dans  ses  clos  d^uill^, 
Eegarde  encor  si  Farbre  en  sa  couronne 
Ne  cache  pas  qudques  fruits  oubli&, 
Je  vais,  cherchant ;  pour  cela  je  m'^eille ; 
Mais  Parbre  est  mort,  fatigu^  des  hivcrs. 
Qu'il  manquera  de  fruits  &  ma  corbel ! 
IXeu  ae  yeut  plus  que  je  fasse  de  vers* 

In  one  sense,  the  tree  is  indeed  dead ;  Parbre  e$t  mort  But  m  an- 
other, and  on  account  of  this  its  hitest  fruitage,  i^  and  racy,  lich  and 

•  Dtoni^res  ChansoDs  de  P.  J.  de  B^ranger,  de  1884  k  1891,  tmn  uee 
et  une  Pr€&oe  de  T Auteur.    Paris :  Perrotin.    1857. 
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na^y  it  may  be  said  to  snell  sweet  and  Uoesom  in  the  dent  Bead  and 
gone  is  the  old  man  dkiqnent,  iiie  yeteraa  chansomiMr  on  whose  Upe  e 
natioii  hung,  in  ^s  of  yoro,  whether  he  sang  to  them  of  the  King  of 
Yvetot,  or  the  Fifth  of  May,  or  the  Old  Fli^,  or  the  JDieu  deg  henm% 
gens^  or  of  the  garret  in  which  he  conld  be,  and  was,  so  gay  at  twenty, 
when  ^'  six  stories  most  blidiely  and  briskly  he  clomb'' — *^  daffing  the 
world,  both  the  foolish  and  witl^ ;  rich  in  nis  spring,  without  prospect 
or  fears." 

A  £utet  it  is,  and  who'd  faa^e  it  imknown  P 
There  lay  my  bed,  very  shabby  and  hard ; 

There  stood  my  table ;  and  still  1  behold 
Three  feet  of  a  verse  on  the  plaster  charred : 

yet  for  one  ^  month  of  which  garret-life  he  would  {ipse  dixU)  have  \9g^ 
tered  all  his  remaining  existence  when  he  wrote  Dans  un  gremer  qu*on 
est  bten  a  vingt  ans.  But  dead  and  gone  though  the  old  songster  be^ 
the  songs  live,  and  will  live — the  old  songs,  and,  we  may  add,  the  new. 
When  Stranger  was  in  seclusion  at  Tours,  he  was  thus  appealed  to  bjr 
the  venerable  English  poet  to  whom  'we  owe  that  phrase,  Last  Fruit  off 
an  Old  Tree : 

O  Harp  of  France !  why  hong  unstrung 

Thosepoplar  waving  isles  among 

Which  thinly  shade  the  sunny  Loire  P 

The  harp  was  not,  however,  unstmng.  The  right  hand  of  the  haqm 
had  not  exhausted  its  force  or  lost  its  cunning.  These  present  lays, 
echoed  as  it  were  €P outre  tambe,  are  the  result  of  long  years  of  laborious 
leisure — composed  with  care  as  well  as  spirit,  polished  up  at  intervals 
and  with  iastidious  deliberation,  and  not  made  over  to  the  pdbHc  until 
brought  as  near  to  perfection  as  the  ripened  taste  of  the  poet,  who  never 
could  nor  would  be  hurried  in  his  poetry,  accounted  practicable.  Only 
Ae  aTxthor  of  i^  best  of  the  earlier  chansons  could  have  written  the  best 
of  these.  None  other  could  have  carolled  a  tralala  with  the  same  joyous 
abandon,  or  reiterated  a  re&ain  with  the  same  melo^ous  ease,  or  shown 
the  same  shrewd  insight  in  some  tit-bit  of  worldly  wisdom,  or  Ae  same 
humorous  tenderness  in  some  reminiscence  of  the  past,  or  the  same 
common-sendcal  i^recmlaon  or  perhaps  cynical  depredation  of  die 
present  In  the  last  songs  as  in  the  original  collections,  we  have  that 
self-same  B^ranger  who  once  declared,  Mes  chansons^  c^est  Mai  Again 
the  chansons  proclaim,  and  embody,  and  are  identified  with  the  MoL 
Agun  we  recognise  that  Bonapartist  enthusiasm,  that  republican  inde* 
pendence  withtJ,  that  quiet  humour,  that  buoyant  gaiety,  diat  maUet 
bourgeosiey  that  carpe  diem  phikeophy,  that  mastariy  versification,  that 
art  in  concealing  art,  which  ravished  the  ears  of  yovBe  Fiance  from  1815 
to  1833,  from  we  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  their  exodus,  and  after. 
Of  course  there  is  a  more  subdued  tone  in  many  of  the  lyrics,  a  lower 
degree  of  animal  spirits,  a  more  pensive  tendency,  a  frequent  allunon  to 
the  penalties  of  age,  the  losses  of  long  life,  the  triumphs  of  time. 

Tu  m'entsnds  chanter  d'une  voix  qui  tiemUa 
De  grands  souvenirs,  de  tendres  regrets. 

So  the  septuagenarian  addresses  his  walking-stick,  num  compagnan^ 
humble  cep  de^  vigm;  dreaoiily  rehearsing  again,  in  retrospective  review, 
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the  days  when  there  was  splendour  in  the  grass  and  glcny  in  ibe  flower 
which  nothing  could  now  hring  back  ;  and  sighing  at  die  cfaange  'twixt 
now  and  then,  while  summoniDg  a  cheery  aspect^  if  only  in  memoiy  of 
the  past 

For  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws. 

And  often,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  ioy  because 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

Me  voila  sepiuagenairey  exclaims  B^ranger  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 

Beau  titre,  mais  lourd  k  porter. 
Amis,  ce  titre  qu'on  v^^ 
Nul  de  vous  n'ose  le  chanter. 

But  he  dares,  after  his  £uhion : 

Tout  en  respCMstant  la  vieillesse 
J'ai  bien  ^tudi^  les  vieux— 

and  the  result  of  this  study  becomes  the  burden  of  his  song, 

Ah !  que  les  vieux 
Sent  ennuyenx ! 
Ne  rien  (aire  est  ce  qu'ils  font  mieux — 

a  refrain  on  the  strength  of  which  the  minstrel  may  be  asnred,  ihat 
although  he  bears  witness  against  himself,  his  witness  is  not  tme.  Not 
true  is  the  complaint  in  the  last  stanza, 

Amis,  moi,  j'ai  perdu  ma  verve : 
Plus  de  couplels  gais  et  chautants — 

for  it  was  after  this  stanza,  and  after  this  seventieth  birthday,  that  he 
warbled  the  Oaiete,  persSvere^  in  a  stnun  af^r  Horace's  own  hearty  and 
other  kindred  verses,  anytlung  but  age-stricken  or  efiftt^em. 

One  could  have  wished  to  catoh  in  the  accents  of  B^rangei^s  adieox 
something  of  that  devotional  spirit,  of  that  chastened  faith,  wat  pleaBng 
hope,  and  fond  desire,  and  longing  after  immortality,  witliont  which  old 
age  is  of  necessity  so  dreary,  and  often  so  unlovely,  a  thing.  But  the 
poet's  creed  and  practice  were  epicurean.  Our  neo-Chiistiaa  secalaEisIs 
tell  us,  in  theur  own  formula,  How  to  Make  the  Best  of  both  Worlds. 
B^ranger's  doctrine  confined  itself  to  one  World,  and  stored  this  ode 
that  undiscovered  country,  to  him  a  grand  peut-etre,  fromwhoeeboorae 
no  traveller  returns.  Like  Bums  in  a  variety  of  particnlan^  he  was 
especially  like  him  in  the  spirit  of  that  carpe  diem  strain,  whidi  glorified 
pleasure  as  life's  mag^-wand : 

The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wieM ; 
Por,  ance  that  five^m-fortj's  speel'd. 
See  crazy,  weaiy,  joyless  eild, 

Wi' wrinkled  fiacc. 
Gomes  hostin,  hirplln  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin. 
Then  fareweel  vacant,  careless  roamin; 
And  fareweel  cheaifu'  tankards  foamin. 

An'  social  noise; 
An'  fareweel,  dear  deludin  woman. 

The  joy  of  joys! 
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Such  indeed  of  B^raogei^s  songs  as  were  of  a  licentious  cast,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  first  collection — ^though  Morgan  Rattler  has  declared  that 
there  is  more  harm  in  one  piece  of  amorous  tom-titterj  in  little's  poems^ 
or  a  paffe  of  the  New  Hdoise,  or  a  modem  she-novel,  or  a  devotional 
tract  sudi  as  Mr.  Shandy  recommended  for  the  perusal  of  the  Widow 
Wadman,  than  in  all  the  loose  songs  B^ranger  ever  wrote,  or  were  ever 
fiithered  upon  him.  This  last  instalment,  however,  of  the  old  chanson* 
nier^s  verses,  is  in  keeping  with  its  predecessors  in  the  view  it  takeii  of 
life,  as  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  while  joys  are  within  reach* 
Aimons  viie^pemani  vUe^  tout  invUe  d  vwre  vUe :  aimans  viie,  penstmi 
viiey — au  gahp^  mondefaht! 

An  gabp  toujonrs,  tonjours. 
Da  fouet  le  Temps  nous  presse, 
Sans  respect  ponr  la  Sagesse, 
Sans  piti^  pour  les  amours. 
A  cheval  sur  nos  chimeras. 
Courant  jusqu'au  d^tt^, 
Paisons,  pauvres  ^pb^m^s, 
D'mi  jour  one  €temit^. 

The  very  ouintessence  of  this  philosophy  inspires  a  subsequent  stanza  of 
the  same  chanson : 

Yotre  amour  me  ferait  dieu ; 
M'aimez-Tous,  mademoiselle? 
Soupirez  un  mois^  dit-elle. 
Unmois!  c'estlamort.    Adieu! 
Viens,  me  crie  une  friponne. 
Qui  da  temps  sait  mieux  user ; 
Chaque  baiser  qu'on  se  donne 
Peut  6ire  un  dernier  baiser. 

In  another  lay,  "  Le  Postilion,'*  composed  on  his  sixty-third  birthday. 
Time  is  personified  en  vieux  postillant  who  takes  no  need  of  the  cry, 
arret€y  arrite^  arrite!  of  the  old  passenger  he  hurries  along,  and  who 
would  fain  pull  up  by  the  roadside,  and  drink  a  stirrup-cup.  But  the 
churl  can't  hear,  or  won't : 

B  est  sourd,  ne  fait  nolle  pause ; 
Sao^le  tout  de  sou  fouet  puissant ; 
Se  nt  des  effrois  qu'il  nous  cause, 
Et  n'y  met  fin  qu'en  nous  versant. 

What  to  do,  then,  but  to  cherish  as  many  gay  souvenirs  as  possible,  and 
muse  on  les  regrets  as  littie  regretfully  as  a  mil  heart  will  allow?  Blitiie 
are  B&nmger^s  recollections  of  days  when  Time  wore  another  shape,  and 
rode,  or  seemed  to  ride,  at  another  pace : 

Qae  de  soupers !  Que  d'amourettes ! 
Qae  de  vrais  amis  k  vingt  ans ! 
C'est  Ik  le  temps  des  chansonnettes. 
Oh!  lebon temps!  oh!  lebontenq>s! 

Thus  he  reminds  one  firiend.  Brazier,  of  their  early  pleasures.  Another 
old  friend,  Antier,  is  told  in  ''  Mon  Camaval,"  how  the  poet,  as  he  sits 
between  his  lamp  and  his  cat,  conjures  up  the  pleasant  past : 
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Belli,  entre  ma  haffe  efc  aa  cbatte, 
Yieoz  rdveor,  je  vois  boos  mes  jBax 
De8  temps  d'oii  notie  amiii6  date 
Passer  le  fantdme  jojeux. 

A  joms  pareDsy  notre  jeuaease, 
S'affublant  d'habits  lea  pins  km, 
S'6cnait :  Joie,  amour,  iviease^ 
Nous  ont  faits  dieux;  imites-nous. 

AaJLBXwmhBW&miodM  Ui  erooyof  the  aparidinc 

sad  IIm  real  gafnentsy  and  die  upioanooa  kogii 

songs,  of  those  long-ago  soirees  ;  and  far  fimn  i^wtting  m  iSaoe  ■■*- 

spent  the  hours  thus  devoted  to  social  frolic,  he  aceoonts  ereacy  such 

sonvenir  a  joy  for  ever,  and  thus  ooodiides  his  laj : 

Cher  ami,  bin  que  je  me  ^ronde 
D'avoir  tant  chante  le  plaisir, 
Qoand  je  finirai  pour  ee  monde, 
Je  n'y  laisserai  qii\Ln  d^sir : 
G'est  qa'^  la  saison  printanite, 
B'heureux  enfants,  an  teint  yermeil, 
Yiennent,  oil  dormira  ma  \k\xQ 
Sur  les  fleors  danser  aa  soleiL 

The  Napoleon  ballads  in  this  volume  are  numerous  and  spiiited, 
but  mainly  refer  to  St.  Helena  and  Mien  greatness.  In  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  Corsicans,  headed  "  Le  Bapt^me,'*  the  burth  of  the  fntore 
hero,  and  his  marvellous  destiny,  are  the  stirring  theme.  In  ^'  L'Egvp- 
iienne,"  the  ambitious  boy  has  his  fortune  told  by  an  eloquent  and  nr- 
seeing  sibyl.  ^^  Le  Cheval  Arabe"  relates  to  an  anecdote  related  of  Napo- 
leon and  nis  family  in  their  days  of  peverty.  ^'  L'Aigle  et  TEtoile,"  to 
the  return  from  Elba,  the  eagle's  last  fligiit  and  disastrous  falL  "  Sainte- 
H^l^ne"  is  one  of  diose  pieces  of  fantasy,  with  angels  and  demons  for 
actors  and  interlocutors,  to  which  B^ranger  was  occasionally  addicted^ 
and  in  wluch  he  was  sometimes,  and  only  sometimes,  sucoeasfuL  *^  La 
Le^on  d'Histoire"  introduces  the  imperial  exile  disoourrinr  on  history  to 
General  Bertrand's  boy — and  mourmng  for  the  absence  of  his  own.  ''  II 
n'est  pas  morf*  is,  perhaps,  the  fl;em  of  this  Napoleon  series — the  idea 
bdng  one  that  long  found  a  welcome  in  the  provinces  of  France,  where 
the  popular  superstitkm  that  the  Emperor  was  not  dead  was  tenadousljy 
fostered,  and  possibly,  in  some  districts,  is  so  still.  Strong  as  simple  n 
the  pathos  of  each  stanza's  closing  line, 

N'est-il  pas  vrai,  mon  Dieu,  qu'il  n'est  pas  raort? 

Then  again  we  have  '' Madame  M^re,''  also  full  of  feeEng  and  gene« 
rous  sjnnpathy ;  and  ^'  Le  Matelot  Breton,''  narrating  a  stoloi  interview 
with  Sir  Hucbon's  pining  prisoner;  and  *'  Saint  Napol^n,**  a  dedama- 
tory  decree  of  canonisation,  pervaded  with  that  ironical  vein  which  finds 
free  course  in  so  much  of  o^ranger^s  composition,  ^ts  of  downright 
satire  are  not  lacking  in  these  pages  of  pungent  qmdity  enough,  as  in 
the  couplet  entitled  ^  C9iacun  son  Goiit,"  and  the  «<  Histoire  d'une  Id^" 
Of  the  entinely  serious  contributions,  the  most  noteworthy  is  *^  L'Aptee^'' 
addressed  to  Lamennais— ajMcce  of  unusual  earnestness,  on  a  tiieme  oat 
of  the  writer's  province.    The  ^<  De  Profundis"  oelebrates,  in  pensive 
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■Mwd,  a  birthd«f  ipent  at  Fontainefaleaii,  vhere  he  lappotes  himself 
ahmiy  dead  and  bonedy  and  q^eakiag  to  his  ^ends  from  the  sileoce  of 
Ike  tomb: 

Poartant,  knqu'ioi  je  m'enteEce^ 

Ne  me  croyez  pas  devenu 

Fou  misantbiope  oa  sage  austte;, 

Centre  son  sime  pr^enu. 
Avec  le  temps  si  men  esprit  plus  scmibre 
Yoyait  en  noir,  sons  mi  ebl  azar^, 
Soyez,  aads,  indalg^ents  poor  mon  omfare. 
JMpfvfkMdis/  cai}6BQnaatea6. 

Of  his  more  exchisiyely  gay  efifhsions,  '^  Je  sois  M£nStriex^  is  one  of  the 
airiesty  with  its  arch  refraia, 

AHonSygai!  danaez^lQletteBl 
%  Laissec  causer  Tosmamans; — 

while  '^  La  Nonrrice"  reyives  old  measures  and  memories  with  its  lithe- 
some fro,  lOf  tralala^  la,  la ;  and  '^  La  Prediction'*  bids  Lisette,  onoe 
afi;ain,  fill  the  singer's  g^iass,  and  calls  on  his  friends  to  join  hands,  and 
nre  et  danser  a  sa  voixy  not  yet  a  childish  treble,  or  cracked  beyond  hope 
of  repair. 

As  examples  of  his  peculiar  grace,  in  fabolar  fiction,  or  imaginatire 
dtalogoe,  and  similar  modes  of  oomposiiaoB,  we  may  refer  adnurers  to 
''La  Tonrterdle  et  la  Papillon,"  to  ''L'Oiseaa  &nt6aie,"  to  "La 
Paqoerette  et  I'Etoile,''  and  ^  Le  premier  PajnUon  f  or  i^;ain  to  the 
Arabian  tale  of  **  Les  Gages,"  the  home-story  of  ^^  L'Officier,"  the  £Em- 
tastic  legend  of  "  Le  Fille  da  Diablo,'*  and  the  history  of  "  La  demi^ 
F^."  Loye  of  retirement  grows  wi^  years,  and  B^ranger's  increasing 
regard  for  the  calm  and  independence  of  a  seehided  iSe,  and  his  in- 
arousing  distaste  far  ibe  tormoil  of  poKtieal  erdtsmont,  are  emphaticalfy 
record^,  and  with  beeoming  firoqaency,  in  these  songs  of  has  old  age— - 
in  bis  yerses  at  FontaiiieUeai],  his  Adiea  to  Paris,  fab  praise  of  the  wood* 
farndswUdi 

*— ~  offient  on  dcnuer^te 
Aa  yiefllsrd,  las  de  son  f ardean, 

and  in  the  confession  of  his  fears,  **  Mes  Craintes,"  addressed  to  his  Aca- 
demical friend,  Labnm.  There  is  plenty  of  yarie^,  therefore,  the  allu- 
sions we  haye  already  made  will  show,  in  d»s  posthumous  yolume.  To 
further  indicate  the  nature  of  that  yariety  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the 
remaining  pieces.  In  "  Notre  Globe,**  he  speculates  on  the  future  of 
this  planet — when  and  how  it  will  come  to  an  end.  In  '^  Le  Jongleur,'' 
he  portrays  the  dymg  minstrel — lonely  and  indigent — who  in  other  days 
has  gladdened  prmce  and  prelate  with  his  joyous  strains.  In  **  L'Olympe 
Bessuscit^"  he  shows  how  tenacious  of  life  are  the  old  gods  of  Greece, 
whateyer  Schiller  may  haye  said  or  sung  to  the  contrary,  and  how  the 
phrases  and  foncies  of  ancient  mythology  linger  lovingly  amongst  us:  the 
academical  orator,  for  instance,  prediotmg  the  doom  of  Phaeton  for  a 
riyal  school — ^the  clergyman  inyildn^  yon  to  dine  on  his  Parnassus,  or 
hill-side  which  Flora  mis  blessed—while  at  his  table  you  are  safe  to  meet 
Momus,  and  a  black-browed  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  Phosbus  incarnate  in 
some  gluttonous  author,  and  to  see  Neptune  hob-a-nob  with  Mercury, 
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and  Baocliiu  in  fall  grin  beside  Pluto.  In  <<  Le  SayaaV'^  he 
that  mechanical  materialism,  of  the  eardi  earthy,  wUch  omitB  or  daoiei 
a  dynamical  divinity,  of  the  heavens  heavenly.  In  ^^  La  Cdombe  et  Je 
Corbeau  da  D^oge,"  he  sets  in  contrast  the  fidih  that  woiketh  l^  lore 
and  tbe  unbelief  that  blights  endeavour — die  earnestness  of  innocent  hope 
and  the  cynicism  of  the  sneering  sceptic — the  dove  that  besvs  die  olive- 
branch,  and  the  raven,  Foiseau  notV,  that  only  and  for  ever  we  prmi  & 
fire.  In  <'  Ma  Canne,"  he  sings  the  praise  of  his  old  walking-ttidc,snd 
the  confidences  that  have  existed  between  them  sbce  that  **  sold  hng 
syne"  when  they  were  '^  first  acquent.**  In  ^|  Les  Tambours,"  he  depre- 
cates the  din  and  distraction,  never-ending  still-beginning,  of  those  noiq^ 
instruments-— 

Terreor  des  nuits,  trouble  des  jours. 
Tambours,  tambours,  tambours,  tambours, 
MMtourdirez-vous  done  toujours,  g 

Tambours,  tambours,  maudits  tambours-^ 

whose  *'  esprit  domine  •  • .  •  en  France,*'  where,  the  veteran  bard  com* 
plams, 

Tout  diarlatan  so  tambourine. 
Tout  marmot  veut  tambouriuer. 

In  a  very  characterisdc  fragment,  entitled  '^Enfer  et  DiaUe**— and 
Bfomger,  by-the-by,  is  as  cUbolically  disposed  (by  poetical  Ecenoe)  as 
Southey  himself— he  teaches  the  important  if  not  (urthodoz  leseon»  that 
every  human  being  is  his  own  devil,  and  is  the  maker  of  his  own  hell^- 

Sachez  que  chacun  est  son  Diable ; 
Que  chacun  se  fait  son  Enfer. 

In  <<  Le  Corps  et  I'Ame,"  he  illustrates  the  dependence  of  the  sooi  on 
the  body,  and  its  obligations  thereto,  and  the  snfferings  a  poor  n^^ected 
body  majr  have  to  endure  from  its  ^^  hauffht  insultmg"  tenant  ^'Mes 
Fleors"  is  a  charming  ei^resrion  of  genue  sadness ;  '^L'Or,"  an  ener- 
getic protest  against  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf;  ^'  La  Maitresse  dn 
Aoi,"  a  too  true  reading  of  a  too  shallow  heart  And  at  last  we  light  on 
ihe  old  poet's  <' Adieu,"  the  impassioned  Csrewell  of  a  Frendmian  still 
doting  upon  France : 

Franoe,jemeurs,jemeur8;  tout  me  I'annonce. 
M^  aoor^,  adieu.    Que  ton  saint  nom 
Soit  le  dernier  que  ma  bouche  prononce. 
Aucun Eranpab t'aima-t-il plus P    Oh!  non. 
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VII. 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  KOREIGAUM— CAPTAIN  DAWDLETON. 

The  rage  of  Bajee  Rao  at  the  splendid  repulse  of  his  host  was 
unbounded,  and  he  expended  his  fury  by  ravaging  the  district,  and 
murdering  all  stragglers,  men  or  women,  whom  he  caught.  His 
weak  mind,  from  the  highest  confidence,  sank  to  complete  despair. 
He  began  to  act  as  if  all  hope  were  gone.  He  had  fallen  Imck, 
after  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  beyond  the  Moota-Moola,  and  we  continued 
to  watch  him  till  the  12th,  when  General  Smith  came  up  from  Seroor. 
On  the'  16th  it  was  determined  to  pass  the  river,  and  1  was  ordered 
to  ford  it  with  a  hundred  pioneers,  to  make  it  more  practicable  for 
^e  artillery  to  cross.  When  we  got  down  to  the  river  a  heavy  fire 
of  matchlocks  was  opened  upon  us,  at  a  hundred  and  seventy  yards'  dis- 
tance, by  three  hundred  Arabs,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
ravines  on  the  opposite  bank.  Af^r  about  an  hour  of  this  work,  and 
having  lost  nearly  twenty  of  my  men,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat.  But  by 
four  o'clock  our  men  had  fallen  in  and  moved  down  to  the  ford.  By  five 
they  had  commenced  crossing ;  and  by  six  I  was  over.  The  enemy  made 
a  most  vigorous  opposition,  and  their  artillery  was  well  served,  but  our 
troops  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  got  into  the  position  designed  for 
us,  where  we  were  to  stay  till  morning.  The  foe  made  two  or  three 
charges  during  the  night,  but  at  dawn  the  tents  were  found  standing  and 
the  camp  empty.  As  they  had  given  leg  bail,  the  city  of  Poonah  was 
summoned,  and  immediately  surrendered.  I  gained  plenty  of  praise  and 
a  little  promotion  from  this  affair,  as  may  be  seen  by  those  wbo  have  a 
mind  to  examine  the  Crozettes  of  the  time. 

After  this  we  had  a  most  exciting  chase  af^r  the  fugitive  army. 
Starting  from  near  Chandore  by  Ahmednuggur  to  Poonah,  we  fought, 
and  then  passed  by  Sattarah  to  Pundapoor,  back  to  Seroor,  and  then  to 
Poonah.  Thence  to  the  strong  hill  fort  of  Sattarah,  throwing  a  few  shell 
into  it,  and  then  hoisting  the  Rajah's  fiag.  But  the  Pelshwa  had  the 
youngster  in  the  camp  with  him,  and  his  highness  and  the  Mahratt« 
horse  ran  too  fast  for  us.  In  fact,  to  judge  by  actions,  these  gentry 
held  the  doctrine — said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Marshal  Saxe — that  a 
battle  is  only  the  work  of  a  bungler  who  has  got  into  a  scrape.  During 
this  fox-hunting  gallop,  Trimbookjee  Dainglia  joined  the  reishwa  with 
reinforcements.  In  Bajee  Rao's  last  rush  towards  Poonah  occurred  the 
splendid  affair  of  Koreigaum,  which,  although  not  personally  engaged  in 
it,  I  cannot  refrain  from  trying  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

On  the  advance  of  Bajee  Rao,  Captain  Staunton  had  been  sent  to  re- 
inforce Colonel  Burr,  who  commanded  at  Poonah  with  only  a  weak  force. 
At  Koreigaum  he  came,  unexpectedly,  on  the  whole  of  the  Pebhwa's 
army,  twenty-eiriit  thousand  strong,  whilst  he  only  led  two  battalions  of 
Bombay  Native  Infantry.  The  plain  was  open,  with  not  the  least  cover 
for  his  men — and  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  He,  therefore,  pushed 
forward  to  the  village  to  shelter  his  men  among  the  walls  and  houses, 
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but  it  was  entered  almoet  at  the  same  time  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  bad 
seeD,  and  wished  to  prevent,  his  movement.  His  two  guns  were  placed 
to  command  two  of  the  main  iokrtB,  and,  in  spite  of  the  lieavy  firs  eo  the 
gunners  from  some  houses  and  walls  which  the  enemy  held,  the  brave 
fellows  stood  to  their  work,  and  materially  aided  in  gaining  the  victory. 
From  ten  in  the  morning  till  sunset  they  were  charged  witboat  inter- 
mission—each time  by  fresh  troops — but  vritiiout  success.  Hie  men  had 
neither  &>od  nor  drink  all  this  day ;  they  had  no  reasonable  bopft  of 
winning,  and  their  communication  was  cut  off — ^yet  the  heroic  oaozageoC 
neither  men  nor  officers  failed  for  a  moment.  The  Arabs  charged  like 
demons ;  murdered  the  wounded,  plundered  the  dead,  and  at  last  took 
one  of  the  guns.  But  Lieutenant  Pattison,  who  had  fidlen,  shot  through 
the  body,  no  sooner  heard  of  this,  than,  as  if  rising  from  the  dead,  he 
lifted  himself  up,  his  strength  returning  as  though  by  a  minirJej  and 
rushing  heroieally  forward  with  his  grenadiers,  retook  tke  cannon,  the 
bodies  of  its  Arab  captors  lying  piled  around  it  in  he^[iS|  like  sheaves  on 
a  thrashing-floor. 

One  of  those  little  pieces  of  tact,  so  much  needed  in  a  commander,  was 
there  shown  by  Captun  Staunton,  who,  pointing  to  the  headless  trunk  of 
Lieutenant  Chisholm  which  lay  beside  the  gun,  told  the  Sepoys  thai  all 
who  fisll  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Mahrattas  would  undergo  the  mnm 
treatment.  The  men,  although  nearly  mad  for  thirst,  swoie  aU  to  die 
rather,  and  uiged  to  tury  by  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  whose  agooj 
was  increased  a  thousandfold  by  the  want  of  water,  they  fought  mme 
desperately  than  before,  and,  as  night  came  on,  the  enemy  withdrew  from 
the  village. 

During  the  action,  the  Peishwa  sat  on  a  rising  ground  at  some  <£i- 
tance  from  the  village,  watching  it — as  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  done  at 
Salamis;  and  hardly  with  less  despair  and  rage  did  he  see  the  failure  of 
all  lus  attacks— led  in  turn  by  his  greatest  generals,  Gokla,  Anpa  Dea- 
saye,  and  Trimbookjee  Dainglia — demanding,  in  the  anguish  oC  boa 
soul,  what  had  become  of  their  boasts  of  driving  the  English  from 
Hiodostan,  when  they  could  not,  with  all  his  foroes,  overcome  a  sinok 
•  battalion?  All  in  vain — he  was  compelled  to  %  on  Kparing  ef  we 
i^proaofa  of  General  Smith,  his  pursuer;  when  Giptain  Staunton  re- 
treated, with  his  wounded  and  baggage,  to  the  place  wheaoe  he  set  out. 
This  ooouned  in  the  first  days  of  1818.  Yet  it  is  almost  iorgotteog 
except  by  a  few  Oriental  historians. 

When  we  heard  of  this  splendid  action,  most  of  us  would  have  gtvea 
ten  years  of  life  to  have  been  present  at  it.  The  good  points  of  a 
nldier's  character  are  only  brought  out  by  war,  and  all  his  €sults  aro 
ezaggecated  ducingpeaoe.  Idleness  brings  on  vices ;  he  beeomes  e£Eeoii- 
nate,  overbearing,  and  is  shunned  by  the  cautious  dtiaoi.  But  if  war 
comes,  tiie  same  man  seems  to  dumge  hk  nature.  Hie  dandy,  who 
must  have  boots  as  easy  as  a  hui^'s  slippy  now  discovers  that  he  can 
mardi  for  miles  without  a  sole  to  his  shoe,  live  hardly,  bear  ha^gac  mad 
thirsti  show  eoastaocy,  and  display  some  of  the  highest  <]nalitifis  o£  oar 
nature. 

Captun  Dawdkton  was  an  instanee  of  what  I  mean.  la  harxafika  he 
was  ronsed  out  o£  a  luxuooos  bed  by  lus  senrant^  asd  then  sat  wfasfe  ha 
was  shaved^  had  his  hair  brushed,  his  boots  pulled  m^  stodL  faatona^ 
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maA  waifltooai  bnttonei,  all  vtthMi  Urn  slig^btett  aziertioB  «ii  hit  «wb 
psft  Thai,  M  if  fay  a  detpaate  effort  ^  ezhaof ted  aatuveip  he  vroaU 
p«U  on  hif  g^eSy  langiaitiy  lispia|^,  aa  lie  fell  back  in  hk  easy-ckair,  with 
U£-8h«t  eyesy  aa  if  his  ayftem  ware  giviag  wuy  under  hia  efiatla, ''  at 
was  dooiked  hacd  mi  a  poor  fellow,  ia  auoh  a  climate,  that  they  oould 
sot  iaTeiit  gkyiref  to  go  on  of  themaelvee."  And  with  hie  lipe  apaiti  m 
ftoKi  UAgotbf  jttst  eaoui^  to  ehow  hii  eaqniwte  teeth,  he  loUed  till  hii 
cbariper  was  hiougiit  to  Uie  verandah,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  pui^t. 
Tkere^  by  sooae  secret  of  nature,  his  syatesQ  was  miraculously  restand, 
•nd  his  riding  was  the  envy  of  his  regiment.  Bat  no  sooner  was  the  dvty 
«ver,  and  he  had  dismounted,  than  such  a  dec^  of  strength  anstoadsd, 
tliat  he  could  «B]y  reach  the  sofe  by  the  aid  of  a  Hindoo  servant^  who  stood 
ready  to  reeeire  him  as  his  foot  left  the  stirrup.  Then,  fliaf^iag  himself 
down  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  ''the  wretched  bore*'  was  over,  «  hookah 
was  iaaartad  between  his  lips  by  an  attendant,  and,  in  a  <faeamy  state  of 
(HMsteBtment,  he  paesuiely  allowed  his  boots  and  gloves,  with  the  et  eoteras, 
io  be  drawn  oi^  and  la^  thas  till  moss -hour.  At  mess  he  would  hin^  in 
•A  offjiand  li^  of  iatngaes  among  the  harem  of  some  Nawab  or  Rijsfr, 
deekiiag  Ae  ladses  dt^iked  witty,  ooaaidering  the  confounded  dknate^ 
which  took  ei^ery  bit  of  spirit  from  one,  ''  and  handsoase  bosidos,  yen 
know,"  he  used  to  add,  wi^  a  look  and  inaoceat  little  kogh  that  asAt 
all  the  ensigns  and  lieutenants  into  a  despair  of  ever  equalling  the  easy 
conquests  of  that  confoundedly  idle  fellow  Dawdleton.  This  was  his 
garrison  life.  But  in  war,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  was  the  most 
active  and  hard*living  of  any.  He  declared  baggage  a  nuisance,  and 
that  the  kit  of  a  li^  dragoon  was  quite  enoagh  fer  any  man  who  was 
BOt  a  nilkaap.  Soke  set  £eexaasfle  in  his  own  person,  WoriCfbyaight 
or  day«  oaaBaad  to  haire  mo  e&et  mt  him,  except  to  raise  his  apiiita  to  a 
1 4^  hoiateaoaa  enjoymeat.     His  aaual  bed  was  the  ground,  whens  he 


hj  undaor  his  horse,  wra^^ed  ia  his  efeak,  with  the  saddla  fer  a  mltow; 
'  "  \  were  000a  eseept  exoesave  smokiDg,  but  ha  ea- 


Ail  hia  peaaB  habits  were  gone  eseept  exoesave  smoUog, 
joyed  it  new  fitting  by  the  faaspAa,  and  aawisiag  hia  faasthaan  aath  a 
aasrawina  of  roagh  jokes,  at  wfaioh  it  was  iaiyossihU  fer  the  mail  tiaad 
SMa  not  to  laagh. 

If  any  job  wanted  desperato  daring,  watohfiahasas,  and  a  qmek  eye 
to  see  the  right  tiaie  ior  a  dash,  Daardletaa  was  the  asaa  chosen, 
ladead,  he  waa  often  a  week  together  withoat  more  tfum  oae  hearts 


alaep  oat  of  «fiefy  torenty-fow.  Theaa  aew-fermed  qaalitics  laoean- 
SBeaded  him  for  pBoaK>tion,  and  he  waa  givan  by  Lord  TTas<iaga  inho 
had  sfaofdf  hefare  intredaoed  them  into  oar  sorviao    the  comamad  of  a 


sfaofdyi 
St  «f  ira^gidsr  aavalry.  His  firat  aet  was  to  aukivate  a  1 
oeat  beard,  wear  a  tarbaa,  aiad  arm  hiwanlf  with  T%  ' 
aeiaaitor.  Ha  waa  the  ideiof  his  aasa,*«ho  swoae  by  hia  baand,  > 
if  he  had  aMied  it,  ready  to  ride  aaar  a  mine  the  traia  of  adash  waa 
banuag.  Hovavar^  theia  was  aot  marib  to  woadcr  at  in  this,  whea  wa 
seflaot  that,  shhiiiyh  aot  by  bifth  «r  ^aeeat,  yat  by  isaniframiiai,  ha 
waa  a  tine  IriaiiP,  whs^  whan  these  ia  aathiagiasfortaat  todo,  ar  the 


saems^  to  yoar  fcsaltery  Frcachama  ar  hasthag 
•  nathiiykUt  toJUanyi,  amokiag^  ov  at  the  «aat 
atiawcaMifc    ftiL  ahanlithaaamaaMahaBaea 


A4  ahaold  iha  aama  niaa  hi^paa 
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he  will  mount  withoat  a  moment's  preparation,  and  ride  nigbt  and  day 
mitil  he  has  reached  his  destination,  never  quitting  the  saddle  fer  man 
than  an  hour  at  a  time  during  the  whole  distance.  In  shorty  Captain 
Dawdleton  was  just  the  man  to  verily  Wellington's  assertion,  thai 
a  feather-hed  dandy  makes  the  host  officer.  Thoee,  on  tiie  otker 
hand,  who  had  been  all  strut  in  peace,  and  seemed  to  think  the  duty 
of  a  thorough  soldier  consisted  in  swearing  at  every  third  word,  Wl- 
lying  his  men,  and  kicking  the  natives,  for  the  most  part  tamed  ooi 
badly.  It  was  a  common  trick  for  this  set  to  sham  sicknees  on  the 
approach  of  any  dangerous  service.  When  this  had  happened  two  or 
three  times,  a  change  of  air  and  a  cessation  from  active  em{doymeoli 
f<Nr  a  while  wero  recommended  by  the  surgeon,  on  which  ther  were 
sent  to  the  barracks  and  their  commands  eiven  to  better  men.  Indeed, 
it  was  understood  by  the  authorities  what  was  the  natore  of  these 
gentiemen*s  disease,  and  the  only  regret  on  their  departure  from  the 
camp  was,  that  they  could  not  at  once  be  dismissed  from  the  eerrice. 
Yet,  what  is  most  astonishing,  some  of  this  class  have  ris^i  %o  high 
ranks  1  More  than  one  general  could  be  named  whose  only  piece  of  ser- 
vice known  to  the  army  was  putting  a  damper  (as  the  soldiers  idioiiia- 
tically  expressed  it)  on  the  ardour  of  the  poor  fellows  who  were  onfor- 
tunato  enough  to  be  under  their  command. 

VIII. 

CAPTURE  OP  WUTSOA. 

Whilst  the  unfortunate  Peishwa  was  being  chased  like  a  flying  deer 
through  the  Deccan,  where,  after  much  reverse,  his  followers  fdl  from 
him  like  witiiered  leaves  in  a  November  gale,  we  were  hammering  away 
in  the  most  successful  manner  at  mud  and  hiU  forts.  In  some  plaoee  the 
men  rushed,  bayonet  in  hand,  to  the  very  gates,  in  spite  of  shots  which 
rattied  around  them  like  hail,  and  blew  a  passage  open  by  hags  of  gmi- 
powder  carried  on  their  backs.  They  streamed  over  the  smoking  ruins 
uke  boys  following  their  leader  into  an  orohard  of  ripe  apples,  tnuisfized 
every  one  resisting,  and  planted  with  a  cheer  the  glorious  Union  Jade 
to  wave  over  hills  befora  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  Europeans.  There 
is  not  anything  more  extraordinary  in  history  than  the  ardour  with 
which  the  English  sought  India,  and  the  seemingly  insuperable  di&cul^ 
ties  they  overcame  in  first  reaching  it.  From  the  time  when  Alfined  sent 
his  indefiitigable  ambassador  to  die  Christians  of  Malabar,  there  seems  to 
have  been  in  tiie  national  mind  an  insatiate  longing  for  a  oonnexicm  with 
Hindostan.  Perhaps  the  wonderful  account  of  the  incense  and  precious 
silks  brought  home  by  the  Saxon  monk,  and  read  of  from  age  to  age  in 
connexion  with  that  greatest  and  best  of  men  who  ever  wore  a  crown, 
— ^I  say  the  accounts  of  tiie  presents  brought  back  by  the  old  monk 
have  had  not  a  littie  to  do  witii  our  conquests  in  tiie  East     They  in- 

S^ired  Sir  Thomas  Row  in  his  journey  across  the  wildest  countries  of 
urope  and  Asia,  from  tiie  Arctic  White  Sea  to  the  tromeal  DelH  in 
die  hope  of  opening  a  wa^  for  trade  witii  the  land  of  Bndima,  and  were 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  Sur  Hugh  T^^oughby's  mmd  when  he  went  to 
seek  a  channel  along  the  frozen  shores  of  Siberia.  When  we  eoaader  all 
dii^  and  the  endeavoois  which  wero  made,  for  a  long  time  wietfaout  sno- 
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CMB)  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reiffo,  to  reaeh  India  boA  by  the 
north-west  passage  and  the  Cape, — and  farther,  that  England,  the  moat 
remote  of  aJl  the  nations,  has  become  the  oonaueror  of  India,  we  cannot 
hot  bdiere  in  the  predestination  of  nations^  wnatever  we  may  hold  con- 
cerning that  of  individuals. 

I  shsll  not  speak  of  the  successes  of  Crenerals  Smith,  Monro,  and  others, 
who  porsned  ihe  flying  Mahrattas  and  their  allies  like  a  flock  of  pigeons 
driven  by  a  hawk,  and  beat  them  signally  whenever  they  could  be  brought 
to  a  battle,  as  I  was  not  personally  engaged  in  these  affairs.  Our  successes 
were  equally  rapid,  and  of  more  permanent  use  in  subjugating  the  country, 
than  the  dashing  cavalry  actions  in  the  field.  We  took  Wutsoa,  one  of 
their  strongest  places,  after  a  few  days'  bombardment,  and  there  found  two 
unfortunate  English  officers,  who  liad  been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Peiriiwa  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  shut  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  fortress,  in  utter  ignorance  of  outward  events ;  so  that  at  the  time  we 
began  to  bombard  the  place,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  enemy  attacking. 
The  joy  they  expressed  on  their  liberation  was  unbounded,  as  a  conviction 
possessed  them  that  their  sufferings  would  have  terminated  by  secret 
poison  mixed  in  their  food,  in  the  usual  way  in  which  despots,  whether 
Asiatic  or  European,  rid  themselves  of  prisoners  whom  it  is  dangerous  to 
destroy  openly.  The  desire  of  avenging  these  injuries  made  these  two 
men  heroes ;  they  would  lead  our  fellows  anywhere,  and  creep  over  the 
smoking  muzzles  of  the  guns  to  storm  a  fort  without  the  slow  process  of 
breaching.  Such  a  mode  of  warfsure  would  have  horrified  a  commander 
wholly  educated  in  Europe.  But  in  India  dash  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  more  impossible  a  thing  seemed,  the  greater  has  always  been  its 
success.  What  European  general  would,  like  Clive,  have  crossed  the 
Ganges  in  the  fiice  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  men  flushed  by  a  late 
victory,  when  he  himself  had  only  about  the  force  of  two  full  regiments, 
mnd  they  composed  of  men  who  had  fled,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  before 
Oudowlah  a  few  months  before  ?  But  the  only  idea  of  an  Indian  soldier 
is,  to  use  Nelson's  theory  of  naval  war  as  a  simile,  to  get  alongside  the 
enemy. 

We,  however,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  more  important  capture,  in  the 
shape  of  some  members  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara's  family,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  life  there.  Their  case  was  added  to  the  other  accusations 
made  against  Bajee  Rao  by  the  Company  as  unfitting  him  to  reign,  and 
published  as  a  justification  of  our  proceedings: 

IX. 

CLOSE  OP  MAHRATTA  WAR. 

The  Peishwa,  after  being  defeated  at  Soanee,  fled  to  Asseerghur, 
where  he  opened  communications  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  secured  to 
him  a  pension  of  100,000Z.  a  year,  on  the  renunciation  of  all  authority 
over  the  Mahrattas.  He  chose  Bithoor  as  his  place  of  retreat,  and  set 
out  for  it  with  an  attendance  of  eight  thousand  men.  But  the  unfortunate 
prince,  who  had  a  few  months  berore  contemplated  the  extirpation  of  the 
English  and  the  restoration  of  an  empire  which  should  embrace  the  whole 
of  Central  India  and  the  great  seaports  on  its  western  coast,  now  felt  the 
deepest  bitterness  of  misfortune — the  discovery  that  those  whom  he  had 
trusted  and  heaped  with  benefits  in  his  prosperity  now  turned  agunst  him 
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with  ftn  ki|prstit«de  pvoportioaedl  to  tbcfr  pevMS  leftaHy, 
•D^  caned  W  bit  lonner  iAav€%  be  tm^eDed  undar  wm  £i^tiib 
ttiwMls  kis  More  flboife ;  Wi  by  dw  tiiM  he  bad  feacbcd  it  bk 
bad  dwndltd  fmn  eigbl  tbomwd  ta  lest  tiiMi  «r  aavf  bndsid  j 
who  were  too  faithfiil  6r  too  helpless  to  seek  anotber  SMter. 

One  a^bU  pitc«  0/  gtamwii^  was  sbown  by  dM  prinee  ia  bu  ywi<.Bt 
dMtrm.  He  sefastd  in  aaj  way  to  aid  or  oonacot  te  the  cuptmt  or  4»> 
Imvy  of  h»  IbmMr  fnead  and  nmniter,  Trimbaelijefl  Daia^lia.  Enaty 
flBHEoe waaofled  to  i^be  bis  resohuieny  buttii  Tain;  bedeelaaad  he  abaaU 
prefer  to  break  offf  negotiatioiis,  and  knrn  i^;an  to  tiM  dwpcfatii  ribapaai 
of  war,  er  perish  beoMlh  the  mine  of  AateOTghar,  rather  than  ta  buiay 
bia  fnead.  Conaeqaently,  the  point  wai  no  torih^r  puiud.  After  lilt 
capitalatioii  of  bis  master,  Trtmbookjee  offered  wibaaiawfin,  wbaek  wm 
not  received.  In  coanplete  detpeimtion  be  fled,  under  eerer  of  tbe  gvoa 
ef  Aateerghar,  to  seek  sobnttenee  at  captain  of  a  band  ef  robbert. 

Oar  boshwat  waa  net,  bowerrer,  eoded  by  the  depasilian  and  eaptaeily 
of  the  Peisbwa.  Hit  alHea,  and  the  hordes  of  Arab  md  otiier  imarifiiiii, 
wbo  had  no  trade  but  war,  and  no  other  desire  but  for  the  ficenee  of  a 
eaaap,  eolkcted  thcBMelvet  tinder  Appah  Saliib,  and  eontiaaad  te  aawaga 
the  land  with  all  the  fury  of  predatory  war  and  all  the  taga  ofdutpMa 
tien.  At  length  Appab  Stdub  and  Cbetoo^  a  kte  Piadaree  leader,  waaa 
driven  to  die  juaglea  and  rof^ged  dellt  of  the  Mahadao  bittt,  but  by 
caatvm  and  Tmlanoe  eluded  all  attempts  made  to  take  then^  and  ^wrnped 
at  last  by  euttnig  their  way  throogh  the  troopt  anrrauDdiog  ibaiiij  wilb 
the  lota  of  fiire  hundred  men  who  tried  to  foUow,  and  then  fled  towarit 
Asttarghw  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle  etcaping  iroaa  a  ansn.  QMtao 
wns  TOported  by  our  spies  to  be  bidden  in  the  jua^ea  sunoandii^  that 
tcwQ,  bat  all  wacttps  were  unavailing  to  diacorer  him.  At  bnl,  ene  mauf 
inr,  a  aentinel  saw  bis  horse  grazing,  saddled,  but  withont  Ua  anaber.  A 
eoTomn  of  men  was  immediately  diapersed  through  the  jnngie,  and  afibv 
tunift  seardi  tlie  slraH,  a  few  broken  bcnea,  at  if  from  ^  ranndna  of  a 
tiger's  feaat,  and  the  pahas  of  the  hands,  with  the  gartut  of  Cbetoa 
torn  and  saturated  in  blood,  were  found, — all  that  remained  of  tlnft 
iomndabie  chief  wbo  had  once  been  the  terror  of  hit  esaaieB  and  the 
idol  of  hit  l:dlowert  in  tneotst !  Hia  horse  was  tanght  by  aas'  aaen  net 
far  £rom  bis  torn  relict.  I  tlmdc  there  were  few  who  did  na*  minin 
ffoai  tbit  scene  witii  saddened  and  tbeugbtful  minds. 

As  I  have  said,  when  A'ppah  Sahib  burst  tbrongb.  oar  hneatateBl  of 
the  heart  of  the  Mahadeo  hills,  he  was  reported  to  have  found  an  asylum 
in  Asseerghur.  The  governor  of  that  fortress  was  summoned  to  surrender 
him,  but  returned  a  decided  refusal.  Consequently,  siege  was  laid  to  the 
place  on  the  19th  of  March,  1819,  and  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
in  vain  ^  enemy  made  sorties  with  the  most  heroie  valonr.  l%e  oooduct 
of  the  Arab  meroenariet  in  partwuiar  equalled  the  Mskm  of  loinnnB^ 
They  seemed  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  which,  in  Ae  in£uKy  ef 
Ishmael,  destined  them  for  a  race  of  active  warriors  and  daring  plaloaopwnai 
tpeetiktors,  while  eveiy  man's  band  has  been  againat  thean.  Yet  it  wna 
nnavaiKng,  for  our  men,  encouraged  and  led  by  the  cbivahie  Maiealm, 
drove  them  at  last  to  surrender.  On  the  9th  of  April,  ikm  dtfendeaa  of 
Asseerghur  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  ditdh.  The  Arabs  tipnaasBd 
their  rage  by  all  the  passkmate  gestures  and  poelk;  fary  wttth  me  §me 
kniguagea  of  the  Eaat  are  ao  well  able  to  eapre»$  and  iMth  ikmk  mmm 
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into  the  hands  of  Britain  the  last  stronghold  of  these  freebooting  states, 
who  had  been  a  terror  for  generations  to  the  lands  below  the  ghauts. 

So  ended  the  Mahratta  war — a  war  great,  rapid,  and  complete  in  its 
success  as  Caesar's  with  the  ancient  Gauls. 

I  have  only  attempted  to  give  a  slight  outline  of  the  events  in  which  I 
was  personally  engaged,  and  not  a  history  of  this  era,  some  of  the  finest, 
most  brilKant,  and  most  important  affairs  in  which  I  have  not  even  hinted 
at.  In  its  tragical  course,  kings  and  the  great  of  the  earth  were  swept 
dowB,  like  tlie  stately  oak  by  the  blast  of  the  monsoon.  Bajee  Rao, 
wliose  amotion  it  was  to  expel  the  pale  warrior-merchants  who  came 
from  the  ends  of  tiie  earth,  and  to  rule  India  alone,  owed  his  bread 
to  the  boun^  of  those  he  once  despised.  Trimbookjee  DaingKa,  the 
omot  fanmble  spy,  whose  genius  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices  of  his 
aonntry,  and  had  inspired  him  with  the  high  design  which  he  had 
breathed  into  his  master,  and  the  dread  of  whose  g^reatness  had  made  the 
proud  English  torn  pale  before  his  plans,  was  reduced  to  wander  a  beggar 
and  a  vagabond  among  the  deserts,  trusting  for  them  to  protect  him 
from  the  foes  who  would  give  no  promise  of  Kfe,  nor  receive  nim  when  a 
suppliant  for  captivity!  Chetoo,  the  daring  mountaineer,  was  in  the 
desert  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  the  haughty  Appah  Sahib,  whose 
friendship  a  few  months  before  had  been  sought  by  rival  empires,  disap- 
peared from  the  sight  of  men,  and  \eh  not  the  slightest  trace  behind. 
Sueh  was  the  tempest  in  which  my  military  life  was  passed ;  and  on 
looking  back,  it  seems  to  have  all  the  wildness  and  fantastic  impossibility 
of  a  ^ntuL 


A  few  words  must  complete  the  history  of  my  Seven  Years  of  Indian 
JMey  in  which  I  had  aeeompHshed  all  I  wished-^redeemed  the  home  of 
n^  childhood,  relieved  my  mother  from  dependence,  and  portioned  my 
two  sisters  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  end  of  a  woman's  ambition 
— manriage — and  become  the  rulers  of  households ;  for  in  England  we 
leverse  the  Eastern  method — they  buy  wives  and  we  purchase  husbands^ 
ours,  of  eeorse,  being  the  most  civilised  and  d^(»te  plan !  Besides, 
I  had  obtained  for  some  of  my  kindred  appointments  in  the  service  I 
had  entered,  and,  by  the  blessmg  of  Grod,  preserved  my  morals  and  con- 
stitntion  from  those  vices  winch  almost  universally  overpower  English- 
■MB  in  India. 

The  present  prospect  for  the  Indian  soldier  is  not  so  much,  as  in  my 
time,  to  extend  our  eonqsests  as  to  preserve  and  consolidate  what  we 
possess.  The  most  certain  way  to  do  so  will  be  to  abstain  from  oot- 
ragiBg  Ae  feelii^  of  the  natives  by  drunkenness  and  riot,  and  to  cease 
tfie  endeavours  which  have  for  a  long  time  been  made  to  break  those 
bends  pbeed  on  die  intercourse  of  the  sexes  by  all  Asiatic  creeds. 

I  new  eajoy  amid  my  native  hills  a  pleasant  old  age,  gained  by  a  tem- 
panrte  youdi,  and  see  all  around  me  nappy  and  smiling  as  the  Towey, 
which  Bows  past  in  tfie  gleaming  sun  before  my  window.  And  if  there 
if  a  dash  of  vinegar  in  my  disposition,  I  trust  it  only  gives  it  a  pleasant 
Mst,  Hke  the  add  and  sugar  of  a  Persian  pillaw.  May  such  be  the  age  of 
aH  tkose  ardent  youths  who  have  flown  to  the  East  to  preserve  our 
gfeaovs  enpire  tiieie ! 

F.  F. 
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Iv  the  present  condition  of  French  literature,  when  every  writer  atn?es 
to  excite  the  passions  and  emotions  of  his  readers  by  starwng  reTelatioDS 
of  family  secrets,  or  by  depicting  the  impure  life  and  ooooomitant  re- 
morse of  Traviatas,  one  class  of  books  has  been,  of  necessity,  greatly 
neglected.  We  allude  to  those  novels  which  mothers  of  families  need 
not  blush  to  allow  their  children  to  read,  in  the  fear  that  they  may 
prematurely  taste  of  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Madame 
Guizot  and  Emile  Souvestre  did  their  best  in  their  day  to  fill  up  this  gap, 
and  the  success  of  their  exertions  was  shown  in  the  hearty  welcome  their 
novels  obtained  even  in  our  own  most  moral  circles.  M.  About  has 
since  followed  in  their  track,  and  may  be  regarded  as  thdr  worthy  suc- 
cessor, and  we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  analyse  some  of  his  more  im- 
portant works,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  thus  induce  our  readers  to  peruae 
them  in  their  entirety,  and  judge  for  tnemselves  of  their  merits. 

M.  About  first  made  his  appearance  on  the  literary  stage  with  his 
*^  Gr^e  Contemporaine,"  a  collection  of  very  agreeable  sur&ce-picturea 
relating  to  Greek  society  of  the  day.  We  do  not  find  in  this  book  any  very 
profound  appreciation  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  that  countiy  into 
Its  present  unexampled  condition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  veiy 
satisfactory  result  of  acute  observation,  and  supplies  us  with  a  coosider- 
able  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Aloibiades.  In  the  present  fast  age,  when  a  globule  of  informa- 
tion has  to  be  administered  in  a  gallon  of  amusing;  twaddle,  tliis  book 
fulfilled  its  mission.  Encouraged  bj  liia  success,  but  not  yet  venturing 
to  walk  at  one  in  the  nmaiideriflg  paths  of  litei^* 
an  Italian  book^  called  " 
novel,  which  instantly  ol 
yet  been  able  to  dbcQI 
readers  In  its  Eng'liifa 
may  merely  state  thatf 
maiitfl  and  a  still 
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first  esMy,  we  are  bound  to  allow  much  room  for  commeiidatioii,  while 
allowing'  still  more  for  improvement 

^  M.  About,  feeling  that  there  were  some  incredulous  persons  to  con- 
yince,  and  that  the  paternity  of  <<  ToUa"  could  only  be  assured  when  he 
had  produced  an  orig^al  novel,  soon  set  to  work  again,  and  '^Les 
Manages  de  Paris"  was  the  result  The  contrast  this  book  furnishes 
with  **  Tolla''  would,  in  our  view,  render  persons  still  more  incredulous, 
for  it  is  a  decided  falling-off,  and,  by  its  publication,  About  gave  &ir 
grounds  for  allowing  his  original  powers  to  be  impeached.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  short  stories  on  the  hackneyed  subject  of  marriages  of  affection 
and  those  of  interest,  and  is  the  very  fairest  possible  specimen  of  light 
reading.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the  book  to  read — when  you  have  nothing 
better.  We  will  analyse  one  story,  the  best,  because  it  is  the  shortest,  in 
support  of  our  judgment. 

Gorgeon  had  gained  the  second  tragic  prize  at  the  Conservatory  once 
upon  a  time,  and  made  his  €lShut  at  the  Od^on.  He  was  hissed  by  the 
students,  not  at  all  to  his  friends'  surprise,  for  it  b  extremely  difficult  to 
succeed  in  tragedy  when  your  name  is  Gorgeon.  In  despair  he  took 
to  farce,  and  earned  a  legitimate  success  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  more  money  he  earned  the  more  he  sank  in  the  sloura 
of  debt,  he  determined  on  marrying,  that  he  might  have  money.  His 
choice  fell  on  Pauline  Riviere,  an  actress  of  seventeen,  whose  talent  and 
beauty  had  served  as  a  parachute  for  countless  vaudevilles.  But  Gorgeon, 
though  a  very  estimable  man,  was  horridly  jealous:  he  did  not  like 
seeing  straw-coloured  kid  gloves  at  all  hours  in  his  saion,  or  the  know- 
ledge that  they  were  there  during  his  absence  at  rehearsals.  Un- 
fortunately, his  companions  soon  found  out  his  weak  side,  and  christened 
him  Gorgeon  Dandin.  The  witticisms  that  buzzed  round  his  ears 
annoyed  him,  and  domestic  felicity  was  soon  wrecked.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  wife,  and  she,  firm  in  her  innocence,  would  not  give  way.  She 
said  she  would  not  be  tyrannised,  while  Gorgeon  replied  that  he  would 
not  be  a  laughing-stock.  At  last  Crorgeon  disappeared,  and  nothing  was 
beard  of  him  for  four  months,  when  it  was  aiscovered  that  he  was 
"starring**  at  St  Petersburg.  His  wife  became  a  de  facto  widow,  but 
was  a  pattern  of  propriety.  She  was  sdll  undecided  whether  she  would 
go  to  St  Petersburg  and  join  her  truant,  and  whether,  when  she  got 
there,  she  should  embrace  him,  or  scratch  out  his  eyes,  when  a  visitor  ap- 
peared in  her  humble  fourth  floor— a  very  ugly  little  man,  wrapped  up  m 
a  fox-skin  pelisse. 

The  widow  insisted  on  his  leaving,  but  he  appeased  her  by  assuring 
her  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  her,  and  she  consented  to  listen  to  the 
tempter.  He  was  a  Prince  Vasilikoff,  with  a  million  revenue,  but  only 
of  the  fourteenth  class  of  nobility.  Gorgeon  had  ridiculed  him  on  the 
stage,  and  he  had  sworn  most  horrible  revenge,  which  he  proposed  to 
effect  as  thus :  Pauline  was  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  would  find 
a  magnificent  hotel  as  a  present,  and  carriages  to  any  amount,  while  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  francs  would  be  deposited  with  a  notary  in 
France  on  her  account.  The  quid  pro  quo  was  that  she  would  consent 
to  appear  at  the  theatre  with  the  prince  eight  times  in  a  front  box.  In 
an  unhappy  hour  Pauline  consented  to  become  the  instrument  of  the 
prince's  revenge :  but  she  soon  found  that  the  port  assigpaed  to  heir  was 
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■Mre  diffieyt  to  Mt  thso  mij  tbe  kftd  vadcrteken  ia  Pans.  la  wwim  wbm 
wrote  to  her  husband :  he  was  inexoraMe.  The  pMc«i*8  n^tmge  warn  so 
conplete — ^fer  he  brooghl  all  the  Isoghen  on  ins  ndm — that  he  BSMle 
Paufee  a  present  ef  loiir  Bights.  Her  punshmeiii  was  jvst  tBnBiaal»g% 
when  tbe  loUowiag  ioeident  prereated  it: 

A  very  jpleasant  vaudeville,  called  "  The  Wrath  of  Achilles/*  was  to  be  acted 
two  evenings  in  succession.  It  was  almost  a  pi^  de  eircomUtmee,  AeMBe 
Faiigolin  is  a  modem  SganareUe,  who  beHeves  he  flads  oa  all  skies  proofs 
of  Ms  imaginary  disgrace.  Srerything  ^pears  eomdoos  to  hna,  hmm  te 
mewiBgof  his  cat  to  the  chaitteriag  of  bis  parrot.  If  he  finds  a  walkia^-^itidc 
in  bis  nouae,  he  believes  it  baa  been  fmotten  by  a  rival,  and  he  bieaks  it  in 
pieoea  bdore  reoognising  it  as  his  own.  Qe  focgets  his  hat  in  his  wife^s  room: 
he  returns,  finds  it,  and  tears  it  in  pieces;  he  looks  in  every  nook  for  the  owner  of 
this  unlucky  hat.  In  the  excess  of  his  despair,  he  determmes  to  end  }us  Me^  and 
loads  a  pistol  to  blow  out  his  brains.  But  a  scruple  arrests  faha  at  the  decisrme 
moment.  He  wishes  to  destroy  himseif,  but  does  not  wi^  to  hurt  himsdf ; 
death  sttraets  him,  and  the  pam  repels  him.  To  reeoaeib  bis  bonw  off  lnS» 
and  his  tenderness  for  himBen,  he  pboes  hiandf  befare  a  mkror,  lad.  eoBMba 
saieide  ia  eftgr.  Tbe  "  Wrath  of  Adi^ke"  was  a  decided  aaeaeaa.  Ewy  m^ 
went  home.  iVo  hoars  before  the  representation  Gorgeon  had  re&aed  to  see 
his  wife.  He  performed  to  perfection.  Unfortunately,  the  stage-pistal  hwa^ 
fire.    A  gentleman  in  the  stalls  cried  in  bad  French,  "  No  such  luck  !** 

After  the  performance,  when  the  property-man  was  making  excuses,  Gorgeon 
said,  •'  It  is  no  matter ;  I  have  a  pistol  at  home,  whidi  I  wm  bring  to-mDErow." 
He  next  ni^  he  brought  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  wbidi  he  showed  the  pre- 
perty-man,  with  the  remaric,  "  If  the  first  baim  fads,  I  hanre  a  aecoad."  He 
pkyed  with  unexaaipled  energy.  In  the  last  aoene,  inatead  off  aiaaar  at  the 
gkss,  he  tonied  the  barrel  towairds  his  wife,  and  killed  her.  He  then  mew  out 
bis  own  brains.  This  adventure  caused  a  ijreat  noise  at  St.  Petecabun;  Pmioe 
Vasilikoff  told  it  to  me.  ''  Could  vou  imagm^''  he  said  at  the  c^  "  tSat  fellow 
Gorgeon  and  Pauline  married  for  love  ?  Such  is  the  way  with  you  Pais  people.** 

In  the  «<]Ong  of  Ae  MooDtahu^"  the  next  book  payiahedhy  Abaait, 
he  appears  to  have  drawn  on  his  own  OKperienoes  in  Gaeeee  fat  Am 
parpoees  of  a  novel.  This  atory  diows  that  the  aothor  has  stitt  aiaeh  la 
leam  in  the  constmctive  art,  for  it  is  disfigured  by  die  exploded  achaaaa 
off  the  story  bmg  narrated  to  l^e  author  hj  a  h&.  Homiaa  Sehidts,  a 
German  naturalist,  who  fiidls  •  aaMsit  to  tell  the  tale,  aad  tbea  dis- 
appears again.  Otherwise  it  is  very  amusing,  and  givas  a  eapitai  idea  of 
i&m  Greek  hngands,  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  reprsseni  the  geai'Ma 
and  hrareiy  cHT  their  anoestors.  We  are  glad  to  find  M.  About  Aivwia^ 
them  up  as  what  they  are — a  set  of  bloodthirsty,  cowardly  miwfffamts,  a 
staadiag  disgrace  to  a  government  whieh  was  joggled  kilo  emslenoe  by 
Fkanoe  and  England,  aad  has  eaded  by  becoming  the  greatert  iaapedi- 
naeat  ia  the  regeneration  off  the  East. 

At  tbe  time  when  M.  Scbolts  was  botanisuig  in  Gsaeos;,  Hai^  Statros, 
the  kiag  off  ^  monotau%  was  the  hero  off  Athtas  hat  the  soancge  off 
Attiea.  He  was  eertainly  an  extraordinary  maa.  The  soo  of  a  Giask 
priest,  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  whea  twenty  yean  ef  ^ge^ 
aad  thas  secared  ^  title  off  Hadj.  On  his  retnra  homa  hm  was  takes 
pisoner  by  a  phrate,  and  took  to  that  profession  hiaHelf.  The  Gsadt 
raeurreciion  famshed  Inm  the  opportanity  fer  fishing  in  trouhied  r-^ — 
B)e  never  knew  exactly  wheAer  he  was  a  brigaad  or  aa  iiisuigual 
ader  of  tfaier as  or  partisans.     His  hatred  finr  the  Taska  HA 
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Ubd  hua  so  that  he  dcdiaed  to  phmder  Greek  ▼iUageg.  Soeh  wise 
impartiality  rapidly  augmented  )us  iortaiie.  The  peai ants  floeked  to  \m 
baaner;  Lard  Byron  dedicated  an  ode  to  him;  the  poets  and  oratoEf  of 
PariaaesiqMred  him  to  Epaminondas,  and  eyen  to  Aristides.  Flags  were 
enbroideiM  ion  him  in  the  Fanbonrg  St  Germain  ;  sabsidies  were  sent 
him.  He  received  money  from  England,  from  France,  from  Russia; 
probablyy  too,  from  Turkey,  for  he  was  a  true  Pallikar.  At  the  close  of 
tbe  war  he  was  be^eged  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  with  several  other 
chi^  each  keeping  Us  treasure  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  Suddenly  the 
loof  ML  in,  aad  killed  every  one  except  Hadji  Stavros,  who  was  puffing 
kii  pargiUeh  in  the  open  air.  He  succeeded  to  the  property  of  his  com* 
panioBS,  and  all  thought  he  deserved  it.  An  unfortunate  event,  however, 
destroyed  Stavros's  calculations:  peace  was  made,  and  the  powers  that 
had  hberated  Greece  tried  to  convert  it  into  a  kingdom.  Ill-sounding 
words,  sudi  as  government,  army,  public  order,  buzsed  round  the  ears  of 
the  Pallikar.  He  laoghed  loudly  wImu  told  that  his  estates  were  comprised 
m  a  9om»  pHfedwre^  hot  became  serious  when  a  collector  called  for  the 
taases.  He  pvt  him  out  of  the  door  quietly,  after  easing  him  of  what  he 
had  ahneady  c<41ected.  The  government  picked  a  qnarrel  with  Hadj,  and 
he  took  to  the  mountains  once  more.  He  summoned  a  band  around  him, 
and  dien  mamed  a  rich  heiress  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  Laconia, 
thus  beoominfi^  allied  to  the  highest  personages  in  the  realm.  His  wife 
died  after  givmg  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  Hadj  travelled  in  the  pnmait 
of  ksMwledhpe,  and  to  aaaass  a  royal  dower  for  his  daughter.  He  formed 
an  asaociation  of  brigandi^  (linvited  liability) ;  he  travelled  in  England, 
and  was  present  at  an  election  in  Yorkshire,  which  inspired  him  with 
profound  reflections  upon  the  blessings  of  a  constitutiooal  government. 
On  his  return  home  he  put  his  new  knowledge  to  good  profit :  he  burnt 
a  zreat  number  of  villages  in  the  service  of  the  Opposition  ;  he  destroyed 
owers  fer  the  Conservative  interest.  When  it  was  considered  advisable 
te  overthrow  a  ninietry,  it  was  sufficient  to  apply  to  Hadj ;  he  proved  hy 
jaeonteotable  arguments  that  security  coidd  only  be  obtained  by  a  change 
of  eabiaet.  As  was  natural,  so  great  a  man  was  courted  by  all  parties, 
and  was  offered  a  place  in  government,  and  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Iffis  oomtiy  had  to  deplore  his  refusal  of  such  offers  ;  he  was  too  old  for 
service,  and  ihioegfa  the  mere  fcwce  of  halnt  feared  that  if  he  had  to 
eoaamand  troops  the  sight  of  the  uniferm  would  compel  Inm  to  fire  at 
thras.  Tins  great  man  was  falsely  aoensed  of  cruelty  to  hb  prisonen^ 
hut  that  was  very  unjust.  When  a  ransom  was  unpaid,  he  cut  off  the 
heads  of  piiseners  as  a  purdy  commercial  transactton;  thstwas  his  wvjr 
of  pvetestii^  a  hilL  It  b  true  that  he  murdered  in  cold  blood  two  girhi 
of  feurteen  becanse  their  mother  did  not  pay  their  ransom  m  time ;  hot 
then  he  killed  them  as  a  warning,  and  the  proof  is,  that  ransoms  hare 
been  regularly  paid  ever  sinee.  Is  it  snrpriang,  we  ask,  that  the  modem 
Ckreeks  should  regard  Hadji  Stavros  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
their  eeuntry? 

M.  SAultz  was  destined  to  form  a  ckjser  acquaintance  with  the  king  ef 
the  Monntains  than  he  could  obtain  by  hearsay  reports  in  Athens.  Hm 
AthoM  SiikeU  anneonced  officially  tl4t  the  king  had  suffered  a  sevsve 
dsisat,  and  had  been  chased  by  tlie  troeps  into  ti^  marshes  of  Marathoo. 
This  news  caosed  great  joy  aaiKmg  the  visitors  te  Athens,  as  they  eonld 
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now  make  exctmions  in  the  yicinity  with  n&ty.  Among  otiien  who 
went  out  besides  M.  Schultz,  were  Mrs.  Simons,  an  English  lady,  and  her 
daughter.  Need  we  add  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our  story,  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Hadji  Stavros,  whose  defeat  was  a  scheme  to  proeme  pri- 
soners, just'  as  Rembrandt  killed  himself  to  augment  the  Taloe  of  his 
pictures.     The  following  sketch  is  picturesque  : 

Hadji  Stavros  was  seated,  tailor  fashion,  on  a  square  carpet,  in  the  shade  oC  a 
wHlow ;  four  secretaries  and  two  servants  were  grouped  around  him ;  a  lad  of 
some  sixteen  years  was  incessantly  occupied  in  fimng,  lighting,  and  deaning  his 
master's  ckibuks.  He  bore  at  his  girdle  a  tobacco-pouch,  embroidered  with  gtdd 
and  fine  pearls ;  and  a  pair  of  silver  pincers  to  take  up  a  coaL  Another  senrant 
spent  the  day  iu  preparing  cups  of  coffee,  glasses  of  w^r,  and  oonfecticmaiy,  to 
re&esh  the  royal  mouth.  The  secretaries,  seated  on  a  rock,  wrote  on  their  knees 
with  cut  reeds.  Each  of  them  had  within  reach  a  copper  box  oontaining  reedsj, 
knife,  and  writing  materials.  Some  tin  cylinders,  like  those  in  which  our  soldiers 
keep  their  furlough,  served  as  dep6ts  for  the  archives.  The  pmcr  was  not  of 
native  manufacture,  for  a  good  reason — each  sheet  bore  the  word  Bath  in  Iwge 
letters.  The  king  was  a  handsome  old  man,  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preaerralaon, 
upright,  thin,  supple  as  a  watch-spring,  clean,  and  shining  as  a  new  sabre.  His 
long  white  moustaches  hung  down  beneath  his  chin  like  two  marble  stalactites. 
The  rest  of  his  face  was  scrupulously  shaved,  and  the  head  bare  as  &r  as  the  {^own, 
where  a  large  tress  of  white  hair  rolled  round  his  cap.  The  exnression  of  his 
features  appeared  to  me  calm  and  thoughtful.  A  pair  of  small  light  bine  eyea, 
and  a  squarely  cut  chin,  announced  an  inflexible  will.  His  face  was  long,  and 
the  set  of  the  wrinkles  rendered  it  stiU  longer.  He  wore  the  dress  of  tiie  natives 
of  the  Archipelago.  His  red  cap  formed  a  large  crease  at  its  base,  round  his 
forehead.  His  attire  consisted  of  a  vest  of  black  doth,  bound  with  hbek  silk, 
huge  trousers  absorbing  more  than  twenty  yards  of  blue  cotton,  and  long  Bnssia 
leather  boots,  supple  and  solid.  The  only  rich  part  of  his  costume  was  a  waist- 
belt  embroidered  m  gold  and  stones,  worth  about  one  hundred  pooncb.  It  con- 
tained in  its  folds  a  purse  of  embroidered  cashmere,  a  kandjar  of  Damascus  in  a 
silver  sheath,  a  long  pistol  mounted  in  gold  and  rubies,  and  tne  ramrod  belonging 
to  it.  Hadji  Stavros  stood  motionless  among  his  servants,  only  movmg  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  fingers  and  his  lips ;  the  latter  to  dictate  his  correspondaice,  the 
former  to  count  the  beads  of  his  rosary.  It  was  one  of  those  handsome  rosaries 
made  of  clouded  amber,  which  are  not  used  to  keep  account  of  prayers,  but  to 
amuse  the  solemn  indolence  of  the  Turks. 

The  correspondence  on  which  the  king  was  engaged,  and  which  H. 
Schultz  was  compelled  to  listen  to,  was  certainly  a  strange  medlej.  The 
first  letter  was  to  Messrs.  Barley  and  Sod,  of  London,  banken^  relating 
to  the  management  of  25,000/.  he  had  entrusted  to  diem ;  among  otber 
items,  he  ordered  the  sale  of  his  shares  in  the  Royal  Britiih  Bank,  wUoh 
he  thought  was  going  wrong.  The  next  was  to  his  daughter,  then  at 
school  in  Athens,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works, 
and  the  steel  machine  to  make  her  dress  stick  out ;  closing  with  an  in- 
junction on  her  to  learn  foreign  languages  sedulously,  for,  the  king  adds, 
« you  are  not  bom  to  live  in  this  small,  absurd  countiy,  and  I  woold 
sooner  see  you  dead  than  married  to  a  Greek.  The  daughter  of  a  king 
can  only  marry  a  prince.  I  do  not  mean  a  contraband  prince,  like  aS 
our  Fanariotes,  who  boast  their  descent  from  the  emperors  of  the  East, 
and  whom  I  would  not  have  for  my  servants,  but  a  reigning  and  ctowned 
prince.  Some  very  suitable  ones  can  be  found  in  Grermany,  and  my  for- 
tune will  allow  me  to  select  one  for  you.  If  the  (jermans  have  been  aUe 
to  come  and  reign  among  us,  I  do  not  see  why  yon  should  not  go  and 
reign  among  them."  The  last  document  was  a  '<  Report  of  the  Opwatioiis 
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of  the  National  Company  of  the  King  of  the  MountaioB.'^  It  was  addreased 
to  the  shareholders,  and,  after  alluding  to  the  unpleasant  interference  of 
foreign  troops,  which  checked  the  expansion  of  domestic  industry,  it 
showed  a  dividend  of  eighty-two  per  cent.  The  concluding  paragraph 
is  a  gem  :  "  Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  results  of  our  last  campaign.  You 
can  now  judge  of  the  future  reserved  for  us  on  the  day  when  a  foreign 
occupation  ceases  to  weigh  heavily  on  our  country  and  our  occupations." 
The  king  then  found  time  to  attend  to  his  prisoners,  and  fixed  the 
ransom  of  the  ladies  at  4000/.  Fortunately,  they  were  related  to  the 
bouse  of  Messrs.  Barley,  and  paid  their  ransom  out  of  the  monarch's 
own  funds.  We  may  dismiss  thera,  and  turn  our  attention  exclusively  to 
M.  Schultz,  who  had  no  chance  hut  evasion.  He  tried  many  experiments, 
and  ended  by  drowning  his  watchman,  Vasili,  whom  the  monarch  deplored 
like  a  son.     His  funeral  requiem  is  magnificent : 

Do  you  know  that  he  was  the  boldest  of  my  companions  ?  I  will  not  detract 
from  the  personal  merit  of  those  who  hear  me,  but  Vasili  displayed  a  blind  devo- 
tion, intrepid  obedience,  and  a  zeal  which  was  adapted  for  all  circumstances. 
No  labour  was  too  rode  for  his  courage,  no  execution  was  repugnant  to  his 
fidelify.  He  would  have  strangled  the  whole  kingdom  if  I  had  bidden  him  do 
so.  He  would  have  gouged  his  best  friend  at  a  sign  of  my  finger.  And  he  is 
lost  to  me !  poor  Vasui !  When  I  have  a  village  to  bum,  a  curmudgeon  to  put 
on  the  gridiron,  a  woman  to  cut  in  pieces,  a  child  to  flay  alive,  who  will  take  his 
place  ?  .  .  .  .  For  four  generations  all  his  ancestors  have  been  hanged  or  deca- 
pitated :  not  one  died  in  ms  bed.  Scarce  six  years  ago  his  own  brother  perished 
in  Epirus  by  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  law :  he  had  assassinated  a  Mussuhnan. 
Devotion  and  coura^  were  hereditary  in  that  family.  Nor  did  Vasili  ever  fail 
in  his  religious  duties.  He  gave  to  the  churches,  he  gave  to  the  poor.  On 
Easter  day  he  offered  a  wax  candle  larger  than  all  the  otners.  He  would  have 
died  sooner  than  violate  the  law  of  fasting,  or  eat  meat  on  a  day  of  abstinence. 
He  was  saving  up  enough  money  to  retire  to  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos. 
And,  alas !  he  is  lost  to  me  for  ever ! 

But  the  manes  of  the  victim  must  be  appeased,  and  the  king  refrained 
from  offering  np  the  assassin  on  the  tomb,  merely  because  he  knew  that 
the  dead  man  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  protest  ag^nst  such  a 
lamentable  sacrifice  of  a  ransom.  He,  however,  selected  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  amply  answered  the  end,  and  had  the  additional 
charm  of  not  costing  a  penny  to  any  one.  After  the  funeral  obsequies 
had  been  performed  with  great  splendour  and  dignity,  the  turn  came  for 
M.  Schultz  to  play  his  part,  by  receiving  a  punisnment  which  would 
spare  the  brigands  the  trouble  of  watching  him  for  some  time.  The  king 
determined  to  rive  him  the  bastinado,  which  he  knew,  from  personal 
experiences,  did  not  kill,  though  it  was  particularly  unpleasant.  M. 
About  describes  the  sensations  experienced  so  minutely,  that  we  are  led 
to  believe  that,  like  the  chaplain  in  "  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,"  he  has 
allowed  the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  himself,  to  judge  what  others  suffer 
from  it: 

I  did  not  faint,  as  yon  are  aware  it  is  not  in  my  nature,  so  I  lost  nothing. 
I  felt  every  blow  of  the  stick  in  succession.  The  first  was  so  furious  that  I 
tiionght  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  rest.  It  caught  me  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  foot ;  but  my  foot  did  not  pain  me.  I  fancied  that  the  bones  in 
my  poor  legs  were  breaJung  to  pieces.  The  second  blow  hit  me  lower,  lost 
below  the  heels ;  it  gave  me  a  violent  shock,  which  shook  my  spine,  and  filled 
my  palpitating  brain  with  fearful  confusion.    The  third  can^^t  me  on  the  toes. 
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|Md  prodnoed  an  acute  aid  {nerdag  senaaiiioii,  whkk  OMued  te  wbafe  of  nv 
body  to  skudder,  and  made  me  believe  for  a  moment  i^tt  the  poW  e£  ihm  akkk 
bad  struck  the  end  o£  my  nose.  The  blood  burst  forth  £or  the  fint  time,  I 
believe.  The  blows  succeeded  in  the  same  order,  and  on  the  same  soots,  at 
equal  intervals.  I  had  sufficient  courage  to  keep  silence  at  the  two  first ;  I 
cned  at  the  third,  howled  at  the  fourth,  and  maned  afterwards.  At  &  teirth, 
my  flesh  had  not  the  strength  left  to  eompuan :  I  was  silent.  .  .  .  Tbe  last 
blow  of  the  twenty  fell  on  a  Ueeding  but  mseittiUe  mass  ci  fleak  Fan  bad 
almost  paralysed  me. 

Maddened  with  pun  and  rage,  M.  SAuki  ponvd  fbrtk  emj  tMUttm 
.  tioa  mind  could  eonoeive  or  tongue  utter ;  be  iaeuhed  tke  king^s  wothgr, 
hk  wife,  and  hifl  daughter ;  but  it  was  mU  to  bo  effect.  At  bat^  he  pimekad 
a  pistol  from  the  belt  of  oee  of  the  bngaada,  and  fired  it  pwnt  bi«Bk  at 
the  Hadj.  Even  this  had  no  power  to  mere  him;  hot  at  laat  he  one- 
ceeded ;  he  told  him  of  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  ladies  had  awindtfed 
him  out  of  the  ransom  by  his  advice,  and  the  king's  iatj  knew  no  hooadaL 
He  determined  on  the  most  awful  revenge;  b«t  so  gieai  waa  Ua  ragai, 
that  he  could  not  hit  on  any  mode  sofieiently  exampltfj.  He  aekal 
advice  of  his  foUowers,  and  diey  made  snggeettons  tsnihle  enowh  m 
their  atrocity  for  any  moderate  man.  Thos,  one  proposed  to  pnB  out 
some  of  his  teeth,  put  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  nmke  him  ran  till  he 
dropped  firom  &tieue.  Another  wished  to  break  hoifing  eggs  under  his 
annpits.  He  had  tried  it  on  a  woman  in  Megara,  and  it  had  affarded 
ooDsiderable  fun.  The  third  suggested  thi^  a  lockp  weigfasag  6  cwt;, 
diouM  be  put  on  his  chest,  which  woaU  make  him  pst  out  his  teag'i 
and  spk  blood.  But  none  of  these  availed  ;  aor  would  the  Idag  be  slis 
fied  when  it  was  further  proposed  to  poor  vinegar  in  his  nostnlB  mad  drfie 
^Mnn  under  his  nails ;  or  feed  him  wi^  salt  meat  withoot  allowuig  hioa 
to  drink ;  or  to  suffer  him  to  die  of  hunger.  None  of  these  soheneB 
satisfied  the  vengeance  of  the  king ;  he  was  determined  that  poor  SchultZy 
far  robbing  him  of  4000/.,  ehould  shed  drop  by  drop  of  blood,  like  a 
bad  debtor  paying  penny  instalments.  The  kin^  retired  to  rerolve  his 
plans  of  revenge,  while  M.  Schultz  was  lefit  to  tihe  mercy  of  the  gang. 
One  wounded  brigand  hit  on  a  brilliant  sdieme  of  torture :  tiie  priaonei^s 
hands  bein^  tied  behind  his  back,  he  was  laid  down  bj  the  side  of  the 
patient's  bed,  who  began  pluddng  out  one  hair  after  the  odier.  At  &st 
die  pain  was  sfight,  but  it  soon  grew  maddeumg.  Thejnmiafament  onljr 
ceawd  to  assume  a  new  shape.  M.  Sehuhz  was  laid  hefbm  a  bomii^ 
fire,  and  semi-roasted.  In  his  despair  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pod^t  aw 
drew  out  a  blessed  parcel  of  arsemc,  with  which  he  seaaened  the  king^s 
lamb's  firy,  hoping  that  he  wotdd  thus  rid  the  world  of  an  intoleraUe 
nuisance. 

But  his  sufferings  were  destined  to  end  soanef  than  he  had  ao&inated. 
An  American  friend  of  his  had  carried  off  the  king^s  daughter,  and  onlj 
consented  to  give  her  up  in  return  for  M.  Schultz.  We  need  not  dwefi 
9BJ  loBget  on  the  story,  hut  refer  those  who  are  diait— s  to  know  the 
denomememi  to  the  book  itself,  whi^  we  heaH^  tceotmnend  than^  as 

5'  lag  a  inery  intthlul  aocoust  of  the  state  of  Giaeae.  Ona  seoas  of 
temisation  between  the  br^;aads  and  gendanass  ia  adaiixaUs^  and  «a 
regret  we  cannot  find  space  for  it.  Ia  ooackisioB,  VL  Abou^  albtia  i  " 
iBftha*tfaeatorr43ftha<'Kiagof4^1laiiiitaiOT''»c«ifar  ' 
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wAis,  ''Mr  hmi  AtiMnkm  finends,  the  tnieii  kktoaet  an  mU  alm^ 
tbofle  whid  hsv«  lodly  taken  place." 

*'  Germaine"  is  the  last,  and  by  far  the  best,  of  M.  About's  bookie  The 
anthor,  eneoacap^  by  hii  sueeess,  kaa  grown  boMec,  and  aa  kmger 
haaitates  to  laanch  aome  of  thoee  petitt  moi$  wlueh  maka  tha  fortaae  of 
Frendi  litaiary  men.  The  story,  thoi^  not  very  natural,  and  sligktly 
exagg«rsted»  ia,  for  aU  that,  very  inteMttnig;  and  M.  Abeui,  while 
▼entatring  an  the  slippery  ground  of  ilMcit  loiFe,  has  managed  vaiy 
dererl^  to  steer  dear  of  anv  roek  of  offsnoe.  But  tfaia  will  ha  hast  aaan 
by  giving  n  iiight  sketch  of  the  atory. 

The  fifst  soena  iatrodnees  us  to  the  Dnehesa  de  1*  Tonr  d'Enhla^  ia 
the  k»t  stage  of  distress^  oTon  sdling  her  wedding-ring  to  ptoamre  a 
bmnkfiMt  lor  M.  le  Due,  who  mnat  not  go  withont.  Thaea  nMy  he 
beggar  duehsssss  in  Franoe,  hut  not  hanring  the  honour  to  aMve  in  tint 
aoeiety,  we  eaanoi  decide  such  a  moot  point.  Howavar,  tha  £Mt  we  ase 
eoooarned  with  is,  that  the  ducal  &Bttly  had  sunk  firoia  had  to  worss^  and 
were  naw  starving,  or  very  aear^  ao.  How  that  had  hean  bnnighi  ahont 
will  be  beat  seen  from  the  following  < 


I>ake  Grsst  de  la  Tour  d^Embkuse,  son  of  an  imifri  most  faHMd  to  his 
king  and  most  hostile  to  his  eoantry,  was  nwaried  magaifieeady  for  Us  fnkher^s 
aervices.  In  1897,  Charles  X.  appointed  him  goveomr-genenl  of  oar  passss 
aacma  in  Western  Africa.  He  was  hardlv  forty  years  of  age.  Daruu;  twea^- 
eight  months'  residence  in  the  colonT  he  aeld  ms  ground  %^UBst  the  Moots  aod 
the  yellow  fever :  then  he  demandea  leave  to  return  to  Faris  and  many.  He 
WBs  rich,  thanks  to  the  indemnity  of  a  milliard,  and  he  doubled  his  fortune  by 
maj-rvin^  the  fair  Margnerite  de  Bisson,  who  had  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year. 
The  kin^  signed  the  eontract  on  the  same  day  as  lite  oraonnanoes,  and  tfce  duke 
found  Inmself  married  and  shelved  at  one  stroke.  The  new  govcnmcDt  would 
fliadly  hcfa  emrotted  him  in  the  kst  of  iram^Mgn;  and  it  waa  even  assarted  that 
Caaimir  Penier  made  him  some  advaaoea.  Be  dindsinpid  emplsyment  of  any 
natare,  through  pride  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  through  an  invincihle  sloth. 
Whether  he  &d  expended  m  these  ycMrs  all  his  stock  of  energy,  or  that  tha  easy 
life  in  Paris  held  him  by  an  irresistiue  attraction,  his  only  labour  durmg  ten  vears 
bad  been  to  slrow  his  horses  in  the  Bois,  and  his  yettow  kid  gloves  m  the  Opera 
frtafls.  An  aeemed  good  to  him ;  the  enjoyments  of  the  table,  the  satisftwtion  of 
fSMty,  the  amotioBB  of  pky,  and  even  the  aaatere  jays  of  domatjtioitjf.  Be  db- 
f^yed  at  hame  tha  aager  atteationa  of  a  yanag  fanshand,  and  in  tne  wsild  the 
impetuosity  of  an  «BAancipated  heir.  His  wife  was  the  hiypiaat  woman  in  Fmnae; 
but  she  was  not  die  only  one  to  whom  he  easnied  £elicsty.  He  w^t  with  joy  on 
the  birth  of  his  daughter  in  the  summer  of  18^,  and  in  the  excess  of  his  happi- 
ness he  purchased  a  country  villa  for  an  Opera  dancer,  with  whom  he  was  madly 
in  love.  His  dinners  at  home  were  unrivalled,  ex»spt  by  the  suppers  he  gave  at  his 
mistress's  house.  The  worid,  which  is  ahrays  indulji^eBt  to  men,  pardoned  ban 
for  tfaaa  sqnanderinr  his  life  and  fortune.  It  was  allowed  that  he  aeted  like  a 
giiidkmM^  for  hJapsasusea  abroad  never  amaad  a  pamf ul  aeha  at  haav.  Bam 
eonkl  he  ha  mstly  reproached  for  expendiag  on  ail  aides  the  anperahnndanae  of 
his  purse  and  heart?  No  woman  pitied  the  dachess;  and,  in  faot^  then  waa  no 
reason  k>  pitv  her.  He  sedulously  avoided  comnromieing  himself;  he  nn^er  ap- 
peared in  puolic  but  with  his  wife,  and  he  would  nave  sooner  missed  a  rendezvous 
than  allow  her  to  fo  to  a  ball  alone.  This  double  mode  of  Hfe,  and  tAie  cantian 
with  whidi  a  gentleman  knows  how  to  conceal  his  pieeaoreB!,  soon  attacked  his 

I  anddiNTc^aoi 


eapitid.    Na^ngia^eanr  at  Paris  than  shade  and  diwratioa.    tlwdidmwis 
tan  ^Kat  a  gentisman  to  haigHn  with  an^hady.  fie  oouU  na^er 
iakaown    **        '  .      « 


I  own  wife,  ar  ta  anothar  penon'ai.    Ian  amat  not  heliate  he  wna  _ 
af  the  amttaona  hnachfia  aada  in  his  fortaa^  hot  ha  oakmktad  on  phy  to 
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them.    Men  to  whom  fortune  has  come  when  asleep  are  aocoatomed  to  bkoe 

unlimited  ooi^denoe  in  destiny When  1848  arrived  he  wis  hopetesslj 

mined. 

For  eight  years  the  duke»  Micawber-wise,  waited  for  soniedimg  to  turn 
up,  in  a  httle  set  of  rooms  over  the  stables  at  the  H6tel  de  Sanghe.  Bian j 
opportanities  of  making  money  were  offered  him,  but  he  refined  them 
throuffh  fear  of  lowering  himself.  '*  I  am  willing  to  sell  my  hooae,'*  he 
wouM  say,  "  but  I  cannot  lend  my  name."  Thus  he  slowly  descended  ^ 
social  ladder,  abusing  the  name  he  did  not  widi  to  compromise ;  and  Am 
it  was  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  his  wife  sold  her  wedding^rin^.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  you  cannot  live  in  Paris  without  money,  although  credit 
is  the  mainstay  of  commerce.  You  can  procure  many  things  without  pay- 
ing for  them  when  you  can  throw  on  the  tradesman's  counter  a  great  name. 
You  can  fumbh  your  house  and  stock  your  cellar  for  nothings  but  there 
are  a  thousand  daily  expenses  which  can  only  be  satisfied  with  ready 
money.  It  is  often  more  easy  to  buy  a  watch  than  a  cabbage.  TUs  was 
the  case  with  the  duchess :  and  her  friends  had  lefb  her  one  after  the  otiher. 
The  friendship  of  women  is  certainly  more  chivalrous  than  that  of  men, 
but  nmther  sex  has  an  enduring  affection  for  others  than  th«r  equals. 
A  delicate  pleasure  is  felt  in  climbing  two  or  three  times  up  a  precipitous 
staircase  and  sitting  down  full  dressed  by  a  poor  bed,  but  thm  are  few 
persons  so  heroic  as  to  live  familiarly  with  fneuds  who  are  down  in  the 
world.  To  add  to  her  sorrows,  her  daughter  Crermaine  was  attacked 
with  consumption,  and  the  medical  man  had  given  up  all  hope.  At  this 
crisis  in  the  ducal  fortunes,  a  deus  ea  tnachina  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
the  fsLmily  doctor.     But  the  circumstances  will  require  explanation. 

In  1838,  a  worthy  naval  captain,  M.  de  Chermidy,  had  laid  his  heart 
and  epaulette  at  the  feet  of  Honorine  Lavinage,  who  kept  a  tobacconist's 
shop  at  Toulon.  Although  thousands  of  worshippers  had  tried  to  turn 
her  head,  she  had  vowed  to  be  virtuous  till  she  had  found  a  husband,  and 
she  kept  her  word.  The  officers  had  given  her  the  name  of  **  Cracker," 
on  account  of  her  hardness  of  heart ;  the  bourgeois  christened  her 
<^  Ulloa,"  because  she  was  besieged  bv  the  whole  of  the  French  navy. 
M.  de  Chermidy  was  prefsrred  to  his  rivals  because  of  his  delicious 
candour,  and  his  dreams  of  happiness  were  only  dispelled  by  an  excellent 
naval  appointment,  which  kept  him  abroad  almost  continuously.  His 
wife  lived  discreetly  for  ten  years,  the  only  events  which  sigoahsed  her 
reign  being  the  failure  of  a  charcoal  contractor  and  the  dismissal  of  two 
paymasters.  She  then  found  it  advisable  to  migrate  to  Paris,  where  she 
arrived  with  her  savings  in  the  shape  of  15,000/.,  and  lived  magnificently, 
although  her  fair  fame  was  not  tarnished.  In  1850,  her  husband  was 
weak  enough  to  pay  her  a  visit,  but  on  seeing  his  dear  Honorine  dresaed 
in  a  manner  which  represented  at  least  three  years*  pay,  he  made  a  tack, 
and  never  returned.  The  truth  was,  that  Madame  de  Chermidy  had  fixed 
her  affections  during  his  absence  on  the  Count  de  ViUanera,  who  soon 
grew  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  committed  all  those  extravagances  ci 
which  a  young  man  can  be  guilbr.  She  e^ve  birth  to  a  aon  by  him, 
whom  the  count  insisted  on  recognising  as  his  own,  but  unfortunately  the 
lady's  husband  was  in  the  way,  and  had  visited  Paris  just  in  time  to  save 
anpearances.  In  this  plight  Madame  de  Chermidy  hit  on  a  brilliant 
ioM  :  the  Count  de  Villanera  was  to  marry  some  youi^  lady  of  Iqgh 
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rank  in  snch  a  state  of  health  that  her  death  might  he  sore :  her  son 
would  thus  he  recognised,  and  she  could  recal  her  count  when  the  lady 
had  departed  from  this  vale  of  tears.  The  duke's  daughter  was  the  Tery 
Tictim  required,  and  the  doctor  made  the  proposition  with  the  alluring 
bait  of  two  thousand  per  annum  settled  on  the  parents. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  bargain  was  concluded :  M.  de  Villanera 
married  Germaine  when,  apparently,  in  the  last  sta^  of  consumption,  and 
the  happj  party  set  off  for  Italy,  leaving  Madame  de  Chermidy  anxiously 
to  count  the  hours  till  her  rival's  death.  In  the  mean  while,  she  drew 
oyer  the  old  duke  to  her  side,  who  soon  g^w  madly  in  love  with  her, 
and  thus  she  obtained  all  requisite  information  as  to  how  matters  were 
going  on  in  Corfu.  But  time  slipped  away,  and  sdll  the  countess  would 
not  die ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  growing  8tronfl;er,  and  Madame  de 
Chermidy  determined  on  helping  her  along  the  road.  For  this  purpose, 
she  selected  a  ticket-of-leave  man,  to  be  sent  as  a  servant  to  the  &mily, 
and  hinted  to  him  that  fifty  pounds  a  year  would  be  his  on  the  death 
of  his  lady.  This  worthy  commenced  operations  by  exhibiting  minim 
doses  of  arsenic,  which,  however,  had  the  counter  effect,  for  the  lady  grew 
rapidly  better.  The  awakening  love  between  Qermaine  and  her  husband 
is  admirably  described  by  M.  About,  and  he  allows  us  to  foresee  many 
happy  years  for  them ;  when  the  crisis  arrives :  Germaine  kills  herself 
apparently,  from  taking  an  overdose  of  iodine,  in  her  Joy  at  her  husband's 
love  and  hopes  of  recovering  speedily.  The  news  of  her  hopeless  condi- 
tion reaches  Paris  simultaneously  with  that  of  M.  de  Chermidy's  death  in 
China,  and  the  ¥ridow  is  triumphant  She  determines  on  setting  out  for 
Corfu  at  once,  to  claim  her  rights,  while  the  old  duke,  who  is  almost 
maddened  by  frustrated  hopes,  gives  his  wife  the  slip,  and  follows  her. 

But  Madame  de  Chermidy  had  reckoned  without  her  host ;  the  news 
of  Germaine's  death  was  premature,  and  she  arrives  in  Corfu  to  find  her 
rival  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  The  scene  which  occurred  between  the 
two  ladies  is  very  powerfully  described : 

Madame  de  Chermidy  recognised  at  the  first  glance  the  woman  she  had  only 
seen  once,  and  whom  she  never  expected  to  see  again  in  this'world^  Altiiough 
naturally  so  cool,  she  recoiled  like  a  soldier  who  sees  the  bridge  blown  up  over 
which  he  is  just  going  to  pass.  She  was  not  the  woman  to  nurse  herseu  with 
hopes ;  she  judged  her  position,  and  leaped  to  a  conclusion  at  once.  She  saw 
her  rival  cured,  ner  lover  confiscated,  her  son  in  the  hands  of  another  woman, 
and  h^  future  lost.  The  fall  was  the  ruder,  because  she  fell  from  such  a  heifi^t 
When  the  Titans  had  piled  up  mountain  on  moxmtain,  they  did  not  feel  the  less 
severely  the  lightning  which  levelled  them.  The  hatred  she  had  felt  for  the 
young  countess,  since  the  day  she  had  bq^un  to  fear  her,  suddenly  attained 
colossal  proportions,  like  those  theatrical  trees  which  the  stage  machinist  sends 
up  firom  the  boards  to  the  drops.  The  first  idea  that  crossed  her  mind  was  crimi- 
nal. She  asked  herself  why  she  should  not  rend  with  her  hands  the  paltry  obstacle 
which  separated  her  from  hanpiness.  She  was  for  an  instant  one  of  those  Thyades 
who  tore  in  pieces  tigers  ana  lions.  She  repented  havingforgotten  at  the  notd 
a  Corsican  poniard,  which  was  always  her  companion.  Her  thoughts  reverted 
to  that  fanmiar  weapon ;  she  seized  it  in  her  mind,,  she  caressed  it  in  umuapation. 
She  then  thought  of  the  sea,  which  bathed  the  end  of  the  garden.  Nothing  was 
easier  or  more  tempting  than  to  carry  ofif  Germaine,  lay  her  in  three  feet  of  water,, 
stifle  her  cries  beneatn  the  tide,  and  compress  her  efforts  till  a  final  convul> 
sion  made  room  for  another  Countess  of  Villanera.  Fortunately,  the  distance  be  - 
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tween  tfaoQ^  ftnd  aotioa  is  longer  than  betweea  ana.  and  head.  Betidfls,  tha 
little  Gomez  was  there,  and  his  presence  probaUj  saved  Germaine's  I^  Mart 
than  once  the  limpid  glance  of  a  chUd  has  paralysed  a  criminal  hand.  Hie  moat 
perrerted  heings  experience  an  involuntary  respect  before  this  sacred  a|^  whieii 
18  more  august  than  senility.  Old  age  is  ln»  tranqoil  mkr  in  wkdi  aD  the 
impurities  ^  life  hate  sank  tothebotton ;  inftni^  is  a  torreflt  rukiBg  from  tks 
moBntwn,  which  may  be  stirred  up  without  fear  ot  trouhlinff  the  watera^beenae 
they  are  perfectlT  pure.  Old  people  ha?e  the  knowledge  of  good  and  etil ;  the 
ignorance  of  chilohood  is  like  tae  spotless  snow  of  the  Jung&an,  which  no  human 
tootstep  has  sullied. 

Madaime  ck  Chermidy's  attempts  to  recover  her  truant  lovor  ara  in 
▼aia :  ko  is  onjoying,  lor  (he  first  time,  the  pare  joys  oC  nodded  loiv% 
and  tlM  Toioa  of  htts  old  chamwr  is  innoeaoua.  In  vain  she  threotooo  to 
oomoaii  ooiade^  afUr  making  a  will  in  £ayov  of  her  son;  and,  »  «  lut 
resource,  she  summons  the  ticket-of-leaTe  man  to  a  noetnniai  moetiiy, 
when  sko  offers  kim  one  kuodred  thousand  franca  to  nmon  her  detested 
rivmL  Bat  the  format  is  a  man  of  talent:  afit^  hearing  all  that  Madame 
do  Cbermidy  had  to  offer,  he  consented  to  oommlt  a  murder,  but  ihe 
fiotim  was  alt«»d.  He  saw  that  he  had  better  chances  o£  safety  in 
potting  Mitdiy^H^  de  Ckermidy  out  of  the  world,  and  he  proeoeded  to 
cany  it  into  ^eot,  with  the  oelebrated  poniard  of  which  meation  hat 
already  been  made.  But  a  new  actor  suddenly  i^peait  on  the  aoeoe  in 
the  shape  of  the  old  duke,  who,  in  his  £atuity,  had  detemuned  oa  ■salriiig 
luB  beloTod  Honorine.  The  scene  descriptive  of  his  reieaich  is  one  of  tka 
most  powerAd  in  tke  book : 

A  profound  daikness  reigned  both  within  and  without  ^e  kowc,  but  tke  eU 
madman  finoed  he  could  see  Madame  de  Ghenmidy  ^im>^'^^  at  ^  foot  of  the 
bed,  with  her  head  bowed  between  her  hands,  and  opening  her  svaet  mf  lipa 
in  prayer.  In  order  to  attract  he^  attention,  he  taj^ped  gently  at  the  window ; 
but  no  one  replied.  He  then  fancied  he  saw  her  sleeping:  for  the  most  contra- 
dictory hallucmations  followed  each  other  in  his  mina.  JECe  reflected  for  a  lon^ 
time  on  means  to  reach  her  without  startling  or  frightening  her.  To  gainhs 
object  he  felt  capable  of  anything,  eren  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  wi£  wiA  no  other 
tools  than  his  fingers.  While  tapping  the  windows,  he  felt  that  the  panes  were 
set  in  a  framework  of  lead.  He  attempted  to  remore  a  pane  by  meaaa  of  his 
nails.  He  set  to  work  with  such  energy  that  he  ereatnaify  luoeeidiid  in  Ms 
taek.  Hb  nails  were  repeatedly  bent  fi!!ck  on  the  lead,  or  broinn  off  on  the 
class ;  his  lingers,  cat  in  twenty  places,  were  bleeding  aU  at  onee;  he  took  no 
heed  of  this,  or  if  he  t^of^pcd.  frcHU  time  to  time,  it  was  to  lick  off  the  hhod,  mmi 
listen  to  sounds  within  in  the  assurance  titat  Hononne  was  stiU  sleeping'. 
When  tiie  square  had  been  thus  riigh%  loosened,  he  took  it  gentiy  by  tte  «b- 
tremity,  and  gradnallT  pulled  it  towards  Urn,  stopping  each  time  that  tke  f^aaa 
cracked,  <^  a  too  yiolent  pressure  shook  the  whole  of  ^  window.  At  kst  hia 
patience  was  rewarded.  The  glass  remained  in  his  hands.  He  kid  it  do«m 
noiselesdy  on  the  sand  in  the  ai^  made  a  bound,  while  laying  a  ingcr  on  kii 
Hps,  and  returned  to  inkafe  the  air  from  the  room  by  the  opening  he  Sad  made. 
His  chest  emnded  from  the  Toliptuous  seasdion;  he  bm^ea  again  the  fiat 
time  dming  ten  days. 

He  thrust  his  hud  into  the  room,  felt  the  interior  of  the  window,  found  tfe 
bolt,&nd  seised  it  firmly.  The  squaresof  gbss  bebg small,  kmerated  Ms «rm 
andinq«ded  his  movements;  but  at  kst  ttie  window  yielded  with  a  uuatiiig 
noise.  The  duke  was  starded  at  the  sound,  and  tiiou|^t  that  aK  ww  kat  K 
then  fled  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  sealed  a  tree,  hm  eyes  beaog  iaed  on  tke 
house,  bis  ear  opened  to  every  sound.  He  listened  for  a  knr  time,  aoad  bood 
nothing  save  the  gentle  and  mdandidy  croak  of  the  frogs  by  &a  mtikldw,    He 
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came  down  from  his  post  of  observation,  and  moved  on  hands  and  feet  to  the 
window,  at  one  moment  lowering  his  head,  not  to  be  seen,  at  another  raising  it 
to  Me  and  hear.  He  returned  to  the  spot  wheoce  fear  had  driven  him,  and 
assured  himself  that  Honorine  was  still  sleeping  The  window  was  wide  open ; 
the  night  air  entered  the  honse  without  awaking  the  fair  sleeper.  The  aoke 
stepp^  in  and  glided  alongthe  room.  Joy  and  fear  made  him  tremble  like  a 
tree  shaken  by  the  wind.  He  tottered,  yet  did  not  dare  hold  on  liy  the  fiimi- 
tve.  l%e  ohflBiber  wis  eaombeied  with  objects  of  ereir  description,  boxes 
open  and  sirait,  aad  evea  fitmitare  overthrown.  He  guided  himself  through 
iaas  disorder  with  infinite  precaution.  He  moved  on  tiptoe,  grazing  each 
object  without  touching  it,  and  extending  his  bleeding  fingers  in  the  dancness. 
At  each  step  he  took  he  muttered  in  a  fow  voice,  "Honorine,  are  you  there  ? 
Do  you  hear  me  ?  It  is  your  old  friend — ^the  most  unfortunate,  the  most  de- 
Toted  of  your  friends !  l!>o  not  be  alarmed ;  fear  nothing — ^not  even  that  I  will 
reproach  you.  I  ww  mad  at  Paris,  but  the  ioumey  hM  changed  me.  It  is  a 
faiher  who  has  oome  to  conaofe  you.  Do  not  kitttouzBctf .  I  snonld  <fie  of  the 
yow  !"  He  stopped,  and  listened  attentively.  H!e  could  only  hear  the  beatinff 
•f  his  own  heart.  Fear  assailed  him :  he  sat  down  lor  a  moment  on  the  ground^ 
to  calm  his  emotion  and  check  the  bounding  current  in  his  veins.  "  Honorine," 
h«  cried,  as  he  rose  again,  " are  you  deadr"    It  was  Death  in  person  that  re- 

Slied  to  him.  He  stumbled  against  an  article  of  furniture,  and  his  hands  were 
athed  in  a  sea  of  blood.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  rested  his  arm  on  the  bed,  and 
lemained  iSBi  dof  in  the  same  posture.  He  did  not  ask  himself  hofw  thas  mis- 
ibitoBe  comld  h»fe  happened.  He  felt  no  suipriae  or  regret ;  the  Uood  mshed 
to  his  head,  and  all  was  over.  His  head  was  only  an  open  cage  from  which 
reason  had  fled.  He  spent  the  remainmg  hours  of  the  njght  bending  over  a 
OorpM^  which  gxadually  (Mled  till  morning. 

On  the  ^BseoTery  of  the  awful  deed,  the  duke  was  at  first  Mspected  of 
being  the  assassm ;  but  a  livery  button  and  lock  of  haiir  led  to  a  dis- 
covery. Hie  duke,  however,  remained  hopelessly  insane,  and  death  pot 
a  speedy  end  to  an  ill-spent  fife.  As  for  Gemtaine,  her  fatppineas  was 
only  just  cotnmencmg  vnth  the  i«covery  of  her  health,  and  we  have  no 
xeason  to  believe  that  the  Count  of  ViUanera  followed  the  example  of 
other  married  men  in  Paris,  or  ever  became  satiated  with  the  eonBt4)ial 
felicity  which  atways  awaited  him  at  home. 

This  sHght  sketch  of  a  deeply  interesting  story  ^nU  ptove  to  om* 
readers  that  Bf.  About  has  at  leogth  hit  on  the  right  path:  be  possesses 
a  considerable  degree  of  talent,  and  can  employ  it  most  worthily  in  die 
description  of  social  life.  We  have,  of  eourse,  been  imable  to  fdhm  the 
story  of  Germaine's  wedded  griefs  and  joys  closely,  but  ire  can  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves ;  the  story  is  w^  worthy  of 
perusal,  as  we  tnist  we  have  shown.  Very  great  delicacy  is  displayed  in 
the  description  of  the  nascent  affection  which  Germaine  h^  for  her 
husband,  and  the  transition  from  horror  to  interest,  and  thence  to  love,  is 
very  artistically  treated.  Bnt,  above  all,  we  must  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  the  healthy  tone  of  morality  which  perrades  the  whole 
of  the  book,  rendering  it  thus  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  ceMrated 
.story  of  **  La  Robe  de  Nessas,*'  in  which  the  tempter  ^^ns  the  victory. 
We  aeain  repeat,  that  if  our  lady  readers  desire  to  fem  a  true  afmrecia- 
tion  of  a  Frendi  novel,  vrithovt  entertainmg  any  appreheoBien  of  having 
their  feefings  of  delicacy  ootrafi;ed,  ihey  cannot  do  better  than  dMXMe  a 
guide,  philosopher,  and  fnea^  hi  the  person  of  the  subject  «f  oar 
present  sketdi. 
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AN  OLD  INDIAN  OFFICEE  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE 
INDIAN  EEVOLT. 

In  defence  of  all  we  are  doing,  or  intend  to  do,  to  the  Indian  msor- 
gents — when  they  are  vanquished — it  is  asserted  they  had  no  canse  for 
revolt  Had  they  not,  say  those  who  were  in  the  gOTernmcnt  employ, 
their  rice  and  salt  assured  to  them  ?  Yes.  But  since  num  has  facohiet 
and  feelings  above  those  of  a  hog,  rice  and  salt  are  but  one  ingredient  in 
his  real  or  imagined  happiness.  His  bosom,  in  all  dimes  alike,  boms 
with  the  pride  of  national  independence,  patriotism,  and  religion.  He 
soon  finds,  or  imagines  he  finds,  tnat  the  toorst  native  government  is  more 
tolerable  than  the  besi  foreign  rule.  For  even  in  the  vices  of  a  native 
despotism  there  is  something  in  which  he  can  glory,  and  he  is  fi^ee  horn 
the  sense  of  being  subject  to  strangers,  and  regarded  by  them  as  bong 
both  mentally  and  physically  inferior,  from  the  very  (act  of  his  subjuga- 
tion. And  then  a  government  of  conquering  strangers  cannot — let  it 
even  endeavour  to  do  so— rule  according  to  the  prejudices,  national  tra- 
ditions, and  constitutional  forms  of  the  vanquished.  All  other  govern- 
ments, under  whatever  form  or  name,  are  despotisms,  and  those  despo- 
tisms touch  the  mind  of  the  people,  not  their  bodies.  But  when 
the  conquerors  are  of  another  faith,  the  evils  are  augmented.  They  can* 
not  wholly  be  obliterated  by  even  a  change  of  religion  in  the  vanqimied, 
and  although  the  victors  should,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Tartars  in 
China,  take  the  religion  and  manners  of  those  they  have  overcome,  it 
cannot,  as  we  there  see,  fill  up  the  mighty  gulf  between  the  two.  We 
however,  have  done  none  of  these  things  in  India,  but  have  tried,  against 
all  the  obstacles  of  climate  and  immemorial  institutions,  to  turn  ffindoos 
into  Englbhmen. 

But  is  not  our  rule  incomparably  better  than  any  the  native  rulers  of 
the  East  ever  gave,  or  were  capable  of  giving?  This  boast  of  the  supe- 
riority of  rule  is  not  quite  so  indisputable  as  most  seem  to  think.  At 
the  time  that  our  conquests  were  going  on,  when  our  armies  entered  a 
native-ruled  territory,  the  circumstances  that  struck  the  officers  with  the 
greatest  astonishment  were  the  happy  look  of  the  people  and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  lands,  as  compared  with  the  wretched  appearance  of  both 
in  our  possession.  Under  the  rule  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  of  Mysore,  whom  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding,  and  with  propriety,  as  the  worst  of  Indian 
despots,  this  was  peculiarly  die  case.  The  explanation  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  masses  and  the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  rulers  existing 
together  is  this :  the  cruelties  of  the  Sultan  only  reached  his  courtiers  and 
nobles,  who  were  a  breakwater  on  which  his  rage  exhausted  itself  before  it 
reached  the  people;  but  under  the  routine  of  a  European  absolute 
government,  whm  noble  and  serf  are  r^rded  as  the  same,  all  feel 
its  effect.  This  is  the  state  of  our  rule  in  Lidia,  and  the  implication  of 
European  systems  to  the  East  The  eovemment  has  mthcrto  been 
unchecked  by  the  fear  of  insurrection.  It  was  a  common  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  the  natives,  when  bewailbg  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
rulers  in  the  states  under  our  protection,  to  say,  '<  We  cannot  defend  oor^ 
selves  firom  the  tax-gatherers  by  arms,  as  heretofore.    If  we  do,  the  Com* 
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pany's  soldiers  come  in,  and  things  are  worse  than  ever.     It  is  no  use  to 
figlit  against  them  I" 

The  tenure  of  **  good  behaviour,"  on  which  the  successful  soldiers  who 
directed  the  alBurs  of  the  temporary  kingdoms  which  arose  in  Hindostan 
between  the  fall  of  the  Mog^l  power  and  the  complete  rise  of  ours,  was  a 
most  powerful  incentive  to  pav  attention  to  the  happiness  of  the  many. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Hyder  All,  the  father  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  he  punished, 
with  what  Englishmen  regard  as  most  atrocious  cruelty,  any  oppression 
by  the  great,  or  his  ministers,  on  the  lower  orders.  He  perceived  that  it 
was  by  their  will  that  he  held  not  only  his  throne,  but  his  life.  From 
this  he  is  regarded  by  both  Mahoroedans  (to  whose  faith  he  belonged) 
and  Hindoos  as  a  saint,  and  is  one  of  the  traditional  heroes  whose  justice 
and  equity  are  sung  in  the  nursery.  It  may  astonish  some  to  learn  that 
"Warren  Hastings,  whose  education  from  early  youth  in  the  East  had 
made  him  more  of  a  Hindoo  in  principles  of  government  than  a  European, 
and  who  adopted  a  plan  strongly  resembling  that  of  Hyder  Ali,  is  com- 
roemorated  in  the  same  manner !  This  honour  no  other  of  our  Indian 
^vemors  have  obtained,  except,  perhaps.  Sir  J.  Malcolm. 

Afifain,  our  taxation  is  exceedingly  heavy.  The  necessity  for  a  large 
standing  army  to  keep  down  the  conquered  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  the 
tax-payer  has  no  consolation  of  the  acquisition  of  national  glory  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  his  burden,  which  is  a  kind  of  balm  in  such  cases  to  a  con- 
quering race  like  ourselves.  Nay,  every  fEirthing  is  doubled  to  him  by 
the  thought  that  he  pays  it  for  riveting  his  chains. 

But  there  is  another  thing,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  fore- 
going considerations,  may  account  for  this  revolt,  as  it  touches  a  class  to 
whom  all  the  power  belonged  before  our  conquest— ^e  exclusion  of  the 
naiwesfrom  aU  the  higher  offices^  both  civil  and  military  :  the  former, 
on  the  foolish  notion  that  the  natives  are  too  corrupt  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  them ;  the  latter,  on  the  more  rational  supposition  that,  had 
natives  high  military  commands,  we  should  soon  be  excluded  from  them, 
if  not  driven  from  the  country.  But  there  need  be  no  fear  of  this ;  the 
natural  partiality  for  our  countrymen  would  always  keep  them  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  hatred  of  disappointed  ambition  in  the  natives,  when  ex- 
cluded, is  much  more  to  be  feared,  as  the  present  juncture  shows,  than 
honourable  emulation. 

In  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  a  netition  was 
presented  to  parliament  from  the  natives  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  pray- 
ing that  the  competitions  might  be  made  as  free  to  them  as  to  Englishmen. 
Without  a  debate  thb  request  was  rejected ;  and  a  cabinet  minister  said 
things  must  continue  on  their  former  footing.  As  this,  at  the  time, 
made  no  noise  in  parliament  or  the  press,  it  has  most  likely  been  for- 
gotten by  those  who  then  noticed  it,  and  is  unknown  to  the  mass,  but  it 
has  doubtless  kept  a  firm  hold  of  the  memory  of  the  Bengalese ;  and 
how  many  may  its  recollection  have  urged  to  wait  for  and  rush  into  the 
first  attempt  to  overturn  our  power,  determined  that  if  their  ambition 
could  not  nnd  a  concession  of  an  honourable  field  for  exercise,  to  seize 
one  by  force. 

But,  so  far  from  any  concession  of  greater  employment  being  given  to 
the  Oriental  subjects  of  this  empire,  it  is  said  that  even  the  litUe  they 
now  enjoy  will,  when  the  rising  is  quelled,  be  taken  from  them,  and 
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thai  tfi«7  cts  no  bmv&  W  tmtoi  Vfes  ki  ^e  nmkt  «(  di»  ani^     B«k 
we  may  be  sure  that  such  a  course  would  fail  of  keepinfr  ^km  la  ] 
•beiitttM  •fen  man  sagaalj  tkaa  the  tmm  w  hawe  hidiart&  91 
Of  coane^  if  not  soldim  m  ear  pin^  tiMj  co«M  mnk 
iimr  Em^^  offioers.     Bi^  dwy  w«i^  take  the  mete  da 

actbif^  as  gangs  of  freebooters,  not  aa  tke  eowardW  Tkegs^  1 

defsMeless  trareUers,  but  witb  the  munben  aed  diseiyHtai^  ef 
lodging  m  the  ceetral  lulb  and  jungleSy  and  theaee  Awe endiiy  at 
•easons  to  rarage  the  lowhuad  das^ta,  or  pleader  the  eomoys  ef  | 
Baent  moeey.  Such  were  oiiee  the  Pbdarees>  and  eueh  weaM 
the  pvood  and  exdeded  aobles  adud  mifitarj  elaas,  if  we  do,  as  ie  nev 
said,  for  die  future,  instead  of  eztendiag  the  ifdiere  ef  honerihle  eaa- 
ploynwnt  ender  our  govemaient  to  then,  cut  off  «f>aft  the  littfe  tke^ 
BOW  ec^oy. 

This  k  the  only  sale  eonrse  we  can  fbUow  if  we  intsad  to  hold  ear 
Eaetem  poesessioos.  It  was  die  coarse  the  Mahomedanf  Mkm  i  d»  wfaeee 
supposed  bigotry  we  are  bo  fend  of  abusteg.  Under  th«r  away,  Mogel» 
Persian,  and  Huidoo  were  eqeally  ettpk>y^  on  the  sole  gieoMi  eC  Mssit. 
Further,  they  never  tried  to  ealbree  their  own  systaoa  of  law  mm  the 
Hindoos,  hat  ike  eoert  had  dmhie  )ndges — oee  for  tiie  If  eafeni,  mad  the 
other  for  Hindoo  janaprndeBee.  It  was  reserred  fer  die  EagKik  t»  aek- 
jeet  die  followers  of  Brahma  to  die  kws  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  timif 
nister  them  h^  means  of  a  Enropeen  who  had  never  stadied  their  redes  til 
he  received  his  appointoKnt  of  jude^e,  even  if  he  did  then.  AU  the  feae- 
gotng  eauses  of  discontent,*  of  which,  probably,  die  exriosiea  fraai  ioipor- 
tffiit  olBcee  is  die  most  aedve^  vo  mfficisnt  to  exdngnisk  the  cij  ^  thaft 
die  Hindoos  harve  rebelled  nobody  can  tell  whsrefbas." 

There  has,  however,  been  a  great  ooter^  thai  the  Indian  gepenaaaat 
did  not  discover  the  conspiracy,  which,  it  is  aMeged,  had  been  breoiiing 
ior  some  time  before  dns  outbreak.  Thk  assevdoa  is  ntteriy  widieoi 
fbondation.  The  insurrection  is  only  OBe  of  those  siwsaltaaaw  eob- 
horsts  of  disKke  with  a  foreign,  or  even  sometimes  n  Bati!v%  rak^  of 
which  history  b  full  The  revolt  of  the  Spaniaida  i^^aiBok  the  FiaBih 
is  an  ilhistnmon  in  point.  Had  there  been  a  eonsiHracy,  we  should  ew> 
tainly  have  had  no  open  revolt.  It  vroold  have  been  dismfvcTodj  and 
nipped  in  the  bud.  It  can  be  asserted  as  a  general  rala^  appljcahle  tn  aB 
lands,  that  where  a  political  movement  begins  and  is  earned  fm  hy  m 
party  of  plotters,  it  is  no  concern  of  the  nation,  hoi  mmkj  the  mattar  mi 
a  factioB.  It  is  not  lar  wrong  to  say  that  none  of  the  gieai  iaanrteadcBa 
of  history  were  so  b^^n ;  they  have  been  die  eiq^omon  ef  leBg-heeodiBg 
discontent,  fired  by  some  seemingly  accidental  and  tilling  aaeBmtrtaBea. 
Such  was  the  be^nning  of  the  Bengal  rebellion  from  the  mu^n^  Bt 
Meerut.  From  the  report  of  our  i^y,  it  is  certain  it  was  not  ooPMCted, 
as  once  supposed,  by  Nana  Sahib.  This  monster  only  joioed  it  after  its 
completion,  and  stamped  eternal  infamy  on  his  name  by  his  too  eiaet  Ibi' 
tadon  of  Western  revolutionary  leaders. 

¥.F. 
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It  IB  known,  we  apprrfiend,  to  all  duses  of  ibe  reading  comnramtj, 
lli«t  a  commifisioii — poortly  composed  of  eivilians  and  pavtfy  of  military 
nen— has  been  sitting  npon  a  nmdi-Texed  qsettioD,  namely^  that  of 
**  ]hfOMiott<m  bj  Pnn^ase.*'  The  report  of  this  committee  has  been 
]rom«]g«ted,  and  we  mihentatbelj  deelare  that  the  ^  deeisioo"  arrired 
mt  ia  d^idedly  bad,  and  the  vermct  ^nonpremen.**  The  Times^  widi 
die  aid  of  one  of  its  most  actiTe  conespondenta  who  formed  one  of  the 
comminioD,  may  give  a  slight  though  evanesoent  turning  of  the  minds 
of  tibe  diougfatftd  towards  its  Terdtct,  bat  we  Tentnre  to  asaert  that 
'Mom  a  few  years  have  passed,  this  report  will  be  remembefed  no  move. 
Old  club  fogies  will  pooh-pooh  it,  youiig  Wrageayohanishera  will  anathe- 
matise it,  and  society  kngh  at  it,  as  we  do  now  at  Bloomers,  atrial 
nachiiies,  «iid  the  Nmrtikem  Bee. 

It  is  not  eyen  the  onanimoas  report  cf  a  comaoission.  £ach[memb»of 
the  coBomittee  has  given  his  own  individaal  ideas  on  the  evil  of  the  sys- 
tem of  IVomotion  \j  Pnrdhase,  and  eac^  prodncea  a  little  <^  banUing"  for  a 
reform ;  bat  amongst  all  the  suggestions  for  remedying  that  whidi  the 
Jhi^es  stjlea  <<our  present  greatest  evil,''  no  practical  military  man, 
divested  of  partiab'tyy  £avoor,  or  affection,  can  pomt  out  a  ungle  grain  of 
conmen  sense  aaaongst  all  tfaia  diaff  of  crotchets.  Each  member  has 
talkeB  his  seat  at  the  table  with  a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind,  which  no  evi- 
dence heard  can  by  any  hmman  means  root  out  Eadi  committee-man 
draw  up  his  report  Eadi  report  dtfiered  from  each  other  aa  mnch  as 
the  usages,  manners,  and  ousUmbs  of  the  antipodes  do  to  onr  own ! 

Fortunately,  the  e9  portfe  ad  viee  so  gratvitoadiy  (^Eered  l^  this  nuHtaiy 
oommission  w^  benefit  few  except  some  learned  antiquarians^  who,  whife 
tvming  onrer  die  mnsty  pi^^  of  Bkie-books,  will  read  and  learn  the  in- 
stmets^  ideas^  and  astuteness  <^  the  British  senators  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Civilians  utterly  ignorant  of  the  wheel  that  works  within  wheel  in  ae 
huge  and  complicated  a  piece  of  maehinenr  as  the  Biiti^  9xmjf  nnvely 
propose  aa  a  remedy  to  lay  tfie  axe  to  tibe  root  of  the  most  essential 
ingrB<fient — muik^  the  most  essential  ingre£ent — in  the  whole  fonaaiioB 
of  a  regiment — eiqnit  de  ccrp^. 

Many  an  old  campaigner  of  the  Peninsula  or  Waterloo,  who  turns 
over  these  pages  in  his  cozy  arm-diav  in  the  readiiup-room  of  his 
chih,  will  assuredly  attest  to  the  ineontrovertibk  trudi  of  the  essential 
ingredient  of  e9pT%t  de  corps  m  every  regiment  in  the  service.  Each 
regiment  has  its  individual  merit  in  the  eye  of  the  gallant  aqiirant  for 
gimy.  Son  followed  feiher  in  the  same  path,  wore  the  same  coloiired 
coat,  or  waved  on  high  the  same  old  "  rag,"  with  the  same  old  number 
iimi  had  carried  so  oUten  death,  fear,  and  destruction  into  dieenemy's  ranka, 
and  such  honour  and  reward  into  their  own !  Fathers  had  served  with 
fathers,  rich  inA  poor,  sons  with  sons,  Mcen  with  privates.  ^  The 
ould  scMmd-so  bees  my  regiment— dad  served  in  that !"  si^  the  clod- 
hopper, as  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  another  raiment  tries  to  lure  him 
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with  the  shilling.  Agun,  certain  corps  have  populariW  in  certain 
districts.  The  Highland  Brigade  is  dear  to  Scotchmen,  the  18th  and 
88th  to  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  27th  to  Protestant  Iriihmeiit  the 
11th  Hussars  are  most  sought  after  by  Londoners,  the  Scots  Greys, 
of  course,  by  Scotchmen,  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  by  the  "boys  of 
Cork,**  iiie  8rd  Dragoon  Guards  by  Yorkshiremen,  the  Queen's  Bays 
by  Ayrshiremen,  the  17th  Lancers  by  the  brave  lads  of  Dublin,  and 
the  gallant  Inniskilleners  by  the  men  of  Erin's  north.  If  hme  ve 
digress  a  little,  it  will  be  only  to  return  to  our  subject  immedialdy, 
and  impress  upon  the  reader  the  paramount  importance  of  attention  to 
these  points  in  recruiting.  If  our  authorities  do  not  &il  in  so  doings  we 
i^prehend  no  "  cry"  will  be  raised  of  a  lack  of  good  materieL  But  if 
we  send  a  Scotchman  to  raise  recruits  in  Tipperary,  and  **  Paddy  firom 
Cork"  to  Aberdeen,  <*  arrah,"  do  not  let  us  be  surprised  at  our  want  oi 
success  in  filling  the  ranks  of  our  army,  but  at  the  simplest  nidimento  of 
common  sense  of  our  authorities. 

Esprit  de  corps  is  the  first  principle  to  be  instilled  into  every  soldier  ; 
widiout  it  your  army  becomes  a  mere  herd  of  mercenaries.  Do  yoa 
think  the  famous  charge  of  Balaklava  will  ever  be  forgot  by  the  la- 
ments who  so  gallantiy  rode  to  death  and  destruction  when  bid?  No, 
as  recruit  enlists,  old  soldier  will  tell,  and  as  comet  joins,  captain  will 
relate,  the  imperishable  deeds  of  valour  the  '^ould**  8tii  or  dashing 
17th  performed  on  that  ever-memorable  occasion.  Will  the  deeds  of  the 
gaUant  Brigadier  Scarlett,  too,  perish,  as  writing  in  the  sand?  Who» 
that  ''has  served"  remembers  not,  when  the  Crimean  war  broke  oiit» 
and  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  were  far  under  their  strength,  how  Cokm^ 
Scarlett  (since  IMU^jor-Greneral)  asked  the  reserve  corps  for  volonteen^  and 
how  a  hundred  brave  spirits  stepped  to  the  front  and,  with  a  load  cheer, 
joined  the  good  old  chief  of  the  ''  Green  horse  7* 

Look  to  the  Indian  butcheries,  where  black  demons  in  the  forms  oC 
Sepoy  soldiers  have  committed  unparalleled  enormities,  yet  amongst  aU 
their  crimes  and  cruelties  we  now  and  then  discover  a  bright  speck  where 
esprit  de  corps  has  shone  forth,  and  one  or  two  have  been  nithM  amongst 
the  faithless.  The  chief  cause  of  the  Indian  mutiny  has  been  want  of 
esprit  de  corps. 

The  commission  advises  Promotion  by  Purchase  to  extend  to  the  rank 
of  major — happily  it  does,  otherwise  the  country  must  be  prqiared  to  be 
saddled  with  five  or  six  millions  extra  national  debt — after  which  rank 
competitive  examinations  are  to  ensue,  and  a  colonel  is  never  to  wXL  his 
commission  !  You  say  to  a  gentieman,  ''  Sir,  you  must  enter  my  ew- 
vice  and  serve  your  country  well.  You  must  buy  up  all  your  promo- 
tion ;  you  must  spill  a  certain  amount  of  your  bill ;  leave  an  arm,  say,  in 
the  Crimea,  and  a  leg  at  Delhi ;  you  must  sufiEer  cholera,  and  a^oe,  and 
fever:  you  must  do  all  this  for  no  wages,  for  your  pay  is  oalj  bare 
remuneration  for  your  investments,  and  if  you  are  a  cavalry  colonel 
you  must  give  fourteen  thousand  pounds  for  your  command.  All  thia^ 
my  dear  sir,  boots  nothing;  you  have  walked  into  the  trap,  yon  are 
as  safe  as  tiie  mouse  is — we  won't  let  you  out!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  We 
will  sequester  your  money.  Hurrah !  We  have  you.  Are  you  not  ours  ? 
You  may  have  led  a  forlorn  hope,  you  may  have  frozen  in  Canada,  or 
frizzled  in  India,  or  perspired  on  the  barren  rock  of  Gib,  or  coughed  in  the 
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swampy  marshes  of  C^lon— certes,  you  have  spilt  your  blood,  you,  bah! 
hare  rained  your  health,  you  have  passed  a  good  examination,  and  have 
proved  yourself  a  first-rate  officer,  but,  my  dear  colonel,  are  you  not  a 
colonel,  eh  ?  You  have  a  ¥rife  and  children,  and  your  money  is  as  much 
theirs  as  yours.  Now  come,  did  we  compel  you  to  marry  ?  Did  we 
wish  you  to  have  children  ?  Have  we  not  built  our  barracks  on  the  most 
antagonistic  principles  to  domestic  comfort,  and  done  everything  in 
our  power  to  support  the  glorious  nfillennium  of  bachelorism  ?  Bah  ! 
I  see  you  are  attempting  to  lay  to  our  charge  matters  we  have  no  more 
to  do  with  than  '  the  roan  in  the  street !'  I  see  you  are  cantan- 
kerous, sir !  You  are  an  ass,  sir !  You  put  us  quite  in  a  rage !  Go, 
and  be  a  master  cotton-spinner,  if  you  want  filthy  lucre.  Turn  your 
sword  into  a  pen,  and  don't  come  plaguing  us.  For  shame,  my  dear 
colonel.     Good  morning!" 

We  will  undertake  to  assert,  that  if  the  suffrages  of  the  British  army 
were  taken — especially  amongst  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  a  corps — no  such  an  unpopular  step  would  ever  have  been  decided 
upon  as  malong  the  rank  of  colonel  the  prize  of  *^  competitive  examina- 
tion." Let  us  bear  in  mind  whence  we  draw  our  soldiers — from  the 
pits  of  theatres,  the  bars  of  ^n-palaces,  the  purlieus  of  St.  Gileses,  or  the 
low  haunts  of  Mimchester  or  Leeds.  Remember  what  ideas  they  come 
to  us  imbued  with  ;  and  then  look  upon  the  British  soldier  and  say 
if  you  can,  where  you  can  pick  out  a  finer  specimen  of  manly  obe- 
dience, loyalty,  and  bravery  in  the  whole  class  of  human  nature  I  Yet 
ho^  has  this  r^ormation  been  effiscted  P  Some  witchery  must  have  been 
practised.  Zealous  clerg3rmen  have  exhausted  all  their  powers  of  rhetoric, 
denouncing  terror  to  some,  or  ofiering  consolations  to  others,  and  yet  all 
their  efibrts  have  been  in  vain.  The  proselyte  has  soon  fallen  back  into 
his  evil  ways.  Such  is  never  the  case,  except  in  very  few  instances, 
with  the  British  soldier !  Why  ?  Because  there  is  a  set  in  every  re^- 
ment  called  the  *'  old  soldiers ;  men  who  perhaps  have  been  very  wild 
and  mutinous,  or  drunkards,  when  young,  but  who,  having  **  sown  their 
wild  oats,"  settle  down  into  worthy  members  of  the  army.  They  give 
a  tone  to  a  regiment,  insist  on  discipline  being  upheld  and  reverence  paid 
to  authority,  and  support  in  every  way  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  They  look  on  their  ^'  ould  "  corps  as  a  home,  and  love  it  as 
much  as  a  captain  does  his  ship !  No  one  is  more  reverenced  by  these 
men  than  the  Colonel.  They  have  known  him  since  they  were  lads. 
They  were  at  drill  together,  both  wild,  no  doubt,  but  each  has  seen  the 
other  settle  down  into  a  quiet,  respectable  man,  a  credit  to  the  honourable 
service  he  belongs  to.  They  have  fought  many  a  hard  battle  together, 
and  have  slept  side  by  side  on  the  bloody  plain ;  they  have  shared 
hunger  and  thirst  and  pain,  and  have  reaped  honour  and  glory  and  fame 
in  the  same  action.  Yet  with  this  sympathy  between  soldier  and  com- 
manding officer,  you  would  shelve  the  latter,  and  throw  open  his  place 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  passing  some  younff  stay-at-home  exquisite,  who 
may  have  studied  Vaubau,  over  the  heads  of  a  corps  of  veterans  who 
have  nobly  fought  for  their  country  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ! 
If  such  a  system  were  to  be  introduced  into  our  army,  the  consequences 
would  be  fatal !  You  may  laugh  and  jeer  now  as  you  did  when  the  great 
Sir  Charles  Napier  foretold  Uie  cfonseqnences  <n  your  conduct  to  the 
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Biogalamy.  !!•  wuwm^ hit  jm^  Mk» the 6erf adder, akol joor «n 
Id  1£  waroABg.  It  will  be  tke  anae  widi  oar  om  armj.  If  jron  aUow 
inoraat  men  to  attempt  ka  ie£oxm.  The  Doke  ef  WeUbi^itov  and 
that  tke  EngUA  mob  waa  not  leas  brave  tbaii  a  fofcign  mob.  Tbb  wmm 
«ttered  in  1848,  when  i^  Ewope,  save  England  uid  Ruana,  wat  m  Am 
hand&of  moba.  The  Doke  might  have  added  that  the  Bvibdh 
is  to  be  always  depended  upon,  and  is  tiberetbre  feaied  bj  the  aaehL 
arves  from  the  aristocratic  d»ent  iaivsed  into  it  bj  wm  effioera 
BMii  of  propertj  ;  anen  who  wtU  fig^  for  their  own  aa  wmdt  aa  for  i 
coantiy. 

To  obtain  a  lieuteDcntFCcdoDelcj,  majors  are  to  vohuBteer  for  a  < 
titive  examination.  Now,  sapposbg  Cohmd  A*  of  the  Pl«ng«rs  is 
thdved,  and  Major  B.  of  that  eorps  is  a  first-rate  offioer,  a  fine  liniihhi^ 
manceuvrer,  a  fint-rate  drill,  and  a  Murat  of  elegasMse;  bnt  Minor  C  o£ 
the  Lights,  a  weak,  ponj,  nMj  creatiBe,  who  hcM  vegelaCBd  at  hone  all 
hss  life,  aad  caimot  stand  a  tropical  dtaoate^  paaaea  %  betiK  exaa  ' 
in  VadMun  than  Major  B.  i — C.  ooMcgosntly  most  have  A-'s 
in  prefaenee  to  R,  thooffk  B.  is  the  better  officer  off  the  two. 
Sftpoiiia  mudi  of  the  bluniaeiing  system  characterbtie  oi  the  Gtcobi^ 
evtioB  Office.  Reasember  our  schoolboys.  We  all  respeeled  the  '^mp** 
who  headed  the  sixth  ^orm  and  won  the  I<^wca8tle  scholarship,  bat 
he  waa  not  tiw  lad  we  aelected  as  stroka-oar  of  the  ^'  eight,*  or  caf^tam  of 
the  *'  eleven  V  As  boys,  we  had  too  miieh  coaunon  seaae  to  comnua  such 
an  act  of  foUy.  Why  not,  aa  men,  fbUow  the  wisdom  of  our  boyhood  ?  No 
one  would  ot^eet  to  edooite  Britidi  <4&ccffs ;  bat  we  maintaia,  as  agenetal 
rule^  th^  are  well  educated,  fsr  better  than  thoae  of  the  cootiaentai  anniea. 
A  load  ery  iraa  raised  belMe  the  Criaaeaii  war  aboat  &e  sopetier  edaea^ 
tioQ  of  the  Frendi  oflker.  When  fighting  side  by  side  oar  officers  had  a 
ffood  epportani^  of  knowing  if  these  statements  were  troe,  and  fiooad 
uiay  were  incorrect  As  a  proof,  we  would  refer  to  tile  evidence  of  ^ 
gcnsral  officers  before  this  very  commission.  We  are  now  toU,  what  we 
kmw  the  Frendft  are  not,  that  the  Cxennaa  officen  are  aaaeh  belter 
inatructed  than  o«ir  own.  Aa  both  Prassia  and  Aastna  stafioo^y 
avddsd  "^  breaking  the  peace''  in  18^,  vre  shall  take  dia 
"    and  fona 


fer  what  it  is  worth,  and  foraa  oar  own  condassoaa  when  we  aee  1 
in  die  bttftUe^ld. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lor  and  against  Promotion  by  Poiehasa.    It 


is  a  capital  cry  to  bawl  << jHTomote  by  merit"  in  tiase  of  wai^  soaae- 
whai  like  the  '*  vote  by  ballot"  Aoated  oat  dmng^  iikt  hike  general 
eleotums.  Bat  hew  are  you  to  proasote  by  merit  in  time  of  pease? 
It  asnat  pec&ree  degenerate  into  seniority  or  interest  Many  poiat  to 
the  navy,  and  so  will  we,  and  to  the  grievances,  std  heMthonings^ 
and  disf^poiatments,  too,  Aat  hundredb  fed  at  this  very  uaomeat  at 
not  recMving  their  justly-earned  reward,  aH  through,  iimj  asaert,  the 
&¥Our  shown  to  some  scion  of  a  noble  house.  Take  care  of  Dewb.  Be- 
ware of  him,  my  good  readers^  and  be  not  deceived.  A  man  has  ao  in- 
terest and  no  money,  but  he  haa  a  martial  spirit,  and  is  on  esceieat 
terms  wkh  himself.  He  says^  ^  Do  away  with  purdiase,  and  I  sfaaU  ikea 
find  mysdf  in  my  proper  pesitioo.''  Pozdiase  is  done  away  with,  kat  in 
its  plaes  1^  rises  mtmst,  and  oar  poor  friend  finds  this  nsw  bugbsar 
is  wo»e  than  the  former.    Interest  and  Dowba  are  rampaat  jost  new 
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in  ihe  British  army,  but  thej  are  chiefly  counteracted  by  wealth,  and 
many  sons  of  wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  now  purchase 
their  position*  in  ii»  ttmy,  whilst,  if  yon  were  to  sweep  away  such  a 
^stero,  rub  it  from  the  slate,  you  would  find,  as  the  army  became 
thereby  so  much  more  remuneratiTe,  so  it  would  also  be  so  much  the 
more  esteemed  as  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  younger  cadets  of  great 
houses.     Be  assured  Interest  wcrald  only  take  the  place  of  Purchase. 

Let  the  authorities  act  as  they  will,  they  will  never  prevent  money  from 
"being  used  in  obtaining  promotioD,  efven  if  purchase  were  done  away 
•with  to-morrow.  It  is  in  foil  force  in  the  Company's  service ;  it  is  in 
full  force  VOL  our  artillery ;  nay,  even  descends  to  our  ranks,  and  a  sergeant 
gives  a  quartermaster  or  an  ai^utant  a  certain  bonus  before  he  will  retire 
in  his  favour.  We  allow  it  is  a  bad  system — a  very  bad  system  :  but  we 
apprehend  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  To  such  a  pitch  was  it  carried 
before  the  Crimean  war,  that  m  a  crack  cavalry  corps  a  regiment  was 
sold  for  fifteen  thousand  noonds,  a  majority  for  nine  thousand  five 
hundred,  a  troop  for  six  tkousand  guineas^  and  so  on  in  proportion ; 
although  such  trafficking  was  punishable,  not  only  by  court-martial,  but 
by  oivu  law. 

The  present  examinations  for  promotion  are  a  farce.  They  are 
worse  than  useless.  A  board  of  officers  dts  on  judgment  on  a  candi- 
date. If  he  is  popular,  the  whole  affair  is  slurred  over.  K  he  should 
not  enjoy  that  enviable  position,  the  chances  are  that  the  victim  is 
''spun."  We  should  therefore  eompel  each  commanding  officer  to 
certify  that  a  lieutenant  is  fit  to  purdiase  his  troop  or  company,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  heulenant  produce  a  certificate  stating  he  has 
passed  an  examination  before  bocrcb  of  gentiemen  appointed  especially 
for  that  purpose,  who  should  sit  in  osr  three  capitals,  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  our  army  before  the  Crimean  war, 
and  during  and  after  that  event  to  vilify  it.  We  trust  such  defama- 
tion is  at  an  end,  and  shall  therefore  conclude  our  remarks  with  the 
blunt  advice  of  Smollett  in  "  Roderick  Eandom  :" — "  Sir,  sir,  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  she  is  a  villanous  bird  that  befoub  her  own  nest.  As  for  what 
those  people  who  are  foreigners  say,  I  do  not  mind  it :  they  know  no 
better ;  but  you  wha  were  bred  and  bom,  and  have  got  your  bread  under 
the  English  government,  should  hare  more  regard  to  gratitude,  as  well 
as  trutb^  in  censuring  your  native  country .'' 
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Bt  Walter  Thobnburt. 

how  the  blackbird,  glad  and  merrt,  feeds  upon  the  blackhsart 

CHERRY. 

Blackbird  sings  upon  the  cheny. 

Merry  very,  merry  yery, 

Very  merry,  merry  very; 
Every  time  he  stoops  to  peck,  how  he  jerks  his  glossy  neck. 
Preying  on  the  crimson  cherry. 

Golden  bill  loves  well  the  cherry. 

Merry  very,  merry  very. 

Very  merry,  merry  very ; 
After  every  juicy  bite,  proud  he  looks  from  left  to  right. 
Singing  to  the  falling  cheny. 

THE  CHERRY  ORCHARD. 

Biearoon,  bigaroon. 
Why,  the  very  name's  a  tnne. 

Come  and  sing 

Inaring 
Of  the  joys  of  golden  June. 

Bigaroon,  bigaroon, 
Clierries  fall  in  burning  June, 

Come  and  sing 

Inaring 
While  the  blackbirds  sing  in  tune. 

THE  WREN  AND  HER  NINE  CHILDREN. 

The  wren  sat  on  the  apple  bough 

With  plain  unpainted  win^. 
And  in  a  line  her  brood  of  nine 

Were  learning  all  to  sing. 

Yes,  first  the  crown  bird  of  the  nest 

Began  to  dear  his  throat. 
And  then  the  youngest  bird  of  nine 

Took  up  the  little  note. 

And  so  at  last  the  nine  at  once 

Sang  at  the  self-same  time. 
And  I  thought  it  was  the  sweetest  sound 

That  ever  came  in  rhyme. 

THE  BEE  IN  THE  CLOVER. 

The  bee  is  on  the  clover  flower, 
Swinc^ing,  rocking,  rocking,  swinging. 

While  the  swallow,  flying  crescent. 
Over  pool  and  field  is  winging. 

The  bee  is  on  the  spreading  thistle 

f  Swinging  cradle,  cradle  swinging). 
While  the  lark  is  with  the  angels. 

To  the  inner  heaven  winging. 
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MY  WIPE  AND  FAMILY. 

Mt  wife  was  my  own  :  my  &miiy  my  father-in-law's. 

My  own  &ther  died  intestate,  and  his  affairs  got  into  Chancery.  My 
fatbmvin-law  lived  speculatiyely,  and  his  affairs  got  into  embarrassment : 
80  the  paternal  intentions  he  would  otherwise  have  liberally  fulfilled 
towards  me  were  added  to  '^  the  paving  stones"  which  are  proverbiaUy 
said  to  floor  that  basement  story  ycleped  '*  the  regions  below."  The 
money  ^*  settled,"  in  some  uncertain  fasnion,  upon  his  first  wife,  was  not, 
as  proposed,  forthcoming  to  her  only  surviving  child — my  spouse ;  and  as 
I  married  the  latter  for  "  the  riches  of  herself  alone,"  I  remained  careless 
about  any  explanation  of  the  matter.  The  little  she  obtiuned  from  her 
grandmother  was  never  looked  for,  and  therefore  came  as  a  '^  godsend." 
When  the  leavings  of  my  fether-proper  were  brought,  in  due  course  of 
law,  into  the  form  of  ai^able  cash,  the  necessities  of  his  successor  in 
wedlock  compelled  him  to  advantage  himself  by  what  the  law  allowed. 
He  therefore  first  took  the  third  of  the  amount,  as  due  to  his  wife,  my 
father's  widow;  secondly,  paid  himself  the  cost  of  ray  schooling  and  pro- 
fossional  education ;  and  handed  over  to  me  the  small  remainder.  Thus, 
by  my  own  means  and  efforts,  I  was  just  enabled  to  keep  my  head  above 
water,  till  my  professional  barque  got  afloat  to  receive  me,  and  ready  to 
bear  me  on,  as,  Grod  be  thanked,  it  afterwards  continued  to  do. 

The  crew  of  the  ship,  however,  included  none  of  my  own  begetting ; 
but  as  I  came  into  the  inheritance  of  little,  and  did  not  look  to  have  any* 
thing  to  bequeath,  I  was  well  content  to  find  myself  childless.  *'  The 
joys  of  parents,"  says  Bacon,  "  are  secret'*  They  were  secrets  to  me  at 
all  events.  "  Secret^"  too,  says  the  same  high  authority,  are  the  parents' 
'^  griefs  and  fears  ;"  but  of  these  I  had  something  of  a  second-hand  taste, 
since  a  loved  brother  was  lefb  me,  whose  father  I  was  old  enough  to  be, 
and  in  whose  boyhood's  progress  and  subsequent  well-being  I  felt  a 
fother's  interest.  Otherwise,  1  had  mj  Lord  Bacon's  consolation  in  the 
dictum  he  lays  down,  when  he  says :  **  Certainly,  the  best  works,  and  of 
greatest  ment  for  the  public,  have  proceeded  mm  childless  men."  A 
still  more  comforting  authority,  however,  was  found  in  my  friend  Tom, 
the  philosopher  of  Bodmin  Lunatic  Asylum,  who,  seeing  a  parcel  of 
ragged  urchins  in  the  street,  exclaimed,  '*  Poor  little  devils !  Whatll 
become  of  'em  P  'Tis  said,  *  Happy  is  the  man  as  has  his  quiver  full  on 
'em :  but  sometimes  'tis  a  diff'rent  thing  altogether !"  But  my  wife  was 
all  that  could  be,  short  of  becoming  a  mother,  and  perhaps  she  was  more 
of  the  rest,  laclang  that ;  certainly  none  the  less  in  her  companionship  ; 
in  her  devotion  as  a  friend  and  nurse ;  in  her  housewifery  and  creditable 
lady-isms ;  a  &ir  muffician  and  picture  copyist ;  and  *'  so  delicate  with 
her  needle,"  that  the  embroidered  dotii  and  worsted  coverings  of  her 
Bofas^  chairs,  and  ottomans,  rendered  her  drawing-room  a  small  marvd  to 
behold.  Add  to  this  my  own  ^'  studio,"  radiant  at  least  with  the  ffilded 
frames  of  my  Italian  drawings,  and  a  showy  supply  of  the  nicknackeries 
of  viridf  and  '^  our  house  at  hame"  presented  a  somewhat  more  general 
aspect  of  small  art  finery  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  our  qniveir 
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been  fuU  of  those  random  flying  arrows  which  are  said  to  make  man 
happy. 

But,  alas !  ere  long,  my  wife's  health  began  to  fail,  and  she  was  ulti- 
mately so  to  weaken  mto  helplessness,  as  to  become  herself  EtUe  other 
than  a  child,  demanding  all  the  care  she  might  otherwise  haye  had  to  give 
to  her  own.     So  much  for  the  wife. 

For  the  famtUf — I  may  apply  that  tem  to  the  Aildrem  e£  aj  pnies- 
sional  tutonliip ;  a  parcel  of  proaEiisiag  boya,  of  fttna  wxttea  to  <m^-mAr 
twenty  years  4^;  in  personal  eleraticm,  fren  firt  t»  nx  feet  two  iaoket: 
aad  of  varying  ^  perauadons,"  Romanist,  Charek,  and  PMMring.  Of 
Ibeee  bo  less  thm  nine  were  regtdarly  artided  to  me  ;  aad  tlMae  «£ 


eoorse  were  my  especial  sons,  daiming  my  fidl  arabiteclHal  ■■tuaily. 

As  it  was,  in  my  own  case,  as  a  pa|^-HU»d  as  it  isatifly  I  beliBve,  in  tkt 
London  offices, — ike  yoang  asptraat  pays  Us  prmiasa  for  tke  pmritfyi 
ef  learning  wluit  ke  may,  by  observing  and  assistiag  ia  tke  'OiiliBaij  nm 
of  the  office  business.  In  short,  he  pays  for  the  oppoftonilj  ^  9mtiim§ 
himself;  and  as  this  ample  means  luul  beea  aafficsent  to  qniKly  tl»  aaan 
who  were  then  in  kigk  professional  aatkoaty,  there  aeeaaed  to  ke  ae  ak* 
solvlely  compolflory  reason  for  my  dosng  man  thaa  kad  bsoi  done  ^ 
tfiem  and  myself.  But  witk  a  modest,  er  at  kast  koaest»  essMidsBSiia^ 
that  the  omee  of  a  provincial  aiefaitect  aaigkt  net  affscd  aaskefpor- 
tnnities  as  woaM  be  expected  to  present  tksaioclves  in  the  oBeas  oC  Ika 
metropolitan  professors,  I  conoeived  it  a  daty  to  take  osi  aayaelf  aaaii^ 
Aing  more  of  tke  sckookaaster  tkan  of  the  gwat  Itmttmfmre  pris 
I  the  refore,  intlie  flrst  instaaea,  personally  instraoted  nay  ^fsb  m  Ike 
art  of  drawing ;  lectnred  them  on  tfae  princ^lea  of  design  iaik  caastwaj 
tion,  both  indie  office  and  on  tke  aoaflold ;  aad  endeammied Mfy  iapnt 
tkem  in  the  way  of  assisdog  themselves  kefeie  I  caisd  i^pan  tkaas  to 
assist  me.  Their  attendance  apon  my  pablie  lecURes,  aniAaaca  npain 
tion  in  preparing  the  iUastratioos  of  those  leetees^  were  aka  auypeted 
to  be  beneficial ;  while  tke  oopyingt  tkey  made  of  my  apecificaiMM  sad 

meaning,  and  exaimnatioBs  as  to  whether  tkey  were  andentooi  Finally 
I  adopted  an  assistant  oovrse  of  instraetaon,  whiok  some  ai«kBleets»  nnea 
made  acquainted  with  it,  have  been  pleased  to  apmye  highly.  l%iawaa 
to  employ  the  young  men,  aftier  a  bail£ng  bad  been  eamnlntti^  ia 

making  an  entire  set  of  detailed  &ir  drawings  from  tke  1 — ' ' 

SB  finidly  carried  out,  after  vse  and  correctson  during  ike  1 

CB.  By  tkis  means,  all  the  residts  of  modifying  tasia 
ght,  oceaaioned  by  new  perceptions  or  neeessities  andnig  widi  tke 
structure,  were  impressed  on  their  minds;  and  tke  fruits,  ta  mm,  ef  tkia 
pooeeding  are  several  volumes,  Mly  iliastimtiDg  all  tke  woaks  of  any 
mportance  constructed  by  me  during  a  praetioe  of  near  five  and  iwn^ 
jrears.  That  I  had,  at  least,  made  competent  dhin^ifiBisn  e£  die  mn- 
jority  of  my  pupib  is  fofficiendy  attested  by  these  folmsL  TfeaMNia  isa^ 
portant  result,  however,  was  that  afieotmg  tke  jsrna<ionl  kmmUd§€  «f 


ymmg  men,  who  had  been  compelled,  \rf  a  proeess  intsmsting  ta  thsnh- 


selves,  to  go  minutdly  over  every  material 
ings  erected  dming  their  pupilage. 

WithonWtwoorthreeezceptioiis,  kowever(onamore«ipeoiaD)r)»  lawar 
found  R  diffioult  to  intorest  and  nuiterially  advnnea  aj  •^  km**  ift  tkv 
meckanieal  and  matbematiwd  ef  tkeir  latondad  piyfcsu'am  1  —i,  as  ta  the 
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mii^mrn^(ll  'H^,  Hrt  Ihn  rrnrrtinm  ■fmrmj  ttm  wnt  -nrith  n  rny  piioi 
nkkk  aeemi&i  almort  ingurmamitaye.  CopykgmspecifieatbnwwMnlya 
**hotef  enm ■wiltiplkaition wm an acti¥e  vexiitwfi ;  tmi mmkejmgMih^ 
items  4vf  an  ettinate  wat  a  erueltj.  Tiw  oonsewotious  joath,  who,  fay  tba 
Mere  feree  of  a  degporato  reeolfe,  Aoaii  driva  hiaaolf  throu^  tUs  trUa 
kialy  waa  obligad  afterwards  to  teke  «  three  weeka'  holiday  to  veatora  aia 
riiattered  nerves,  the  Smrdem  of  the  task  having  been  aolelj  oecaaionad  bj 
his  ragarding  the  enduranee  of  it  as  a  fadx)vr  of  daty  to  his  maiteiV  ' 


•fvahnn^theapportanityitafibrdedasan  tmpoftantaieaDS  of  iostraotion 
The  mastei 


to  himsdf.  The  master,  however,  in  the  ramiaisoenee  of  hu  stadeni 
days,  conld  find  his  scholars  some  axeose ;  and  his  hopes  in  their  fbtore 
wdl-doiDg  were,  p^hap,  fooaded  on  the  eoosideraition  of  his  «wn  tavdy 
aabmission  to  the  dmdgeiy  of  the  multiplioation  tabie,  whan  it  had  amors 
munediate  refosenoe  to  his  own  sc^  interests. 

The  truth  m,  a  yovA,  desiring  to  beoovae  an  svehitact,  Maka  anlj  of 
the  AST  of  his  ^^^u^hur ;  and  the  traoaitaon  horn  a  classic  ni  school  aad 
playground  to  ^  offiee  and  desk  of  an  ^'  fTii- ready  Reckoner,''  is  toe 
fodden.  The  parent  shodd  know,  and  his  son  be  taaght  to  know,  that 
die  kst  year  or  two  of  his  ariiooling  should  be  largely  empbyed  in  stodiea 
appertainnig  to  so  mnch  of  his  intended  ptofesaon  as  the  scheofanastsr 
eaa  leach.  But  no ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  -^— >  thinks  only  of  cfnanning  his 
departing  pupil  fiir  his  kst  pubhe  ^  examinatwn  day."  The  young  gun- 
tlmnan  is  marvdloudy  well  up  in  his  ^para  gnunnMides  qusi quantitatem 
sifttabanHB  doeet,"  but  he  knows  as  little  of  the  <|aantitaase£«n  arti&ear^ 
liill  as  a  carpenter  does  of  *'  Casar's  Ceoomentanas." 

The  aasuaptien  of  magistral  authority  and  discipline  was  ever  whcUy 
fofeign  to  my  nature.  A  eertain  aaaae  of  lacking  the  pefsonal  bdfc  and 
balhtfted  gravity  of  ordinary  manhood  subdued  me  inm  the  first,  aad^ 
even  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  subdues  BMStiii  If  the  doy-feeling  remains 
ynik  me  now,  stiH  more  <fid  it  incline  bm,  when  a  young  man,  to  pmo- 
tim  with  my  pupils  the  fashion,  rather  of  sober  companionalnp,  thasi  of 
that  ^'  austere  rngard  of  control"  which  IfalvoKo  aspired  to.  To  win  my 
young  felUnoi  to  their  studies  and  myself  by  more  courtesy  and  lass 
authority  than  a  father  might  be  expected  jto  show,  was  my  aim ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  their  still  thinking  that  I  sometimes  pressed 
them  too  much  (while,  by  the  way,  their  fathers  would  hint  that  I  did 
not  teach  them  ^iough)|  it  is  my  hope  their  veieetionsvpon  bm  hmn  not 
aentinuod  to  he  unfiivoorable. 

The  particular  mention  of  my  brother,  m  one  of  my  pupils,  can* 
not  in  tnis  account  of  my  life — and  especially  in  this  chapter  on  my  wifii 
and  fiunily — be  omitted  ;  though  of  course  I  may  si^  no  more  of  him 
than  what  refers  to  our  jomt  fimiily  history.  Aflter  being  with  me  sobm 
time^  he  went  to  London,  and  became  muoh  advantaged  by  employment 
in  the  office  of  one  of  our  most  renowned  civil  oogineers;  leaviag  me  to 
■■pposs  he  would  soon  establish  himself  on  a  sounder  footing  and  m  n 
more  important  position  than  I  could  afford  Imd,  for  he  gore  indicationi 
of  being  far  my  superior  in  many  points  of  practaeal  proficiency  and 
SBcrgctic  busmess-habits. 

To  another  of  my  pupils  I  fek  a  partaeuiar  obligatioa,  because  by  my 
advice,  and  almost  at  my  request  as  a  friend  of  ma  father,  he  had  been 
pheed  with  me.  Feeling  this^  I  became,  as  the  period  of  his  articles  was 
i;^  so  amdeusly  ncrvoos  ftr  has  saocess>  that  I  distiuslad  the 
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chance  ka  might  have  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  early  intimation  of  a  meie 
partnership.  .  I  was,  in  truth,  beginning  to  feel  the  efiecta  of  general 
competition  and  local  rivalry ;  and  I  judged  that  he,  having  exoellent 
connexion  and  much  fevourable  regaid  in  the  large  town  wherein  his 
father  resided,  would  soon  find  his  own  whole  better  than  a  propoitioii  of 
mine.  Before  his  articles  were  quite  concluded,  I  thei^efore  placed  hino 
in  his  own  o£Bce,  and  had  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  very 
shofdy  in  tiie  sure  way  to  that  success,  the  rapidity  of  whi<m  fonned  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  toilsome  tardiness  and  almost  hopdess  symptoms 
of  my  own  earlier  movements. 

A  third  pupil  was  also  soon  "doing  well,"  as  the  phrase  is,  in  his 
native  town.  A  fourth  and  fifth  (as  I  have  since  learned)  are  thriinng 
in  America.  A  sixth  suddenly  1^  architecture  for  farming;  and,  oo 
my  regretting  he  should  have  expended  so  much  time  and  money  on  a 
resigned  {Hrotession,  he  answered,  ''Oh,  not  at  all.  I  have  agreeah/y 
added  to  my  general  acquirements,  and  I  can  now  at  least  be  my  own 
architect  in  the  construction  of  my  farm  buildings  and  piggeries." 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  (all  of  them  capable  and  admirably 
conducted  young  men)  are, ''  at  this  present  writing,"  moving  onward  to 
participate  in  tibe  professional  success,  which  is  now,  however,  in  these 
days  of  many  architects,  as  many  pretenders,  and  the  rule  of  general 
competition,  much  more  difficult  of  attainment  tiian  formeriy. 

To  complete  this  family  chapter ;  my  father-in-law  was  soon  com- 
pelled, by  pecuniary  losses,  to  leave  his  pleasant  retreat  in  Devon,  and 
resume  business  in  London.  A  better-hearted  and  more  liberally-minded 
man  never  lived;  but  he  could  never  recover  the  penaltiee  be  had 
formerly  paid,  for  acting  too  spiritedly  on  the  fallacious  policy  of  show 
being  necessary  to  credit.  He  had  now  certainly  abandcmed  alJ  "show;** 
but  fortune  was  cruelly  against  him.  His  renewed  labours,  with  their 
attendant  anxieties,  were  probably  too  much  for  his  strength ;  and,  after 
a  few  years'  residence  in  the  metropolis,  he  died,  leaving  my  mother 
again  a  widow,  poorly  provided  for,  with  several  daughters,  and  the  son, 
who,  in  fact  and  affection,  stands  me  in  the  stead  of  one. 


I  AM  EXCOMMUNICATED. 

The  papers  before  alluded  to,  as  having  appeared  in  Mr.  WeaJe'j 
"  Quarterly"  on  Gothic  architecture,  did  not  advance  my  interests  with  the 
High  Church  party ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  that  party  predomi- 
nated  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  before  it  became  so  genenl  as  it  now  is. 
My  obstinate  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  peculiar  (t.  e.  unexeeption- 
ably  suitable)  form  for  the  auditorium  of  a  Protestaqt  charch,  and  to  the 
necessity  for  modifying  old  Gothic  design  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  modem 
purposes,  lost  me  sJl  prestige  with  my  kind  clerical  employers ;  and  I  was 
sometimes  opposed  with  a  virulence  not  quite  becoming  the  Christian 
Sjpirit  of  orthodoxy.  Others  were  soon  in  the  places  which  had  very 
likely  remained  mine  had  I  consented  to  be  the  mere  draughtsman  of  the 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society ;  and  from  this  time  I  declined  as  a  lead* 
ingpractitioner  in  the  south-western  counties. 

l%e  Bishop  had  been  my  friend,  and  a  good  one ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  tnat  his  lordship  would  hold  me  in  further  care  t£tet  I  had 
carelessly  lost  or  resigned  the  favourable  opinion  of  those  who  eiqoyed 
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hi$  Mpedal  fiiTOiir  and  sapport.  I  do  not  say  that  any  of  my  old  clerical 
friends  withdrew  their  mere  personal  regara  from  me ;  but  they  looked 
upon  roe,  arohitectarally,  as  more  fitted  to  design  a  **  conventicle"  than 
a  chnrdi ;  admitting  tmtt  I  couid,  once,  have  done  well— or  at  least  well 
enough — had  I  not  been  bitten  by  eome  rabid  "  evangencaly"  who  had 
left  roe  rampant  in  a  hopeless  state  of  ecclesio-phobia*  My  reformatory 
essays  had  so  far  fieuled  to  work  their  hoped-for  operations  in  advancing  a 
really  eatkoUe  appreciation  of  Gothic  art ;  and  we  glossarial  manuals  of 
Hickman,  Pugin,  and  Parker,  were  the  only  architectural  books  that  found 
their  way  into  the  parsonage  study  or  the  lady's  boudoir.  Then  appeared 
the  first  sjrmptoras  of  that  medisnd  mania  which  was  to  develcro  itself  in 
the  devotion  of  even  tiie  femiUe  mind  to  black-letter  embroidery  and 
infinite  fluency  ia  prattle  about  the  **  Early  English,**  and  the  <*  Deco- 
ittted,**  and  the  ''  Perpendicular**  of  church  architecture ;  for  die  young 
ladies  have  no  idea  that  the  word  '<  church**  refers  to  anyUiing  more  than 
the  Church  of  Eng^d,  as  re-established  by  Dr.  Pusey,  or  tlmt  the  great 
building  known  as  St.  Paul's  is  other  than  a  pagan  abomination,  perpe* 
trated  1^  one  Christopher  Wren  in  a  time  of  ignorance.* 

To  complete  my  downfid,  I  took  some  little  part  in  a  public  meeting 
then  held  by  the  anti-Puseyites  of  Plymouth,  who  mustered  there  in 
great  force  under  the  banner  of  John  Hatchard,  the  vicar  of  St 
Andrew's ;  my  conduct  being  alluded  to,  by  my  lamenting  clerical  friends, 
with  that  sort  of  pitying  censure  which  sensible  admonition  would  bestow 
upon  silly  delinquency.  Anti-Puseyism,  as  hostile  to  the  ^'  Tracts,**  was 
of  a  piece  with  anti-Puginism,  as  opposed  to  Gothic  "  sedilia,**  '*  credence 
tables,**  stone  altars,  clmncel  screens,  or  "rood  lofts,**  crucifixes,  candle- 
sticks, flower-pots,  and  all  the  other  minor  signs  and  symbols  of  that  low 
appreciation  of  Christian  simplicity  which  is  called  <*High  Church** 
orthodoxy;  than  which,  in  tact,  there  is  notiiing  lower — spiritually 
speaking— except  the  unimaginative,  unsusceptible,  vain,  and  vulgar  de- 
clension from  Christian  beautt,  liiown  by  the  other  extreme.  Dr. 
Hook*s  definition  of  the  "  Law  Churchman**  may  be  true  enough ;  but 
we  must  look  to  a  less  questionable  authority  than  his  for  the  "  Bigh 
Churdiman's**  creed.     (See  Hook*s  '*  Church  Dictionary.**) 

About  tlus  time  I  received  two  anonymous  letters,  which,  curiously 
enough,  showed  the  corresponding  animus  of  two  opposed,  but  strongly 
resembling,  parties,  vis.  those  of  Pusey  and  the  Pope.  The  one,  from  a 
<«  Church-woman,**  begging  me  to  abjure  the  *'  nickname**  of  "  High 
Church,"  and  attach  myseU'  to  it  aa  the  Church ;  and  die  other  from 
^'  A  Lady/*  imploring  me  to  leave  the  conflicting  ranks  of  a  poor  dis- 
tracted national  estabHshmeni,  having  neither  outward  power  nor  in- 
ward vitality,  and  to  join  with  die  converted  Pugin  in  the  path  of  truth ! 

Having  two  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  my  office,  I  could  well  account 
for  the  latter  appeal,  which  I  answered  so  far  as  to  do  the  best  I  could  in 
giving  them  the  particular  instructions  necessary  to  the  full  development 
of  Romanist  (xothic  design  ;  but  these  young  gentlemen,  with  baffling 
perversity,  would  still  inquire  of  me,  why  the  grandest  temple  of  all 
Christendom  {SL  Peter* s)  was  to  be  ignored  p    Why  the  basilical  gran- 

*  That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  once  heard  a 
clergyman  declare,  nothing  would  be  more  gratifying  to  him  than  to  put  a  torch 
to  the  gunpowder  train  which  might  Mow  Wren's  cathedral  to  atoms! 
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dear  of  St.  I\iul  (on  tbe  Ostian  Way)  was  to.be  dliregapfcd,  U  hiing 
the  Terv  type  of  the  earliest  Cfamtian  chnroh  in  Eoiope  ?  Amd  why 
the  modified  daiitic  chamoter  of  SeuUa  Maria  Mm^^iore  was  to  be  bald 
heterodox  ?     Be  it  as  it  may,  howerer,  I  cndeanroiired  induitikiMljf  in 


\ 


fanronr  of  the  Gothic  style,  because,  as  pre*^mineiitiy  the  ai  efcitttlunj  of 
stone,  and  as  that  most  susceptible  of  soiemn  effect,  I  deemed  tke  Gi^HkaCj 
on  the  whole^  the  most  suitable  to  dmrdi  design.  The  aidMnimm  of  te 
Greeeo-Roman  dengn  for  my  examplar  of  a  Protestant  ealiiedral,  in 
<<The  Palace  of  Arehiteotare,"  was  only  a  piece  of  special  pifeding, 
anti^onistic  to  the  bigoted  antipathy  wbieh  affeeted  to  look  duwu  m 
rather  up,  with  futile  contempt— -on  sudi  chnrdies  as  thoae  of  St.  Fefen^ 
at  Rome,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  8ainte-GeneTi^?e  at  Paris.  ReteiB* 
ing  die  same  itylcy  it  was  meant  to  be  oorrecdye  of  tbe  piam  of  fit. 
PmiIV,  which  is  that  of  a  Romanist  diureh — this  £Bdiion  baviag'  bean 
forced  upon  its  architect  by  those  who  were  either  weeded  totbeoU 
habitaal  form  of  cathedral,  or  who  had  in  view  the  restontMnQCAoanaiafc 
worship. 

My  opinions,  then — ^not  as  to  the  unsmtabtlityof  Gotfnc^btail,  bat 
only  to  the  mifitness  of  the  old  Gothic  general  fbnn,  in  its  acppiieation  to 
the  Protestant  church — were  allowed  to  operate  most  ininueally  againsl 
me.  Assuming  myself  to  be  right  in  principle,  I  had  onfiai— iliiyno  ale* 
quate  opportunity,  or,  it  shouki  perhaps  rather  bosaad,  I  bad  aeUbertibe 
genius,  the  power,  nor  the  inflnenoe  to  make  good  my  pesition.  Besf^ 
rating,  with  rash  arrogance,  from  the  ranbs  in  which  I  had  held  sobm 
command,  I  then  singly  tunied  back  to  attadc  the  ivoU^mBBaed  faoes 
I  had  abandoned ;  nor  need  it  be  added  tbatan  gnprafitabfamoUik  tji  — n 
my  only  gain. 

The  worst,  however,  remams.  Haring  lost  my  old  High  Cfaoreh 
friends,  I  made  no  new  ones.  The  Low  Chnrch  party  oamd  mnek  less 
about  arehiteotare  than  their  more  polisbed  opponents.  Tke  Isikt  i&- 
sisted,  not  only  on  churches,  but  on  diurohes  of  old  piecwidintu  inmseiiil 
form  ;  while  the  **  BvangelidJs"  only  reqvired  dMnck  fvoM,  aad  i 
not  a  whit  in  what  form  it  might  be  a£foirded.  Eren  ikey-^ 
sarily  subject  to  the  assistance,  and  therefore  to  Hbe  npofosal,  of  the  die- 
cesan  architectural  boards,  which  were  all  more  or  less  be-Pugia^  ;  aad, 
with  a  Tepid  expression  of  sorrow  at  their  inability  to  afmil-thsMSc  Ires  of 
my  further  serrioes,  they  let  me  eo,  to  **  shot  myself  up  in  inussniuliMM 
Jif-content.''  Only  one  of  my  church  designs  ever  passsd  the  JwU  ap- 
proval of  my  diocesan  judges ;  and  this  (though  tbe  cootsaot  was  i 
and  fill  the  working  drawings  were  made)  was  never  bvilt.* 

Thus,  the  church,  the  parsonage-house,  the  school,  smd  i 
house,  the  clerk's  cottage,  and  the  sexton's  hat  wore  all  irrevocably 
gone !     I  stood,  excommunicated. 

A  ORATE  CHAPTER. 

<<  Ask  for  me  to-morrow,"  says  the  dying  Mercutiot  **  and  you'll  £od 
me  a  grave  man."  Death's  records  are  the  sad  parentheses  m  Tune's 
ever  continuous  hbtory  ;  and  such  non-interruptive  interruptions  would 
have  appeared  in  this  narrative,  had  it  been  carried  on  with  any  regard 

*  'Achurdi  for  Loaierten,  in  Devonshire. 
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for  dironologv  or  daies.  Ezeepting  ha  regacds  the  sere  S6jo[u«iit  order 
of  my  professional  *^  Moves,"  no  re^arity  has. been  flbsorvod,  beyoi¥l  a 
diatiaet  elassificatioa  of  subjects  under  separate  lieads. 

Duriog  my  residence  at  Plymouth)  several  '^  tonnorrows"  came,  irhieh 
faond  the  breathing  friends  of  "  yesterday"  awaiting  their  consigoaiflnt 
to  the  bed  of ''  dusty  death  ;"  and,  among  them  the  two,  who  have  beMi 
mentioned  as  the  ^'  bright  partieuhir  stars"  of  the  Plymouth  AtbezMeum 
— the  Bfererends  John  Herneke  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Thomas  Byrth ;  both. 
pffematHrel  V  deceased  and  Abundantly  lamented.  The  former  and  younger 
died  first ;  his  rising  progress  suddenly  stopped,  like  the  arrested  fruitrum 
of  a  Greek  column,  whose  crowning  capital  was  destined,  through  time, 
to,  remain  uadetached  from  the  eternal  quarry  which  bad  yieLded  Uie  ad- 
mired shaft.  An  M  simile  this,  hut  not  always  so  applicable  as  to  tiEk» 
abridged  yewrs  and  £sime  of  the  Master  of  Bepton  SchooL  He  died,  in 
1840 ;  and  i»  commemorated  both  at  Bepton  and  Plymouth  by  sculptured 
marble  and  laudatory  epitaph,  not  more  than  worthy  of  his  ministerial 
eloqiience  in  the  pulpit,  his  scholastic  acquirements,  his  Christian  worth, 
ajad  his  social  genialities. 

The  reader  may  remember  the  <jrc«mstAnces  of  my  first  meetmg  withDr. 
Byrtb  in  the  arena  of  the  Plymouth  AthensMim,  when  the  aspect  of  things 
did  not  seem  very  fskvourable  to  the  cordial  feeling  which  was  subsequently 
to  exist  between  the  doctor  and  myselfl*  Af^r  that  '<  mimmdersteBdine" 
we  did  not  meet  for  years ;  but  on  his  revisiting  Plymouth,  I  instantiy 
called  upon  him.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  cause  of  York  Minster 
and  Shaksfesae  versus  the  Partheoon  and  ^Bsdiylus ;  boat,  &r  more  than 
a  merely  ceremonious  courtesy  was  manifested ;  and  an  earnest  ezpsession 
of  desire  that  I  might  visit  him  at  his  livmg  of  Wallasey,  near  Liverpool, 
was  most  flattering  to  me.  An  opportunity  soon  ofiered.  The  secretary  of 
the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Listitution  wrote  me  to  deliver  a  oourse  of  lectures 
there^  a  request  which  was  Affirmalivelpr  repUed  to,  the  more  for  the  learned 
doctor's  Bi^e— or  radier  for  my  own  m  regard  to  him.  Immediately  the 
printed  advertisemente  announced  my  coming,  a  letter  arrived  &om  my 
friend  insistii^  on  my  making  his  house  my  home ;  and,  on  reaching 
Liveipod,  I  was  -  viated  by  him  to  learn  when  my  arrangements  would 
allow  of  my  joining  his  femily  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Mersey.  It 
was  *^  A  raw  and  gusty  day,"  most  unfit  fer  one  of  such  delicate  health 
as.  himself  to  cross  the  water ;  but  he  afifected  to  make  light  of  the  effort, 
replying  to  my  remaiks  on  his  apparent  fragility,  by  saying  that  he  was 
well,  saving  only  in  reference  to  the  malady  which  all  men  of  studious 
habits  mast  be  lial^  to-^yspepsia.  This  was  on  tim  Friday.  I  had 
resolved  on  going  to  York  tlie  next  morning,  to  i^tum  to  Liverpool  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  to  be  with  him  the  day  following.  It  was  curious 
that  York  Minsier^  which  I  was  now  going  to  see  for  the  first  time,  should 
still  be  the  theme  between  us;  though  nothing  was  said  in  reference 
to  the  matter  it  must  have  awakened  in  both  our  minds :  but  how  different 
from  die  manner  of  our  first  encocmter  in  the  Plymouth  Athenaeum  was 
the  gentle  cordiality  with  which  we  now  met,  and  parted  witb  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  maturing  an  intimacy  which  /  had  indeed  reason  to  regard 
as  most  valuable. 

*  See  p.  200  of  this  vohune. 
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Well,  Toric  SiUiister  it  fto^  a  Parthenon— even  in  its  own  waj;  tar  the 
latter  is  a  perfection  of  unity  and  entirely  oongmoos  rimpHdty ;  while 
the  former  is  a  superb  eombiuation  of  associatinf^,  but  not  harmonising^ 
varieties ;  like  all  the  rest  of  our  cathedrals,  saving  only  Salisbmy — ^it  is 
a  duronologieal  history,  in  stone,  of  the  progress  of  Gothic  art  mm  its 
Norman  banning  onward. 

I  returned  to  Liverpool  on  the  Monday.  The  waiter  of  the  bofesl 
asked  me  if  I  had  heard  the  news?  *'  Notlung  in  particular,"  was  my 
reply.  **  Nothing,  sir,  about  the  gentleman  who  called  upon  you  oa 
Saturday?**    "Nothing."    «  Dr.  Byrth,  sir,  is  dead  r 

•  ••••• 

"  Oh,  God,"  thought  I,  "  that  he  were  back  again  to  expoee  my  upoo* 
ranee  and  lash  my  presumption!  *  What  should  such  fellows  as  idoi, 
crawlwg  between  heaven  and  earth ;'  when  such  *  fine  eagle  sphitB'  as 
he,  can  out  flap  their  clipped  wings,  and  die  *  or  e'er  they  sicken !'  * 

Thus,  as  is  said  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  MoncreiiF,  in  his  Memoin  oC  tins 
lamented  man,  I  **  enjoy  the  melancholy  distinction  of  having  been  die 
last  of  his  Plymouth  friends  to  see  his  &ce  on  earth." 

I  avail  myself  of  Mr.  MoncreifiTs  record  of  his  last  hours.  It  will  be 
remembered  he  parted  from  me  on  the  Friday.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day ^28th  October,  1849)  "  he  preached  two  sermons,  wfaidi  Uiose  who 
heara  tiiem  will  never  forget  .  .  •  •  His  texts  (Jude  iiL  ;  Job  xln.  5), 
though  suggested  by  the  services  of  the  day,  seemed  chosen  as  words  of 
&rewell ;  and  nothing,  I  suppose,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  preaching, 
ever  equalled  the  fervour  ana  impressiveness  of  those  dying  oiseoones. 
Many  retired  from  the  church  with  a  va^e  feeling  they  could  hardly  un- 
derstand, till — almost  before  they  reach^  thrir  homes — the  rumour  spread 
through  the  parish  that  the  preacher  was  gone  to  his  rest.  Immediatdy 
on  his  return  from  the  afternoon  service,  while  one  or  two  of  Us  duUien 
were  about  him,  he  was  sdaed  with  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  his  vaad 
spasmodic  attacks.  Mrs.  fiyrth  was  instantly  called  ;  but,  though  stiU 
conscious,  he  was  unable  to  speak.  In  two  or  three  minutes — within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  ^e  pulpit— the  spirit  had 
returned  to  God  who  gave  it !" 

On  the  Tuesday  I  crossed  over  to  the  rectory  at  Wallasey — not  to 
intrude  myself  within  the  house  of  mouming--but  merely  to  inquire 
concerning  Mrs.  Byrth,  and  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  sad  event : 
but  the  bereft  lady  insisted  on  seeing  me ;  and  instead  of  the  ordinary 
abandonment  to  woe,  which  too  usually  in  such  cases  contradicts  tlie 
assertions  of  a  futh  in  Heaven's  mercy,  it  was  her  part  to  show,  as  well 
as  to  speak  o^  the  spiritual  strength  she  had  obtained  from  the  teachings 
of  her  departed  husoand.  On  the  succeeding  Saturday  she  aocompanied 
a  considerable  body  oC  the  clergy  to  the  grave,  where  I  witnessed  the 
last  dues  to  the  body  of  this  remarkable  man,  who  died,  aged  fifty-six. 

Still,  as  I  am  penning  thb  page,  many  of  the  more  important  of  the 
Plymouth  elders  are  living ;  but  Henry  Woollcombe— the  AthensBum 
president,  with  the  Reverends  R.  Lampen  and  S.  Rowe,  J.  Norman,  the 
two  brothers  Eastlake,  and  John  Collier,  the  first  member  of  pariiament 
for  the  borough  imder  the  Reform  Act — these  live  no  more,  save  in  the 
memories  of  tne  many  who  deeply  regarded  them. 
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"OTJB  EIGHT-OAE." 

Yes,  I  can  call  it  confidently  *'  Our  Eight-Oar/'  inasmuch  as  I  was  for- 
merly one  of  its  crew,  and,  as  I  (and  some  others  also,  for  I  am  not  ambi- 
tious of  playing  a  trumpet  solo)  imagined,  not  the  least  worthy ;  and 
although  I  am  now  no  longer  a  member,  at  least  a  rowing  member,  of 
the  Lafy  Barquelette  Boat  Club,  yet  I  feel  that  I  may  well  be  excused — 
by  all  those  readers  certainly  who  have  grown  old  at  the  end  of  an  oar  as  I 
have — ^if  I  describe  some  of  my  feelings  on  being  again  brought  acciden- 
tally into  contact  with  some  of  those  who  were  still  the  living  ornaments 
of  that  successful  department  of  the  great  public  school  of  rowing. 

This  was  how  it  happened.  Sitting  one  morning  at  breakfast  in  my 
little  curate's  parlour  at  Z  ,  I  received  a  letter  soliciting  a  small  sub- 
scription to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  eight-oar  of  the  Lazy  Barquelette 
Boat  Club,  to  go  to  the  great  regatta  at  Thamesley,  "  as  it  devolred,''  said 
the  secretary)  '*  upon  her  to  extend  her  triumphs  over  a  wider  extent  of 
water  than  that  which  was  bounded  by  the  reedy  banks  of  her  own  dassio 
stream.''  Well,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  there  existed  such  a  place 
as  Thamesley,  and  yet  I  had  no  business  to  forget ;  I  had  been  of^n  to 
Thamesley,  as  an  envious  spectator,  as  a  patronising  admirer,  as  a  suc- 
cessful and  as  a  disappointed  competitor;  I  knew  that  lovely  reach  which 
was  bounded  at  one  end  by  the  stone  bridge  of  the  little  town,  and  at  the 
other  by  a  wooded  eyot,  crowned  with  a  ghastly  white  wedding-cake- 
ornament  sort  of  structure,  which  always  seemed  to  follow  you  as  you 
rowed  away  from  it,  as  if  you  were  towing  it  after  you,  and  which  was 
inhabited  by  one  lonely  female  (as  a  punishment  for  what  breach  of 
criminal  law  I  know  not),  whose  existence  was  spent  in  feeding  chickens 
(mayhap  in  eating  them  also),  and  in  counting  bottles  of  ginger-beer, 
which  she  always  had  on  sale,  but  only  sold,  to  my  knowledge,  on  one 
occasion,  when  K.  and  I  tried  how  many  of  them  two  little  hoys  could 
empty.  Again,  how  could  I  ever  forget  the  wooded  hills  which  sur- 
rounaed  the  prospect  from  the  windows  of  the  Cherub  Inn  ?  Ay,  and 
that  one  particular  hill,  up  which  the  high  road  went  so  boldly  and  di- 
rectly— none  of  your  compromising  zigzags — that  it  makes  my  legs  ache 
even  now  to  think  of  how  we  used  to  run  up  it  before  breakfiast.  All 
these  scenes,  as  well  as  others  more  in  the  background  of  the  picture,  were 
brought  vividly  before  my  mind  by  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  and  I  deter- 
mine to  comply  with  its  modestly  proffered  request. 

Was  it  not  still  **  Our  Eight-Oar  ?"  Could  I  not  speak  of  it  as  such 
to  my  cousin  parsons,  the  children  of  the  sister  university?  and  if  fortune 
favoured  it»  triumph  over  them  as  if  they  and  I  were  still,  as  of  yore,  com- 
peting with  one  another  in  establishing  the  superiority  of  our  respective 
aauatic  reputations,  and  say,  **Our  eight-oar  has  beaten  yours  at 
Thamesley  ?"  And  did  I  not,  moreover,  feel  a  pride  in  thinking  that  I 
was  still  remembered  there?  that  any  wearisome  days  or  weeks  I  might 
have  spent  in  training  with  an  infenor  crew,  any  discouragement  given 
by  men  who  would  not  go  to  bed,  by  men  who  would  not  get  out  of  bed, 
men  who  wotdd  drink  a  clandestine  pint  of  beer  after  rowing,  men  who 
felt  themselves  physically  qualified  for  more  indulgences  than  the  rest, 
who  tried  to  overuirow  the  old  conventional  systems  founded  on  long 
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years  of  experience,  by  their  own  abnormal  notions — that  all  these  trials 
were  remembered  by  those  who  were  left,  and  who  were  now  andergfoing 
the  same  ordeal  of  bearing  office  in  the  dear  old  club  that  I  had  under- 
gone, and  had  thus  appealed  to  me  to  contribute  once  ag^ain  to  the  pro- 
babiKhr  of  their  success  ? 

So  I  did  contribute ;  and  I  received  in  return  a  letter  of  warm  thanks, 
accompanied  by  an  offer  of  a  dinner  on  the  eremDg  of  the  r^atta,  if  tny 
duties  would  permit  me  the  liberty  of  coming  to  see  it.  "  Well,"  tfao^iht 
I,  "  why  should  I  not  go  T  And  the  end  of  it  was  that  I  did  go,  and  fomid 
ereiythrag  exactly  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  in  my  time ;  the  wbole  place 
wearing  a  kind  of  imitation,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  theexpfresnoB)  di- 
luted, Derby^ay  aspect— the  same  obstruction  at  the  end  of  Uie  bridge  of 
crowds  practising  at  knock-'emnlownB — the  same  ooneomse  of  nigged, 
shoeless  men  aoid  boys,  begging  oae  with  their  hoarse  Toioes  to  **^Dake  a 
caarrrd,  my  nobfe  sportsman — captain,  tdce  a  caarrrdr — tiw  statite 
rit^  pietmfesque  colours  of  gipsies'  shawls  and  bandkerofaiefii  dotted  abdot 
the  bright  green  fields,  giving  a  warmth  and  tone  to  the  odder  snmier 
mucins  of  the  ladies  and  the  grey  dust-coats  of  the  gentktteo;  amwng 
whcnn  they  were  threading  their  wa3^— ^he  same  fresh  bfeeze^  whieh  I 
always  remembered  at  Thamesley,  stirring  the  bright  flftgs,  and  bmk- 
ing  np  their  reflected  hues  upon  the  sparkling  ripple  of  the  mm^  and 
whispering  in  the  tall  poplars,  whose  leaves  qnivcored  in  the  smJight-^ 
the  same  bustle  and  hum  of  active  life  along  the  bank,  where  sisters  and 
mothers  were  eagerly  waiting,  mth  feelings  of  pride,  to  see  tbe  nee  in 
which  brothers  or  sons  were  to  distingmsh  themselves,  with  Ami  new 
bonnets  trimmed  with  the  red  or  blue  that  would  flutter  in  the  fa»ws  of 
the  boat  they  came  to  see — the  same  groups  of  carris^es  on  the  hndgey 
with  their  fair  occupants  adjusting  their  raee-ghoses,  or  nakasfg  prepo 
rations  for  the  consumption  of  the  lobster-sakd  and  chamipftgue  wmeh 
was  to  support  them  through  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  day — ^wi&iibe 
bells  pealing  from  the  old  church  tower,  and  the  militaiy  bond  playiog 
the  last  new  set  of  quadrilles.  Everything  was  glowing  wi&  life,  acnma- 
tion,  excitement.  Thamesley  was  as  it  always  has  been  on  those  oeet- 
sions,  and  as  I  hope  it  m«y  ever  be. 

I  am  roused  from  my  contemplation  of  the  beaiitifbl  seeoe  bgr  ^ 
banging  of  a  gun,  which  gives  notice  for  the  boats  engaged  in  the  first 
race  to  drop  down  and  take  up  their  stations.  I  boy  a  card,  and  see  tfcst 
my  old  friends  are  competitors  in  this  raoe  with  Keep^t-Long  CoUege, 
Oxbridge,  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup ;  and  my  heart  throbs  widt  ex- 
citement as  I  see  what  to  me  is  tiie  prettiest  sight  of  aU,  the  objeet  of 
my  visit*  Yes,  there  they  go !  amidst  the  con^ised  Babd  of  sounds  ; 
the  gipsies,  minstrels,  wandering  Jews  and  Ethiopians,  tnmUers^  jog^ 
glers,  card-sharpers,  flute-players,  haip-players,  sac^bnt-players,  all- 
kinds-of-music-players,  all  turn  to  have  one  look  at  them.  Theie  tiny 
go !  there  is  the  swing  of  those  eight  red  jersejrs,  and  the  sweep  of  those 
eight  black  osrs,  as  steady  and  regular  as  if  accompli^ed  bv  a  machine 
tluit  had  no  sense  of  hearing,  and  could  not  be  distracted  nrom  its  um- 
formity  of  motion  by  any  external  oliiject.  Whilst  they  get  to  their 
stations,  I  look  in  the  card  to  see  who  are  the  competitors  in  the  other 
races.  Perhaps  some  of  "  Our  Eight-Oar"  are  engaged  in  one  or  uiore 
contests.  For  the  Emerald  Sculls  there  is  thd  name  of  Casfaranger,  I 
remember,  and  Littlerite  is  entered  against  him — the  latter  is  one  of'the 
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Lasy  Barqoelette  B.C.  I  inquiro  about  blm  from  a  red-roseite  wearer 
standiog  by  me,  who  says  he  is  rowing  stroke  of  "  Our  £igbt-Oar" — 
<<a  tall  Daan,  without  wluskers — won  the  Cockatoo  Sculls  last  autunm*— 
but,"  says  my  informant,  "  Cashranger  always  wins ;  he  is  sure  to 
tmbble  it  som^ow."  I  fedl  sorry  for  this,  although  not  quite  certain 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '^no^/e,''  and  continue  my  inspection  of 
the  card. 

The  Hi]^eziots»  of  London,  seem  to  be  still  in  great  force :  the 
names  of  Playton  and  Ditfbrd  are  familiar  to  me.  But  the  increased 
fooftle  on  die  bank  warns  me  that  I  am  losmg  sight  of  the  race.  They 
are  coming.  ''  Our  Eieht-Oar"  is  taking  the  Keep-it-Long*s  water 
round  the  point.  Hai^  to  the  shouts  of  the  red-rosette  wearers! 
Look  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the  umpire,  steering  his  crew  of 
picked  watermen,  watdies  for  the  chance  of  his  decision  being  called 
for,  tt»  one  boat  dashes  across  the  bows  of  the  other ;  and  how  all  his 
crerw  lode  round  to  see  the  exciting  struggle!  Surely  I  know  the 
umpire's  h/te  I  Yes,  I  thought  so.  It  is  Tom  Selgan,  in  the  same  old 
pea-jacket  and  glaaed  hat,  his  constant  and  unvaried  costume.  What 
a' host  of  recollections  the  sight  of  his  faoe  calls  up  within  me,  when  I 
remember  how  many  different  opinions  there  used  to  be  about  him,  and 
about  that  peculiar  sharp  look  he  would  put  on  when  he  said  anything 
which  he  did  not  mean  his  hearers  to  know  whether  to  believe  or  not,  or 
when  he  uttered  any  of  those  peeuUar  sentenoes  which  he  used  to  call 
jokes !  There  were  many  who  believed  implidtly  in  all  that  he  said ; 
who  would  value  no  one's  opmion,  not  even  their  own  convictions,  so 
highly  as  his  ''  Don't  you  think  so^and^^so  would  be  better  ?"  If  he 
pointed  out  a  fault  whicn  he  descried  in  a  boat,  the  builder  of  that  boat 
vnm  forthwith  denounced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Selganists  as  a  sooundrel 
and  a  cheat.  If  he  said  such  and  such  oars  were  too  long  or  too  short 
in-board  or  out*board,  or  too  thick  or  too  thin  in  the  loom,  or  too 
narrow  or  too  broad  in  the  blade,  firewood  was  too  good  a  fate  for  them, 
and  so  the  seeond  crew  were  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  them.  But 
what  a  different  opinion  was  that  of  the  anti*Selganists  I  They  declared 
l^t  his  reputation  for  correctness  of  judgment  and  general  infallibility 
had  only  been  established  by  a  ficdse  interpretation  of  the  air  of  mystery 
with  winch  he  seemed  to  avoid  delivering  a  decided  opinion ;  and  that  this 
mysterious  behaviour  was  not  anumed  on  account  of  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  hoMinff  his  devotees  in  suspense  by  assimilating  himself  to  the 
enigmaticoraetes  of  antiquity,  but  merely  as  a  plausible  cloak  beneath 
which  his  real  ignorance  might  remain  unobserved.  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, agreed  in  one  thing — that  if  a  crew  chose  to  give  themselves  up 
entirely  and  unoonditionally  to  him,  he  did  take  great  pams  with,  and 
make  the  most  of,  them.  And  surely  this  was  Vhat  was  required  to 
further  their  ultimate  object. 

Well,  I  have  been  led  to  say  somewhat  too  much  about  Tom  Selgan. 
But  I  was  carried  away  by  the  recollections  of  youthful  arguments,  and 
was  thinking  of  all  these  uninteresting  matters  some  time  after  "  Our 
Eig^t-Oar"  had  glided,  like  a  swallow,  under  the  bridge,  the  crew 
waving  their  red-ribboned  hats,  and  cheenng  their  vanquished  oppo- 
nents. I  went  round  to  the  garden  where  I  knew  the  boats  were  kept, 
and  made  myself  known  to  the  crew,  and  congratulated  them  on  their 
success.     How  glad  they  were  to  see  me !     They  pointed  to  the  Grand 
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Stand  across  the  river  to  show  me  the  cop  that  they  had  won,  gHrtcwing 
ID  the  sunshine  among  the  other  goreeous  prises  there  arrauged,  amongst 
which  I  saw  the  silver  claret-jug  which  I  had  some  years  ago  carried 
home  in  triumph.  But  how  much  brighter  it  was  now  tfaui  wbeo  I 
last  saw  ity  on  my  table  at  college,  surrounded  with  broken  gbaaes  and 
pipes,  and  admired  with  maudlin  enthusiasm  by  the  latest  guests  at  the  Lasy 
jBarquelette  boat-supper.  Happy  souls  1  they  told  roe  about  the  nee ; 
and  what  a  slashing  stroke  Littlerite  did  row !  And  bow  well  young 
Blackman  picked  it  up  behind  him.  And  how  well  the  freshman  in  the 
bows  had  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  him.  And  what  a  boll  at 
the  end  of  an  oar  young  Phillips  was !  All,  it  seemed  from  their  aeconnt^ 
had  done  more  than  their  duty,  from  Carsteym  the  bow  to  Corphiiinll 
the  coxswiun ;  and  though  Judas  ap  Hughes  had  used  his  ^es  more  out 
of  the  boat  than  was  either  necessary  or  desirable,  yet  he  had  made  it  op 
by  using  his  legs  more  in  the  boat  at  his  stretcher.  And  the  neoct  sob- 
ject  of  their  pleasure  was  how  jolly  it  was  to  be  out  of  training.  How 
nice  a  pipe  would  be.  And  as  to  Beer,  the  very  idea  of  that  wa»  too 
much  for  them,  as  the  reality  also  proved  before  night. 

I  went  back  next  morning  to  my  parish,  and  I  by  no  means  regretted 
my  visit  to  Thamesley.  Apart  from  the  actual  pleasure  it  afibrded 
me,  as  it  affords  everybody,  to  see  so  many  people  enjoying  the  kiv^- 
ness  of  the  weather  and  the  beauties  of  the  place,  I  was  glad  to  find  tltti 
the  scene  had  roused  within  me  many  serious  reflections.  It  stradL  me, 
who  had  only  looked  on  rowing  before  in  the  light  of  a  recreation^  that  it 
must  be  a  noble  thing  for  young  men  to  inure  themselves  to  such  a  manly 
exercise — an  exercise,  too,  which  requires  self-denial  in  no  ordinaiy 
degree  from  lads  of  that  class  and  age.  And  their  only  notoriety  is 
amongst  themselves.  No  one,  who  is  not  an  oarsman,  can  know  iraat 
are  the  hardships,  what  the  trials,  of  mind  as  well  as  of  bodj — trials,  the 
cause  and  bearing  of  which  would  be  unintelligible  and  even  incredible 
to  any  one  else.  Most  people  would  think  that  the  casual  meeting 
together  of  sixteen  men,  and  their  consenting  to  embark  on  two  boats  to 
try  their  skill,  was  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  a  boat-race.  They  would 
know  nothing  of  the  discouragement  or  the  franUc  joy  arising  from  row- 
ing the  practising  distance  in  a  few  seconds  over  or  under  the  average 
time :  they  would  only  suppose  that  it  must  be  ^'  very  h^gomg  "  to  row 
so  hard ;  and  the  endurance  of  that  eight  or  nine  minutesr  £itigue  would 
probably  be  the  only  credit  gained  by  men  who  had  given  ttar  whole 
physical  and  mental  energies  to  the  result  of  that  race  for  thiee  weeks  or 
more  previously.  Then,  in  a  still  more  serious  train  of  thought,  I 
began  to  compare  my  former  with  my  present  life — to  look  upon  myself 
as  still  the  captain  of  a  crew  who  had  to  fit  themselves  by  hard- 
ships and  by  self-denial  for  the  race  in  which  they,  and  I,  and  all 
of  us  have  to  contend  against  the  Great  Adversary — a  race  in  wluch, 
though  the  course  thereof  be  but  a  span  long,  many  and  hardly  sur- 
mountable are  the  obstacles  which  that  Adversary,  whose  skill  is  eminent, 
whose  resources  are  inexhaustible,  and  whose  energies  are  unflaggii^, 
will  put  in  our  way  to  make  us  turn  aside.  If  1  bad  formerly  held  mjaeif 
responsible  for  victory  or  defeat,  for  how  much  more  was  I  re^Ktosibie 
now  in  the  case  of  this  antitype  of  ''  Our  Eight-Oar,"  in  Uie  race  where 
the  reward  of  victory  was  an  incorruptible  crown  of  glory,  a  priie  wludi 
was  to  be  held  for  ever? 
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Ih  the  bad  old  times  of  Lows  Philippe  and  the  aerial  telegraph,  there 
a  pet  phrase,  '*  interrompu  par  le  brouiilard,"  employed  by  the 
French  go?emment  whenever  ill  news  arrived  from  Algeria,  and  it  was 
eonsidered  advisable  to  take  precautionary  measures  before  the  informa- 
tion reached  public  knowledge.  Our  ministers  seem  to  have  hit  upon  a 
different  plan ;  in  their  desire  for  popularity,  they  make  known  the  best 
news  first,  trusting  that  the  excitement  thus  caused  will  prove  a  pallia- 
tive for  succeeding  evil  tidings.  The  nation  throbbed  at  the  news  that 
Laicknow  was  reheved,  and  that  the  g^lant  band  of  defenders  had  at 
length  been  released  from  their  awful  position  ;  even  the  loss  entailed 
bj  the  march  was  almost  overlooked,  and  though  we  felt  that  the  death 
of  General  Neill  was  a  heavy  blow,  under  any  circumstances,  still  the 
consciousness  of  success  took  off  much  of  the  bitterness.  How  soon  was 
the  nation  undeceived,  and  subjected  to  a  prostration,  which  was  only 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  previous  over-excitement.  An  uncomfort- 
able foreboding  of  evil  has  been  produced,  for  we  know  not  what  depend- 
ence can  henceforth  be  placed  in  the  Indian  telegrams,  and  even  the  most 
brilliant  news  would  now  only  be  accepted  under  protest,  and  as  awaiting 
further  confirmatioo.  Much  may  be  learned  from  the  telegrams,  although 
they  bear  the  semblance  of  being  garbled ;  and  so  much  is  certain,  that 
General  Outram  has  fallen  back  on  Cawnpore,  leaving  the  garrison  to 
endure  the  horrors  of  a  fresh  siege,  the  more  terrible,  as  safety  had  ap- 
peared within  their  grasp.  We  are  bidden  to  hope  for  the  best :  that 
Outram,  before  retiring,  nad  doubtlessly  taken  all  precautions  to  ensure 
the  defence  of  the  fort ;  and  some  writers  even  go  so  frur  as  to  assert  that 
the  condition  of  Lucknow  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Agra,  or  other 
forts  in  which  our  countrymen  are  blocked,  where  their  lives  are  perfectly 
secur^  and  all  iikey  have  to  endure  is  trifling  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance at  their  detention.  But  apart  from  the  uncertainty  about  the  period 
when  Outram  can  obtain  the  reinforcements,  he  considers  absolutely 
necessaxy,  before  the  Lucknow  garrison  can  be  finally  relieved,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Oude  is  the  focus  of  the  insurrection.  Here  we 
find  the  whole  population  up  in  arms  to  overthrow  the  hateful  dominion 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  events  which  have  already  occurred  serve  to 
show  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  rebels  will  be  concentrated  in  that  kingdom. 
The  very  fact  that  they  have  forced  a  British  corps  to  reUre  once  again 
will  multiply  our  foes,  and  confirm  those  of  our  enemies  who  are  at 
present  wavering,  or  have  entertained  a  dubious  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
our  eventual  reconquest  of  India. 

The  rest  of  the  Indian  news  is  of  a  strangely  chequered  description : 
repeated  victories  have  been  gained  over  detached  bands  of  rebels,  and  yet 
the  insurrectionary  feeling  is  spreading  further  and  further.  The  unfor- 
tunate delay  in  sending  out  troops  is  beginning  to  bear  its  frruit,  and  if 
Lucknow  be  fated  to  frdl  ere  reinforcements  can  be  sent  up,  one  general 
ciy  of  execration  should  be  raised  at  that  selfish  and  apathetic  policy 
which  made  monetary  considerations  the  pretext  for  wasting  hundreds  of 
lives.     The  last  brilliant,  though  unfortunate  passage  of  arms,  ought  not 
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to  have  been  necessary,  for  in  the  interval  between  the  first  news  of  the 
insurrection,  and  the  time  when  the  necessity  of  reconquering  India  was 
recog^nised,  every  available  means  should  have  been  employed  in  fortlier- 
ing  the  troops  via  Suez,  and  thus  crushing  the  rebellion  by  an  unexpected 
display  of  strength,  which  would  haye  had  a  startling  efi«ol  npoQ  tiie  na- 
tives. But,  strange  to  «ay,  the  goyemment,  instead  of  humbly  ^onfiuBuig 
tfaehr  fault,  take  every  opportmiity  to  plume  themselves  on  the  ea^gy  they 
hme  displayed,  and  their  uneisampled  efforts  in  sending  off  some  tweofty 
thoasand  men  in  four  months.  When  we  refldet  that  these  raea  were 
ready  to  hand,  and  that  the  goyemment  had  merely  to  pat  tiiem  on  boaid 
strip,  we  may  be  exoosed  for  not  joining  in  the  popular  cry.  In  faet,  the 
energy  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  would  have  so  little  aaiisfied 
any  London  mercantile  house,  that  a  derk  wovid  hare  ran  a  riA  of  di»- 
mtssal  for  taking  so  long  a  time  in  doing  the  most  sniii^  mailer.  Jjb  was 
only  fortunate,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  gowmucl^wae  net 
fi)rced  into  the  necessity  of  creating  that  army,  or  the  chaneet  d'leBef  to 
India  would  have  dwindled  to  a  tmnimum.  Even  now,  whes  tbe  Japiune 
efibrt  has  been  made,  when  England  has  been  stripped  of  every  andlable 
soIAkt,  we  find  a  strange  lack  of  energy  in  keeping  up  thi^  strai^^ 
Day  by  day^we  are  told  of  the  eztraordinaiy  soeoesa  in  leci'uiti^g  wMeh 
tile  government  has  met  with ;  bat  having  had  some  ezperieBoe  of  i ^- 


proeored  under  pressure,  as  in  the  last  Crimean  war,  we  sbonld  he  verf 
SQvry  to  expose  our  Indian  Empre  to  the  chance  of  reeaptore  by  sooh 
troops.  Not  that  we  would  assert  for  a  moment  that  t^  Britiili  8<ddicr 
IS  not  equal  to  himself  in  any  emergencn^ ;  but  his  valueoe  leomilai  is 
almost  nothing ;  he  has  the  pluck  and  willingness,  but  he  most  go  through 
a  severe  course  of  training  before  he  can  be  expo^  to  saeh  ntimtadm  of 
cfimate  and  temptations  as  await  him  in  India« 

The  capture  of  Delhi  is  only  a  further  and  hardly  neeM  tettimony 
of  the  endtortng  pluck  and  indomitable  self^reHance  <i  the  AngW-SaxoB; 
and 'though  we  regret  to  notice  one  blood-stained  line  in  tiie  despalelieS} 
which  must  have  seared  the  telegraphic  wires  as  it  flashed  along  tiieia, 
and  proves  that  our  soldiers  have  only  too  fully  obeyed  the  faioodtliinly 
mandates  of  many  of  our  contemporaries,  we  feel  deep  thaidcfidneas  at 
the  result.  Before  long,  we  presume  that  the  old  King  of  Delia  will  be 
removed  from  the  scene  of  past  horrors,  and  then  let  us- trasMhat  the 
nredictions  of  the  ministerial  party  will  be  folfiiled:  tiie  natives  will'thas 
hirve  thdr  last  hope  of  success  and  chiefest  rallying^poifit  destroyed. 
The  concentration  of  the  rebels  in  Oude  will  play  into  o«r  bands  as 
Inniging  them  nearer  to  the  army  of  retribution,  and  we  are  told  to 
comfort  ours^ves  with  the  assurance  that  their  final  subjugation  will 
only  be  a  woric  of  time.  Many  difficulties  will  have  to  be  eneoaatered, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  delay  in  moving  a  large  bedy 
of  men;  but  we  are  ready  to  assume,  that' with  the  fall  of  Ddhi  the 
^<  neck  of  the  insurrection  has  been  broken,''  to  employ  a  Davoorite  eoi- 
piession  of  Lord  Falmerston's  adherents. 

Thus  much  granted,  we  can  hardly  be  called  unpatriotic  or  imheeill, 
according  to  the  last  new  doctrine  aliout  popular  interferenee  in  gwera- 
mental  affairs,  if  we  venture  to  make  some  allusions  to  the  possifaie  future 
of  India.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  after'^inner  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House,  was  kind  enough  to  tell  us  so  much,  that  ne  had  no  intentioik  of 
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altering  the'present  government  of  >  India — ^in  other  words^  he  was  inclined 
to  let  well  alime.  So  mucfa,  at  least,  may  be  disentangled  from  a 
niingled  medley  of  rodomontade  and  oonceit,  which  qoite  throws  poor 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  after-dinner  allusions  into  the  shade.  There  is 
one  passage,  relating  to  foreign  powers,  which  no  minister  in  his  sober 
senses  could  have  uttered,  and  which  {daces  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  most 
xmpleasant  dtiemma:  either  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  inter£M?ence  of 
foreigners,  and  then  neither  the  place  nor  the  auditory  was  the  best 
adaj]N^  for  such  delicate  revelations,  or  Lord  Palmerston  was  guilty  of  a 
gross  breach  of  good  taste  and  the  employment  of  threats,  pardooalble, 
mayhap,  in  a  recruitang-sergeant,  bat  hardly  to  be  expected  fron  a 
minister,  pq)ttlariy  supposed  to  represent  the  ^tish  nation.  No  wonder 
the  contmental  powers  dislike  us,  and  are  eo  ready  to  regard  ovr  disasters 
as  ^leir  opportunity,  when  they  -find  the  prime  minister  of  the  natton  de- 
generating to  the  most  dap-trap  arguments  and  bombastte  utteranees, 
because  he  has  hitherto  found  them  efieetnal  in  deluding  the  ntftion  into 
the  bdief  that  he  is  a  great  staitesnwn.  In  truth,  none  of  the  cabinet 
have  shone  in  their  publio  orations:  witness  that  dreary  speech  of  Lord 
Oranville's,  in  whidi  praise  was  sown  broadcast,  and  the  weak,  washy  flood 
was  only  checked  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  one'^lse  who  had 
proved  himielf  wortny  the  occasion. 

The  ministeriid  oracle  hsrving  spoken,  and  it  being  the  opinion  of  onr 
leaders  that  Lord  Canning  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  plaoo^  we^ste 
now  justified  in  making  some  commentaries  on  that  noble  goremor^s 
course  of  action.  Hitherto  we  have  been  silent,  for  we  felt  for  hii  posi- 
tion, and  thought  that' he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  g^ning  very 
necessary  experience ;  but  when  we  And  that  ms  gravest  faults  have  been 
chesen  as  opportunity  for  the  most  exaggetated  panegyric,  and  he  has 
been  identined  wiUi  the  party  for  the  present  governing  the  nation,  as 
one  by  whom  they  are  prepared  to  stand  and  fall,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
inquiring  into  what  he  has  dene*  to  meet  such  praise.  Fortunately,  we 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  analysis  in  the  published  proceedings  of 
a  great  meeting  held  at  Calcutta,  in  which  Englbhmen  aasemUed  to 
protest  against  the  most  un^fhigHsh  treatment  to  whidi  they  have  been 
suMcoted. 

We  find,  then,  that  Lord  Canning  was  selected  for  the  important  pott 
be  holds  according  to  the  old  bad'  system.  Possessing  the  neoessaiy 
amount  of  interest,  and  certain  claims  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to. 
overlook,  he  is  offered  the  vieeroyalty  of  India,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
accept^' till  after  the  most  mature  deliberation."  We  should  be  curious 
to  know  in  what  that  deliberation  consisted.  Whether  Lord  Canning  re- 
flected that  he  was  about  to  govern  one  hundred  millions  of  his  feUow- 
beings,  while  possessing  no  further  qualification  than  the  usual  English 
education,  and  the  slight  knowledge  of  India  he  could  pick  up  during  the 
overland  route,  or  whetiter  this  deliberation  was  restricted  to  the  dignity 
and  revenue  attaching  to  such  an  exalted  position  ?  So  much  is  certain, 
however :  Lord  Canning  accepted  the  situation,  and  threw  himself  head- 
long into  the  routine  he  found  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta.  No  doubt,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  obtaining  there,  he  would  have  gone  through  his 
tenure  of  office  no  better  and  no  worse  than  his  predecessors.  There 
would  have  been  the  usual  amount  of  official  squabbling  necessary  to  give 
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a  pleaiant  fillip  to  the  viceregal  blood,  and  he  would  have  retamed  hoine 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  as  an  eminent  authority  <m  Indian  mmtten, 
and  a  steady  upholder  of  the  present  state  of  things.  But  when  the  great 
crisis  came— when  India  was  in  a  flame  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
— ^when  decision  was  the  only  chance  of  saving  thousands  of  our  country- 
men— can  we  say  that  Lord  Canning  was  equal  to  the  emergeney,  or 
that  the  English  government  was  justified  in  supporting  him  through 
thick  and  thin  as  the  exponent  of  their  views,  and  *^  as  worthy  o£  re- 
CMving  that  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  his  high  portion  to  discliaige  Ae 
duties  which  have  fidlen  upon  him  ?"    Let  us  see. 

It  is  not  generally  the  custom  of  Englishmen  to  act  un&iily  to  those 
in  authority  over  them,  or  to  hamper  them  in  any  way,  wh^i  tliey  hdievi^ 
that  such  authority  is  being  properly  exerdsed.  But  when  the  pressure 
becomes  intolerable,  they  protest  in  the  manner  which  we  trust  will 
always  be  maintaineid.  They  appeal  to  publidty,  leaving  the  nation  to 
decide  which  party  is  in  the  wrong.  And  we  feel  sure  that  it  must  have 
been  intensified  pressure  which  compelled  the  Englishmen  rending  in 
Calcutta  to  call  a  public  meeting  and  institute  a  great  league,  by  which 
they  could  faiing  their  present  position  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country.  We  all  know  at  home  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  obtson 
a  hearing,  when  trying  to  sugeest  that  the  punishment  of  the  rebela  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  India  might  be  rendered  simultaneous.  How  muoh 
more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in  Calcutta,  when  rebellion  was  knodc- 
ing  at  the  gates,  and  any  man  who  dared  to  misdoubt  the  governor- 
general's  alnlity  was  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  traitor  ? 

The  objects,  then,  which  this  league  |»Y>poses  are,  "the  improvement 
of  the  ^loiitical  condition  and  government  of  India  in  connexion  with 
British  interests,  and  to  encourage  British  enterprise  and  the  empk>^fment 
of  British  capital  in  this  country."  The  means  proposed  to  obtain  this 
end  are  simply  the  establishment  in  India  of  the  direct  government  of 
the  crown  and  an  open  legislative  council  of  Englishmen.  We  are  as  y^ 
but  litUe  acquainted  witii  the  arbitrary  acts  to  which  Engtidunen  have 
been  subjected  in  India  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  government  was 
based  on  such  insecure  foundations  that  all  independent  feeling  must  be 
crushed  to  prevent  its  coUapse.  The  rebellion  of  the  natives,  and  the 
policy  whicn  was  selected  by  Lord  Canning  to  keep  the  Europeans  under 
still  severer  restrictions,  have  bent  the  Iww  until  it  broke  beneath  the 
pressure,  and  we  find  all  the  representatives  of  British  commeroe  forced 
into  a  defensive  league,  entailing  an  ofiensive  di^lay  against  the  Com* 
panVs  government. 

The  leading  men  of  thb  association  comphiio,  with  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that,  in  the  Indian  government,  neither  the  conquerors  nor  con- 
quered are  represented.  Any  Englishman,  no  matter  his  wealth  or  social 
position,  who  does  not  hold  office  under  the  Company,  has  no  more  voice 
in  the  management  of  affiiirs  than  the  Mussulman  or  Hindoo.  It  may 
be  objected  that  what  they  ask  is  only  applicable  to  a  colony,  which  India 
is  not ;  but  they  point  in  reply  to  Ceylon,  where  the  British  pc^mlation 
does  not  exceed  that  in  India.  In  that  island,  witii  its  legislatife  ooundl 
of  Europeans,  public  works  are  going  on,  British  coital  is  introduced, 
and  while  the  government  of  India  is  compelled  to  open  one  loan  afier 
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the  other,  the  government  of  Ceylon  has  large  funds  at  its  command. 
From  one  of  the  speeches  we  may  be  permitted  to  select  the  following 
passages,  which  seem  to  sum  tip  the  demands  of  the  English  in  Calcotta: 
If  we  as  a  race  are  conquerors,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
le^;islators  as  weU  ?  To  the  conquering  race  we  must  look  for  the  development 
ofthe  vast  resources  of  the  ooon^.  Hke  natives  themsdves  have  neither  done, 
nor  -will  ever  do,  anything  towards  its  development.  Unless  this  country  is  to 
be  a  permanent  biu^en  on  Qreat  Britain,  the  means  of  meeting  govenunen^ 
expenses  must  come  from  the  trade  of  the  adventurer.  Never  did  the  savage 
who  cut  down  the  tree  to  get  at  the  fruit  commit  sreater  blunders  than  are 
committed  by  our  government,  under  which,  instead  of  having  a  legislative 
cooncil,  thrown  open  to  the  British  population  at  large,  we  have  them  selected 
fronoi  a  particdar  class,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  commtmily  in  its  numbers, 

the  smallest  in  knowledge Had  you  the  independent  dement  in  the 

lefpaktive  council,  would  you  have  the  town  of  Calcutta,  hu^ly  taxed  as  it  is, 
without  a  single  qm^  or  other  convenience  for  loading  ana  nnlmy^iwy  its  vast 
im]^rt  and  export  trade  P  Would  you  have  the  astoundiuff  anom&kuat  land, 
which  is  the  best  securitv  in  every  other  port  of  the  worl^  is  worthless  here  ? 

Because  the  laws  are  such  that  no  man's  title  is  safe  from  day  to  day 

Then,  what  has  government  done  for  the  facilitation  of  transit  ?  Tor  years  it 
positively  opposed  any  progress  in  that  direction.  What  was  the  course  which 
^Yemment  took  with  reguti  to  railways  ?  It  fought  against  them  as  long  as 
it  could,  and  when  it  saw  that  it  could  no  longer  maintaiii  the  strangle,  it  took 
care  to  yield  in  such  a  way,  so  encumbered  with  stops,  that  ita  aidl^s  verbally 
been  that  of  the  "  iron  pot  to  the  earthen  pot." 

Taming  from  a  consideration  of  Indian  misrule  to  Ae  oondnct  of 
Lord  Canning,  we  find  it  one  long  succession  of  vacillation  and  narrow** 
minded  tyranny.  Among  numerous  instances  we  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  two,  either  of  whi<«  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  utter  inooropeteiicy 
o£  Lord  Canning  to  govern  India  in  a  period  of  public  disaster.  By 
sending  back  the  Grhoorkas,  who  had  nearly  reached  Ludmow  about  the 
end  of  May,  Oude  was  afforded  the  opportunity  to  rise  en  nuuse^  and, 
secondly,  Lord  Canning  refused  to  diMim  the  three  native  regiments  at 
Dinapore,  when  it  was  urged  upon  him  by  a  deputation  of  British  mer* 
chants;  these  regiments  mutimed,  and  the  result  was  the  mutiny  of 
Behar  and  the  almost  total  destruetion  of  a  detachment  of  Queen's  troops. 
In  the  petition  sent  home  from  Calcutta,  urging  die  reeal  of  Lml 
Canning,  the  following  strong  language  is  uMd,  whidi  can  only  be 
justified  by  its  truth : 

The  governor-general,  by  pertinaciously  refusing  at  first  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  mutiny— l^  the  subsequent  feebleness  and  vacillation  of  his  mea- 
sures when  it  could  be  no  longer  denied — by  pursuing  an  ill-timed  and  h<^peless 
policy  of  conciliation  towi^ds  the  rebels  and  mutineers;-and  by  his  wanton 
attacks  on  the  most  valued  rights  of  your  Majesty's  British  and  Christian  sub- 
jects iu  this  country,  has,  as  your  Majesty's  petitioners  believe,  been  a  principal 
cause  of  the  great  calamities  which  have  desolated  this  kmd,  has  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  enemy,  weakened  or  destroyed  the  respect  before  enter- 
tained for  the  name  of  Englishmen,  imperilled  British  rule,  exposed  the  capital 
of  British  India  to  massacre  and  pillage,  excited  the  contempt  oi  all  parties, 
estranged  from  the  government  of  Inma  a  large  and  loyal  body  of  Gfanstians, 
and  in  every  way  proved  himself  unfit  to  be  furtner  continued  in  his  high  trost. 

If  we  consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Canning 
has  discharged  his  duties,  as  connected  with  the  mother  country,  we 
regret  to  say  the  same  evident  marks  c^  incompetence  will  be  fomicL    It 
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iayut  four  moBihB  siiice  the  folt^MiafbroeiDMite  kft  our  Jkatm,  and 
aimredly  Jjxd  CflBning  oaanot  oomplain  that  he  bmM  been  taicea  m- 
amms,  or  that  tiaM  has  not  been  allowed,  him  £(>r'prepuriiig  ao(»aaDM>- 
dalioii  f(w  the  soldieit.  By  the  latest  accounts  Arom  India,  ire  find  tiuit 
Lord  Canning  has  not  made  the  slightest  effort  to  provide  them  with 
sh^ter.  Th^  are  left  on  boaodihip,  and  it  only  seena  as  i£  the  gveeler 
the  nvnftber  that  axrivo,  the  greater  the  ooafaion  will  be.  Bad  te 
ar^g&aenX  senred  an  apprenticeship  at  'Balayara,  he  ooi^  not 
'  greater  incapacity  in  organising  and  adtmnistering.  It  wooid, 
]y,  be  too  much  to  expect  that  Lord  Canning  woold  have  made 
arrangements  for  sending  the  troops  up  country,  to  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  of  Lucknow;  and  the  calm  mamier  in  which  he  baa 
selected  Us  most  obvions  dirines,  is  pretty  sufficient  proof  that  he  mbo, 
in  Indian  natters,  ezpeets  little,  runs  die  least  risk  of.  being  dis^yewitad. 
At  any  rate,  Lord  Canmng  haa  not  acted  in  mA  a  manaer  that  an 
honest  government  would  be  justified  in  staking  their  existence  upon  his 
capacity.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  for  such  conduct  as  Lord 
Catmitg's  has  been,  the  present  goveinment  arrogate  our  applanse ;  and 
it  only  feads  to  the  melancholy  oonchinon,  that  men  who  cannot  meraly 
tolecate  hut  iastify  such  greas  neglect,  ace  themselres  bat  verj  sightly 
aftetad  by  the  ncesent  awful  aspect  of  alUrsin  India. 

But  what  eril  tidings  from  the  East  eoM  not  eflfiact  faaa  been  brooght 
about  by  pressure  at  home,  and  Lord  Pdmerston  has  been  forced,  most 
rehietantly  we  believe,  to  anmaicm  parliament  for  the  3rd  of  I>eoemher. 
He.goes  to  meet  the  vepvesentattves  of  the  nataen,  and  to  give  an  ao> 
couAt  of  hiastewandship  during  the  monihs  of  his  dictatorship.  Events 
have  presaed  oahim ;  the  ready  quip  and  jest  vrill  avail  him  hat  little 
fdien  he  is  asked  whether  he  has  beoo. a  gONodaad  faitfafiil  aervaat,  and 
whether  he  has  taken  ad  vantage  of  the  opportunities  at  bis  canaaaad  for 
reiieviag.Bafremtfae  most  aawoomnliainon  to  which  we  have  ever  yet 
been  exposed.  Begaiding  matters  honesdy,  and  leaving  ont  of  the 
qtMstion  those  unseen  inftiencea  which  exert  so  powerful  an  cfieet  when 
managed  by  an  onacmpnbus  govenmieot,  we  bdievethat  ^  voice  of 
the  ^Mise  of  Oommees  arast  l^  against  him.  He  has  iK>t  fiiMlkd  hia 
duties ;  he  has  negleeted  titetaknts  entrasted  to  him ;  he  has  displayed 
an  apathy  «and  want  of  consideration  aaaaialleled  in.  Britiah  hiatory  aad 
he  will  probably  defy  to  the  last  every  charge  alleged  against  his  goten- 
ment.  Full  of  resouioes,  a  ready  and  fluent  qieaker,  miving  at  his  com- 
mand a  body  of  votes  whidi  he  can  brii^  to  bear  at  any  moment,  be 
wiU,  probably,  gain  a  temporaiy  victory  as  before  over  an  '^unprincipled 
oppeaition."  But  the  triumph  will  not  be  enduring.  A  flood  of  %ht  is 
bemg  dirown  on  our  Indian  government  and  its  iniquities,  and  it  will  be 
impossiUe  for  any  ministry  to  stand  which  innsts  on  matters  remaining 
in  their  present  condition.  The  British  nation  is  slow  to  anger,  but, 
when  once  roused,  it  cannot  be  easily  appeased.  It  has  firequeaUy  been 
unjust  in  the  first  outburst  of  its  wrath,  and  has  swept  away  a  ministry 
for  enoss  of  judsmeat,  but  when  it  sitsin  trial  on  Lord  Falmetston  and 
hitpolioy,  we  beneve  that  it  will  do  ample  justice. 

It  is  very  probable,  then,  that  Lord  Pahaerston,  the  amat  careful 
watchev«f  tiie  horiaon,  and  that  practised  observer  of  the  diieetion  of 
the  aasir|iopaAirif,  may  yet  tergiveieate,  and  be  prspaand  to  aacriftee 
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Lord  CuyMQg  with  «  mveh  mmueutmesmhe  now  Mends  him,  if  he 
fiad  that  Iiis-iibeeisjikpeadaBt  ansnoha  «tep.  fiat  we^  cannot  agree  to 
any  i«ah  ^aapvomiBe ;  we  htliare  that  Lonl  Palmentan  has  heen  guilty 
of  ioae  JNo/es^i  towaids  theoation,  insoranch  that  he  has^aelfishly  neglected 
the  oppoitunifties  afiMed  him  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  oar  ooontrymen 
in  India.  We  have  abeadjr  shown  that  .1^*  aegleet  of  the  orerUnd  xy>ate 
in  fonrarding^renifiotceBMCits  to  Imtia  cenld  not  he  jostified,  and  we  find 
further  eoBfinBati«a  in  aireeeotlj  pohliAed  letter  in  the  Press,  whioh 
states  that  foor  months  ago  Lord  ^tistfigrd  had  an .  interview  with  the 
Sultan,  and  obiaiaedthis  approval  of  the  proposal  to  despatch  Bittidi 
troops  to  Indiarthrovgh  E^jpL  Had  this  route  heen  selected,  troops 
coold  have  been  kaded  at  fioodbaj  in  thirt7-<five  days,  «t  Calcutta  in  from 
fcMjwtwo  to  fifty,  and  we  need  not  bow  stop  to  discuss  the  moral  effect 
whioh  sooh  A  sadden  dtnlay  of  stBSPgth  wanki  have  had  on  the  natives. 

While  attewiagtheftdent  Lord  Pafaaenton  has  always  at  his  oonmand, 
and  therreadiaosoiwithwhicbhecantam  thetiaug^  i^ainstia  troableeome 
opponent,  we  are  still  at  a  less  as.to^the  ai^gmneats  he  can  use  to  satnf^ 
ns^dmt  he  has  emptoyed  that  dihgeoce  whidijis  demanded  fifom  tiie  hira 
post,  he  holds«  We  oani  imagiae,  S  remfarcements  had  armed  in  time  ror 
the  siege  of  I>etiii,<how  he  weukl  have  crowed^  and  sfaonted,  *<  Me,  me, 
adsum  qai  fecir'  hut, aafiiitanately  £oir  his. argmnsat,  all  that  has  hem 
dcaei in  ladia hasbeen  wttheat  aariitancefipcm  hoBK.  When  we  read  of 
those  gallant  nwn  who  eat  so  patiently  before  .Delhi  for  foar  wesiy 
months^  still  having  fiuA  in  the  home  geremment,  and,  tiuawh  decimated 
by  iUaess  mod  the  eaemy's  five,  yet  so  geaerously  bdievrag  in  Lord 
Bahnsfstsn  and  his  readiaess  to  help  them,  and  whoiwe  remea^berthat 
reinforcements  so  much  needed  coahi  ihave  leaohed  them  two  months 
af^: and  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds,  we^nnstrhe  pardoaed  if  we  i^paar 
to'  wiitet  too  stnoglY  on  the  s^ect  What  a  oatalogiie  of  horsors  naght 
have  been  spared !  bow  many  of  eacreiatives  and.fiicadff  oEiight  still  have 
beemaKve  if  daofMeasdMns  had  heen  takani 

On  the  prorogation  of  parliament  (we  have  it  on  theaothority  of  die 
nunisterial  papers)  a  high  official  went  np  to  the  Speaker  and  congva- 
talated  him  on.  his  happy  rdease.  The  I^mse  had  been  jsittiag  a  fow 
dars  beyond  its  appointed  time,  and  the  groose  weee  banning  to  get 
wild.  What  apiaetical  cieaanowtary  is  tl^  on  die  coaduct  of  govern* 
mentl  No  matter  what  unexampled  horrors  were  taking  pfaKe  in  India 
—410  matter  dmt  thousands  were  exposed  to  peril  of  hfo  and  haib,  which 
conldonly  be  averted  by  sending  outfimnforoeasentsby  the  quickest 
route— the  object  was  toget  parhnMnt  oat  of;  tbetwi^;  and  Lord  Pal-* 
menten  no  doabt  eofdiaily  behoved  in  the  happy  release,  which  had, 
apparently,  every  prospect  of  gfaBting'lam  eight  months  of  untconbled 
repose  and  aaaiteor  dictatorsh^. 

It  is  efident  that,  the  present  govemment  bdisve  they:  have  a  strong 
hold  on  popnhur  aiectien,  firom  t£»  speeches  with  which  ihey  fovoored  as 
daring  tne  reeess.  Lord  Pahnersten,  at  the  Imcd  l^yor's'dtnn^,  to 
wUcbwe  have  aheadr  alluded,  tdls  or  *^  that  the  govemiaent  may  jm^y 
pnde  itself  apon  not  havings  been  wanting  to  the  magnitade  of  »e  oooa- 
sion."  We  affirm  that  t^ieyhave  been<  most  sadly  waotiiiK;:and  in  ibmr 
piide  of  place,  they  neglected  the  only  oppertonity  whieb  was  affadBd 
them.ofaendB^. relief  to.  India.     And  thK^eannot  attempt  to  deny  that 
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the  Suez  route  was  strooffly  Teoommended  ta  them.  At  %  rery  euAj 
•taee  of  the  inaurrectioa  nie  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  otber  menilieni  of 
bo£  Houses,  urged  iqpon  them  the  adrisalnlity  of  sending  reialoroeiiieots 
ffiti  Sues ;  and  &ej  arrogantly  neglected  the  opportom^  imtiL  too  hie. 
As  if  in  utter  contempt  dF  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Sir  Chailes  Wood,  on 
the  18th  of  July,  asserted  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  snppoae  ^afc 
steamers  were  pr^rable  to  sailing  Tessels*  They,  therefere^  pmctiaBy 
condemned  the  magnificent  fleet,  built  at  sudi  vast  expense,  and  lea^re  m 
lost  in  amaxement  as  to  the  ralue  of  steam,  and  the  other  manreiloQS 
ap^iances  on  which  our  age  has  hitherto  so  justly  i»ided  itsel£ 

But  there  is  a  second  point,  to  which  the  early  attention  of  pariiaanBt 
will  hare  to  be  turned :  we  allude  to  the  necessity  of  pro?idi^  fimds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  war.  The  Company  is,  praetiea%^ 
bankrupt,  while  possessing  a  country  so  fertile  thal^  **  when  ikkM  with 
a  spade^  it  would  laugh  with  a  hardest.''  So  gross  has  been  the  neglee^ 
that  the  Indian  exchequer,  which  should  have  been  OTerfowing,  is  now 
empty,  and  the  rottenness  of  the  system  hitherto  pursued  expoeed  by  tihe 
first  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  There  appears  bat  littie  donbt  ifaat 
England  will  have  to  take  this  heavy  burden  on  her  shonUers^  and,  in 
return,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  a  strict  investigation  into  the  systeoa 
whidi  has  been  so  long  pursued,  and  has  exhausted  a  country  wlu^  by 
proper  management,  i^uld  have  hem  a  source  of  wealtii  to  die  puenfc 
state.  Fortunately,  the  monetaiy  question  is  one  on  which  the  nation  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  just  at  the  present  moment,  and  their  r^Mveentatives 
will  be  forced  into  a  very  careful  inquiiTi  and  a  demand  for  solid  goaran- 
tees,  before  they  venture  to  vote  away  the  millions  whidi  the  n^gfeet  and 
ino^Micity  of  the  India  House  will  have  cost  us. 

In  the  fooe  of  the  Indian  crisis  and  difficulties  of  the  money  mtaktif  it 
is  rather  amusbg  to  notice  how  utterly  the  reform  butinMS  baa  been 
shelved  hy  the  government.  Mr.  Massey,  proceeding  to  Salford  to  bare 
an  interview  with  his  constituents,  has  lus  utterance  suddenly  stopped  by 
a  pertinent  remark,  that  they  had  read  '^  all  that  in  t'  peapecs,"  and 
wished  to  know  ^'  sommat  aboot  reform.^  But  the  oraMe  was  dumb : 
that  was  a  question  entirely  between  Lord  Pahnerston  and  his  conscience : 
no  member  of  the  government  was  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  intentioDS 
of  the  great  man.  The  meeting  was  consmerably  disgusted,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  the  lesson  will  be  repeated  elsewhere.  I^wd  Palmenston 
having  selected  reform  as  his  platform,  b  bound  by  all  principles  of  poE- 
tical  honesty  to  carry  out  his  promise,  and  the  condition  of  the  peo^  is 
not  as  it  was  at  the  last  election.  Soured  by  want  d  work,  and  with  a 
stomach  nipped  by  himger,  the  artisan  is  ever  disposed  to  regard  increaasd 
suffirage  ana  popular  interference  in  the  government  as  the  only  mode  to 
remove  the  evils  under  which  he  is  suffering.  Such  a  process  may  not  be 
exactiy  logical;  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  the  necessary  oonnexion 
between  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  vote,  exc^t  from  a  barter  point  of  view : 
but  if  liberal  governments  will  strain  every  effort  to  court  pcmnlarity,  and 
make  promises  of  electoral  reform,  they  must  be  bound  by  thor  pledges; 
and  if  they  meet  with  the  &te  of  Frankenstein,  the  consequoices  are  on 
th^  own  shoulders.  And  they  are  very  serious.  Chartism  is  sgain 
uplifting  its  head,  and  demagogues  will  take  advantage  of  the  popular 
discontent  to  arouse  hopes  which  no  government  can  fulfil;  ai»l  to  na 
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there  appears  every  prospect  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  be  '<  hoist  by  his 
own  petard;"  ana  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  pledges,  which  the  better 
portion  of  the  community  cannot  sanction  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
he  will  arouse  a  storm  which  must  blow  his  popularity  utterly  away.  It 
18  quite  certain  that  no  half  measures  will  avcol ;  the  offer  of  an  mstaU 
ment  will  be  refused,  for  the  working  classes  have  been  so  pampered  and 
seduced  into  such  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  importance,  that,  like 
the  fly  on  the  wheel,  they  nncy  themselves  quite  competent  to  direct  the 
state  chariot,  and  if  they  delegate  their  authority  to  Lord  Palmerston,  it 
is  only  duratUe  benk  piacito.  Unfortunately,  the  present  government 
have  iostered  this  feeling  in  every  way,  and  the  first  attempt  to  restrict 
the  power  of  their  constituents  must  lead  to  a  contest  which  we  sincerely 
trust,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  will  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive. 

With  such  prospects  before  him,  it  is  not  surprisbg  that  Lord  Palmer- 
•  aton  is  disposed  to  stand  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  resist  any  attempted 
reform  in  Indian  matters  which  might  lead  to  unpleasant  comparisons. 
As  the  embarrassments  of  the  government  as  regards  the  people  are 
entirely  of  thdr  own  seeking,  they  may  be  lefb  to  fight  out  that  battle 
without  assistance ;  but  the  question  of  India  is  one  in  which  the  whole 
nation  is  interested.  There,  no  compromise  can  or  ought  to  be  allowed; 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  double  government  to  be  swept  away.  The 
interests  of  Christianity,  of  humanity,  of  commercial  progress,  are  united 
for  tfiis  consummation,  and  the  damning  evidence  of  misrule  and  incom- 
petency, which  every  mail  produces,  must  eventually  check  the  effbrts  of 
that  party  which,  from  selfish  considerations,  holds  on  by  the  India  House 
so  long  as  the  slightest  prospects  remain  of  something  being  saved  from 
the  general  wreck. 

That  the  government  appear  to  have  some  foreboding  of  their  impend- 
ing fate,  is  evidenced  by  the  rumours  that  have  been  recently  current  of 
dissensions  in  the  cabinet.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Lord  Canning's  recal 
was  urged,  as  a  slight  sop  to  Cerberus,  W  the  majority  of  the  cabinet, 
but  Lord  Palmerston  showed  that  he  [Merfectly  comprehended  the  nature 
of  his  dictatorslup,  Strono;  in  his  fimcied  hold  on  the  nation,  and  that  it 
would  still  allow  itself  to  be  dazsled  by  the  pyrotechnic  dbplays  he  is 
wont  to  exhibit  in  the  House,  he  would  not  listen  to  a  compromise ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  he  still  has  fnll  faith  in  his  star.  He  will  go  down  to 
the  House  with  his  matchless  confidence,  ready  to  browbeat  or  cajole,  as 
circumstances  may  demand,  but  true  to  himself  in  the  one  great  principle 
that  place  must  to  held  at  any  cost.  A  few  promises  more  or  less  will 
be  or  very  slight  consequence  to  him ;  so  long  as  he  can  tide  over 
matters,  he  cares  not  what  complications  he  may  leave  to  his  successors 
in  ofiice,  or  in  what  position  England  may  be  placed  as  regards  the  con- 
tinental powers;  for,  as  a  skilful  angler  for  place,  he  holds  firmly  to  the 
^belief  of  it  bemg  good  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  glad  to  see  parliament  called  together  earlier 
than  was  anticipated,  for  this  affords  a  prospect  of  speedier  relief  from  the 
most  unpleasant  position  in  which  the  country  is  placed.  Fortunately, 
too,  there  are  no  purely  abstract  questions  on  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  mifi^ht  exist.  The  members  of  the  opposition,  in  deference  to  the 
expressed  views  of  the  government,  and  in  theur  anxiety  to  offer  no  further 
obstacles  to  the  serious  igtogns^  of  public  business,  have  hitherto  been 
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sileDt,  though  not  approviDg,  observers  of  the  comae  of  ] 
poKcy.  Bvt  there  are  situations  in  which  silence  becomes  a 
it  behores  erery  member  of  the  House  to  do  his  dotj'  hoDSstlj,  eree  at 
the  risk  of  bein^  catted  ^^mipatriotic''  Look  at  the  two  perties^  and  my 
who ha^edisplaTed the parsstpotnatisai-^thaMwftio  have  attpatiiwtttiu 
to  take  their  couise  in  India,  and  trosted  to  the  cfa^ita*  of  aocMenta  to 
bring  about  a  soocessfnl  issue,  or  those  who  hare  tried  to  qmAmL.  ^ke 
nation's  pulse  to  aetien,  and  hare  soppressod  their  nataral  inp^sa  to 
point  out  the  gross  mismanagenieni  from  which  the  nation  kaa  bees  «■£• 
fering,  through  a  generous  fear  of  adding  to  iheembanaasaaMiis  ef  the  go- 
Temment  ?  Bat  we  are  prepared  to  aeoep4  their  cry ;  it  is  Uti  m  in£e 
added  to  the  weight  of  obloquy  which  the  govMiment  oigsna  have  sedu- 
lously striven  to  cast  on  the  Tory  party ;  and  we  feel  that,  the  isiae 
being  left  in  the  bands  of  the  nation^  a  reversal  of  theae  ehuiges  most  in- 
fellibly  ensue.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  caae^^^  the  natieii  were 
still  bond  enough  to  accept  its  nolitical  views  from  tlie  ofgans  of  jm«m- 
ment, — ^if  it  be  the  destiny  of  we  Tory  element  of  the  Hoeee  to  oe  slill 
misunderstood,  we  are  stiu  prepared  to  accept  it,  knew  lag  tint  it  cainsnt 
be  for  long.  The  bubble  must  Imrst  before  any  length  of  tisaa  has  ekipsed, 
and  LiOTd  Palmerston  be  seen  Arough?  and  wJieaevertkat  blssssd  oob— as- 
mation  takes  fdaee,  the  qiiestioa  of  purity  of  motives  may  very  tatAj  be 
left  to  the  nation  to  sdvew 

The  duty,  then,  of  the  Tory  members  of  the  Hoose  ^W^m  'Wy 
sim]^  They  must  combine  their  energies  for  the  re«Kyral  of  thMe  evib 
from  which  our  country  is  suffering,  and,  before  all,  thsy  mnst  oosMSOtto 
no  compromise  in  the  Indian  question.  And  if  they  eairy  cm^  these 
yiews,  they  vnll  have  a  daily  increasing  party  to  back  them  up^  This  is 
looked  for  at  theb  hands  by  the  countey  at  iargcv  aad  we  need  entertain 
no  fear  that  they  will  be  untrue  to  th«r  great  missioii.  Atlbe  oiitaet»tibe 
struggle  will  be  difficult  and  oppressive.  Every  maehine  at  ike  aarviseof 
govemment  will  be  set  in  motion  to  hamper  their  eflbrts,  bat  wvfeel  awe 
that  if  they  prove  true  to  themselves  in  the  coming  figlit^  Ae  people  will 
prove  true  to  them.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  Tory  p«rt^  nmst 
prepare  for  decbive  action,  unless  we  would  see  our  coasrtiv  Mmiliated 
and  depressed.  The  neglect  and  incompetency  which  hove  Mgraeed  ^ 
last  few  months  will  have  to  be  retrieved,  and  that  spee^ly,  or  India  will 
slip  from  our  grasp.  Every  effort  is  made  to  disguise  the  peril:  dgapatshca 
axe  tampered  with  and  news  kept  baek,  but  erery  mail  bnigs  oombora- 
tion  of  the  awful  state  of  Indian  affairs.  The  government  at  Cakuitla  is 
powerless  for  good,  although  it  produces  abundant  evils.  Tke  English 
residents  have  been  driven  to  that  verge  of  ezaspera^n  wlndi  smgests  a 
long  course  <^  systemattic  injustice^  and  the  home  govenwwnt  cndencs 
the  acts  of  its  representatives.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  eleawnt  is  weiAiiy 
represented  in  Calcutta.  They  will  not  give  in  without  a  dam  straggle, 
and  even  now  a  gentleman  is  on  his  route  to  ky  befbreUie  English  nation 
the  long  bede-roU  of  insult  and  contumely  about  whiA  tksy  justly  eon- 

Ekin.     It  depends  on  the  efforts  of  the  Opposttioo  wheliHr  Ub  yisi*  will 
e  rendered  anneceesaiy. 
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A  TALB  OF  THB  TDCBS. 
Bt  DUDLEr  COSTELLO. 


CHAPTER  iUULLV. 
A  SLIGHT  MISIAKB. 


Haunted  by  fixe  ftpprehention  of  impeoding  eyil,  Bmnton  hurried 
ham  Mr.  Ashley's  house  less  firm  of  purpose  than  he  had  erer  felt 
before. 

The  strength  of  nerve  on  which  he  relied  had  sustained  him  amongst 
fitrangers,  but  when  he  came  to  nnngle  again  with  his  old  associates  and 
heard  tliem  speak  of  his  Yictim^— when  he  looked  to  be  told  of  his  crime, 
as  the  newa  oi  the^j,  by  the  first  person  he  might  chance  to  meet — 
when  the  ^r  came  across  himy  as  come  it'  would,  ihat  hie  secret  was 
known  somewhere,  soon  to  be  mead  ererywhere-— koi  natural  resolution 
gave  way,  and  he  hentated  on  his  course  of  action. 

It  would  be  folly  to  fiy  before  he  was  suspected,  yet  bow  dangerous  to 
retain  if  euspieion  pointed  at  him.  To  yield  to  the  diead  that  was  on 
bis  mind  and  seek  safety  in  immediate  flight,  would  overthrow  all  his 
long-cherished  sdiemes,  while  to  stay  till  the  blow  feO  would  equally 
iayohre  him  in  min. 

Thus  debating,  he  resolved  to  compromise  between  these  eztremee : 
while  closely  wat^fol  of  every^dng  tl»t  bore  on  the  subject  of  his  fear, 
be  would  unremittiugly  labour  to  bring  his  financial  operatien9  to  a 
dbse,  and,  this  task  accompKshed,  he  would  at  once  withdraw  from  the 
scene — suddenty,  and  be  hoped  secarely. 

To  baffle  purvoit,  fans  first  object  was  to  obtiun  passports  for  difierent 
parts  of  the  Continent,  one  under  his  real  name  and  all  the  rest  fictitious. 
The  agency  system  made  such  an  arrangement  easy;  and  when  he  had 
put  this  matter  en  trenn,  he  proceeded  to  his  place  of  business  to  complete 
the  coup  on  which  he  had  agreed  with  the  Hebrow  Dealer,  denying  faim- 
sdf,  in  general  terms,  to  aU  except  that  individual. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  his  occupation  made  rapid  progress.  If  he 
could  get  through  his  work  before  night  he  need  not  care  for  the  ne^r^s- 
paper  aeeoonts  of  the  following  day  :  it  was  not  likely  that  they  could 
^e  moro  than  a  general  statement  of  what  had  oceurred  near  Brood- 
stone — and,  according  to  the  complexion  of  that  statement^  he  should  be 
guided. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  he  roeeived  a  visit  from  Mr«  Adiley,  who, 
matly  to  Branton*s  relief,  said  nothing  about  Lord  Hairy,  but  confined 
himself  entir^  to  the  work  on  which  Bmnton  was  ei^^aged.  The  truth 
is,  he  had  learnt  no  more  at  the  pdice-office  than  Cutts  had  abeady 
t(M  him,  the  telegraphic  message  being  so  obscurely  worded  as  to  raise 
some  doubt'ftbout  the  real  nature  of  the  Act  alleged.    Everything,  there- 
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fore,  passed  quite  amicably  on  the  occasion;  so  amicably,  indeedy  tbmt,  to 
enable  Brunton  to  complete  an  operation  which  he  sud  was  of  immcwiiate 
necessity,  the  Hebrew  Dealer  lent  his  confederate  a  somewhat  hetLvj 
cheque,  to  be  returned  on  the  following  day  when  squaring  tkdr  mutual 
accounts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Brunton  cashed  this  dfteqae  the 
moment  Mr.  Ashley's  back  was  turned.  It  was  a  safeguard  in  taeeveQt 
of  accident,  and  one  which  the  actual  condition  of  his  own  affiurs  pre* 
vented  Brunton  from  obtaining  so  readily. 

The  day  wore  oi^  and  Brunton's  occupation  drew  towaids  a  doae. 
He  thought  of  his  rejection  by  Alice,  and  a  deam  of  mtified  yengeanoe 
Ut  up  his  features,  as  he  surveyed  the  pile  of  bills  on  wnidi  he  had  foiged 
the  acceptances  of  Temple  Trovers — bills  which,  throu^  the  eonnexioo 
he  had  formed  by  their  means,  would  soon  be  in  circuli^on  amongst  the 
foreign  correspondents  of  the  Broad-street  house.  It  eooid  not  £ul  to 
be  a  heavy  embarrassment  to  them—^it  might  lead  to  a  stoppage,  it  nraft 
at  least  shake  their  credit,  and  shaken  credit  is  like  a  woman  skndiei<ed  : 
the  blot  b  ineffaceable ! 

But  was  Brunton  about  to  relinquish  the  position  he  had  with  to  mttoh 
toil  achieved,  solely  to  gratify  his  revenge  r  Well, — if  the  tn^  most 
be  told,  which  has  indeed  been  ahready  hinted  at,  his  position  was  no 
longer  tenable.  His  speculatbns  had  been  so  daring,  his  fiuhues  so  txr 
tensive,  and  the  means  to  which  he  had  had  recourse  to  eofer  those 
failures  so  hazardous,  that  instantaneous  bankruptcy  was  ahnost  in- 
evitable ; — it  was  at  any  rate  certain — and  in  beoonung  banknipt  him« 
self  he  determined  to  strike  hard  enough  to  cause  othen  to  shars  his 
£Ate. 

It  may  be  adced  if  the  astute  Mr.  Ashlev  was  ignorant  of  this  state  of 
things  ?  To  the  full  extent  of  that  which  Brunton  knew  he  certetnlj 
was.  His  friend,  he  was  aware,  cultivated  a  vineyard  on  the  dope  of  a 
Tolcano|:  he  expected  that  the  eruption  would  come  some  day  and  over- 
whelm the  diligent  labourer  ;  but  Mr.  Ashley  felt  satisfied  toat  he  had 
made  himself  safe,  and  did  not  think  the  danger  quite  so  near.  He  knew 
the  rottenness  of  one-half  of  the  great  commercial  reputations  whidi 
were  vaunted  so  loudly  every  day :  those,  too,  must  tumUe^  bat  it  was 
no  business  of  his,  unless  his  interest  moved  him  that  way,  to  aecolcrats 
their  fall.  On  the  contrary,  he  held  this  creed  in  common  with  the  great 
firm  of  Sanctimony,  Profit,  and  Co.,  that  even  delinoueney  may  be  sup- 
ported so  long  as  it  tends  to  your  own  advantage.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Ashley's  relations  with  Richard  Bruntoo.  £v«i  Simcti- 
mony.  Profit,  and  Co.  have  sometimes  burnt  their  fingers,  and  why  not 
Mr.  Ashley  P 

Meantime,  while  Brunton  was  weavinc^  his  net  for  the  house  of  Temple 
Trovers,  the  managing  representative  of  that  firm  had  not  been  wholly 
imoccupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  Millionaire  of  Mincing-4ane, 

From  herself,  Mr.  Velters  would  never  have  heard  of  Bruntoa's  pro- 
posal to  Alice^  butwe  have  seen  that  Mr.  Vdt«rs  had  a  wife  who^  though 
learned,  was  worldly,  though  steeped  in  science,  was  aooessiMe  to  toe 
instinct  of  self-protection  ;  Mrs. 'Voters,  in  her  turn,  had  a  son,  about 
whose  prospects  in  life  she  was  not  unsolicitous ;  and  this  son— our  fiiend, 
Mr.  Albert,  the  owner  of  the  runaway  chesnut  had  with  his  own  ears 
and  eyes  been  a  witness  to  the  scene  in  the  ruins  of  Saint  Cidhberti 
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To  stop  his  mother^s  mouth  when  she  h^^,  on  their  retam  home,  to 
scold  hmi  for  his  folly  in  not  keeping  dose  to  Miss  Trayers — ^to  he  able 
to  dissipate  her  fears  and  turn  her  anger  into  commendation,  Mr.  Albert 
Velters  left  nothing  untold  of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  Mrs.  Velters 
rejoiced  exceedingly  when  the  story  was  related,  but  she  did  not  limit 
herself  to  simple  rejoicing :  her  bosom,  like  those  rivers  whose  beds  are 
dry  for  half  the  year,  had,  like  them,  its  periods  of  overflow,  and  in  the 
present  instance  it  took  the  shape  of  womanly  sympathy.  It  was  womanly 
sympathy,  then,  which  enabled  her  to  obtain  mm  Alice  a  confirmation 
of  all  that  Brunton  had  dared  to  do. 

<'  The  insolence  of  this  person  must  be  crushed  at  once !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Velters,  haughtily — and,  perhaps,  a  little  vindictively  ;  <*  your  ^Either, 
my  dear  Miss  Travers,  must  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  designs  of 
so  unprincipled  a  man !"  • 

Alice,  who  still  burnt  with  resentment,  replied  that  her  first  care 
should  be  .that  which  Mrs.  Velters  recommended,  and  the  stimulus  to  its 
adoption  was  added  on  the  following  morning  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Margaret  Nalders. 

This  letter  spoke  of  her  astonishment  at  finding  her  uncle  in  perfect 
health  on  reaching  her  journey's  end :  he  had  authorised  no  such 
despatch  as  that  which  had  reached  his  niece,  though  delighted,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  fold  her  to  his  breast ;  and  the  mystery  of  the 
summons  vnis  still  unexplained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion 
of  feeling  to  which  her  sudden  visit  had  given  rise,  had  led  Margaret  to 
speak  to  her  uncle  on  a  subject  which,  till  that  hour,  she  had  kept  a  secret 
from  her  darling  Alice.  She  could  not  even  now  reveal  it  altogether,  for 
a  conditional  promise  bound  her  still  to  secrecy ;  but  she  betrayed  no 

Iyromise,  if  she  withheld  the  name  of  him  who  had  exacted  it,  in  acknow- 
edging  that  her  affections  were  engaged,  that  she  had  accepted  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  one  who  in  every  respect  was  worthy  of  her  choice,  one 
whom  to  love  was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  a  kind  and  grate* 
fbl  heart 

There  was  need  of  much  closer  reticence  if  Margaret  really  sought  to 
hide  the  knowledge  of  who  it  was  she  loved,  and  at  another  moment  Alice 
would  have  smiM  at  the  transparent  deception ;  but  when  Brunton's 
recent  declaration  gave  her  the  assurance  that  villany,  the  basest^- 
falsehood,  the  meanest — heartlessness,  the  most  corrupt — were  added  to 
his  unparalleled  audacity,  her  indignation  reached  its  climax. 

But  in  the  height  of  her  anger  there  arose  also  the  desire  to  save  her 
fneud. 

To  save  her  from  what  ?  Disappointment  and  a  broken  heart  ?  Dis- 
appointment more  certain  in  fruition,  a  heart  more  completely  broken  if 
its  desire  were  granted,  would  be  the  lot  of  Margaret  m  becoming  the 
wife  of  Richard  Brunton.  He  who  had  proved  so  deep  a  traitor  was  the 
last  person  on  earth  to  wed  with  one  whom  Alice  loved  like  a  sister. 
Margaret  must  be  saved  from  herself. 

To  answer  her  letter  was  Alice's  first  difficulty.  She  decided  on  a 
hasty  form  of  reply — pleaded  the  occurrence  of  something  unusually  im- 
portant, which  left  her  with  barely  a  moment's  leisure — alluded  vaguely 
to  the  half-revelation  which  Margaret  had  made — and  earnestly  urged 
her— for  the  first  time  in  her  life — not  to  -return  too  soon,  but  stay  for 
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ihe  present  with  her  uncle,  to  whom  Aliee,  if  he  oonld  neelfe  faer,  wnoold 
shortly  pay  a  visit.  Miss  Travers  thus  avoided  the  necessity  of  a  droet 
ezplanation — and  it  gave  her  time  to  think  of  what  might  hest  be  doae. 

The  first  result  of  the  conversation  between  Alice  and  Mss.  VeUeiv 
was  their  departure  from  Broadstone,  in  company  with  Mr.  V^ten ;  its 
second  ooBsequeace  was  an  interview  between  Mr.  Traven  and  \m 
daughter  in  Belgrave-square  ;  its  third  and  final  issue,  &)r  that  day,  was 
a  measure  for  which  Brunton  was  in  a  great  degree  prepared  —  the 
severance  of  all  connexion  with  the  great  house  of  Temple  Travers. 

Jove's  messenger  on  this  occasion — that  is  to  say,  the  eousnry  whom 
Mr.  Velters  selected  as  the  bearer  of  his  behests — was  the  tnntwortfay 
Mr.  Browser. 

With  the  &am  of  Stout  upon  his  lips,  Mr.  Browser  had  been  nutt- 
moned  from  his  '*  Dinipg  Rooms  ;"  with  the  fragrant  odour  in  hiB  bvaath 
which  Stout  and  Stilton  impart  at  noonday,  Mr.  Browser  had  penetisted 
the  Mtnctum  of  the  Managing  Partner  ;  but  Mr.  Velters  was  a  man  im- 
pervious to  the  sense  of  suM,  and  the  post-peandial  eonditJon  o£  the 
confidential  clerk  went  by  unheeded. 

'<  Close  the  account  of  Branton  and  Co.,  of  Mincing-laoe.  Witfadraw^ 
fa»m  them  all  papers  authorising  transactions  on  the  reooaunendation  of 
Temple  Travacs.  Intimate  the  same  by  letter.  Cany  that  letter 
yourself." 

It  was  well  for  Mr.  Browser  that  nature  had  endowed  fakn  with  a 
rapid  digestion,  or  something  like  suffoeation  would  have  eosned  on  the 
sudden  promulgation  of  this  startling.decree.  He  gasped  fixr  ntteimnce ; 
but  as  .he  was  not  expected  to  eptakfthat  made  no  differanoe  to  Mr. 
Veltecs. 

What  I  the  model  of  oomraercial  enterprise — the  eovy  of  iiia  mereao- 
tile  community — the  Millionaire  of  Mincing-lane,  out  off  from  aU  OQOi« 
munion  with  the  house  of  Temple  Travers !  Mr.  Browser,  awake ; 
awake,  Mr.  Browser !  Has  your  noontide  meal  begotten  dreams?  Are 
you  standing,  sitting,  seeing,  hearing  ?  Is  Mr.  Velters  in  his  ocasos,  or 
have  you  lost  yours  ? 

Tm>ughts  like  these,  sui^g  up  to  confuse  and  bewilder  him,  made 
the  balance-striking  Mr.  Browser  rather  longer  over  the  proeess  of 
closing  the  account  of  Brunton  and  Co.,  and  writing  the  neoessaiy  letter, 
than  if  he  had  been  dealing  with  Bullion,  Brothers,^Hackbk>ck  and 
Towser, — Clink  and  Peppercastor,  or  any  other  euphonioas  firm  vrith 
which  the  house  in  Broad-street  had  business  relations.  But  it  was 
done  at  last,  and  with  a  countenance  solemn  as  a  City  toast-master,  bat 
silent  as  a  mute,  until  **  the  funeral's  done,"  Mr.  Browser  put  on  his 
hat  and  set  out  for  Mineing4ane. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  got  there.  All 
the  usual  signs  of  business  were  manifest,  nothing  indicated  a  screw 
loose  anywhere,  and  Mr.  Browser  wondered  more  and  more  what  could 
be  the  cause  of  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent.  B^ng  a  deep 
diplomatist,  he  made  no  announcement  of  the  fell  purpose  of  his  houses 
but  entered  cheerfully  into  the  ordinary  topics  of  City  conversation, — tbe 
prices  of  hides,  tallow,  bristles,  and  the  like, — wnile  a  pipe-message 
communicated  his  arrival  to  the  head  of  the  firm. 

"  Show  Mr.  Browser  in,"  was  the  almost  immediate  answer ;  and  leaving 
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molasses  unquoted*  Mr.  Browser  entered  the  private  office.  He  found 
Brunton  seated  at  a  large  writing-table,  with  a  great  number  of  papers 
before  him.  He  had  a  pen  in  bis  band  as  if  on  the  point  of  addi^ssiiig 
a  sealed  earelope,  but  put  it  down  when  Mr.  Browser  entered,  and  rose 
to  shake  hands. 

<<  Ah,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Browser,  with  a  beavy  sigh,  '^  we  may  ^  it  here, 
but  there  won't  be  no  more  of  this  sort  of  tning  in  public.  Shaking  of 
hands  is  over  between  Temple  Trarers  and  Brunton  and  Co.  Please  to 
look  at  that,  sir,  and  read  what's  my  orders." 

Bmaton  took  the  letter  and  went  through  it»  but,  except  by  a  tremu- 
lous moveventof  the  lower  lip,  he  betrayed  no  change  of  oountenaooe. 
For  a  few  moments  he  was  silent,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  Mr.  Browser. 
He  then  spoke. 

^'  This,"  he  said,  ^<  is  rather  a  sudden — some  people  would  call  it  a 
harsh  [M^oceeding.  It  would  have  ruined  many  a  man,  but,  thank  Grod, 
I  can  weather  it !     You  think  it  strange,  Browser,  don't  you  ?" 

<<  I  ean't  make  it  out,"  returned  honest  Mr.  Browser. 

"  No  reason  assigned — eh  ?" 

'^Nooe  that  I  know  of.  Why,  it  was  but  Saturday  last  you  stood 
A  1  with  Mr.  V.  I  beard  it  from  bis  own  lips*  And  this  is  only 
Monday.". 

''  Oh,  a  good  deal  may  happen  between  Saturday  and  Monday/'  sud 
Brsnten,  wUh  a  sinister  smile.  **  Didn't  you  heai  that  I  was  at  Broad- 
stone  yestMJday  ?" 

"  No !  were  you  ?" 

<<  Yes !  And  I'll  tell  you,  Browser,  why  I  went  there.  To  settle  the 
tenns  on  which  I  was  to  take  a  part  of  the  loan  your  house  is  going 
into.  We  couldn't  agree  about  the  matter.  I  was  rather  mrm — Mr. 
Velters  overbearing,  as  usual"  (Mr.  Browser  faintly  groaned),  "  and  the 
end  of  it  was— a  split.  So  your  visit,  you  see,  was  not  altogether  a 
surprise." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,  any  how,"  replied  Mr.  Browser.  "  I  hoped  the  house 
and  you  would  have  gone  on  for  ever.  But  Mr.  V.'s  instructions  was 
perempt'ry :  I  mnst  ask  for  the  papers  named  in  the  nargiii." 

'^  And  you  shall  have  them  directly,"  said  Brantoin,  opening  a  dcawer 
with  a  kind  of  nervous  alacrity.     ^'  They  are  quite  at  hand." 

He  took  out  a  aauJl  bundle  of  papers,  glanced  at  the  endoraemeats, 
and  put  them  in  an  envelope. 

''  You  must  help  me,  after  all/'  said  Bmaton,  with  a£feeted  gaiety; 
^^  just  light  me  that  taper." 

At  the  iBomcct  he  was  sealing  up  the  pikers,  the  messi^-pipe  spoke : 

<'  A  person  to  see  you,  sir,  on  particular  bmness." 

What  made  the  man  of  nerve  tremble  so  violently  that  he  could  haodly 
impress  the  wax  ?     What  made  him  turn  so  ghastly  pale  ? 

He  pushed  the  envelope  away  from  bim^  rose  mm  his  chair,  walked 
to  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  put  his  hand  on  the  key,  but 
did  not  turn  the  lock — took  down  his  hat,  replaced  it— came  back — 
motioned  to  Mr.  Browser  to  sit  still,  and  then  replied  through  the  pipe 
that  the  person  must  wait 

"  If  it's  particular,  sir,  and  our  business  is  done ^"  suggeited  Mc. 

Browser. 
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'<  True,  trae,"  returned  Bmnton,  ^  I  most  not  keep  yocL  I  Iiaye  oolj 
to  put  the  address." 

Seizing  the  packet,  he  wrote  the  superscription. 

<'  There  I"  he  sud,  *'is  an  end  of  my  obligation  to  your  Mr.  Vdten. 
I  may  requite  him,  though,  some  day.  But,  Browso*,  tfaete's  a  Uttie 
matter  between  you  and  me.  Shall  we  settle  that?  Will  you  have  a 
cheque?" 

*'  Not  by  no  means,  Mr.  Brunton.  WeVe  no  private  dilRsrenoe.  Take 
your  time,  sir.     Any  day.     I'm  safe  with  you,  I  know." 

Another  shake  of  the  hand,  which  seemed  to  g^ye  Mr.  Browser  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  the  two,  and  Brunton  was  left  to  recave  the  person 
*'  on  particular  business." 

<<  Shall  I  shoot  myself  on  the  spot,  or  let  him  arrest  me  here  ?"  was 
Brunton's  first  qaculation  the  moment  he  was  alone. 

There  was  a  ventilator  in  the  wall,  so  pierced  as  to  show  the  whole  of 
the  outer  office.     He  jumped  up  and  looked  through  it. 

**  What  a  fool  I  am !"  he  exclaimed,  *'  to  be  stifftled  by  every  shadow! 
It  is  one  of  Ashley's  fellows.     He  has  come  for  the  bilk. 

With  a  hand  that  still  trembled  he  superscribed  the  packet  that  le- 
nudned  on  the  table,  and  took  it  himself  to  the  messenger  who  was  wait- 
ing outside. 

**  I  shall  be  here  after  hours  to<^y,"  he  said  to  the  prindptl  deik, 
*'  but  I  don't  want  anybody  to  stay.  Let  those  Inlls  of  lading  for  At 
James  Timperley  and  Ocean  Queen  be  ready  the  first  thii^  in  the 
momine." 

He  tiben  went  back  to  his  room,  and  did  not  leave  it  again  till  some 
time  after  the  office  was  closed,  going  out  by  a  private  door  into  a  \ 
of  courts  which  led  in  different  directions. 


CHAPTER  XXXy. 
CmCCK  ASD  OOUHTBBCHBCK. 

Taking  his  way  through  the  by-streets  and  narrow  passages  that 
intersect  the  main  thoroughfares  between  Mindng-lane  and  Finabury- 
circus,  Brunton  proceeded  to  Mr.  Ashley's. 

He  found  him  at  home,  but  in  no  better  humour  than  in  the  momiiig: 
indeed,  the  greeting  he  received  was  anything  but  oordiaL 

^'  What  do  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  ''  by  sending  me  this  heap  of 
trash  ?     I  thought  vou  had  been  busy  about  our  a£Bftir  ?" 

'<  Heap  of  trash :"  replied  Brunton.  *'  Well,  in  one  sense,  perhaps, 
you  are  right,  but  it's  not  for  us  to  make  the  discovery.  What  on  earth 
more  did  you  want  ?" 

"  I  didn't  want  to  be  told  what  I  knew  already,  that  those  people  in 
Broad-street  had  helped  you  with  their  credit.     Where  are  the  bills?" 

"  Where  ?.    In  the  packet  I  sent  you." 

«  You  sent  me  notbmg,  I  say  again,  but  a  parcel  of  rubbish.  I  diould 
like  to  know  what's  the  value  of  that— and  that — and  that !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  tossed  several  papers  across  the  table,  which  the  other 
eagerly  caught  up. 

"  I  can't  understand,"  stud  Brunton.     "  Why,  these  are  not——"  he 
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Btammered.    ^^  Good  God !  I  hope  it's  not  the  case !    Have  you  noilung 

'<  No !  I  tell  you,**  growled  the  Hebrew  Dealer. 

«  Then,**  ezdumed  BruntoD,  "  by we're  done !" 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Bat  his  reyerie  was  only  for  an  instant. 

Rising  qoickly,  he  said  : 

'*  Thoe  is  one  chance  left.  I  may  have  put  them  away  when  that 
idiot  Browser  disturbed  me.     I  must  go  and  see !" 

^  Stay  I"  cried  Mr.  Ashley;  '<  I  must  know  what  all  this  means." 

Brunton  came  close  to  his  confederate. 

*'  It  means,"  he  whispered,  '*  that  you  and  I  have  had  our  labour  for 
our  pains :  at  least  I  fear  so.  Unless  I'm  greatly  mistaken,  all  the  bills 
you  expected  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Temple  Travers." 

The  Hebrew  Dealer  swore  a  fearful  oath.     His  face  was  liyid  with  rage. 

<<  That  won't  mend  the  matter,"  said  Brunton,  coolly.  ^  Better  know 
the  worst  at  once.  You  may  swear  away  then  to  your  heart's  content. 
Come  with  me  and  help  to  look !" 

In  little  more  than  five  minutes  they  were  both  in  Brunton's  inner 
room,  entering  by  the  private  way.  They  searched,  they  ransacked,  they 
nulled  out  every  paper,  they  examined  every  drawer,  they  opened  every 
book ;  over  and  over  again  they  took  up  the  same  thing  and  threw  it 
down  affain  with  a  curse.  At  length  they  stopped  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, and  sat  steadfastly  gazing  at  each  other. 

At  last  Mr.  Ashley  spoke. 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  send  a  sealed  packet  by  that 
fWlow  Browser?" 

Brunton  had  explained  so  much  during  their  walk. 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  thai.  It  must  have  been  the  one  I  meant 
for  you." 

"  What  shall  you  do  now?"  asked  Mr.  Ashley. 

"  Cut,  of  course,"  was  Brunton's  laconic  reply. 

'<  Ah!"  said  the  Hebrew  Dealer,  with  a  long  asphration.  «'The  best 
thing  too.  But,"  he  continued,  <<  about  that  cheque  I  gave  you  this 
morning.     I  must  have  it  back." 

**  So  you  riiall,"  said  Brunton,  "  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !"  sneered  the  Jew ;  "  where  will  you  be  to-morrow  ? 
No  I  I  must  have  it  now." 

<<  But  it's  not  here,"  returned  Brunton.  <'  They've  locked  it  up  in  the 
safe,  out  there." 

**  Likely !  *  They,'  indeed !  As  if  you  ever  let  anything  of  value  out 
of  your  own  keeping!  As  if  you  hadn't  the  keys.  I  see  where  it  is. 
'  You've  cashed  the  cheque  and  got  the  money.  But  111  have  it  from  you, 
by !" 

As  fierce  as  a  tiger  the  Hebrew  Dealer  threw  himself  on  Brunton  and 
tried  to  seize  him  by  the  throat  But  he  had  forgotten  in  his  passion  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with.  Brunton  stepped 
quickly  aside,  and  then,  with  a  back-handed  sweep  of  his  arm,  he  struck 
Mr.  .^hley  behind  the  ear  and  felled  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
senseless. 

"  It's  all  up,  now,"  he  said,  surveying  the  prostrate  man.    "  With  this 
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d«vil  iatmj  eiMBiy  I  iBVit  nake  ^«ick  irotk  of  it  Vre  half  «  Bund  to 
cat  his  throat,  or  trample  him  to  death.  But  no !  Not  anoAer  rkstrnk 
before  a  second  day  is  apant.  His  mooAy  will  iie^  me  9.my,  Ghre  it 
back,  indeed !  I  tboo^t  yoa  loMw  better,  Mr.  Ashley.  Stay  I  Wba^ 
this  ?"  he  exclaimed,  picking  op  somedniig  that  had  fiUlen  firaoi  Mr. 
Ashley's  pocket  ''His  bill-book.  As  well  gire  mjself  tlie  beoe&  of 
its  contents :  they  mav  be  useful  hereafter.  But  I  laost  imke  yea  aafe, 
Mr.  Ashley,  at  least  6xr  to-night.  When  you  do  oome  to  year  eeeses  yoa 
may  shout  till  you're  tired — nobody  will  bear  yoa.  If  yea  —er  apeak 
again,  so  nweh  the  better  ?* 

These  were  rather  thoughts  than  w<»)da  as  Bnintoa  Inmed  to  wmd  £bck 
He  made  &st  the  door  cfcommwiieation  which  doeed  with  a  nting — aet 
open  that  whidi  opened  into  the  court,  to  give  hist  a  ray  of  light  after  he 
had  exting^bhed  Us  lamp—dosed  it  again  aoftly  behind  huB  wheo  he 
st^sped  out8ide^->iioiaele8Siy  turned  the  key  twiee  and  pirt  it  mto  bk 
pocket  and  then  stealthily  threaded  the  alleys  that  eondoeted  to  die 
openstoeets. 

Brunton  liyed  in  handsomely-furnished  lodgings  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  and  there  was  atill  ^nty  of  tine  bdSoie  ihe  latert  tfain  kit 
London  in  tbediteetion  he  intended  totake.  His  passports  ipere  in  haa 
pocket,  and  an  boor  at  home  would  be  soffieient  lor  him  to  padc  up  aE  he 
wanted  for  his  joomey :  aome  valuables  most  be  left  behind  hat  honsa 
were  his  chief  regiet--4Mit  a  fugitiye  mnst  make  sacrifices ;  sometiBieSy 
even,  when  he  is  flying  from  jostioe! 

Simply  to  leave  England  was  not,  however,  Branton'a  intentioa.  He 
hadalvMidy  eoflraottted  himself  too  far  on  Clwribd's  aoeeont  to  oontem- 
plate  giving  her  up  without  another  struggle.  Dangerooans  the  step 
was,  he  resolved  to  retw»  to  the  place  where  he  had  last  seen  her :  dbe 
fasoiaation  of  her  presence  was  greater,  than  his  fear. 

On  his  way  homeward  he  was  reminded  of  two  things :  the  first  waa, 
that  he  had  eaten  nothing  all  day ;  the  second,  that  the  most  eonTe- 
nient  place  he  could  select  for  dinis^  was  some  house  in  a  neighhour- 
hood  where  he  was  not  known ;  and  this  last  ihoogfat  brought  to  his 
memory  a  penon  who,  under  existing  ciioomstaaees,  might  probably  be 
useful.     That  person  was  Mr.  Hinkin. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Haymarket,  theseforei  Bmnton  dimiswd  the 
cab  whieh  he  had  hired  in  ttie  City,  and  went  on  foot  to  the  den  in 
Windmill-street,  where,  Mr.  Hinkin  had  told  him,  he  was  always  ^'  to  be 
heard  of."  That  gentleman  might  have  added,  <*  to  be  seen^ — eacept 
when  a  difficulty  got  in  the  way — for  he  was  the  first  person  who  oangiit 
Brunton's  eye  when  he  swung  baek  the  taproom  door  and  looked  nan- 
tiottsly  in.  Mr.  Hinkin's  ^e,  which  at  the  moment  was  curiously 
bkekened—- by  the  hand,  very  probably,  of  '^brother-man,"  or,  it  nay 
be,  of  **  sister-woman" — caught  that  of  Brunton  with  telegraphic  cele- 
rity, a  rapid  wink  intimated  that  all  was  right,  and  leaving  his  licpior 
unpaid  for  he  followed  his  new  patron  into  the  street,  and— ^still  obedient 
to  siffnak— OMceaded,  af^r  him,  to  the  first  floor  of  the  establishwicnt,  in 
which  we  origiaally  found  Mr.  Hinkin  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Cntts. 

Mr.  Hinkin  had  not  <' himself "  had  "anything  to  speak  of  "since 
one  o'clock  that  day,  and  therefore  did  not  object  to  "partake"  <rf  "a 
glass  of  somethin',    while  Brunton  discussed  a  hasty  meaL 
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He  soon  foond  that  he  was  wanted  for  more  than  ordinary  ooeaiioD, 
hut  that  was  quite  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hinkin  if  the  party  bo  requiring  was 
in  a  condition  to  pay  for  his  services  and  willing  to  reqaite  them.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  an  abduction — perhaps  a  violent  one — which  the 
patron  meditated,  and  fifty  pounds  ^^  down,"  with  fifty  aore  when  the 
job  was  done^  was  the  price  agreed  on. 

l^iis  little  matter  arranged,  as  briefly  as  might  be,  and  Mr.  Hinkin 
Having  promised  to  be  at  t£e  Waterloo  station  at  a  given  hour,  Branton 
lefit  hun  to  make  his  final  preparations  for  flight 

It  was  a  pity  that  Brunton  did  leave  his  trustworthy  ally,  for  in  that 
case  his  fidelity  might  not  have  been  tempted.  As  it  liappMied,  however, 
Mr.  Hinkin  vms  exposed  to  temptation,  and  that  after  a  very  common 
fashion,  fey  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  it.  Brunton  had  not  been  gone 
mora  than  five  minutes,  when  who  should  enter  the  room  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Cutts.  Mutual  delight  was  expressed  at  the  meeting,  and  a  social  gkiss, 
which  meant,  of  course,  one  apiece,  was  the  consequence.  Over  that 
social  glass  Mr.  Hinkin  surrendered  his  trust 

He  had  just  paited^vith  the  swell  which  it  was  Mr.  C.  had  intevdoosed 
him  to.  What  he  wasted?  Why,  if  his  friend  arsted  him  a#  a  friend, 
he  didn't  mind  unhuuomin'.  There  was  a  lady  in  the  case,  which  the 
swell  wanted  to  inweagle,  somewhares  down  in  the  eoimtry.  It  was  io 
be  a  fifty-pun'  job,  but  he  hadn't  touched  a  single  mag  yet  (Lying  Mr. 
Hinkin,  the  bank-note  is  in  your  fob  at  this  moment)  When  did  it 
come  off?  Oh,  they  was  to  leave  town  that  night  by  the  Sou'- Western 
Railway.  Had  Mr.  Hinkin  been  down  to  Scotknd  Yard  that  day  ?  Well, 
he  never  went  anigh  it — willingly,  and  didn't  mind  saying  he  hadn't 
Had  he  read  the  evening  paper  ?  No :  there  were  reasons  for  that,  too. 
What  did  he  think  of  this  P 

Mr.  Cutts  here  took  a  fourth  edition  of  the  Sun  from  his  pocket,  wmA 
read  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Mtbtebious  ahd  Aulrbovo  Oocubbknoe  in  High  Lhv. — ^A  re- 
port reached  town  this  afternoon,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  are  not  3Fet 
m  a  position  either  to  confirm  or  deny,  that  a  distbgtddked  young 
nobleman,  who  formerly  held  a  commission  in  one  of  the  Cavalry 
r^meots  of  the  Househokl  Brigade,  and  more  recently  represented  the 

borough  of  W in  Parliament,  has  lost  his  life  in  a  murderous 

attack  which  was  made  upon  him  at  a  late  hour  last  night,   as  his 

lovdship  was  returning  home  to  the  family  mansion,  W Castle, 

situated  about  four  miles  from  the  romantic  village  of  B ^  in  Hamp- 
shire. This  distressing  event  is  rendered  douUy  pvnful  to  Uie  relatives 
and  Mends  of  the  distingmshed  young  nobleman,  from  the  fact  that  his 

lordship's  noble  father,  the  Marquis  of  W ,  died  only  the  day  before 

in  the  arms  of  his  noble  son. 

**  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  an  express  from  our 
own  correspondent  at  B         ,  to  say  that  the  report  of  Lord  H 

F *s  death  is  incorrect;  but  he  has  ascertained  that  his  lordship  was 

dangerously  wpunded  by  a  pistol-ball,  which,  passing  through  the  right 
anti-brachium,  lodged  in  the  obducent  cartilages  of  his  lordship's 
sternum.  The  murderous  missile  has,  fortunately,  been  extracted,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  by  the  very  skilful  practitioner  who  pcKfonaed  the 
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opemiion,  that  his  lordship's  life  may,  after  all,  be  spared.    Our  ( 
spondent  adds,  that  a  ramoar  prevails  at  B  of  a  most  shiealar  dia' 

oo?ery  having  been  made  only  a  few  days  befdre  the  decease  of  the  late 

Marquis  of  W >  in  consequence  of  which  a  very  lai^  sum  of  money 

and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  W  estates  accrue  to  a  young  lady 

of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  whose  recent  d^ut  at  ^e 

Theatre  excited  so  remarkable  a  sensation  in  dramatic  circles ;  and  it  k 
whispered  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  matrimonial  alliance   between 

Lord  H F and  his  new-found  relative  were  already  on  tiie 

tapis  before  this  melancholy  occurrence  took  place,  his  lordship  havings 
been  an  admirer  of  the  talented  young  lady  long  before  the  nobility  of 
her  extraction  was  an  authenticated  fact  Our  coirespondent  further 
informs  us,  in  a  postscript  to  his  letter,  that,  although  the  ruffian  who 
fired  the  shot  which  lodged  in  his  lordship's  sternum  has  not  yet  beea 
arrested,  great  hopes  are  entertained  that  his  capture  will  take  phoe 
before  many  days  are  over,  the  county  constabulary  being  on  Uie  soent. 
It  is  not,  however,  considered  advisable  to  state  the  nature  of  ibe  due 
which  they  have  obtained,  as  its  prematture  publi^tion  would  have  a 
tendency  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  A  rewturd  of  one  hundred  pounds 
has  already  been  offered  for  the  villain's  apprehension,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered very  probable  that  a  similar  or  even  a  laiger  sum  will  be  added 

by  the  government,  of  which  Lord  H F was,  in  hb  legidaSave 

capacity,  so  strenuous  a  supporter." 

«  There !"  said  Mr.  Cutts,  when  he  had  done  reading.  *^  What  do 
youdiinkofthat?" 

<<  Rayther  a  long-winded  account  of  a  worry  small  stroire  of  bisneia^'' 
replied  Mr.  Hinkin,  coolly.  "  I  see  nothin*  in  it  *oept  the  panygn/l 
about  the  reward." 

<<  Don't  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Cutts.  <<  But  I  do.  The  fisct  is,  Hinldn'' 
—he  spoke  impressively,  but  lowered  his  voice,  though  there  was  nobody 
in  the  room  but  themselves — *<  the  &ct  is,  aU  those  noble  parties  are 
noble  relatives  of  mine." 

Mr.  Hinkin  whistled  in  amazed  incredulity,  observing,  «  Why,  I  never 
know'd  as  you  had  any  noble  relatives !" 

"  Nor  I,  till  this  morning,"  returned  Mr.  Cutts,  "  but  it's  as  true  as 
Gospel." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  f "  asked  Mr.  Hinkin. 

''Don't  you  see  that  I  am  personally  interested  in  ^scovering  the 
assassin  ?" 

«  Oh,  that's  it.     You  want  to  finger  the  reward." 

"  No.  In  my  present  position  I  couldn't  think  of  it  I  leave  diat  for 
you." 

Mr.  Hinkin's  sound  eye  brightened  up,  but  it  was  only  for  a  second : 
his  countenance  fell  again  directly. 

" I  ain't  a  thief-taker,  Mr.  C,"  he  said;  "and,  what's  more,  I  wn't 
on  the  lay." 

"But  if  I  put  you  on  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cutts,  "what  do  you  sbj 
then?" 

"  Circumstamces  alters  cases,"  observed  Mr.  Hinkin. 

"Listen,  then!" 
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Mr.  Cutts  put  his  mouth  dose  to  Mr.  Hinkin's  ear  and  whiiqiered 
something. 

''  You  don't  say  so !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Hinkin,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
"What!     HiMr 

^*  I  can  put  two  and  two  together,"  said  Mr.  Cutts,  with  a  satisfied  air. 

"  I  believe  you,  Mr.  C,"  rejoined  his  friend. 

The  principle  of  the  colloquy  being  settled,  its  practical  result  was  only 
a  matter  of  detail.  Mr.  Hinkm  consented  to  lend  his  support  to  the  law 
instead  of  assisting,  still  further,  to  outrage  it ;  he  also  consented  to  take 
the  larger  sum  of  money  and  abandon  the  smaller. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Cutts,  in  dose  disguise, 
should  proceed  to  Bioadstone  that  night  in  the  same  train  that  conveyed 
Brunton  and  Mr.  Hinkin,  joining  it  at  the  Vauxhall  station. 

On  looking  at  the  dock,  the  upright  colleagues  found  that  there  was 
just  time  for  Mr.  Hinkin  to  keep  his  promised  appointment,  and  for  Mr. 
Cutts  to  make  his  own  arrangements. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVL 
AT  CBOSS  PUBP08BS. 

It  is  time  to  throw  a  light  on  the  catastrophe  at  Broadstone* 

Brunton  had  levelled  at  the  wrong  man.  The  groom  had  fallen,  but 
Lord  Harry  remained  safe  and  sound.  The  poor  fellow  was  carried, 
bleeding,  into  The  Wheatsheaf,  where  his  presence  caused  the  greatest 
consternation. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Lord  Harry  had  been  shot  as  well  as  his 
servant,  the  report  of  a  second  pistol  having  been  heard  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  horse  he  was  driving  had  turned  and  galloped  off;  nor  was 
the  anxiety  caused  by  his  absence  immediately  relieved. 

Meanwhile,  the  groom's  condition  demanded  instant  attention,  and  it 
fortunatdy  happened  that  the  medical  man  of  the  Broadstone  Union  was 
then  in  The  Wheatsheaf,  discussing  a  quiet  glass  with  the  landlord.  On 
examination  he  found  that  the  wound  was  serious,  but  what  might  be  the 
result  he  would  not  undertake  to  say. 

An  event  like  this,  occurring  close  to  the  inn,  naturally  disturbed  all 
its  inmates,  and  not  the  least  anxious  amongst  the  group  that  gathered 
round  ;the  wounded  man  was  Dr.  Brocas;  but  while  he  shared  the 
genera]  apprehension,  he  strictly  enjobed  every  one  present  to  make  no 
mention  of  Lord  Harry's  name  to  either  Cluibel  or  Mrs.  Basset  It  was 
an  excellent  precaution,  but  one  that,  of  course,  was  not  attended  to-— a 
firantic  chambermaid  immediatdy  rushing  off  to  tell  the  ladies. 

**0h,  mum!  oh,  miss!"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  their  room, 
(<  such  dredfle  news !  His  lordship  and  his  lordship's  groom  has  both 
been  barbariously  murdered  by  a  band  of  highwomen,  and  is  now  a-wel- 
tering  in  their  gores  and  breathing  their  lasts  down  stairs !" 

Tms  version  of  the  story  imparted,  the  frantic  chambermaid  vanished 
as  quickly  as  she  came. 

Loud  were  the  exdamations  of  Mrs.  Basset  on  hearing  the  startling 
intelligence^  but  Claribel  was  dumb  with  grief.  Under  any  droumstanoes 
the  shock  would  have  been  terrible,  but  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
days  had  enabled  her  to  form  a  truer  appreciation  of  Lord  Hany's  dia- 
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itoter  than  die  had  ever  arrived  at  helore,  and  she  now  snddenty  ioaod 
that  his  claim  upon  her  regard  was  not  that  of  a  friend  alone. 

Her  slttpor,  boweror,  was  only  for  a  momeDt,  and  ^le  flew  firom  the 
room  to  learn  the  trath  of  this  fearful  but  incoherent  tale.  She  was  met 
in  the  hall  by  Dr.  Brocas. 

"  Is  it  true— is  it  true,"  she  cried,  "  that — Lord — Harty«— *  Her 
uUersDce  Inled  her,  biit  the  question  wss  written  on  her  cfary-coU 
6ataresw 

<< Be cahn^  child,  becalm,"  replied  the  old  man — mteijeetuinafly  deroi- 
ing  the  person  who  had  disobeyed  Ins  uvjanetions  to  aU  the  inferaal  gtxb 
— ^  we  bave  a  wounded  mtm.  liere,  tha^  all :  but  it's  not  Lord  Harry.^ 

*"  Thank  God !"  ezobumed  Cbuibel ;  '<btit  wbere  is  he?  It  he  not 
hurt?     Tell  me  what  has  happened !     Who  b  ibis  w^voded  man  ?" 

"That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  at  preeeDt,"  replied  Dr.  Bnema.  '< The 
lafierer  is  Lord  Hany's  groom.  Not  a  Inmdred  yards  off— alnost  in 
front  of  the  house — a  pistol  was  fired,  by  whom  nobody  knows,  and  the 
consequence  is  what  you  hear." 

Claribel  looked  wistfully  in  Dr.  Brocas's  face. 

"Are  you  indeed  telling  me  the  whole  truth?  You  know  nothing 
more?" 

'<  Nothing.    I ''    He  stopped  abnipay. 

"  For  mwcy's  sake,  where  is  be  tben  ?    I  am  sore  be  iadeadr 

"No,  no,  no!  Come  bei«,  Mrs.  Basset^"  be  catted,  seeing  aaribeTs 
aunt  approach ;  ^  take  this  poor  dnild  back  to  her  room.  I  will  fettow 
directly." 

Clanbel  suffered  heivetf  to  be  led  atway,  and  seaively  bad  A»  gone 
before  Lord  Harry  drore  up  to  the  mn  door,  breatbksv  with  eaertioa, 
hot  altogether  nnbort  His  first  inqviry  was  for  his  serrani,  who  bmd 
been  thrown  out  of  the  gig  when  <^  herse  took  fiigbt,  and  greaUy  to  Us 
satisfaction  be  found  him  in  the  surgeon's  bandB,  net  dead  as  be  feared, 
thongh  suffering  seterely.  The  next  question  waaeoncemiBg  the  asoaswn, 
but  of  him  there  were  no  tiding*.  For  an  instant^  as  the  gig  lamps 
fladied  on  the  spot  where  he  had  planted  himself,  Lord  Hairy  haA  seen  a 
£Bce  which  remmded  him  of  somebody  be  had  met  before,  bnt  who  the 
person  was  he  stiove  in  vain  to  bring  to  bis  recollection.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, be  felt  certain— that  be  should  know  the  man  if  ever  be  saw  Inm 
again. 

"  Tfais  is  a  sad  affur,"  said  Dr.  Brocas,  pressing  Lord  Harry's  hand 
with  affectionate  warmth,  "  bat  we  dreaded  someUnng  raneb  worse.  I 
must  leave  you  to  remove  the  fears  of  your  firiends  up  gtoirs,  vrbo  have 
been  alarmed  by  all  kinds  of  sinister  reports.  But  why  shoi^  yon  not 
be  the  herald  of  your  own  return  ?     Come  with  me." 

Lord  Hanry's  first  impulse  was  compttanoe  vrith  fai9  finesd^s  request, 
bat  in  the  same  moment  he  checked  his^  desire. 

"Not  to-night,"  he  said.  "Be  kind  enoi^  to  ^press  my  best 
thanks  to  my  cousin^  I  will  wait  on  her— on  yon — in  the  maming;  At 
present  I  must  stay  by  this  poor  fellow:  he  may  be  werse  tium  the  dector 
says.     I  shall  sle^  at  the  inn." 

"  Wett,  Aeo,  a  cbmotn,"  returned  Dr.  brocas,  as  be  parted  fims  Lord 
Hany,  aad  went  bade  to  Cbribel.    He  found  her  walki^  reiAsBly  to 
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ax^  &(s  impatient  of  the  attempted  coiiKilataon  of  Mcs»  fiaaeei.  As  he 
entered  the  room  she  ran  tomrds  him.  He  told  her  Lord  Haarry  was 
am£e,  hot  die  had  seen  the  smile  on  fab  fipa  as  hm  spoke^  and  bfsloie  his 
wcurds  were  uttered  she  had  fainted. 

^^  He  had  hotter  hare  seen  her  to^night^"  said  Dr.  Brotfat  to  hiniself ; 
<^  his  dreaans  wouM  haxe  heea  tfaebriglrter."  Then  aloud :  *^  "BooriMng  I 
Take  care  of  her,  my  Bassettioi;  die  wiM  be  bett«r  aican*  wttk  joa. 
Qaite  well,  I'll  answer  for  it,  to-Baorrow.^ 

The  raonrow  caaae,  and  mA.  it  the  promised  Tiait  of  Lord  Hany^ 

He  had  a  favoufable  report  to  gire  of  the  state  of  hai  woonded  aemtnt, 
bui  nothio^iorelateof  laeoaaueof  theattemptadmaadef.  Tbe«eaveh 
of  the  prenoas  n%ht  had  beennseleda,  Brvntoo^s  rawhafiDg  led  it  in  tke 
wrong  diraetioii,  and  at  length  it  waa  given  op,  the  seawheia  tM^rsSng, 
aoad  eaeh  earrying  home  a  ooofaradictor j  aeeonnt  of  what  had  happened. 

For  the  first  time  flince  she  had  known  fain,  there  waa  matkea  embar- 
Tasnaeot  in  the  manner  of  Claiibers  reeeplion  of  her  coasin.  Dr*  Brooas, 
wfao  was  doady  obserrant,  notieed  this  cbaage:  he  also  notieed  that 
Lord  Harry,  who  spoke  of  his  imme^te  retom  to  Wohrertoo  Castle  as 
abeoktely  necesaary,  still  lingered  wiihoat  taking  leave;  and  diainng  his 
own  inference  from  these  faots,  he  easily  devised'  an  excuse  far  leaving 
tbem  togetbor* 

There  was  sHenoefor  some  nwmenta  after  Dr.  Brocas  attd^MrSr  Basset 
had  left  the  roonw    It  was  brok^i  at  lengA  by  CbribeL 

**  Yon  were  in  great  danger  last  nig^t  ?"  sbe  said. 

''  Yesy"  he  answered^  ^  the  esoiq^e  was  a  narrow  oa»;  b«i  aftmr  all — 
who  knows    perhaps  it  would  haye  been  ai  vmU  if  I  had  not  eseap^** 

Clanbel  loM:ed  at  him  reproacMdty. 

<<  Yes,"  he  continued;  <<  I  have  dew  so  littfte  good  in  tfab  world,  that 
my  abseneefrom  it  woukl  scaieely  be  missed.  What  is  tiie  diference, 
indeed,  between  death  and  perpetual  absence  ?" 

**  1  do  not  understand  you.^' 

<<The  case  is  very  simple.  Witfaaa  the  last  day  or  two  my^  position 
has  greatly  altered.  As  long  as  my  father  tiyeii^  I  had  masty  reasons 
for  remaimng  in  this  coimtry :  those  reasons  enst  no  loDger.  As  soon  as 
the  duties  which  have  deyolved  upon  me  by  my  fiiAer'a  death  ore  per- 
formed^ I  kaye  England  for  ever." 

Claribel's  eyes  were  cast  down ;  she  spoke  widiovt  raising  thetn^ 

<<  Do  you  think,''  she  said,  <^that  I  ean  umsk  rejoaee in  the  possession 
of  the  fortune  which,  you  said,  Lord  Wi^verton  had  told  yo«  was  wkte^ 
if  by  acquiring  it  I  lose  the  only  relation  I  have  in  the  world — at  least, 
the  only  one  I  know  ?" 

"  Ah !"  said  Lord  Harry,  with  a  sigh,  ''  relations  like  myself  are  easily 
replaced.  There  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  near  to  you  in  blood  as 
I  am — to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  far-off  cousins.*' 

Clanbel  siehed  in  her  turn. 

''  But  to  fdl  of  them  I  am  a  perfect  stranger.  How  will  this  high- 
placed  kindred  welcome  one  whose  lot  has  been  cast  so  differently  from 
theirs?" 

^'  Money,  Clanbel,"  said  Lord  Harry — *'  money  reconciles  all :  neither 
can  they  <kny  your  birth— of  that  there  is  ample  proof 
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<<  A  wdoome  that  way  gabed,"  she  answ^ed,  '^  b  to  my  Mnldng  of 
little  value.  A  simple  word  of  unbought  kindness  is  imriii  a  tbouaand 
purdiased  smiles.  But  this  is  from  the  purpose.  As  one  of  your  near 
xelatiives — as  an  old  acquaintance — more — as  a  friend,  I  have  aome 
right — have  I  not — to  ask  you  why  you  are  going  away  ?^ 

Lord  Harry's  &ee  flusbied  red  as  scarlet.  He  could  have  giwa  a 
prompt  answer  to  any  one  but  Claribel.  The  death  of  Lord  Wolvectoa 
bad  mdeed  lefb  him  a  firee  agent,  but  it  had  left  him  the  freedom  of  a 
penniless  man, — penniless  after  he  had  satisfied  his  creditors.  Vast 
wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  had  accrued  to  Claribel.  His  attentions  while 
she  was  poor  and  unknown  had  been  unmistakable,  though  unaccom- 
panied by  a  declaration  of  love.  Was  he  to  tell  her,  now  that  her  atna- 
tion  was  revets^,  when  he  knew  her  as  nobly  bom  as  himself  and  ten 
times  richer  than  ever  he  hoped  to  be — ^that  poverty  and  debt  were  the 
cause  of  the  step  he  meditated  ?  His  pride  prevented  the  erplanatJoo, 
and  his  sense  of  honour  prohilnted  him,  unoer  such  dicumstaiioes,  to 
speak  ci  love.  It  was  this  oonrideration  which  k^t  lum  tongue-tied 
on  the  preceding  evening,  when  Brunton  in  his  jealou^  supposed  him  an 
accepted  suitor ;  it  was  this  consideration  which  kept  him  sdent  now. 

^' You  do  not  answer  me,*'  said  ClaribeL     <<  Yet  I  may  be  trusted.'* 

There  was  a  tone  in  ClaribePs  voice  that  thrilled  through  her  lover's 
frame.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  not  indifierent  to  her?  Did  he  learn 
that  truth  at  a  moment  when  honour  forbade  him  to  believe  it  ? 

<<  Claribel,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  '*  I  could  trust  yon  with * 

he  had  almost  said  '*  my  life" — '^  with,  any  thing  but  the  knowledge  of 
what  you  ask.  You  would  hate  me — despise  me,  if  I  tokl  yon.  I  dare 
not  stay  longer.  Adieu."  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  detained  it 
there  an  instant,  and  then  was  fi;oae. 

<<  He  loves  me !"  said  Claribel.  <<  But  that  I  knew  before.  And  I 
— I  love  him  too !  But  will  he  ever  know  it  ?  Strange  fate  that  brings 
ns  closer  together  to  make  our  separation  the  wider." 

At  the  opporite  ride  of  the  room  to  that  by  which  Lord  Harry  disap- 
peared. Dr.  ^Brocas  entered. 

<<  Alone  !"  he  exclaimed ;  **  I  lefb  you  with  Lord  Harry.  I  thoi^t 
to  have  wished  you  joy !" 

<<  Dear  friend,"  replied  Claribel,  sadly,  *'  I  need  your  beat  advice.  I 
am  in  trouble.    Help  me !" 

Of  the  nature  of  Claribel's  appeal  something  may  be  guessed ;  what 
ensued  from  it  cannot,  for  the  present,  be  disdc^ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE  MDIS   CLKABIN6  OFF. 


As  the  herd,  fitfully  lowing,  huddle  together  when  the  unseen  storm 
hangs  in  the  air,  so,  on  the  morning  after  Brunton's  flight  from  London, 
were  gathered  muttering  groups  of  men  in  the  comers  of  commercial 
alleys,  where  brokers  and  bonkers'  clerks  keep  tryst  and  deal  out  ominous 
woras  of  mercantile  failure  and  disgrace. 

That  something  had  gone  wrong  in  the  City,  that  a  great  discoyery 
was  pending,  none  could  doubt  who  noted  with  what  compressed  lip  and 
quick  glancing  eyes  the  assembled  knots  listened  to  the  half-whispered 
communications  of  those  who  were  eager  to  tell  the  little  they  had  heard, 
yet  far  from  sure  that  even  that  little  was  true.  It  was  enough  that  the 
great  house  of  Temple  Travers  should  be  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with 
something  extraordmary,  to  set  conjecture  afloat  and  give  birth  to  the 
wildest  surmises.  Nor  was  the  complexion  of  the  surmises  altered  when 
the  name  of  Richard  Brunton  became  mixed  up  with  the  transaction, 
whatever  it  was,  that  made  people  question  each  other  so  eagerly. 

At  first,  everything  was  loose  and  vague:  some  said  that  Temple 
Travers  had  met  with  losses  which  even  their  enormous  wealth  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet — others,  that  Brunton  and  Co.  had  closed  their  doors 
and  called  their  creditors  together — while  others,  again,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  both  the  above-named  houses  had  literally  gone  to  smash. 
And  amidst  all  these  sinister  reports  there  mingled  something  more 
nnister  still,  in  which  fraud  and  robbery,  and  even  murder,  were  darkly 
hinted  at 

By  degrees,  however,  daylight  broke  on  the  apprehendons  of  'Change- 
alley  and  Birchin-lane,  and  the  distortions  of  rumour  subsided  to  the 
semolance  of  truth — the  truth  which,  at  last,  is  always  known. 

The  following  facts  were  then  ascertained :  that  by  one  of  the  most 
fortuitous  occuirences  that  ever  came  to  the  assbtance  of  '^undoubted 
respectability,"  the  house  of  Temple  Travers  had  been  accidentally  put 
in  possession  of  forged  acceptances  of  theirs,  not  yet  negotiated,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  million  sterling ;  that  the  forger  of  these  bills  was  no 
other  than  the  Millionaire  of  Mincing-lane,  who  had  suddenly  absconded, 
taking  vrith  him  all  the  available  assets  of  his  firm; — and  that  Mr. 
Reuben  Ashley,  the  eminent  ''Dealer"  of  Finsbury-circus,  had  been 
found  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  room  at  the  back  of  the  counting-house  of 
Brunton  and  Co.,  with  no  marks  of  violence  on  his  body,  but  closely  shut 
in  between  doors  that  were  double-locked. 

Here  was  enough  for  discussion,  but  there  soon  came  more.  It  was 
ascertained  that  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  pounds,  drawn  by  Mr.  Ashley 
in  favour  of  Brunton  and  Co.,  had  been  cashed  the  day  b^ore ;  that  as 
late  as  six  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon,  Mr.  Ashley  had  been  seen  to 
leave  his  house  in  company  with  Brunton;  and  that  a  passport  in  the 
name  of  the  latter  had  been  obtained  at  the  Foreign-office  and  had  re- 
ceived the  visa  of  the  Austrian  Embassy ;  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  perfectly  satisfied  the  minds  of  Birchin-lane  and  'Change-alley 
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that — in  their  comprehendiTe  phrase — *^  Branton  and  Co.  had  murdered 
Mr.  Ashley." 

Even  all  thb  was  not  enoagh  to  fill  the  nouth  of  City  go^p.  The 
paragraph  in  the  Sun,  which  has  already  heen  brought  to  oar  notke,  was 
^eely  quoted  as  one  of  liie  most  refreshing  incidents  of  the  day,  and 
cooped  wkk  its  reproduetaon  ia  all  the  moraing  papociy  tkene  eane  tine 
report  of  aaother  terrible  disaster  in  tl^  n^;Ux>atfaood  of  tke 
wiMfe  the  alleged  ootrage  on  Lend  Hany  FiteLopoihad  beaa  < 
and  which  acquired  additional  aest  from  the  £Kt  that  a  4 
in  it  was  occupied  by  Richard  Bmatoo. 

The  duaBter  refeiied  to  was  this: 

Wken  the  eoofereoce  ia  LilEcrap's  parlour  broke  op  ea  the  i  _ 

efeoing)  Messrs.  Cutts  and  ffinkin  proceeded,  as  we  hare  seen,  ia  ^a&- 
feteat  diiectioos.  At  ihe  Waterloo  station  Mr.  Hiuioa  laet  his 
dpal,  and  whea  the  tram  started  they  occupied  a  001^  to  themielTea 
airaDgement  which  Brunton  easuied  the  whole  way  to  BcoaioUma  hj 
nierely  infringing  the  company's  regulations  to  the  extent  e£l 


a-crowa  in  the  way  of  the  guard  who  lodged  up  the  caziiage.  Ai  ) 
Yaaxhall  station  the  train  was  joiaed  by  Mr.  Cutts,  dresKd  m  a  fall* 
slecTcd  paletot  and  slouched  wi^-awake,  and  still  fortiKr  Uimiani^iifad 
by  a  large  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  which  lattw  oraaieal  did  aat,  haw- 
ever,  prerent  him  from  catddog  a  glimpse  of  the  eeraer  of  a  red  haad- 
kanehief  hanging  from  the  window  of  the  coupe — aa  iiMuisiau  dMt  Jfe 
Hialda  and  Brunton  were  there.  Warned  off  frooi  that  oompartoMB^ 
as  wdl  by  his  own  inclination  as  by  the  conscieatiooB  gassd^  Mr,  Cotis 
slipped  into  the  first  place  he  saw  Tacant,  and  the  train  was  s^^aia  ia 


Haying  communicated  to  his  companion  as  much  more  of  Eiis  1 
as  he  thouglrt  necessary,  Bronton  confined  his  atteadon  lo  his  own^im- 
mediate  af&ks.  He  had  not  yet  had  time  to  aTSiams  tha  pookak-hodk 
which  he  picked  up  when  it  ful  from  Mr.  Ashley,  hot  new  he  spsogd  it» 
Mr.  Hinkm  having  gone  to  repose,  or  appearmg  to  be  in  a  snmaslmt 
ooadttion. 

If  baffled  rerenge  in  respect  to  the  misdirected  packet  could  meet  aiftk 
compensation,  Brunton  fimnd  it  in  the  papers  which,  one  by  ooe^  he  aow 
unfolded.  They  constituted  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Alley's  weakh,  and  eoa- 
sisted  of  a  number  of  hills  to  a  very  large  amoant,  some  of  whieh  had 
reached  maturity,  while  others  had  still  to  run.  How  frr  this  property 
was  available,  under  existing  circumstances,  was  a  questioii  of  whioi 
Broaton  fiilly  understood  the  difficulty ;  but  that  was  what  he  thought 
least  about,  for,  consider  them  how  he  might,  he  held  in  his  grasp  ail  the 
acceptances  of  Lord  Harry  FitsLupus  which  had  passed  into  the  haads 
of  Mr.  Ashley.  They  were  an  instrument  of  priee  whether  Lord  Hany 
were  alive  or  dead  :  }£  dead,  they  should  never  retom  to  Mr.  Ashltf,  m 
whose  fate  Bruntcm  wss  wholly  ignorant ;  if  livings  &antoa,  hy  thekr 
possession,  became  the  arbiter  of  his  rival's  destiny. 

These  w«re  pleasant  thoughts  on  a  midnight  joomey,  with  viUaaoos 
wrong  for  its  bourne  and  a  lured  ruffian  to  aid  in  peipetrotin^  it,  sitliBg 
by  his  side;  bat  sach  as  they  were^  they  proved  the  last  that  T 
had  the  power  to  control. 
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SB  ianAmt — do  wmmaig  ^^'^ — ^^  a.  mMBeoUry  HnftrwtMm  to 
Mr.  HiikiB  raise  tbe  lumdkodMf  fron  kis  eyes  and  feem  to  wake 
— not  a  souad  ia  tka  aar  to  bonU  the  apf)raaduBg  dooeo— cratk  came 
the  blow! 

Shrieks^  gcoaiM^  cunes,  prajefs,  ■iin|*led  in  wild  ooofasioik,  where, 
amid  splintered  fragments  and  crushed  machinery,  spattered  with  blood 
and  seething  with  scalding  steam,  lay  a  heap  o£  mutilated  human  beings. 

The  collision  had  taken  place  within  a  mile  oi  the  Broadstone  station ;  a 
c«tole  traift  had  eanued  theafieidenb.  To  the  latter  no  harm  had  been  done ; 
evan  tha  stoker  and  engine-drhwr  had  escaped  unhurt ;  but  the  down- 
tnin  was  an  attor  wraek,  and  the  amocmt  of  injury  was  fearfuL  Who 
amongst  the  passengeia  was  kilMy  or  who  spiured^  it  wa»  at  first  impoa- . 
aaUe  to  say.  They  were  extricated  aa  ^Medily  as  assistanoe  could  be 
summoned,  and  home  to  the  nearest  houses ;  two  of  die  namber  ware 
carried  to  The  Wheatsheaf.  These  two  were  Bnuit<xi  and  Thomas  Cvtts ; 
€bm  latter  loaiefl  terribly — the  former  scarcely  breathed;  as  for  Mr. 
Sinkin,  it  was  useless  to  moye  him  so  far,  he  being  past  all  huBMsi  aid, 
and  so  fiittcinid  aad  battered  that  even  tiie  bank-note  in  his  waistcoat- 
forikei  waa  torn  into  a  thousand  shreds 

This  was  the  cataaftropke  whidi  had  givea  the  finidiing  touch  to  the 
finiteMmit  in  Bswfam-knM  and  'Chaaga-alky. 

Once  mafa  the  skill  of  the  medical  nan  of  the  Broadstcme  IMttm  was 
a{if)ealed  to. 

He  fauad,  tita^  a  eaiefnl  iaapaction,  &at  Mr.  Thooaaa  Cutte  had 
broken  both  his  legs,  and  so  awkwardly  that  there  was  every  prospect  of 
kas  baeomspg  a  cripple  for  lifia.  When  be  eromiaed  tbe  injuries  which 
Bmatoa  had  sartained,  he  shook  his  head,  and,  pressed  h)r  De.  Broca% 
who  had  rasn  iaunadMrtdy  die  hoasa  was  distaihed,  admitted  that  the 
a  few  bom  af  uncoMckms  fife  waa  all  thateoald  be 


Aa  the  peopAa  at  The  Whaatehcaf  wareaaaware  diat  either  Bniaton  or 
Catta  were  knawa  tkara»  aa  firaatio  dttmbermaid  found  plaasare  in 
waking  up  Claribel  and  her  aunt  with  frightful  intaUigeBce,  aad  all  tk^ 
fceaid  waa  that  mmm  sdliaiu  from  a  rmlway  nriMmit,  had  bee&  hroaght 


to  the  house,  which  made  it  desirable  that  Dr.  Beaeas  and  his  pMty 
akaaU  reton  to  town. 


But  towards  Lord  Harry  FitzLupus,  who  came  over  fraaa  Welvartcm 
aslle,  oskiinsihiy — periwas  really — to  see  hoiw  his 


Castle,  oskiinsihiy — periups  really — to  see  hoiw  his  servant  waa  getting 
as,  the  same  reserve  waa  not  mnintowied. 

Dr.  Brocas,  who  had  additional  reaMHM,  naae  hit  oonyersaAaMi  wadi 
C^rikal,  for  seeking  the  intimacy  of  Loed  Harry,  took  him  aside,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  to  tell  him  of  the  strange  chance  which  broaght  the 
two  sufferers  under  the  same  roof  with  themaelvaa. 

The  surgeon's  predielion  lud  not  been  strictly  Toified.  Complete 
consciousness  was  not  restored,  but  towards  the  ^i;emoon  Braatoa  had 
spoken  once  or  twice,  and  in  the  words  he  uttered,  the  surgeon  £sncied 
he  detected  more  than  the  mere  wan^rings  of  a  disturbed  braia.  It 
might  be  desirable  that  others  shoaid  hear  wluit  he  said,  and  he  left  the 
room  in  search  of  proper  witnesses.  On  the  threshold  be  met  Lord 
Hanry  and  Dr.  Bioeas,  and  together  they  retmned  with  him. 
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Bmnton  was  lyin^  on  the  bed,  a  gfaasdy  gpeetaele ;  his  head  baodaged, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  features  wearing  the  hue  <^  death;  tSwe,  how* 
ever,  for  his  pale  lips  moyed,  and  feeUe  sounds  escaped  them. 

Noiselessly  the  three  drew  near  the  bed. 

The  first  word  that  fell  from  Erunton  startled  Lord  Hanj  as  if  die 
dead  had  spoken. 

It  was  a  woman's  name. 

''Claribel !"  he  muttered. 

Lord  Harry  put  aside  the  curtain,  and,  stooping  down,  ga»d  eageily 
in  Brunton's  face,  on  which  a  ray  of  light  now  h\L  Whoa  he  looked 
up  again,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  was  the  paler  of  the  two. 
He  grasped  T>t.  Brocas's  arm  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

^'  That  is  the  man  who  shot  at  me !  I  remember  him  now.  I  have 
seen  him  twice  before." 

Again  Brunton  spoke : 

<«  Margaret !— Alice !"  he  said.     "  AU  gone !     No  hope  I    No  Bfe  T 

There  was  a  pause. 

''Ashley,  too!  No!  I  left  him  alive.  Where  is  Hinkin?  lliat 
villain !  Why  don't  he  come  to  help  me  ?  She  resists.  I  cannot  fiiree 
her  away.  Come,  Claribel,  you  must — ^you  must!  It's  of  no  use 
struggling !  You  shall  never  leave  me.  I  have  fortune — thouMnds — 
all  shall  be  yours.  What  is  that  rushing  sound  ?  Over !  over !  light! 
light !  Darkness !  darkness !— Who  cdls  ?  Who  fired  that  pistol  ?  He 
is  dead — dead !  I  saw  him  fall — I  have  put  him  out  of  the  waj.  No 
more  of  Lord  Harry !" 

Dr.  Brocas,  the  surgeon,  and  Lord  Harry  looked  at  each  other  in 
speechless  amazement  Brunton's  hands  were  in  motion :  he  seemed  to 
be  feeling  for  something,  and  clutched  the  bedclothes  ooaraMfaljr^ 

''  What  has  become  of  Ashley's  pocket-book  ?  I  can*t  find  it.  Ak  I 
here  it  is  !  One — two — three — four, — his  name  upon  every  one.  All 
mine  now  !  What  would  Lord  Hairy  give  to  have  these  bills  again  ? 
But  he  never  can, — for — I  killed  him :  killed  him,  for  your  sake,  Claiibel ! 
And  yet  you  hate  me.     O  Grod !" 

A  throe  of  pain  wrung  from  him  this  last  exchunation.  He  opened  hh 
eyes  and  looked  about  him. 

''  Where  am  I  ?  I  don't  know  this  place !  Who  are  these  people  P 
What  has  happened?" 

Dr.  Brocas  and  Lord  Harry  drew  back,  while  the  suigeon  answered : 

**^  You  have  been  hurt,  sir,'  he  said.  ''  I  am  the  doctor.  You  moat 
not  speak.     You  must  keep  quiet." 

**  Quiet, — ay, — I  shall — soon — ^be  quiet — enough.  Who  is  that  be- 
hmdyour 

"  somebody  you  know,  sir.     Dr.  Brocas." 

*^  Dr.  Bio— cas !  ffer  friend !  And  the — the— other,  there  ?  That 
taUman?" 

The  surgeon  hesitated  to  reply. 

*'  I  had  better  relieve  his  mmd,"  whispered  Lord  Harry. 

He  stepped  forward  and  took  Brunton's  passive  hand. 

<<  Look  at  me,  sir,"  he  said. 

Brunton  fixed  his  filmy  eyes  on  the  speaker.  At  last  there  came  a 
gleam  of  intelligence. 
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<<  It  is  Aw  face,"  be  said,  and  shuddered.  '^'Who  has  faroufffathim 
back?" 

«  Compose  yourself,  sir/'  replied  Lord  Harry.  <'  You  did  not  bjure 
xne." 

<^  Is  that  true — ^is  that  true?"  exclaimed  Bruntou,  anxiously.  ^^Bnt 
somebody  fell." 

**  There  was  little  harm  done ;  that  person  is  recoTcring." 

Brunton  beayed  a  deep  sigh.  <<  Thank  GodT  he  said.  *<I  am 
gutless  of  sheddbg  blood.    Can  you  forgiye  the  attempt  ?" 

Lord  Harnr  pressed  Brunton's  hand,  but  did  not  speak.  His  tears 
were  fedling  test 

**  Ah  V*  said  the  dying  man,  "  you  weep  for  one  who  wronged  you.'' 

It  cost  him  a  great  effort  to  speak  again. 

^'  Come  closer,''  he  said ;  ^*  let  no  one  bear  me.  I  baye-^t  sum  of 
— money  —  in  a  pocket-book— in  bills — those  you  gaye  to— Mr.— 
Ashley — and  more.  Tell  nobody :  destroy  your  own :  they  will  set*  you 
free.     Come  nearer.     Marry — Claribel  I     She  loves  you  !" 

Brunton's  head  fell  back  on  his  pillow. 

At  that  moment  a  knock  was  beard  at  the  door,  and  before  any 
one  could  stir,  it  was  opened.  The  surgeon  raised  bis  finger,  to  enjoin 
silence  on  the  person  who  entered.  He  was  a  square-set,  resolnto- 
lookingman. 

**  1  must  do  my  duty,"  he  said.  *'  I  haye  a  warrant  for  the  i^re- 
hension  of  Richard  Brunton." 

*^  Hush !"  cried  the  surgeon. 

*^  Oyer !  over !"  murmt^  Brunton.  <<  Light !  light !  Darkness ! — 
darkness ! — darkness !" 

*^  Your  warrant  is  useless  now,"  siud  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  bend- 
ing oyer  his  patient     *'  Mr.  Brunton  is  dead !" 

*<  Of  what  was  he  accused  ?"  asked  Dr.  Brocas. 

**  Of  the  robbery  and  murder  of  the  late  Mr.  Reuben  Ashley,"  replied 
theoflbier. 

<<  Unhappy  man!"  said  Lord  Harry.  *'  I  fear  the  accusation  is  true, 
for  the  robb^  was  half  admitted.  He  spoke  of  a  pocket-book  of  Mr. 
Ashley's :  it  is  most  important  it  should  be  discoyered." 

**  Men  are  bis  clothes,"  said  the  surgeon — at  least,  what  remains. 
Let  the  officer  examine  them." 

The  search  was  made^  and  besides  some  letters,  a  purse  of  gold,  and  a 
case  filled  inth  bank-notes,  a  pocket-book,  mark^  with  the  letters  R.  A., 
was  found. 

'<  Let  that  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,"  said  Lord 
Harry.     ''  We  bare  nothing  more  to  do  here." 
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GHAPTEB  XULVill. 


The  Irfiiinn  Mason  mm  on  iktt  w«ae.    h» 
its  Isthmian  games  and  whitebait  dinners,  its  operas  and 
French  plays  aenil  pppalar  preaAen,  had  hj  tunu  ftihaniUd  tbe  adDoira- 
tHQ  and  eiii|^*»d  die  podMtsof  idM  BuhiaoflUe  B^ 
ness  was  over    aad  m  a  Hew  di^s  vere  Imperial  FnrtiaMewt  iii^  wmdd 
alMt  ilB  dooca  after  the  longest  and  aaost  profitless  sswicmi  •&  lacovi. 

Pending  this  last  event  a  few  men  still  lingered  in  town,  DOt  aa  •»- 
oonufcof  wear  «ffiaial  coimezioB  wi^  ike  stata,  hot  frooa&e  owre  inoe  of 
habit ;  as  withered  leaves  ding  to  a  ateaj  bavgk  long  wAmt  ikm  teat  of 
ike  trae  laatriM^ad. 

AflieMt  tiMM  weee  Lmsi  DngeiAeld  ant  Ua  set :  Coatee 
Imi  Tij^adjp— Sir  Jahn  Peckover— Chirhflatnr  FleetwoaA    PM 
inger,  and  the  Yiaemia  de  Vaorien,  whose  name  was  a  afatmymm  forllM 
rest. 

Thej  w«ra  agaoi  assembled  at  dimar  at  Letd  Dangwfid^s,  aa  we  saw 
tkna  oaae  hafive^  whea  the  aftma  ef  Loid  Harry  FitaLopna  aagagad 
thair  afttenlM.  Lard  BtarfM  affiMa—andsr  a  <MRwant  aipaal  om 
pied  them  now,  but  not  exclusively. 

^Haaa  joa  ksard  Chiehwior^s  news  T  asked  LoiA  DaagwMd,  ad- 
dressing Sir  John  Peckover. 

<*  No,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  what  does  he  n^  ?" 

<^He  talk  ua  lint  Rta  is  booked  at  kit" 

"  Who  then  has  booked  him  ?     That  Jew  V*  inqu 

^It'a  aa  J«r  this  tiaM,"  said  Chifikw^iii  Plaatwood. 
fidlen  into  Christian  handa." 

<<  Our  friend  Crooky'a,  perhaps,''  bawled  ^hik  BrnkoBgrnfy^^oat  (yf 
Iha  fcying  pan,  et  eatea." 

<*  Take  care  what  you're  about,  Phil,"  said  Mr.  Coates  Tayki;  fasoliy, 
^  aa  yoa  asay  laalisn  the  pooverb  ia  your  own  paBaon." 

<"  Bat  what  k  it  r  repaatal  Sir  Joha  Padsavee.  <^HiMr  aaaekiahB 
mfor?" 

<'fl«Qepaapla«^  twa  handed  tbooiaad,'' npiiadChkhealir  Fleet- 
wood, gravely,  ^'^some  say  three  ;  but  the  tiath,  as  oaad,  liaa  hataaBB*" 

^Dmikr  ■askimed Da VaaaiBB^^ that k what oaa nay cdiAbtsf 
Bat  it  k  laagnifioent  eo  to  eater  a  piiaaa,     MmJSm^  ha  k  to  b»  stiaAr 

^^  He  is,  indeed,  Adolphe,"  said  Lord  Dangerfield,  '<  though  laafka  cff 
Aasaaat  entinly.  Fita  k  nat  gomg  to  ^od  as  yaa  sappaaa;  hah  to  be 
married.     His  wife  will  be  the  oaly  detainiag  oieditBa.'' 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him,"  growled  Lord  Tiplady ;  "  she'll  never 
let  him  go." 

"  Tip  is  right,"  observed  the  Vicomte.  "  His  experience  agrees  with 
my  philosophy.  Marriage  and  a  prison !  Yes,  they  are  ike  same !  Is 
it  that  rich  Miss?" 

"  You  mean  Miss  Temple  Travers  ?  Oh,  no — quite  t'other,  as  Phi/, 
there,  would  say.  What  do  you  think  of  the  pretty  actress,  who  turned 
out  to  be  hk  own  cousin — Wimple's  great  card,  as  he  fancied  ?" 

'*  Oh,  I  thought  that  was  a  canard  of  the  newspapers." 
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''So  far  horn,  beiag  «  o«7Mir<  it  k  a  pmm  nitk  goklen  oggf." 

•^ Don't  daai  in  dnUete,"  Mid  Sir  Joha  P^okow ;  ""tdi  «  aU  aW«t 
it,  Chichester." 

•^  Well,  ihm,"  replied  the  gentUouui  mUimsmI,  *<  here  it  is:— Harry's 
affaon  tanwd  out  a  aetieed  deal  better  than  he  eapeeted.  Old  Wolveztoe 
didn't  cut  him  out  as  everybody  said  he  would,  bst  left  biai  eaoaffh  to 
pajallheoMd." 

<*  That  was  a  yery  miesrable  eondoskm,"  eaid  De  Vanned. 

"^  Bat  it  was  not  the  coBcloiioci.  His  sant,  UAj  Shtipnirin^  ik&i  too, 
amd  sat  iwni  up  again.'' 

^  Whj,  tkao,  stMMld  he  have  aMcriedr  meed  Ae  Vkoarte. 

"<  Ah,  whf  iadeed?»  echoed  Lord  Tipkdy. 

*<  Simply  because  he  was  head  over  earn  in  lore." 

''To  ewe  lonis^of  love,  tndy,  no  other  comae  ooold  bo  taken." 

<'  About  theft  other  girl,"  said  Phil  Boekkiga^— '^tibe  <m%  OHcry  was 
after  fisst— Mass  Whati't-herHBamer 

''Ah,  yw!     Speak  of  hei^--thatriek  Miss!" 

*  Fn  afraid  neither  of  yoa  have  a  chaaoe  tiMre,"  aaad  Loid  Danger- 
fieU,  brnghk^.  '<  I  happen  to  know  the  ^Msts.  I  had  tfMati  from  Ttefnn 
hiaaaelf.  It's  another  tale  of  tme  kyre,  quke  Mhm  hs  r^ght;  didn't  go 
quite  right  at  first,  mightn't  have  gone  right  at  all^  bnt  for  what  hap* 
pened.  Sobm  baakmpt  felk>w  in  ^  City,  stirring  in  the  fame  hanse 
witk  the  girl,  took  and  pronosed  to  her,  he  being  andar  a  pKHntse  #o  die 
nui's  gownesB.  She  fiied  ap,  told  her  &ther  aU  abont  it ;  the  £b11ow 
bolted,  got  killed  somehow  on  a  railway,  the  gaverasss  fell  siek,  a  death- 
bed scene  followed,  and  one  way  or  otiier  it  caaae  out  that  there  was  a 
YOUDg  man  in  India,. a  Captain  or  Mmot  £bsdngf»  that  Miss  Tsapen 
had  a  liking  lor;  he  had  diatinginshnd  himself  grwUy  out  there— «tnch 
too  loBg  a  story  to  tell — and  so,  at  last,  the  father  gave  fab  consent  and 
thafs  where  it  is." 

"An  odd  affiur,"  said  Phil  Bnckinger;  "like  die  sort  of  thii^  yon 
read  of  in  a  novel" 

"  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  observed  Sir  John  Feeko^ar ;  a  ssn^ 
tantioos  and  novel  remark,  which  created  a  laugh  at  his  expense. 

*  What  was  the  fellow's  name  that  caused  the  48cla$idre  P  asked  Chi- 
ahester  Fleetwood. 

"  Hang  me  if  I  remember,"  replied  Lord  Dangerfield ;  "  but  I  dare 
81^  Crooky  can  tell  yon ;  he  knows  all  those  City  man." 

"  It  was  Branton,^'  said  Coates  Taylor. 

"  Right,"  said  Sir  John  Peckover,  who  prided  himself  on  his  criminal 
statisties,  intending  seme  day  to  take  ofiice  as  bomeseesetary.  '*  That's 
ihe  man — Brunton — fraudulent  bankrupt — lobbed  and  nmraered  a  Jew 
named  Ashley." 

"  You're  wrong  there,  Peckover.  It  was  pro^ied  at  the  inqoest  that 
Ashley  died  of  disease  of  the  heart ;  sudden  emotion  did  it  Bninton  was 
bad  enoagh  in  all  conscience,  but  he  didn't  murder  his  Inend." 

"  He  had  something  to  learn,  then,  thb  Brunton,"  said  the  Vioomte. 
"  If  he  had  lived  in  ^od  society,  he  wouki  not  have  made  a  so  gseat 
mistake." 

"  And  what  does  Hairy  mean  to  do  when  he  is  mairiod?'  inqwMd 
Lord  Peckover.     "  I  sappose  we  shall  soon  have  hkn  hnre  agaift.*' 
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<<  I  tbbknoCnidChicheiier  Fleetwood;  <' for  he  told  me  they  ^ 
going  to  Italy,  meaiuDg  to  five  there,  if  not  altogether,  at  all  eveotv  for 
tome  Teen.** 

^  I'll  take  right  to  one^  in  poniei^  on  a  double  events"  died  Loid  Tip- 
lady.  **  He  don't  stay  away  a  twelvemonth,  and  when  he  comet  back  it 
will  be  without  his  wife." 

There  were  several  takers  of  this  offer,  and  to  the  boaineas  of  making 
their  books  we  leave  Lord  Danmrfield  and  his  friends. 

These  gentlemen  knew  all  that  was  going  on  in  thdr  own  oirde,  and 
a  little  beyond  it,  but  there  were  one  or  two  things,  afiecting  other  per* 
sons  who  have  been  mentioned  in  these  pages,  yiiiA  which,  of  conrae^ 
they  could  not  condescend  to  be  acquainted.  We  must  en^eftvonr  to 
supply  their  lack  of  information. 

The  succession  to  Mrs.  Meggot's  properW  was  not  detenmned  so 
speedily  as  was  anticipated:  to  tell  the  truth,  it.is  not  settled  yet  There- 
spective  proctors  of  the  Treasurer  of  St.  Trephine's,  of  Mis.  Homybeak, 
and  of  our  good  friend,  John  Basset,  are  still  ^'at  it"  in  die  Plrerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  bewildering  the  judge  and  abusing  eadi  other  daily, 
according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  proctors ;  and  the  probabifitr  is 
ihni  this  sport  will  not  cease  so  long  as  the  contestmg  parties  are  wilfing 
to  my  for  keeping  up  the  fame. 

but  the  result  is  now  of  no  consequence  to  the  litUe  watdmiaker,  for 
ClaribeFs  first  care,  on  succeeding  to  her  fortune,  was  to  provide  liboally 
for  her  relations.  To  each  of  her  aunts  she  presented  the  scon  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Basset  gave  up  his  busmess  at  Brompton  and  re- 
tired with  his  wife  to  her  native  place,  where  they  live  very  comfbiiably 
in  the  house  that  was  her  father's. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutts  also  relinqmshed  th^  occupations  ta  May  Fair, 
and,  following  the  bent  of  their  inclinations,  transferred  ihemscdvea  to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where  they  set  up  a  boarding-house,  whidi  is  likdy  to 
be  one  of  the  Uons  of  that  agreeable  watering-j^ace.  Mrs.  Cutts  already 
makes  a  sensation  at  the  head  of  her  table,  decked  like  the  rainbow, 
blazing  with  rouge,  and  shining  in  French  conversation.  Mr.  Cutta,  who 
is  lame — ^both  legs  obeying  the  same  curve^ — is  not  so  brilliant,  peihttps, 
as  his  helpmate^but  he  is  quite  as  useful  in  the  establishment.  His 
'<  grand  ordinaire,''  which,  he  says,  he  ships  himself  from  Bordeaux,  pays 
him  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent — ^he  does  quite  as  well  with  his  ^'  vins 
de  premiere  quality"  and  a  great  deal  better  with  the  knowledge  he 
had  already  acquired,  and  has  now  perfected,  of  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able game  of  icarU. 

Mr.  Julius  Browser  was  not,  after  all,  a  loser  by  Brunton*s  failure;  the 
house— or  rather  the  old  Mr.  Travers — making  good  the  amount  he  had 
lent  to  the  de&ulting  Millionaire.  Mr.  Velters  is  still  as  mudi  of  an 
oracle,  and  Mrs.  Velters  as  great  a  bore  as  ever. 

And  what  of  Dr.  Brocas? 

Lord  Harry  FitzLupus  owns  that  he  owes  everything  in  the  world  to 
the  learned  civilian,  and  Claribel,  smiling,  says  the  same.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  Dr.  Brocas  now  lives  in  a  charming  villa  in  the  most  shel- 
tered part  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Spezzia,  and  there  he  means  to  end  his 
days.  There  is  only  one  thing  likely  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  even- 
ing of  lifo — he  finds  it  impossible  to  get  into  debt  I 
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